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If  revinng  this  Publication,  it  has  scaicely  been  found 
necessary  to  recall  a  single  opinion  relative  to  the 
subject  of  the  Woilc  The  general  impiesdons  of 
duiiactcn  adopted  by  the  Authots  have  received  little  modifi- 
cation from  any  remarks  elicited  by  the  appearance  of  '  The 
Wits  and  Beaux  of  Society.' 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  even  our  descendants  will 
know  much  more  of  the  Wits  and  Beaux  of  former  days  than 
we  now  da  The  chests  at  Strawberry  Hill  are  cleared  of  their 
contents ;  Horace  Walpole's  latest  lettcn  are  before  us ;  Pepys 
and  Evelyn  have  thoroughly  dramatized  the  days  of  Chailcs  II. ; 
Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs  have  laid  bare  the  darkest  secrets  of 
the  Court  in  which  he  figures ;  voluminous  memoirs  of  the  less 
historic  characters  among  the  Wits  and  Beaux  have  been  pub- 
lished ;  still  it  is  possible  that  some  long-disr^arded  treasury 
of  old  letters,  like  that  in  the  Gallery  at  Wotton,  may  come  to 
light  From  that  precious  deposit  a  housemud — blotted  for 
ever  be  her  name  from  memory's  page — was  purloining  sheets 
of  yellow  paper,  with  antiquated  writing  on  them,  to  light  her 
fires  with,  when  the  late  William  Upcott  came  to  the  rescue 
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and  saved  Evel)*n's  *  Diar}*'  for  a  grateful  world.  It  is  just 
possible  that  such  a  discovery  may  again  be  made,  and  that 
the  doings  of  George  Villier^  or  the  exile  life  of  AVharton,  or 
the  inmost  thoughts  of  other  Wits  and  Beaux  may  be  made  to 
appear  in  dearer  lights  than  heretofore ;  but  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  popular  opinions  about  these  witty,  worthless 
men  are  substantially  true. 

AU  that  has  been  collected,  therefore,  to  form  this  work — 
and,  as  in  the  '  Queens  of  Society/  every  known  source  has 
been  consulted — assumes  a  sterling  value  as  being  collected; 
and,  should  hereafler  fresh  materials  be  dismterred  from  any 
old  library  closet  in  the  homes  of  some  one  descendant  of  our 
heroes,  advantage  will  be  gladly  taken  to  improve,  correct,  and 
complete  the  lives. 

One  thing  must,  in  justice,  be  said:  if  they  have  been 
written  freely,  fearlessly,  they  have  been  written  without  pas- 
sion or  prejudice.  The  writers,  though  not  quite  of  the  stamp 
of  persons  who  would  never  have  '  dared  to  address*  any  of  die 
subjects  of  their  biography, '  save  with  courtesy  and  obeisance,' 
have  no  wish  to  '  trample  on  the  graves'  of  such  very  amusJng 
personages  as  the  '  Wiu  and  Beaux  of  Society.*  They  have 
even  been  lenient  to  their  memory,  hailing  every  good  trut 
gladly,  and  pointing  oat  with  no  rni^Miring  hand  redeeming 
virtues ;  and  it  cannot  certainly  be  said,  in  this  instance^  that 
the  good  has  been  *  interred  with  the  bones  *  of  the  personages 
herein  described,  although  the  evil  men  do^  'will  live  after 
them.' 

But  whilst  a  biogr^er  is  boond  to  give  the  fair  as  well  as 
the  dark  side  of  his  subject,  he  has  still  to  remember  that  bio- 
graphy is  a  tntst,  and  that  it  should  not  be  an  eulogium.  It  is 
his  duty  to  reflect  that  in  many  tnstanrcs  it  must  be  regarded 
even  as  a  wamiiig. 

Tbe  mooJ  cooclasioos  of  these  lives  of  '  Wits  and  Beans* 
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are^  it  is  admitted,  just :  vice  is  censured ;  folly  rebuked  ;  un- 
gentlemanly  conduct,  even  in  a  beau  of  the  highest  polish,  ex- 
posed ;   irreligion  finds  no  toleration  under  gentle  names  — 
heartlessness  no  palliation  firom  its  being  the  way  of  the  world 
There  is  here  no  separate  code  allowed  for  men  who  live  in  the 
world,  and  for  those  who  live  out  of  it    The  task  of  pourtray- 
ing  such  characters  as  the  'Wits  and  Beaux  of  Society'  is  a 
responsible  one,  and  does  not  involve  the  mere  attempt  to 
amuse,  or  the  mere  desire  to  abuse,  but  requires  truth  and  dis- 
crimination ;  as  embracing  just  or  unjust  views  of  such  charac- 
ters, it  may  do  much  harm  or  much  good.     Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  these  obvious  considerations,  there  do  exist  worthy 
persons,  even  in  the  present  day,  so  unreasonable  as  to  take 
offence  at  the  revival  of  old  stories  anent  their  defunct  grand- 
fathers, though  those  very  stories  were  circulated  by  accredited 
writers  employed  by  the  families  themselves.    Some  individuals 
are  scandalized  when  a  man  who  was  habitually  drunk,  is 
called  a  drunkard  :  and  ears  polite  cannot  bear  the  application 
of  plain  names  to  well-known  delinquencies. 

There  is  something  foolish,  but  respectably  foolish,  in  this 
wish  to  shut  out  light  which  has  been  streaming  for  years  over 
these  old  tombs  and  memories.  The  flowers  that  are  cast  on 
such  graves  cannot,  however,  cause  us  to  forget  the  corruption 
within  and  underneath.  In  consideration,  nevertheless,  of  a 
pardonable  weakness,  all  expressions  that  can  give  pain,  or 
which  have  been  said  to  give  pain,  have  been,  in  this  Second 
Edition,  omitted ;  and  whenever  a  mis-statement  has  crept  in, 
care  has  been  taken  to  amend  the  error. 
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■HE  success  of  the  'Queens  of  Sodetf*  will  have 
pioneered  the  way  for  the  '  Wts  and  Beanx  :*  wiUi 
whom,  during  the  holiday  time  of  their  lives,  these 
fair  ladies  were  so  greatly  associated.  The  '  Queens/  whether 
all  wits  or  not,  must  have  been  the  cause  of  wit  in  others ; 
their  influence  over  dandyism  is  notorious :  their  power  to  make 
ot  max  a  man  of  fashion,  almost  historical  So  lar,  a  chronicle  of 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  '  Wits '  is  worthy  to  serve  as  a/ek 
dSut/totbat  ofthe  'Queens:'  happy  would  itbeforsocietyifdie 
ximals  of  the  former  could  m<Re  closely  resemble  the  biography 
tji  the  latter.  But  it  may  not  be  so :  men  arc  subject  to 
temptations^  to  lailuie^  to  delinquencies,  to  calamities,  of  which 
women  can  scarcely  dream,  and  which  they  can  only  lament 
and  pity. 

Our 'Wits,' too— to  separate  them  fiom  the  'Beaux' — were 
men  who  often  took  an  active  part  in  the  stirring  events  of 
their  day:  they  assumed  to  be  statesmen,  though,  too  fre- 
quently, they  were  only  politicians.     Hiey  were  brave  and 
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loyal :  indeed,  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  all  the  Wits  were 
Cavaliers,  as  well  as  the  Beaux.  One  hears  of  no  repaxtee 
among  Cromwell's  followers ;  no  dash,  no  mctriment,  in  Fair- 
Osul's  staff;  eloquence,  indeed,  but  no  wit  in  the  PariiamcD- 
tarians ;  and,  in  truth,  b  the  second  Charles's  time,  the  king 
might  have  headed  the  lists  of  the  Wits  himself— such  a  o^Htal 
man  as  his  Majesty  is  known  to  have  been  for  a  wet  evening 
or  a  dull  Sunday ;  such  a  famous  teller  of  a  story— «ach  a 
perfect  diner-out :  no  wonder  that  in  his  reign  we  had  Geofge 
Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Buckmgham  of  that  family,  '  man- 
kind's epitome,'  who  had  every  pretension  to  every  accom- 
plishment combmed  in  himself  No  wonder  we  could  attract 
De  Grammont  and  Saint  Evremond  to  our  court;  and  own, 
somewhat  to  our  discredit  be  it  allowed,  Rochester  and  Beau 
Fielding.  Every  reign  has  had  its  wits,  but  those  in  Charlea^s 
time  were  so  numerous  as  to  distinguish  the  era  by  an  cqwdal 
brilliancy.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  these  annals  do  not 
contain  a  moral  application.  They  show  how  little  the  iptik- 
ling  attributes  herein  pourtrayed  conferred  happiness;  how  fiv 
more  the  rare,  though  certainly  real  tondies  of  genuine  fed- 
ing  and  strong  affection,  which  appear  here  and  there  even  in 
the  lives  of  the  most  thoughtless  'Wits  and  Beans,*  devmte 
the  character  in  jrouth,  or  console  the  spirit  in  age.  Tbey 
prove  how  wise  has  been  that  change  m  society  which  now  te- 
pndiates  the  *  Wit  *  as  a  distinct  class ;  and  requires  general  in- 
telligences as  a  compensation  for  lost  repartees^  or  long  obsolete 
practical  jokes. 

'  Men  are  not  all  evil  .-*  so  m  the  life  of  George  Villien^  we 
find  him  kind-hearted,  and  free  from  hypocrisy.  His  old 
servants — aiul  the  fact  speaks  in  extenuation  of  one  of  our 
wildest  Wits  and  Beaux — loved  him  faithfully.  De  Grammon^ 
we  all  own,  has  little  to  redeem  him  except  his  good-natne : 
Rochester's  latest  days  were  almost  haDowtd  by  his  r»«*«ffirr 


Chesterfield  Is  saved  by  his  kindness  to  the  Irish,  and  his 
affiECtionforhiscon.'  Horace  Walpole  had  human  affccdons, 
tiiouf^  a  most  inhuman  pen :  and  Wharton  was  famous  for  his 


■  Tbe  periods  most  abounding  the  Wit  and  the  Beau  ha.ye, 
of  coois^  been  those  most  exempt  fitnn  vars,  and  rumonis 
of  wan.  Tbt  Restoration ;  the  early  period  of  the  Augustan 
age;  the  commeDcement  of  die  Hanoverian  dynasty, — have 
all  been  enlivened  by  Wits  and  Beaux,  irtio  came  to  light  like 
moshrooios  after  a  storm  of  rain,  as  soon  as  the  political  hori- 
zon was  dear.  We  have  Congreve,  who  affected  to  be  the 
Bean  as  wdl  as  the  Wit ;  Lord  Heivey,  more  of  the  courtier 
tiiaa  the  Beau — a  Wit  by  inheritance — a  peer,  assisted  into 
a  pre-eminent  position  by  royal  preference^  and  consequent 
^tttiff;  and  all  these  men  were  the  oflspring  of  the  particular 
state  of  the  times  in  which  they  figured ;  at  earlier  periods, 
titey  would  have  been  deemed  effeminate;  in  later  one!^ 
absurd. 

Then  the  scene  shifts :  intdlect  had  marched  forward  gigan- 
tically :  the  worid  is  grown  exacting,  disputatious,  critical,  and 
sodi  men  as  Horace  Walpole  and  Brinsley  Sheridan  appear; 
the  diaracteristics  <£  wit  irfudi  adorned  that  age  being  wdl 
diluted  by  tlie  feebler  talents  of  Selwyn  and  Hook. 

Of  tbes^  and  others, '  faik  traiis,'  and  other  traits,  are  here 
pvtn :  brief  duonicles  of  thdr  life's  stage,  over  which  a  cur- 
tain has  so  long  been  dropped,  are  supplied  carefully  from  well- 
CTtabHshed  sources ;  it  is  widi  characters,  not  with  literary 
history,  that  we  deal;  and  do  our  best  to  make  the  portrai- 
tures lifeJike,  and  to  bring  ftwward  old  memories,  which,  with- 
out the  stamp  of  antiquity,  might  be  suffered  to  pass  into 
obscori^. 

Your  Wit  and  yoor  Bean,  be  he  French  or  English,  is  no 
medianal  personage :  ^x  aristocracy  of  the  pieient  day  rank 
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among  his  immediate  descendants :  he  is  a  creature  of  a 
modem  and  an  artificial  age;  and  with  his  career  axe 
minted  many  features  of  dvilixcd-life,  manners,  habits^  and 
txaces  of  family  histoiy  which  are  still,  it  is  believed,  interest- 
ing to  the  majority  of  English  readers,  as  they  have  long  been 
to 
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B^«  AMUEL  PEPYS,  the  weather-glass  of  his  time,  hails 
IB^J^  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II> 
tS^sA     in  his  usual  quaint  tenns  and  vulgar  sycophancy. 

' To  Westminster  Hall,' says  he;  'where  I  heard  how  the 
Parliament  had  this  day  dissolved  themselves,  and  did  pass 
vay  checifiiUy  through  the  Hall,  and  the  Speaker  without  his 
mace.  The  whole  Hall  was  joyful  thereat,  as  well  as  them- 
selves ;  and  now  they  begin  to  talk  loud  of  the  king.'  And 
the  evening  was  closed,  he  further  tells  us,  with  a  large  bonfire 
in  the  Exchange,  and  people  called  out,  'God  bless  King 
Charles!* 

This  was  In  March  1660;  and  during  that  spring  Pepys  was 
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noting  down  how  he  did  not  think  it  possible  that  my  'Lord 
Protector/  Richard  Cromwell,  should  come  into  power  again  ; 
how  there  were  great  hopes  of  the  king's  axma>;  how  Monk, 
the  Restorer,  was  feasted  at  Mercers'  Hall  (Pepys's  own 
especial) ;  how  it  was  resolved  that  a  treaty  be  offered  to  the 
king,  privately ;  how  he  resolved  to  go  to  sea  with  *  my  lord  :* 
and  how,  while  they  lay  at  Gravesend,  the  great  afiair  which 
brought  back  Charies  Stuart  was  virtually  accomplished.  Then, 
with  various  parentheses,  inimitable  in  their  way,  Pepys  carries 
on  his  narative.  He  has  left  his  father's  '  cutdng-room  *  to 
take  care  of  itself;  and  finds  his  cabin  little,  though  his  bed  is 
convenient,  but  is  certain,  as  he  rides  at  anchor  with  '  my  lord,' 
in  the  ship,  that  the  king  '  must  of  necessity  come  in,*  and  the 
vessel  sails  round  and  anchors  in  Lee  Roads.  'To  the  castles 
about  Deal,  where  our  fleet*  (our  fleets  the  saucy  son  of  a 
tailor !)  '  lay  and  anchored ;  great  was  the  shoot  of  guns  boxxk 
the  castles,  and  ships,  and  our  answers.*  Glorious  Samuel  1  in 
his  dement,  to  be  sure. 

Then  the  wind  grew  high:  he  began  to  be  'dixxy,  and 
squeamish;*  nevertheless  emplo]red  'Lord's  Day'  in  looking 
through  the  lieutenant's  glass  at  two  good  merchantmen,  and 
the  women  in  them ; '  being  pretty  handsome  ;*  then  in  the 
afternoon  he  first  saw  Calais,  and  wa^  pleased,  though  it  was  at 
a  great  distance.  All  eyes  were  looking  across  the  Channel 
just  then — for  the  king  was  at  Flushing;  and,  though  die 
'  Fanatiques '  still  held  their  heads  up  hi^  and  the  Cavalien 
also  talked  high  on  the  other  side,  the  cause  that  Pepys  wm 
bound  to,  still  gained  ground. 

Then  'they  begin  to  speak  freely  of  King  Charles;* 
churches  in  the  City,  Samuel  declares,  were  settiqg  up  his 
arms;  merchant-ships — more  important  in  those  days — ^were 
hanging  out  his  colours.  He  hears,  too,  how  the  MercefsT 
Company  were  making  a  statue  of  his  gracious  Majesty  to 
set  up  in  the  Exchange.  Ah !  Pepp's  heart  is  mcny :  he  has 
forty  shillings  (some  shabby  perquisite)  given  him  by  Captain 
Cowes  of  the  'Paragon  ;*  and  '  my  lord '  in  the  evening  '&Qs 
to    singing  *   a    song    upon  the   Rump  to  the  tune  of  die 

'  Blacksmith.* 
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The  hopes  of  the  Cavalier  party  are  hourly  increasing,  and 
those  of  Pepys  we  may  be  sure  also ;  for  Pirn,  the  tailor, 
spends  a  morning  in  his  cabin  '  putting  a  great  many  ribbons 
to  a  sail.'  And  the  king  is  to  be  brought  over  suddenly,  'my 
lord '  tells  him ;  and  indeed  it  looks  like  i^  for  the  sailois  are 
drinking  Charles's  health  in  the  streets  of  Deal,  on  their  knees ; 
'lAich,  methinks,'  says  Pepys,  'is  a  little  too  much;'  and 
'  mediiaks '  so,  worthy  Master  Pepys,  also. 

Then  how  the  news  of  the  Pariiamentary  vote  of  the  Icing's 
declaration  was  received  I    Pepys  becomes  eloquent 

'  He  that  can  fancy  a  fleet  (like  ours)  in  her  pride,  with 
pendants  loose,  guns  roaring,  caps  flying,  and  the  loud  "  Vree 
k  Reif"  echoed  from  one  ship's  company  to  another ;  he,  and 
he  only,  can  apprehend  the  joy  this  enclosed  vote  was  received 
with,  or  the  blessing  he  thought  himself  possessed  of  that 
bore  it' 

Next,  orJers  come  for 'my  lord'  to  sail  forthwith  to  the 
king ;  and  the  painters  and  tailors  set  to  work,  Pepys  super- 
intending, 'cutting  out  some  pieces  of  yellow  cloth  in  the 
fashion  of  a  crown  and  C.  R. ;  and  putting  it  upon  a  fine 
sheet' — and  that  is  to  supersede  the  States'  arms,  and  is 
finished  and  set  up.  And  the  next  day,  on  May  14,  the 
Hague  is  seen  plainly  by  vs,  '  my  lord  going  up  in  his  night- 
gown into  the  cuddy.' 

And  then  they  land  at  the  Hague ;  some  '  nasty  Dutch- 
men '  come  on  board  to  offer  their  boats,  and  get  money, 
which  Pepys  does  not  like ;  and  in  time  they  find  themselves 
in  the  Hague, '  a  most  neat  place  in  all  respects :'  salute  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia  and  the  Prince  of  Orange— afterwards 
William  lU. — and  find  at  their  place  of  supper  nothing  but  a 
'  sallet '  and  two .  or  three  bones  of  mutton  provided  for  ten 
of  ns,  'which  was  very  strange.  Nevertheless,  on  they  sail, 
having  returned  to  the  fleet,  to  Schevelling  :  and,  on  the  2yA 
of  die  month,  go  to  meet  the  king  ;  who,  'on  getting  into  the 
boat,  did  kiss  my  lord  with  much  affection.*  And  '  extraor- 
dinary press  of  good  company,'  and  great  mirth  all  day, 
announced  the  Restoration.     Nevertheless  Charles's  clothes 
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had  not  been,  till  this  time,  Master  Pepys  is  assured,  worth 
forty  shillings — ^and  he,  as  a  connoisseur,  was  scandalized  at 
the  fact    • 

And  now,  before  we  proceed,  let  us  ask  who  worthy  Samuel 
Pepys  was,  that  he  should  pass  such  stringent  conunents  on 
men  and  manners  ?  His  origin  was  lowly,  although  his  family 
ancient ;  his  father  having  followed,  until  the  Restoration,  the 
calling  of  a  tailor.  Pepys,  vulgar  as  he  was,  had  nevertheless 
received  an  university  education ;  first  entering  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  as  a  sizar.  To  otu*  wonder  we  find  him  marrying 
furtively  and  independently ;  and  his  wife,  at  fifteen,  was  glad 
with  her  husband  to  take  up  an  abode  in  the  house  of  a 
relative.  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the 
'my  lord*  under  whose  shadow  Samuel  Pepys  dwelt  in  rever- 
ence. By  this  nobleman's  influence  Pepys  for  ever  left  the 
'cutting-room;*  he  acted  first  as  secretary,  (always  as  toad- 
eater,  one  would  fancy),  then  became  a  clerk  in  the  Admiralty ; 
and  as  such  went,  after  the  Restoration,  to  live  in  Seething 
Lane,  in  the  parish  of  St  Olave,  Hart  Street — and  in  St  Olave 
hb  mortal  part  was  ultimately  deposited. 

So  much  for  Pepys.  See  him  now,  in  his  full-buttoned  wig, 
and  best  cambric  nedcerchief^  looking  out  for  the  king  and  his 
suit,  who  are  coming  on  board  the  '  Nazeby.' 

'  Up,  and  made  myself  as  fine  as  I  could,  with  the  linning 
stockingt  on,  and  wide  canons  that  I  bought  the  other  day 
at  the  Hague.'  So  began  he  the  day.  '  All  day  nothing  but 
lords  and  persons  of  honour  on  board,  that  we  were  eiceeding 
full  Dined  in  great  deal  of  state,  the  royalle  company  by 
themselves  in  the  coache,  which  was  a  biased  sight  to  see.* 
This  royal  company  consisted  of  Charies,  the  Dukes  of  York 
and  Gloucester,  his  brothers,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  Prin- 
cess Royal,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  aAerwards  William  HI. — all 
of  whose  hands  Pepys  kissed,  after  dinner.  The  King  and 
Duke  of  York  changed  the  names  of  the  ships.  The  'Rumpcn^* 
as  Pepys  calls  the  Parliamentarians,  had  given  one  the  name 
of  the  '  Nazeby ;'  and  that  was  now  christened  the  '  Charles  :* 
*  Richard'  was  changed  mto  'James.'  The  'Speaker'  bto 
'  Maiy/  the    '  I^Ambert,'  was  '  Henrietta,*  and  so  on.     How 
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merry  the  king  must  have  been  whilst  he  thus  turned  the 
Roundheads,  as  it  were,  off  the  ocean ;  and  how  he  walked 
here  and  there,  up  and  down,  (quite  contrary  to  what  Samuel 
Pcpys  *  expected,')  and  fell  into  discourse  of  his  escape  from 
Worcester,  and  made  Samuel  'ready  to  weep  '  to  hear  of  his 
travelling  four  days  and  three  nights  on  foot,  up  to  his  knees 
in  dirt,  with  'nothing  but  a  green  coat  and  a  pair  of  breeches 
on,'  (worse  and  worse,  thought  Pcpys,)  and  a  pair  of  country 
shoes  that  made  his  feet  sore ;  and  how,  at  one  place  he  was 
made  to  drink  by  the  servants,  to  show  he  was  not  a  Round- 
head ;  and  how,  at  another  place — and  Charles,  the  best  teller 
of  a  story  in  his  own  dominions,  may  here  have  softened  his 
tone — the  master  of  the  house,  an  innkeeper,  as  the  king  was 
standing  by  the  fire,  with  his  hands  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
kneeled  down  and  kissed  his  hand  '  privately,'  saying  he  could 
not  ask  him  who  he  was,  but  bid  '  God  bless  him,  where  he 
i^-as  going !' 

Then,  rallying  afler  this  touch  of  pathos,  Charles  took  his 
hearers  over  to  Fecamp,  in  France — thence  to  Rouen,  where, 
he  said,  in  his  easy,  irresistible  way,  '  I  looked  so  poor  that 
the  people  went  into  the  rooms  before  I  went  a>\'ay,  to  see  if  I 
had  not  stolen  something  or  other.' 

With  what  reverence  and  sympathy  did  oiur  Peyys  listen ;  but 
he  was  forced  to  hurry  off  to  get  Lord  Berkeley  a  bed;  and 
with  '  much  ado '  (as  one  may  believe)  he  did  get  'him  to 
bed  with  My  Lord  Middlesex;'  so,  afler  seeing  these  two 
peers  of  the  realm  in  that  dignified  predicament — ^two  in  a 
bed — *  to  my  cabin  again,'  where  the  company  were  still  talk- 
ing of  the  king's  difhculties,  and  how  his  Majesty  was  fain  to 
eat  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  out  of  a  poor  body's  pocket ; 
and,  at  a  Catholic  house,  how  he  lay  a  good  while  '  in  the 
Priest's  Hole,  for  privacy.' 

In  all  these  hairbreadth  escapes — of  which  the  king  spoke 
with  infinite  humour  and  good  feeling — one  name  was  per- 
petually introduced  : — George — George  Villiers,  VilkrSy  as 
the  royal  narrator  called  him ;  for  the  name  was  so  pronounced 
formerly.  And  well  he  might ;  for  George  Villiers  had  been 
his  playmate,  dassfellow,  nay,  bedfellow  so.netimes,  in  priests' 
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holes;  their  names,  their  haunts,  their  hearts,  were  all  assimi- 
lated; and  misfortune  had  bound  them  closely  to  each  other. 
To  George  Villiers  let  us  now  return  ;  he  is  waiting  for  his 
royal  master  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel — in  England. 
And  a  strange  character  have  we  to  deal  with  : — 

'  A  nun  fo  various,  that  be  leemed  to  be 
Not  one,  bat  all  mankind's  ephome : 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  toe  wroog. 
Was  everything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long  : 
But.  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chfinist,  6ddler,  ifatrvnan,  and  buflboo.** 

Such  was  George  Villiers :  the  Aldbbdes  of  that  age.  Let 
us  trace  one  of  the  most  romantic,  and  brilliant,  and  unsatis- 
factory lives  that  has  ever  been  writteiL 

George  Villiers  was  bom  at  Wallingford  House,  in  the  parish 
of  St  Martin-in-the-Fields,  on  the  30th  January,  1627.  The 
Admiralty  now  stands  on  the  site  of  the  mansion  in  which  he 
finst  saw  the  light  His  father  was  George  Villiers,  the  fa- 
vourite of  James  I.  and  of  Charles  I. ;  his  mother,  the  Lady 
Katherine  Manners,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Frands,  Earl  of 
Rodand.  Scarcely  was  he  a  year  old,  when  the  anatiinifioo 
of  his  fiither,  by  Felton,  threw  the  afiairs  of  his  fiunily  into 
confusion.  His  mother,  after  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
death,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Francis ;  who  ^-as  subsequendy, 
lavagdy  killed  by  the  Roundheads,  near  Kingston.  Then  ^ 
Dodiett  of  Buckingham  very  shortly  married  agaiUy  and  uniting 
herKlf  to  Randolph  Klacdonald,  Earl  of  Antrim,  became  a 
rigid  Catholic  She  was  therefore  lost  to  her  children^  or 
radier,  they  were  lost  to  her ;  for  King  Charles  L,  who  had 
pfomised  to  be  a  '  husband  to  her,  and  a  father  to  her  children,* 
removed  them  from  her  charge,  and  educated  them  with  the 
loyal  pnnces. 

The  youthful  peer  soon  gave  indications  of  genius ;  and  all 
that  a  careful  education  could  do,  was  directed  to  improve  his 
natnnd  capacity  under  private  tutors.  He  went  to  Cambridge; 
and  thence,  under  the  care  of  a  preceptor  named  A)rlesboiy, 
travelled  into  France.    He  was  accompanied  by  his  youngs 
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handsome,  fine-spirited  brodier,  Francis  ;  and  this  was  tlie  sun- 
shine of  his  life.  His  father  had  indeed  left  him,  as  his  biogra- 
pher Brian  Fairfax  expresses  it,  ^the  greatest  name  in  England ; 
his  mother,  the  greatest  estate  of  any  subject'  With  this  in- 
heritance there  had  also  descended  to  him  the  wonderful  beauty, 
the  matchless  grace,  of  his  ill-fated  father.  Great  abilities,  cou- 
lage,  £iscination  of  manners,  were  also  his ;  but  he  had  not 
been  endowed  with  firmness  of  character,  and  was  at  once 
energetic  and  versatile.  Even  at  this  age,  the  qualities  which 
became  his  ruin  were  clearly  discoverable. 

George  Villiers  was  recalled  to  England  by  the  troubles  which 
drove  the  king  to  Oxford,  and  which  converted  that  academical 
city  into  a  garrison,  its  imder-graduates  into  soldiers,  its  ancient 
halls  into  barrack-rooms.  VilUers  was  on  this  occasion  entered 
at  Christ  Church :  the  youth's  best  feelings  were  aroused,  and 
his  loyalty  was  engaged  to  one  to  whom  his  father  owed  so 
much.  He  was  now  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  years  of  age 
— able  to  act  for  himself;  and  he  went  heart  and  soul  into  the 
cause  of  his  sovereign.  Never  was  there  a  gayer,  a  more  pre- 
possessing Cavalier.  He  could  charm  even  a  Roundhead. 
The  harsh  and  Presbyterian-minded  Bishop  Burnet,  has  told  us 
that '  he  was  a  man  of  a  noble  presence ;  had  a  great  liveliness 
of  wit,  and  a  peculiar  faculty  of  turning  everjrthtng  into  ridicule, 
with  bold  figures  and  natural  descriptions.'  How  invaluable 
he  must  have  been  in  the  Conunon-rooms  at  Oxford,  then  turned 
into  guard-rooms,  his  eye  upon  some  unlucky  volunteer  Don, 
iMdio  had  put  ofi*  his  clerkly  costume  for  a  bufi*  jacket,  and  could 
not  manage  his  drill.  Irresistible  as  his  exterior  is  decfared  to 
have  been,  the  original  mind  of  Villiers  ^'as  even  far  more  in- 
fluentiaL  De  Grammont  tells  us, '  he  was  extremely  handsome, 
but  still  thought  himself  much  more  so  than  he  really  was ; 
althooc^  he  had  a  great  deal  of  discernment,  yet  his  vanities 
made  him  mistake  some  civilities  as  intended  for  his  person 
idiich  were  only  bestowed  on  his  wit  and  drollery.' 

But  this  very  vanity,  so  unpleasant  in  an  old  man,  is  only 
amusing  in  a  younger  wit  AVhilst  thus  a  gallant  of  the  court 
and  camp,  the  young  nobleman  proved  himself  to  be  no  less 
brave  than  witty.    Juvenile  as  he  was,  with  a  brother  still 
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younger,  tliey  fought  on  the  royalist  side  at  Lichfield,  in  the 
storming  of  the  Cathedral  Close.  For  thus  alloiinng  their  lives 
to  be  endangered,  their  mother  blamed  Lord  Gerard,  one  of  the 
Duke's  guardians ;  idiibt  the  Parliament  seized  the  pretext  of 
confiscating  their  estates,  which  were  afterwards  returned  to 
them,  on  account  of  their  being  under  age  at  the  time  of  con- 
fiscation. The  youths  were  then  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Ear!  of  Northumberiand,  by  whose  permission  they  travelled  in 
France  and  Italy,  where  they  appeared — their  estates  having 
been  restored — ^with  princely  magnificence.  Nevertheless,  on 
hearing  of  the  imprisonment  of  Charles  L  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  gallant  youths  returned  to  England  and  joined  the  army 
under  die  Earl  of  Holland,  who  was  defeated  near  Nonsuch,  in 
Surrey. 

A  sad  episode  in  the  annab  of  these  eventfiil  tiroes  is  pre- 
sented in  the  (ate  of  the  handsome,  brave  Francis  Villiers.  His 
murder,  for  one  can  call  it  by  no  other  name,  shows  how  keenly 
die  personal  feelings  of  the  Roundheads  were  engaged  in  this 
national  quarrel  Under  most  circumstances.  Englishmen  would 
hsTe  qisred  die  youth,  and  respected  the  gallantry  of  the  firee 
young  soldier,  who,  planting  himsdf  against  an  oak-tree  whidi 
grew  in  the  road,  refiised  to  ask  for  quarter,  but  defended  him- 
sdf against  several  assailants.  But  the  name  of  Villiers  was 
hateful  in  Puritan  ears.  '  Hew  them  down,  root  and  brandi  f 
WIS  die  sentiment  that  actuated  the  soldiery.  His  very  loveli- 
ness exa^>erated  their  vengeance.  At  last,  *  with  nine  wounds 
on  his  beautifiil  face  and  body,'  says  Fairfiix, '  he  was  slain.* 
'The  ckk-lree,'  writes  the  devoted  servant, '  is  his  monnment,' 
and  the  letters  of  F.  V.  were  cut  in  it  m  his  day.  His  body 
was  conveyed  by  water  to  Vork  House,  and  was  entombed  with 
dut  of  his  fiidier,  m  die  Chapel  of  Heniy  VII. 

His  brother  fled  towards  St  Neot's,  where  he  encountered  m 
strange  kind  of  peril  Tobias  Rustat  attended  him ;  and  was 
with  him  m  the  rising  in  Kent  for  King  Charies  I.,  wherein  die 
Duke  was  engaged ;  and  they,  being  put  to  the  flight,  the  Duke's 
helmet,  by  a  brush  under  a  tree,  was  turned  upon  his  back,  and 
tied  so  last  with  a  string  under  his  throat, '  that  without  the  pee- 
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sent  help  of  T.  R.,'  writes  Fairfax,  '  it  had  undoubtedly  choked 
hiiD,  as  I  have  credibly  heard.'* 

Whilst  at  St  Neot's,  the  house  in  which  Villieis  had  taken 
refuge  was  surrounded  with  soldiers.  He  had  a  stout  heart,  and 
a  dexterous  hand ;  he  took  his  resolution ;  rushed  out  upon  his 
foes,  killed  the  officer  in  command,  galltqied  off  and  jcnneddie 
Prince  in  the  Downs. 

The  sad  story  of  Charles  I.  was  played  out;  but  ViDiets  re- 
mained stanch,  and  was  pemutted  to  return  and  to  accompanjr 
Frince  Charles  into  Scotland.  Then  came  die  battle  of  Wof> 
ccster  in  1651 :  there  Charles  II.  showed  himself  a  worthy  de- 
scendant of  James  IV,  of  Scotland.  He  resolved  to  conquer 
or  die :  with  desperate  gallanDy  the  English  Cavaliers  and  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  seconded  the  monarch's  valiant  onslaught  on 
Cromwell's  horse,  and  the  invincible  Life  Guards  were  almost 
driven  back  by  the  shock.  But  they  were  not  seconded; 
Chafes  II.  had  his  horse  twice  shot  under  him,  but,  nothing 
daunted,  he  was  the  last  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  field,  and 
then  only  upon  the  solicitations  of  his  ftiends. 

Charles  retired  to  Kidderminster  that  evening.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  gallant  Lord  Derby,  Wilmot,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Rochester,  and  some  others,  rode  near  him.  They  were 
followed  by  a  small  body  of  horse.  Disconsolately  they  rode 
on  northwards,  a  faithful  band  of  sixty  being  resolved  to  escort 
his  Majesty  to  Scotland.  At  length  they  halted  on  Kinver 
Heath,  near  Kidderminster :  their  guide  having  lost  the  way. 
In  this  extremity  Lord  Derby  said  that  he  had  been  received 
kindly  at  an  old  house  in  a  secluded  woody  country,  between 
Tong  Castle  and  Brewood,  on  the  borders  of  Stailbrdshire.  It 
was  named  '  Boscobcl,'  he  said ;  and  that  v-ord  has  hencefcvth 
conjured  up  to  the  mind's  eye  the  remembrance  of  a  band  of 
tired  heroes,  riding  through  «-oody  glades  to  an  ancient  house, 
where  shelter  was  given  to  the  worn-out  horses  and  scarcely  less 
harassed  riders. 

*  Tlw  dajt  after  the  ballle  U  Kinnmi.  Ihe  Duke's  aUla  were  confiscated, 
(tlh  Julr,  i648.)~Xichor)Huioryor  Leicesienhite.kii,  aij  ;  who  ilu  uyi  Ihat 
the  Duke  otkxtA  mairiagc  la  one  of  the  daughlen  of  Cromwell,  bol  was  re- 
fieed.  He  went  abroail  in  i&tS.  but  nnimed  with  Charia  II.  to  Scotland  in 
1650^  and  afain  exapcd  10  France  after  the  tiatlle  of  Worcaicr,  1651.  The  sale 
of  the  pictuiB  would  Mcm  10  have  commenced  dudBg  hii  first  exile. 
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But  not  so  rapidly  did  they  in  reality  proceed.  A  Catholic 
family,  named  GifTard,  were  living  at  VVhite-Ladies,  about 
twenty  six  miles  from  Worcester.  This  was  only  about  half  a 
mile  from  Boscobel :  it  had  been  a  convent  of  Cistercian  nuns, 
whose  long  white  cloaks  of  old  had  once  been  seen,  ghost-like, 
amid  forest  glades  or  on  hillock  green.  The  White-Ladies  had 
other  memories  to  grace  it  besides  those  of  holy  vestals,  or  of 
imholy  Cavaliers.  From  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  a  respectable 
family  named  Somers  had  owned  the  White-Ladies,  and  inha- 
bited it  since  its  white-garbed  tenants  had  been  turned  out,  and 
the  place  secularized  '  Somers's  House,'  as  it  was  called, 
{though  more  happily,  the  old  name  has  been  restored,)  had 
received  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  progress.  The  richly  culti- 
vated old  conventual  gardens  had  suppUed  the  Queen  with 
some  famous  pears,  and,  in  die  fulness  of  her  approval  of  the 
fruit,  she  had  added  them  to  the  City  arms.  At  that  time  one 
of  these  vaunted  pear-trees  stood  securely  in  the  market-place  of 
Worcester. 

At  the  White-Ladies,  Charies  rested  for  half  an  hour;  and 
here  he  left  his  garters,  waistcoat,  and  other  garments,  to  avoid 
discovery,  ere  he  proceeded.    They  were  long  kept  as  rdics. 

The  mother  of  Lord  Somers  had  been  placed  in  this  old 
house  for  security,  for  she  was  on  the  eve  of  giving  birth  to  die 
future  statesman,  who  was  bom  in  that  sanctuary  just  at  this 
time.  His  fruher  at  that  very  moment  commanded  a  troop  of 
hocse  in  CromwelTs  army,  so  that  the  risk  die  Cavalieii  nm  was 
imminent  The  King's  horse  was  led  into  the  haH  Day  was 
dawning;  and  the  Cavaliers,  as  they  entered  the  old  convcntnal 
tenement,  and  saw  the  sunbeams  on  its  walls,  perceived  their 
peril  A  family  of  servants  named  Penderdl  hdd  various  offices 
there,  and  at  Boscobd.  William  took  care  of  Boscobel, 
George  wis  a  servant  at  White-Ladies;  Humphrey  was  die 
miller  to  that  house;  Ridiard  lived  dose  by,  at  Hdibal 
Gruige.  He  and  William  were  called  into  the  royal  pre* 
sence.  Lord  Derby  then  said  to  them,  *  This  b  the  Kbg ; 
have  a  care  of  him,  and  prcKrve  him  as  thou  didst  rae* 

Then  the  attendant  courtien  began  undressing  the  Kinf. 
They  look  off  his  boflkxMt,  and  put  on  him  a  *  noggon  coarse 
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shirt,'  and  a  green  suit  and  another  doublet — Richard  Pende- 
rell's  woodman's  dress.  Lord  Wihnot  cut  his  sovereign's  haii 
with  a  knife,  but  Richard  Penderell  took  up  his  shears  and 
finished  the  work.  '  Bum  it,'  said  the  king ;  but  Richard  kept 
the  sacred  locks.  Then  Charles  covered  his  dark  face  with 
soot  Could  anything  h&ve  taken  away  the  expression  of  his 
half-3leq}y,  half-meny  eyes  ? 

They  departed,  and  half  an  hour  aflxrwards  Colonel  Ashen- 
hurs^  with  a  troop  of  Roundhead  horse,  rode  up  to  the  M^te- 
Ladics.  The  King,  meantime,  had  been  conducted  by  Rkhard 
Penderell  into  a  coppice-wood,  with  a  bill-hook  in  his  hands  for 
defence  and  disguise.  But  his  followers  were  overtaken  near 
Newport;  and  here  Buckingham,  with  Lords  Talbot  and  Levig- 
ton,  escaped ;  and  henceforth,  tmdl  Charles's  wanderings  were 
transferred  from  England  to  France,  Geoi^e  Villiers  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  Prince.  Accompanied  by  the  Earls  of  Derby 
and  Lauderdale,  and  by  Lord  Talbot,  he  proceeded  northwards, 
in  hopes  of  joining  General  Leslie  and  the  Scotch  horse.  But 
their  hopes  were  soon  dashed :  attacked  by  a  body  of  Round- 
heads, Buckingham  and  Lord  Leviston  were  compelled  to  leave 
the  high  road,  to  alight  from  their  horses,  and  to  make  their  way 
to  Bloorc  Park,  near  Newport,  where  Villiers  found  a  shelter. 
He  was  soon,  however,  necessitated  to  depart :  he  put  on  a 
labourer's  dress ;  he  deposited  his  George,  a  gift  irom  Henrietta 
Maria,  with  a  companion,  and  set  off  for  ffillstrop,  in  Notting- 
hamshire, one  Matthews,  a  carpenter,  acdng  as  his  guide ;  at 
Billstrop  he  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Hawley,  a  Cavalier ;  and 
from  that  place  he  went  to  Brookesby,  in  Leicestershire,  the 
original  seat  of  the  Villiers  family,  and  the  birthplace  of  his 
father.  Here  he  was  received  by  Lady  Villiers — the  widow, 
probably,  of  his  father's  brother,  Sir  William  Villiers,  one  of 
those  contented  country  squires  who  not  only  sought  no  dis- 
tinction, but  scarcely  thanked  James  I.  when  he  made  bim  a 
baronet  Here  might  the  hunted  refiigee  see^  on  the  open  bat- 
tlements of  die  church,  the  shields  on  which  were  exhibited 
united  quarterings  of  bis  father's  family  with  those  of  his  mo- 
ther; here,  listen  to  old  tales  about  his  grandfather,  good  Sir 
George,  who  married  a  serving-woman  in  his  deceased  wife's 
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kitchen  ;*  and  that  sen*ing-woman  became  the  leader  of  fashions 
in  the  court  of  James.  Here  he  might  ponder  on  the  vicissitudes 
which  isarked  the  destiny  of  the  house  of  Villiers,  and  wonder 
what  should  come  next 

That  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  strong  within  him,  is  shown 
by  his  daring  to  go  up  to  London,  and  disguising  himself  as  a 
mountebank.  He  had  a  coat  made,  called  a  'Jack  Pudding 
Coat :'  a  little  hat  was  stuck  on  his  head,  with  a  fox's  tail  in  it, 
and  cocks'  feathers  here  and  there.  A  wizard's  mask  one  day, 
a  daubinj^  of  flour  another,  completed  the  di^uise  it  was  then 
so  usual  to  assim:ie:  witness  the  long  traffic  held  at  Exeter 
Change  by  the  Duchess  of  T3rrconne],  Francis  Jennings,  in  a 
white  ma^  selling  laces,  and  French  gew-gaws,  a  trader  to  all 
appearance,  but  really  carrying  on  political  intrigues ;  every  one 
went  to  chat  with  the  'White  Milliner,'  as  she  was  called, 
during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  The  Duke  next  erected 
a  Ftage  at  Charing  Cross — in  the  very  face  of  the  stem  Rum- 
pers,  who,  with  long  faces,  rode  past  the  sinful  man  each  day 
as  they  came  ambling  up  from  the  Parliament  House.  A  band 
of  puppet-players  and  violins  set  up  their  shows;  and  music 
covers  a  multitude  of  incongruities.  The  ballad  was  tiien  die 
great  vehicle  of  personal  attack,  and  ViUiers's  dawning  taste 
for  poetry  was  shown  in  the  ditties  which  he  now  composed, 
and  in  which  he  sometimes  assisted  vocally.  \Vhilst  all  the 
other  Cavaliers  were  forced  to  fly,  he  thus  bearded  his  enemies 
in  their  very  homes :  sometimes  he  talked  to  them  £ice  to  bee, 
and  kept  the  sanctinxmious  citizens  in  talk,  till  they  foond 
themselves  sinfully  disposed  to  laugh.  But  this  vagrant  life 
had  serious  evils :  it  broke  down  all  therestnunts  whidi  civilised 
society  naturally,  and  beneficially,  imposes.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Butler,  the  author  of  Hodibras,  writes,  'rises, 
eats,  goes  to  bed  by  the  Julian  account,  long  after  all  othen 
that  go  by  the  new  style,  and  keeps  the  same  hours  with  owls 
and  the  Antipodes.     He  is  a  great  observer  of  the  Tartar  cos- 
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toais,  and  never  eats  till  the  great  cham,  having  dined,  makes 
proclamation  that  all  the  world  may  go  to  dinner.  He  does 
not  dwell  in  his  house,  but  haunts  it  like  an  evil  spirit,  that 
walks  all  night,  to  disturb  the  family,  and  never  appears  by 
day.  He  lives  perpetually  benighted,  runs  out  of  his  life,  and 
loses  his  time  as  men  do  their  ways  in  the  dark :  and  as  blind 
men  are  led  by  their  dogs,  so  he  is  governed  by  some  mean 
servant  or  other  that  relates  to  his  pleasures.  He  is  as  incon- 
stant as  the  moon  which  he  lives  imder ;  and  although  he  does 
nothing  but  advise  with  his  pillow  all  day,  he  is  as  great  a 
stranger  to  himself  as  he  is  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  His  mind 
entertains  all  things  that  come  and  go;  but  like  guests  and 
strangers,  they  are  not  welcome  if  they  stay  long.  This  lays 
him  open  to  all  cheats,  quacks,  and  impostors,  who  apply  to 
every  particular  humour  while  it  lasts,  and  afterwards  vanish. 
He  deforms  nature,  while  he  intends  to  adorn  her,  like  Indians 
that  hang  jewels  in  their  lips  and  noses.  His  ears  are  perpe- 
tually drilling  with  a  fiddlestick,  and  endures  pleasures  with  less 
patience  than  other  men  do  their  pains.' 

The  more  effectually  to  support  his  character  as  a  mounte- 
bank, Villiers  sold  mithridate  and  galbanum  plasters:  thou- 
sands of  spectators  and  customers  thronged  every  day  to  see 
and  hear  him.  Possibly  many  guessed  that  beneath  all  this 
^ntastic  exterior  some  ulterior  project  was  concealed ;  yet  he 
remained  untouched  by  the  City  Guards.  Well  did  Dryden 
describe  him : — 

*Then  all  for  women,  painlins^.  rtiyinins^,  drinkins^. 
Beside  ten  thousand  raJcs  that  cfied  in  thinking. 
Blest  Diadman,  who  could  eveiy  hour  employ 
With  something  new  to  wish  or  to  enjoy.' 

His  elder  sister.  Lady  Mary  Villiers,  had  married  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  one  of  the  loyal  adherents  of  Charles  I.  The 
duke  was,  therefore,  in  durance  at  Windsor,  whilst  the  duchess 
was  to  be  phced  under  strict  surveillance  at  \\liitehalL 

Villiers  resolved  to  see  her.  Hearing  that  she  was  to  pass 
into  AVliitehall  on  a  certain  day,  he  set  up  his  stage  where  she 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  him.  He  had  something  important 
to  say  to  her.     As  she  drew  near,  he  cried  out  to  the  mob  that 
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he  would  give  them  a  song  on  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham :  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable. 
'The  mob/  it  is  related,  'stopped  the  coach  and  the  duchess 
.  .  .  Nay,  so  outrageous  were  the  mob,  that  they  forced  the 
duchess,  who  was  then  the  handsomest  woman  in  Engbnd,  to 
sit  in  the  boot  of  the  coach,  and  to  hear  him  sing  all  his  iaqier- 
tinent  songs.  Having  left  off  singing,  he  told  them  it  was  no 
more  than  reason  that  he  should  present  the  duchess  with  some 
of  the  songs.  So  he  alighted  from  his  stage,  covered  all  over 
with  papers  and  ridiculous  little  pictures.  Having  come  to  the 
coach,  he  took  off  a  black  piece  of  taffeta,  which  he  alwiyt 
wore  over  one  of  his  eyes,  when  his  sister  discovered  imme- 
diately who  he  was,  yet  had  so  much  presence  of  mind  as  doI 
to  give  the  least  sign  of  mistrust ;  nay,  she  gave  him  some  veiy 
opprobrious  language,  but  was  very  eager  at  snatfhing  the 
papers  he  threw  into  her  coach.  Among  diem  was  a  padcet  of 
letters,  which  she  had  no  sooner  got  but  she  went  forinid»  the 
duke,  at  the  head  of  the  mob,  attending  and  hallooing  her  m 
good  way  out  of  the  town.' 

A  still  more  daring  adventure  was  contemplated  also  \ff  diis 
young,  irresistible  duke.  Bridget  Cromwell,  the  eldest  dai%fater 
of  Oliver,  was,  at  that  time,  a  bride  of  twenty-six  years  of  age; 
having  married,  in  1647,  the  saintly  Henry  Ireton,  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland.  Bridget  was  the  pattern  heroine  of  die  ^ummgmij 
the  quintessence  of  all  propriety ;  the  impersonatioii  of  sanctity ; 
an  ultra  republican,  who  scarcely  accorded  to  her  fiuher  the 
modest  title  of  Protector.  She  was  esteemed  by  her  party  m 
'  personage  of  sublime  growth :'  '  humUedy  not  exalted,'  accord- 
tng  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  by  her  elevation :  'nevertheless,'  sayi 
that  excellent  lady,  '  as  my  Lady  Iretoo  was  walking  in  the  St 
}ames's  Park,  the  I^dy  lambert,  as  prood  as  her  hnsbttid, 
came  by  where  she  was,  and  as  the  present  princes  ahnys 
hath  precedency  of  the  relict  of  the  dead,  so  she  pot  by  my 
Lady  Ireton,  who,  notwithstanding  her  piety  and  htnnility,  was 
a  little  grieved  at  the  affront' 

AAer  this  anecdote  one  cannot  give  modi  credence  to  this 
lady's  humility :  Bridget  was,  however,  a  woman  of  powerfnl 
intellect,  weakened  by  her  extreme,  and,  to  tise  a  now  conunoa 
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term,  crotchety  opinions.  Like  most  cspritsfofis,  she  was  easily 
imposed  upon.  One  day  this  paragon  saw  a  mountebank 
dandng  on  a  stage  in  the  most  exquisite  style.  His  fine  shape, 
too,  caught  the  attention  of  one  who  assumed  to  be  above  all 
folly.  It  is  sometimes  fatal  to  one's  peace  to  look  out  of  a 
window;  no  one  knows  what  sights  may  rivet  or  displease. 
Mistress  Ireton  was  sittmg  at  her  window  unconscious  that  any 
one  with  the  hated  and  malignant  name  of '  Villiers'  was  before 
her.  After  some  unholy  admiration^  she  sent  to  speak  to  the 
mummer.  The  duke  scarcely  knew  whether  to  trust  himself  in  the 
power  of  the  bloodthirsty  Ireton's  bride  or  not — ^yet  his  courage 
— his  love  of  sport — ^prevailed.  He  visited  her  that  evening:  no 
longer,  however,  in  his  jack-pudding  coat,  but  in  a  rich  suit, 
disguised  with  a  cloak  over  it  He  wore  still  a  plaster  over  one 
eye,  and  was  much  disposed  to  take  it  off,  but  prudence  for- 
bade; and  thus  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  prim  and 
saintly  Bridget  Ireton.  The  particulars  of  the  interview  rest  on 
his  statement,  and  they  must  not,  therefore,  be  accepted  im- 
plicitly. Mistress  Ireton  is  said  to  have  made  advances  to  the 
handsome  incognito.  What  a  triumph  to  a  man  like  Villiers, 
to  have  intrigued  with  my  Lord  Protector's  sanctified  daughter ! 
But  she  inspired  him  with  disgust  He  saw  in  her  the  pre- 
sumption and  hypocrisy  of  her  father ;  he  hated  her  as  Crom- 
wdl's  daughter  and  Ireton's  wife.  He  told  her,  therefore,  that 
he  was  a  Jew,  and  could  not  by  his  laws  become  the  paramour 
of  a  Christian  woman.  The  saintly  Bridget  stood  amazed  ;  she 
had  imprudendy  let  him  into  some  of  the  most  important 
secrets  of  her  party.  A  Jew !  It  was  dreadful !  But  how 
could  a  person  of  that  persuasion  be  so  strict,  so  strait-laced  ? 
She  probably  entertained  all  the  horror  of  Jews  which  the  Puri- 
tanical party  cherished  as  a  virtue ;  forgetting  the  lessons  of 
toleration  and  liberality  inculcated  by  Holy  Writ  She  sent, 
however,  for  a  certain  Jeu-ish  Rabbi  to  converse  ^nth  the 
stranger.  A\liat  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  surprise,  on 
visiting  her  one  evening,  to  see  the  learned  doctor  armed  at  all 
points  with  the  Talmud,  and  thirsting  for  dispute,  by  the  side 
of  the  saintly  Bridget  He  could  noways  meet  such  a  body  of 
controversy;  but  thought  it  best  forthwith  :o  set  off  for  the 
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Downs,  Before  he  departed  lie  uTote,  Iiowevcr,  to  Mistress 
Ireton,  on  the  plea  that  she  might  wish  to  know  to  what  tribe  of 
Jews  he  belonged  So  he  sent  her  a  note  written  with  all  his 
native  wit  and  point* 

Buckingham  now  experienced  all  the  miseries  that  a  man  of 
expensive  pleasures  with  a  sequestzated  estate  is  likely  to 
endure.  One  friend  remained  to  watch  over  his  interests  in 
Eng^d.  This  was  John  Traylman,  a  servant  of  his  late 
father's,  who  was  left  to  guard  the  collection  of  pictures  made 
by  the  late  duke,  and  deposited  in  York  House.  That  collec- 
tion was,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  the  third  in  point 
of  value  in  England,  being  only  inferior  to  those  of  Charles  L 
and  the  Eari  df  Arundel 

It  had  been  bought,  with  inmiense  expense,  partly  by  the 
duke's  agents  in  Italy,  the  Mantua  Gallery  sup[^ying  a  great 
portion — partly  in  France — partly  in  Flanders ;  and  to  Flanders 
a  great  portion  was  destined  now  to  return.  Secredy  and  labo- 
riously did  old  Traylroan  pack  up  and  send  off  these  treasmes 
to  Antwerp,  where  now  the  gay  youth  idiom  the  aged  domestic 
had  known  from  a  child  was  in  want  and  exile.  The  pidnres 
were  cageriy  bought  by  a  foreign  collector  named  Doait  The 
proceeds  gave  poor  Villiers  bread;  but  the  noble  wofks  of 
Titian  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  others,  were  lost  for  ever  to 
England. 

It  must  have  been  very  irriuting  to  Villiers  to  know  dial 
whilst  he  just  existed  abroad,  the  great  estates  enjoyed  by  his 
father  were  being  subjected  to  pillage  by  Cromwell's  soldiq% 
or  sold  for  pitiful  sums  by  the  Coounisstoners  aj^xwited  fay 
the  Pariiament  to  break  up  and  annihilate  many  of  the  old  pio- 
perties  in  England.  Burieigh-on-the-Hill,  the  stately  seal  on 
which  the  first  duke  had  la\ished  thousands,  had  been  taken 
by  the  Roundheads.  It  was  so  laige,  and  presented  so  \ao%  a 
line  of  buildings,  that  the  Pariiamentarians  could  not  hold  il 
without  leaving  in  it  a  great  garrison  and  stores  of  ammunition. 
It  was  therefore  burnt,  and  the  stables  alone  occupied;  and 
those  even  were  formed  into  a  house  of  unusual  sise.    Yoik 

*  Thit  iobdcnl  is  lakra  from  Madaoie  Doaon*  Mcmoift,  p«t  L  pi  86b 
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House  was  doubtless  marked  out  for  the  next  destructive 
decree.  There  was  something  in  the  very  history  of  this  house 
which  might  be  supposed  to  excite  the  wrath  of  the  Round- 
heads. Queen  Mary  (whom  we  must  not,  after  Miss  Strick- 
land's admirable  life  of  her,  call  Bloody  Queen  Maiy,  but  who 
will  always  be  best  known  by  that  unpleasant  title)  had  be- 
stowed York  House  on  the  See  of  York,  as  a  compensation  for 
York  House,  at  Whitehall,  which  Henry  VIII.  had  taken  from 
Wolsey.  It  had  afterwards  come  into  possession  of  the  Keepers 
of  the  Great  Seal  Lord  Bacon  was  bom  in  York  House,  his 
Either  having  lived  there ;  and  the 

'Greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind,' 

built  here  an  aviary  which  cost  ^300.  "When  the  Duke  of 
Lennox  wished  to  buy  York  House,  Bacon  thus  wrote  to 
him : — *  For  this  you  will  pardon  me :  York  House  is  the  house 
where  my  father  died,  and  where  I  first  breathed ;  and  there 
will  I  yield  my  last  breath,  if  it  so  please  God  and  the  King.' 
It  did  not,  however,  please  the  King  that  he  should ;  the  house 
was  borrowed  only  by  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham  from  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  then  exchanged  for  another  seat,  on 
the  plea  that  the  duke  would  want  it  for  the  reception  of  foreign 
potentates,  and  for  entertainments  given  to  royalty. 

The  duke  puUed  it  down:  and  the  house,  which  was 
erected  as  a  temporary  structure,  was  so  superb  that  even 
Pepys,  twenty  years  after  it  had  been  left  to  bats  and  cob- 
webs, speaks  of  it  in  raptures,  as  of  a  place  in  which  the  great 
duke's  soul  was  seen  in  every  chamber.  On  the  walls  were 
shields  on  which  the  arms  of  Manners  and  of  Villiers — ^pea- 
cocks and  lions — ^were  quartered.  York  House  was  never, 
however,  finished ;  but  as  the  lover  of  old  haunts  enters 
Buckingham  Street  in  the  Strand,  he  i^nll  perceive  an  ancient 
water-gate,  beautifully  proportioned,  built  by  Inigo  Jones — 
smoky,  isolated,  impaired — ^but  still  speaking  volumes  of  re- 
membrance of  the  glories  of  the  assassinated  duke,  who  had 
purposed  to  build  the  whole  house  in  that  style. 

*  Yorschaux^  as  he  called  it — ^York  House — the  French 
ambassador  had  written  word  to  his  friends  at  home,  '  is  the 
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most  richly  fitted  up  of  any  that  I  saw/  The  galleries  and 
state  rooms  were  graced  by  the  display  of  the  Roman  marbles, 
b<9th  busts  and  statues,  which  the  first  duke  had  bought  from 
Rubens ;  whilst  in  the  gardens  the  Cain  and  Abel  of  John  of 
Bologna,  given  by  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  to  King  Charles,  ana 
by  hbi  bestowed  on  the  elder  George  Villiers,  made  that  £ur 
flauawue  famous.  It  was  doomed — as  were  what  were  called 
die  'superstitious*  pictures  in  the  house — to  destmctioii : 
henceforth  all  was  in  decay  and  neglect  '  I  went  to  see  YoriL 
House  and  gardens,'  Evelyn  writes  in  1655,  'belonging  to 
the  former  greate  Buckingham,  but  now  much  ruined  through 
neglect' 

Ttaylman,  doubtless,  kept  George  Villiers  the  younger  in 
full  possession  of  all  that  was  to  happen  to  that  deserted  tene- 
ment in  which  the  old  man  mourned  for  the  departed,  and 
thought  of  die  absent 

The  intelligence  which  he  had  soon  to  communicate  was 
aU-important  YoriL  House  was  to  be  occupied  again;  and 
Cromwdl  and  his  coadjutors  had  bestowed  it  on  Faiiiax. 
The  blow  was  perhaps  softened  by  the  reflection  that  Fairfiuc 
was  a  man  of  generous  temper ;  and  that  he  had  an  only 
daughter,  Mary  Fairfax,  young,  and  an  heiress.  Thoo^  die 
daughter  of  a  Puritan,  a  sort  of  interest  was  attached,  even  by 
Cavaliers,  to  Mary  Fairfax,  from  her  having,  at  five  yean  of 
age^  followed  her  father  through  the  ci\'il  wars  on  hocseback, 
seated  before  a  maidsenrant ;  and  having,  on  her  journey, 
frequently  £unted,  she  was  so  ill  as  to  have  been  left  in  a 
hoitte  by  the  roadside,  her  father  never  expecting  to  see  ber 
sgain. 

In  reference  to  this  young  giri,  then  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  Buckingham  now  formed  a  plan.  He  resolved  to 
return  to  England  disguised,  to  offer  his  hand  to  Kfary  Fair- 
fax, and  so  recover  his  property  through  the  influence  of 
Fairfax.  He  was  confident  of  his  own  attractions ;  and,  in- 
deed,  firom  every  account,  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  reckless,  handsome,  specubtive  characters  that  often  take 
the  fimcy  of  better  men  than  themselves.  '  He  had,'  says 
Burnet,  'no  sort  of  literature,  only  he  was  drawn  into  diy*> 
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mistiy ;  and  for  some  years  he  thought  he  was  very  near  the 
finding  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  had  the  effect  that 
attends  on  ^1  such  men  as  he  was,  when  they  are  drawn  in, 
to  lay  out  for  it  He  had  no  principles  of  religion,  virtue,  or 
friendship ;  pleasure,  frolic,  or  extravagant  diversion,  was  all  he 
laid  to  heart  He  was  true  to  nothing ;  for  he  was  not  true  to 
himself.  He  had  no  steadiness  nor  conduct;  he  could  keep 
no  secret,  nor  execute  any  design  without  spoiling  it ;  he  could 
never  fix  his  thoughts,  nor  govern  his  estate,  though  then  the 
greatest  in  England.  He  was  bred  about  the  king,  and  for 
many  years  he  had  a  great  ascendant  over  him ;  but  he  spoke 
of  him  to  all  persons  with  that  contempt,  that  at  last  he  drew 
a  lasting  disgrace  upon  himself.  And  he  at  length  ruined  both 
body  and  mind,  fortune  .and  reputation,  equally.' 

This  was  a  sad  prospect  for  poor  Mary  Fairfax,  but  certainly 
if  in  their  choice 


•'  Weak  women  go  astray. 
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and  she  was  less  to  blame  in  her  choice  than  her  father,  who 
ought  to  have  advised  her  against  the  marriage.  Where  and 
how  they  met  is  not  known.  Mary  was  not  attractive  in 
person :  she  was  in  her  youth  little,  broi^n,  and  thin,  but 
became  a  '  short  fat  body,'  as  De  Grammont  tells  us,  in  her 
early  married  life ;  in  the  later  period  of  her  existence  she  was 
described  by  the  Vicomtesse  de  Longueville  as  a  Mittle  round 
crumpled  woman,  very  fond  of  fineiy ;'  and  she  adds  that,  on 
visiting  the  duchess  one  day,  she  found  her,  though  in  mourn- 
ing, in  a  kind  of  loose  robe  over  her,  all  edged  and  laced  with 
gold.     So  much  for  a  Puritan's  daughter ! 

To  this  insipid  personage  the  duke  presented  himself.  She 
soon  liked  him,  and  in  spite  of  his  outrageous  infidelities,  con- 
tinued to  like  him  after  their  marriage. 

He  carried  his  point :  Mary  Fairfax  became  his  wife  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1675,  and,  by  the  influence  of  Fairfax,  his 
estate,  or,  at  all  events,  a  portion  of  the  revenues,  about 
^4,000  a  year,  it  is  said,  were  restored  to  him.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  mortif>'ing  to  find  that  in  1672,  he  sold  York  House,  in 
which  his  father  had  taken  such  pride,  for  ;;^3o,oco.    The 
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house  was  pulled  down  ;  streets  were  erected  on  the  gardens : 
George  Street,  Villicrs  Street,  Duke  Street  Buckingham  Street, 
Off  Alle^  recall  the  name  of  the  'fll-stanred  George,  first  duke, 
and  of  his  needy,  profligate  son ;  but  the  only  trace  of  the  real 
greatness  of  the  family  importance  thus  swept  away  is  in  die 
motto  inscribed  on  the  point  of  old  Inigo't  water-gate,  towards 
die  street :  *Fidd  eoHcula  erux*  It  is  sad  for  all  good  royalists 
to  reflect  that  it  was  not  die  rabid  Roundhead,  but  a  degenerate 
Cavalier,  idio  sold  and  thus  destroyed  York  House. 

The  marriage  with  Mary  Fairfax,  though  one  of  interest 
solely,  was  not  a  mhaUiancei  her  father  was  connected  by 
the  female  side  with  the  Earis  of  Rutland ;  he  was  also  a 
man  of  a  generous  spirit,  as  he  had  shown,  in  handing  over  to 
the  Countess  of  Derby  the  rents  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which 
had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  Pariiament  In  a  similar 
spirit  he  was  not  sorry  to  restore  York  House  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

Cromwell,  however,  was  highly  exasperated  by  die  nuptials 
between  Mary  Fairfax  and  Villiers,  which  took  place  at  Nan- 
Appleton,  near  York,  one  of  Fairfax's  estates.  The  Protector 
had,  it  is  said,  intended  Villiers  for  one  of  his  own  daughten. 
Upon  what  plea  he  acted  it  is  not  stated :  he  committed 
Villiers  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  until  the  death  of 
Oliver,  and  the  accession  of  Richard  CromwdL 

In  vain  did  Fairfax  solidt  his  release :  Cromwdl  refosed 
it,  and  Villiers  remained  in  durance  until  the  abdication  of 
Richaid  Cromwell,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty,  but  not  without 
die  following  conditions,  dated  Febraary  sist,  165S— 9  : — 

'The  humble  petition  of  George  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
this  day  read.  Resolved  that  George  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
now  prisoner  at  Windsor  Casde,  upon  his  engagement  upon 
hb  honour  at  the  bar  of  thb  House,  and  upon  the  engage^ 
ment  of  Lord  Fairfax  in  ^{^20,000  diat  the  said  duke  shall 
peaceably  demain  himself  for  the  future,  and  shall  not  join 
with,  or  abet,  or  have  any  correspondence  with,  any  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  Protector,  and  of  thb  Commonwealth,  in 
any  of  the  parts  beyond  the  sea,  or  within  this  Common* 
wodthy  shaU  be  discharged  of  his  imprisonment  and  restraint ; 
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and  that  the  Governor  of  Windsor  Castle  be  required  to 
brmg  Ihe  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  the  bar  of  this  House  on 
Wednesday  next,  to  engage  his  honour  accordingly.  Ordered, 
that  the  security  of  ^20,000  to  be  given  by  the  Lord  Fairfax, 
on  the  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  be  taken  in  the 
name  of  His  Hi^mess  the  Lord  Protector.' 

During  his  incarceration  at  Windsor,  Buckingham  had  a 
companion,  of  whom  many  a  better  man  might  have  been 
envious :  this  was  Abraham  Cowley,  an  old  coU^e  friend  of 
die  duke's.  Cowley  was  the  son  of  a  grocer,  and  owed  his 
entrance  into  academic  life  to  having  been  a  King's  Scholar 
at  Westminster.  One  day  he  happened  to  take  up  from  his 
mother^s  parlour  window  a  copy  of  Spenser's  '  Faerie  Queene.' 
He  eagerly  perused  the  delightful  volume,  thou^  he  was  then 
only  twelve  years  old :  and  this  impulse  being  given  to  his 
mind,  became  at  fifteen  a  reciter  of  verses.  His  '  Poetical 
Blossoms,'  published  whilst  he  was  still  at  school,  gave,  how- 
ever, no  foretaste  of  his  future  eminence.  He  proceeded  to 
Trinity  CoU^e,  Cambridge,  where  his  friendship  with  Villiers 
was  formed;  and  where,  perhaps,  from  that  circumstance, 
Cowley's  predilections  for  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  was  ripened 
into  loyalty. 

No  two  characters  could  be  more  dissimilar  than  those  of 
Abraham  Cowley  and  George  Villiers.  Cowley  was  quiet, 
modest,  sober,  of  a  thoughtful,  philosophical  turn,  and  of  an 
affectionate  nature;  neither  boasting  of  his  own  merits  nor 
depreciating  others.  He  was  the  friend  pf  Lucius  Cary,  Lord 
Falkland ;  and  yet  he  loved,  though  he  must  have  condenmed, 
George  Villiers.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  whilst  Cowley  im- 
parted his  love  of  poetry  to  Villiers,  Villiers  may  have  inspired 
die  pensive  and  blameless  poet  with  a  love  of  that  display 
of  wit  then  in  vogue,  and  heightened  that  sense  of  humour 
which  speaks  forth  in  some  of  Cowley's  productions.  Few 
audiors  suggest  so  many  new  thoughts,  really  his  own,  as 
Cowley.  '  His  works,'  it  has  been  said,  '  are  a  flower-garden 
run  to  weeds,  but  the  flowers  are  numerous  and  briUiant,  and 
a  search  after  them  will  repay  the  pains  of  a  collector  who  is 
not  too  indolent  or  fastidious.' 
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As  Cowley  and  his  friend  passed  the  weary  houn  in 
durance,  many  an  old  tale  could  the  poet  tell  the  peer  of 
stiiring  times ;  for  .  Cowley  had  accompanied  Charles  L  In 
many  a  perilous  journey,  and  had  protected  Queen  Henrietta 
Marilft  in  her  escape  to  France :  throu^  Cowley  had  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  royal  pair,  when  separated,  been  carried 
on.  The  poet  had  before  suffered  imprisonment  for  his  loyalty; 
and,  to  disguise  his  actual  occupation,  had  obtained  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  assumed  die  character  of  a 
physician,  on  the  strength  of  knowing  the  virtues  of  a  few  plants. 

Many  a  laugh,  doubtless,  had  Buckingham  at  the  expense  of 
Dr.  Cowley :  however,  in  later  days,  the  duke  proved  a  true 
friend  to  die  poet,  in  helping  to  procure  for  him  the  lease  of 
a  (arm  at  Chertsey  from  the  queen,  and  here  Cowley,  rich 
upon  ^300  a  year,  ended  his  days. 

For  some  time  after  Bucking^iam's  release,  he  lived  quietly 
and  respectably  at  Nun-Appleton,  widi  General  Faix&z  and 
the  vapid  Mary.  But  the  Restoration — the  first  dawnings  ol 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  commencement  of  this 
biography — ruined  him,  body  and  mind. 

He  was  made  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  a  Member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  afterwards  Master  of  the  Hwse,*  and 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Yorkshire.  He  lived  in  great  magnificence 
at  Wallingford  House,  a  tenement  next  to  York  Houses  inteaded 
to  be  the  habitable  and  nsefiil  appendage  to  that  palace. 

He  was  henceforth,  until  he  proved  treacherous  to  his  tove* 
reign,  the  brightest  ornament  of  Whitehall  Beauty  of  perMO 
was  hereditary :  his  father  was  styled  the  '  handsomest-bodied 
man  in  England,' and  Geoige  ViUiers  the  younger  equalled 
George  Villien  the  dder  in  all  perK>nal  aocompUdunents. 
When  he  entered  the  Presence-Chamber  all  eyes  fbUowed 
him;  every  movement  was  gracefiil  and  stately.  Sir  John 
Reresby  pronounced  him  '  to  be  the  finest  gendeman  he  ever 
saw.'  '  He  was  bom,'  Madame  Dunois  dedaicd,  *  for  galkiiliy 
and  magnificence.'  Hb  wit  was  &ultlesi»  but  his  namien 
engaging ;  yet  his  sallies  often  descended  into  baflboQCfy,  aad 
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he  spared  no  one  in  his  merry  moods.     One  evening  a  play 
of  Dryden's  ivas  represented.    An  actress  had  to  spout  forth 

'  My  wound  Is  great  because  it  ii  w>  small  I' 
Slie  gave  it  otit  with  pathos,  paused,  and  was  theatrically  dis- 
tressed.    Buckingham  was  seated  in  one  of  the  boxes.     He 
.rose,  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  face  well  known  in  all  gay 
assemblies,  in  a  tone  of  burlesque  he  answered — 
'  Then  'twould  be  greater  were  it  none  at  oU.' 
Instantly  the  audience  laughed  at  the  Duke's  tone  of  ridicule, 
and  die  poor  woman  was  hissed  off  the  stage. 

The  king  himself  did  not  esc;ipe  Buckingham's  shaAs ; 
whibt  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  fell  a  victim  to  his  ridicule : 
nothing  could  n-ithstand  it  There,  not  in  that  iniquitous  gal- 
leiy  at  IVhitehall,  but  in  the  king's  privy  chambers,  Villiers 
might  be  seen,  in  all  the  radiance  of  his  matured  beauty.  His 
face  was  long  and  oval,  with  sleepy,  yet  glistening  eyes,  over 
which  large  arched  eyebrows  seemed  to  contract  a  brow  on 
which  the  ciuls  of  a  massive  wig  (which  fell  almost  to  his 
shoulders)  hung  low.  His  nose  was  long,  well  formed,  and 
flexible ;  his  lips  thin  and  compressed,  and  defined,  as  the  cus- 
tom was,  by  two  very  short,  fine,  black  patches  of  hair,  looking 
more  like  strips  of  sticking-plaster  than  a  moustache.  As  he 
made  his  reverence,  his  rich  robes  fell  over  a  faultless  form. 
He  was  a  beau  to  the  very  fold  of  the  cambric  band  round  his 
throat;  with  long  ends  of  the  richest,  closest  point  that  was 
ever  rummaged  out  from  a  foreign  nunnery  to  be  placed  on  the 
person  of  this  sacrilegious  sinner. 

Behold,  now,  how  he  changes,  Villiers  is  Villiers  no  longer. 
He  is  Clarendon,  walking  solemnly  to  the  Court  of  the  Star 
Chamber :  a  pair  of  bellows  is  hanging  before  him  for  the 
purse ;  Colonel  Titus  is  walking  it-ith  a  fire  shovel  on  hit 
shoulder,  to  represent  a  mace  \  the  king,  himself  a  capital 
mimic,  is  splitting  his  sides  with  laughter  \  the  courtiers  are 
fairly  in  a  roar.  Then  how  he  was  wont  to  divert  the  king 
with  his  descriptions  I  '  Ipswich,  for  instance,'  he  said,  '  was 
ft  town  without   inhabitants — a  river  it  had  without  water — 
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streets  without  names;  and  it  was  a  place  where  asses  wore 
boots :'  alluding  to  the  asses,  when  employed  in  rolling  Lofd 
Hereford's  bowling-green,  having  boots  on  their  feet  to  prevent 
their  injuring  the  tur£ 

Flecknoe,  the  poet,  describes  the  duke  at  this  period,  ia 
'  Euterpe  Revived'— 

The  nlknt'st  penoo.  tad  the  noblest  mindc^ 

In  mu  the  worid  hb  prince  oonld  ever  finde. 

Or  to  pwtici|Mte  bis  printfe  GAites, 

Or  bear  the  public  weif  ht  of  bis  aifiun, 

Like  well-buUt  arches,  stronger  with  their  wdcht. 

And  weU-boilt  minds,  the  steadier  with  their  height ; 

Such  was  the  composition  and  firame 

O*  the  noble  and  the  gallant  Buckingham.' 

The  praise,  however,  even  in  the  duke's  best  days,  wis  orer- 
charged.  Villiers  was  no  '  well-built  arch,'  nor  could  Charles 
trust  to  the  fidelity  of  one  so  versatile  for  an  hour.  Besides, 
the  moral  character  of  Villiers  must  have  prevented  him,  even 
in  those  days,  from  bearing  '  the  public  weight  of  afiairs.' 

A  scandalous  intrigue  soon  proved  the  unsoundness  of  Fledc- 
noe's  tribute.  Amongst  die  most  licentious  beauties  of  the  oonxt 
was  Anna  Maria,  Countess  of  Shrewsbmy,  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Brudend,  Eari  of  Cardigan,  and  the  wife  of  Francis,  Eari  of 
Shrewsbury:  amongst  many  shameless  women  she  wis  the 
most  shameless,  and  her  fkce  seems  to  have  well  expressed 
her  mind.  In  the  round,  lair  visage,  with  its  languishing  cyc% 
and  fiill,  pouting  mouth,  there  is  something  voluptuous  and 
bold.  The  forehead  is  broad,  but  low;  and  the  wavy  hair, 
with  its  tendril  curls,  comes  down  almost  to  the  fine  arched 
eyebrows,  and  then,  falling  into  masses,  sets  oflf  white  shooMers 
which  seem  to  designate  an  inelegant  amount  of  €mkmp$mi. 
There  is  nothing  elevated  in  the  whole  countenance,  as  Leiy 
has  painted  her,  and  her  history  is  a  disgrace  to  her  age  and 
time. 

She  had  numerous  lovers  (not  in  the  refined  sense  of  the 
woid),  and,  at  last,  took  up  with  Thomas  KilUgrew.  He  lud 
been,  like  Villiers,  a  royalist :  first  a  page  to  Charles  L,  nexl 
a  companioQ  of  Charles  IL,  in  exile.  He  married  the  6ir 
Cecilia  Croft;  yet  hb  morals  were  so  vidous  that  even  in  the 
Coon  of  Venice  to  which  be  was  accredited,  in  order  to  borrov 
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money  from  the  merchants  of  that  city,  he  was  too  profligate 
to  remain.  He  caitie  back  with  Charles  II.,  and  was  Master 
of  the  Revels,  or  King's  Jester,  as  the  court  considered  him, 
though  without  any  regular  appointment,  during  his  life :  the 
butty  at  once,  and  Uie  satirist  of  Whitehall 

It  was  Killigrew's  wit  and  descriptive  powers  which,  when 
heightened  by  wine,  were  inconceivably  great,  that  induced 
Villiers  to  select  Lady  Shrewsbury  for  the  object  of  his  admi- 
ration. AVhen  ELilligrew  perceived  that  he  was  supplanted  by 
Villiers,  he  became  frantic  with  rage,  and  poured  out  the  bit- 
terest invectives  against  the  countess.  The  result  was  that,  one 
night,  returning  from  the  Duke  of  York's  apartments  at  St 
James's,  three  passes  with  a  sword  were  made  at  him  through 
his  chair,  and  one  of  them  pierced  his  arm.  This,  and  other 
occurrences,  at  last  aroused  the  attention  of  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
who  had  hitherto  never  doubted  his  wife :  he  challenged  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  his  infamous  wife,  it  is  said,  held 
her  paramour's  horse,  disguised  as  a  page.  Lord  Shrewsbury 
was  killed,*  and  the  scandalous  intimacy  went  on  as  before. 
No  one  but  the  queen,  no  one  but  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham, 
appeared  shocked  at  this  tragedy,  and  no  one  minded  their 
remarks,  or  joined  in  their  indignation :  all  moral  sense  was 
suspended,  or  wholly  stifled ;  and  Villiers  gloried  in  his  de- 
pravity, more  witty,  more  amusing,  more  fashionable  than  ever ; 
and  yet  he  seems,  by  the  best-known  and  most  extolled  of  his 
poems,  to  have  had  some  conception  of  what  a  real  and  worthy 
attachment  might  be. 

The  following  verses  are  to  his  *  Mistress' : — 

*  What  a  dull  fool  was  I 

To  think  so  gross  a  lie. 
As  that  I  ever  was  in  love  before  I 
I  have,  perhaps,  known  one  or  two. 

With  whom  I  was  content  to  be 

At  that  which  the3r  call  keeping  company. 
But  after  aU  that  thev  could  do, 

I  still  could  be  with  moie. 

Their  absence  never  made  roe  shed  a  tear ; 

And  I  can  truly  swear. 
That,  till  mv  eves  first  gated  on  you. 

I  ne'er  bcnekl  the  thing  I  could  adore. 


*  The  dud  with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  took  place  xTth  January,  x667-t. 
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*  A  \Vi>rM  of  tiling  must  curiously  be  sought : 
A  world  of  things  must  be  together  brought 

To  make  up  charms  which  have  the  power  to  move^ 

Through  a  discerning  e>'e.  true  love ; 

That  is  a  master-piece  abore 
What  only  looks  and  shape  can  do  : 
There  must  be  wit  and  judgment  too, 

Greatness  of  thought,  and  worth,  wfakh  draw, 

From  the  whole  world,  req>ect  and  awe. 

'  She  that  wouki  raise  a  noble  lore  mart  find 
Ways  to  beget  a  pasik»  for  her  mind  ; 
She  must  be  that  which  she  to  be  woukl  teem. 
For  all  true  love  is  grounded  on  esteem : 
Plainness  and  truth  gain  more  a  scneroos  heart 
Than  all  the  crooked  subtleties  of  ait. 
She  must  be— what  said  I  ^— «he  must  be/Mr  .• 
None  but  yoonelf  that  mirade  can  do. 
At  least,  I'm  sure,  thus  much  I  plainly  aet. 
None  but  \-ourself  e'er  dki  it  upon  me. 
Tb  you  alone  that  can  my  heart  subdne, 
To  you  ak)ne  it  ahrays  shall  be  tnia.' 

The  next  lines  are  also  remarkable  for  the  delicaqr  and 
liappy  turn  of  the  expressions — 

*  Though  PhHlis,  from  prevailing  charms. 
Have  fore'd  my  Delia  from  my  amn, 
Think  not  your  oonouest  to  maintain 
By  f^pur  or  unjust  disdain. 
In  vam.  fur  nymph,  in  vain  you  ttrhc; 
For  Loire  doth  icwom  Hope  turrive. 
My  heart  may  languish  for  a  time. 
As  all  beauties  in  their  prime 
Have  justified  such  cruelty. 
By  the  same  fiste  that  oonquered  me. 
when  age  shall  come,  at  whote  command 
Those  troops  of  beauty  most  disband— 
A  rivmTs  strength  once  look  away. 
What  slave's  so  dun  at  lo  obey  ? 
But  if  youH  kare  a  noble  way 
To  keep  his  empire  from  decay. 
And  there  far  ever  fix  your  throne. 
Be  kind,  liut  kind  to  me  akmc' 

Like  his  father,  who  ruined  himself  by  building,  VOlien  had 
a  monomania  for  bricks  and  mortar,  yet  he  found  time  to 
write  '  The  Rehearsal/  a  pby  on  which  Mr.  Reed  in  his 
'  Dramatic  Biography'  makes  the  following  observation :  *  It 
is  so  perfect  a  masterpiece  in  its  way,  and  so  truly  original,  that 
notwithstanding  its  prodigious  success^  even  the  task  of  imit»> 
tion,  which  most  kinds  of  excellence  have  invited  inferior  ge* 
niuses  to  undertake,  has  appeared  as  too  arduous  to  be 
attempted  ikith  regard  to  this,  which  through  a  whole 
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stands  alone,  notwithstanding  that  the  very  plays  it  was  written 
expressly  to  ridicule  are  forgotten,  and  the  taste  it  was  meant 
to  expose  totally  exploded.' 

The  reverses  of  fortune  which  brought  George  Villiers  to 
abject  misery  were  therefore,  in  a  very  great  measure,  due  to 
his  own  misconduct,  his  depravity,  his  waste  of  life,  his  per- 
version of  noble  mental  powers :  yet  in  many  respects  he  was 
in  advance  of  his  age.  He  advocated,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
toleration  to  Dissenters.  He  wrote  a  '  Short  Discourse  on  the 
Reasonableness  of  Men*s  having  a  Religion,  or  Worship  of 
God ;'  yet,  such  was  his  inconsistency,  that  in  spite  of  these 
works,  and  of  one  styled  a  '  Demonstration  of  the  Deity,'  writ- 
ten a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  assisted  Lord  Rochester 
in  his  atheistic  poem  upon  '  Nothing.' 

Butler,  the  author  of  Hudibras,  too  truly  said  of  Villiers 
*  that  he  had  studied  i/ie  whole  body  of  vicef  a  most  fearful  cen- 
sure— a  most  significant  description  of  a  bad  man.  '  His  parts,' 
he  adds,  '  are  disproportionate  to  the  whole,  and  like  a  monster, 
he  has  more  of  some,  and  less  of  others,  than  he  should  have. 
He  has  pulled  down  all  that  nature  raised  in  him,  and  built 
himself  up  again  after  a  model  of  his  own.  He  has  dammed 
up  all  those  lights  that  nature  made  into  the  noblest  prospects 
of  the  world,  and  opened  other  little  blind  loopholes  backward 
by  turning  day  into  night,  and  night  into  day.' 

The  satiety  and  consequent  misery  produced  by  this  terrible 
life  arc  ably  described  by  Butler.  And  it  was  perhaps  partly 
this  wearied,  worn-out  spirit  that  caused  Villiers  to  rush  madly 
into  politics  for  excitement  In  1666  he  asked  for  the  office 
of  Lord  President  of  the  North ;  it  was  refused :  he  became 
disaffected,  raised  mutinies,  and,  at  last,  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  too-indulgent  sovereign.  Charles  dismissed  him 
from  his  office,  after  keeping  him  for  some  time  in  confinement 
After  this  epoch  little  is  heard  of  Buckingham  but  what  is  dis- 
graceful. He  was  again  restored  to  Whitehall,  and,  according 
to  Pcpys,  even  closeted  with  Charles,  whilst  the  Duke  of  York 
was  excluded.  A  certain  acquaintance  of  the  duke's  remon- 
strated with  him  upon  the  course  which  Charles  now  took  in 
Parliament     '  How  often  have  you  said  to  me,'  this  person  re- 
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marked,  '  that  the  king  was  a  weak  man,  unable  to  govern,  bnt 
to  be  governed,  and  that  you  could  command  him  as  you  liked? 
Why  do  you  suffer  him  to  do  .these  things?* 

'  Why,'  answered  the  duke, '  I  do  suffer  him  to  do  these  things, 
that  I  may  hereafter  the  better  conunand  him.'  A  reply  iHikh 
betrays  the  most  depraved  principle  of  action,  idiether  tomuds 
a  sovereign  or  a  friend,  that  can  be  expressed  His  influence 
was  for  some  time  supreme,  yet  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  and  invited  to  his  table  the  discontented  peen,  to 
idiom  he  satirized  the  court,  and  condemned  the  king's  want  of 
attention  to  business.  Whilst  the  theatre  was  ringing  with 
laughter  at  the  inimiuble  character  of  Bayes  in  the '  Rehcunl,' 
the  House  of  Lords  was  listening  with  profound  attention  to 
the  eloquence  that  entranced  their  faculties,  making  wroog  teem 
right,  for  Buckingham  was  ever  heard  with  attention. 

Taking  into  account  his  mode  of  existence,  '  which,'  ttys 
Qarendon,  '  was  a  life  by  night  naore  than  by  day,  in  all  the 
liberties  that  nature  could  desire  and  wit  invent,'  it  was  astoo- 
ishing  how  extensive  an  influence  he  had  in  both  Hooses  of 
Pailiament  '  His  rank  and  condescension,  die  pleaantnesiof 
his  humours  and  conversation,  and  die  extravagance  and  keen- 
ness of  his  wit,  unrestrained  by  modesty  or  religion,  cansed 
petsons  of  all  opinions  and  dispositions  to  be  fond  of  his 
pany,  and  to  imagine  that  diese  levities  and  vanides  would 
off  with  age,  and  that  there  would  be  enough  of  good  left  to 
make  him  useful  to  his  country,  for  which  he  pretended  a  won- 
derful affection.' 

But  this  brilliant  career  was  toon  checked.  Thevamiahom 
the  hollow  character  of  thb  extraordinary  man  was  eventually 
rubbed  off.  We  find  the  first  hint  of  that  famous  coalition 
styled  the  Gi  Ai/  in  Pepys's  Diary,  and  henceforth  the  duke 
be  regarded  as  a  ruinoi  man. 

*  He'  (Sir  H.  Cholmly) '  teUs  roe  that  the  Duke  of 
ham  his  crimes,  as  far  as  he  knows,  are  his  being  of  a  cabal 
with  some  discontented  persons  of  the  late  House  of  CommoM^ 
and  opposing  the  desires  of  the  king  in  all  hb  matters  in  dttt 
House ;  and  endeavouring  to  become  popular,  and  advia^f 
how  the  Commons'  House  should  proceed,  and  how  he  would 
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order  the  House  of  Lords.  And  he  hath  been  endeavouring 
to  have  the  king's  nativity  calculated ;  which  was  done,  and 
the  fellow  now  in  the  Tower  about  it  •  .  .  This  silly  lord  hath 
provoked,  by  his  ill  carriage,  the  Duke  of  York,  my  Lord 
Chancellor^  and  all  the  great  persons,  and  therefore  most  likely 
win  die' 

Oneday,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  during  a  conference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  Buckingham  leaned  rudely  over  the 
shoulder  of  Henxy  Pierrepont  Marquis  of  Dorchester.  Lord 
Dorchester  merely  removed  his  elbow.  Then  the  duke  asked 
him  if  he  was  uneasy.  ^  Yes,'  the  marquis  replied,  adding, '  the 
duke  dared  not  do  ^is  if  he  were  anywhere  else.'  Buckingham 
retorted,  *  Yes,  he  would :  and  he  was  a  better  man  than  my 
lord  marquis  :*  on  which  Dorchester  told  him  that  he  lied.  On 
this  Buckingham  struck  off  Dorchester's  hat,  seized  him  by  the 
P^wig,  pulled  it  aside,  and  held  him.  The  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  others  interposed  and  sent  them  both  to  the  Tower.  Ne- 
vertheless, not  a  month  afterwards,  Pepys  speaks  of  seeing  the 
duke's  play  of  *  The  Chances'  acted  at  Whitehall.  *  A  good 
play,'  he  condescends  to  say,  '  I  find  it,  and  the  actors  most 
good  in  it ;  and  pretty  to  hear  Knipp  sing  in  the  play  very  pro- 
perly "  All  night  I  weepe,"  and  sung  it  admirably.  The  whole 
play  pleases  me  well :  and  most  of  all,  the  sight  of  many  fine 
ladies,  amongst  others,  my  Lady  Castlemaine  and  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton.' 

The  whole  management  of  public  affairs  was,  at  this  period, 
intrusted  to  five  persons,  and  hence  the  famous  combination, 
the  united  letters  of  M-hich  formed  the  word  'Cabal :' — Clifford, 
Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  I^uderdale.  Their  repre- 
hensible schemes,  their  desperate  characters,  rendered  them  the 
opprobrium  of  their  age,  and  the  objects  of  censure  to  all  pos- 
terity. Whilst  matters  were  in  this  state  a  daring  outrage,  which 
spoke  fearfully  of  the  lawless  state  of  the  times,  was  ascribed, 
though  i^Tongly,  to  Buckingham.  The  Duke  of  Ormond,  the 
object  of  his  inveterate  hatred,  was  at  that  time  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  Colonel  Blood, — a  disaffected  disbanded 
officer  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  had  been  attainted  for  a 
conspiracy  in  Ireland,  but  had  escaped  punishment,— came  to 
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England,  and  ac  ted  as  a  spy  for  the  '  Cabal/  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  countenance  this  daring  scoundrel. 

His  first  exploit  was  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Ormond't  cotch 
one  night  in.  St  James's  Street :  to  secure  his  person,  bind  him, 
put  him  on  horseback  after  one  of  his  accomplices,  and  cany 
him  to  Tyburn,  where  he  meant  to  hang  his  grace.  On  their 
way,  however,  Ormond,  by  a  violent  effort,  threw  himsdf  on 
the  ground  ;  a  scuffle  ensued :  the  duke's  servants  came  up^  and 
after  receiving  the  fire  of  Blood's  pistols,  the  duke  escaped 
Lord  Ossory,  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  son,  on  going  afterward 
to  court,  met  Buckingham,  and  addressed  him  in  these  words: — 

'  My  lord,  I  know  well  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  this 
late  attempt  on  my  father ;  but  I  give  you  warning,  if  he  by 
any  means  come  to  a  violent  end,  I  shall  not  be  at  a  lots  to 
know  the  author.  I  shall  consider  you  as  an  assassin,  and  shall 
treat  you  as  such ;  and  wherever  I  meet  you  I  shall  pistol  you, 
though  you  stood  behind  the  king's  chair ;  and  I  tell  it  yon  in 
his  majesty's  presence,  that  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  fail  of 
performance.' 

Blood's  next  feat  was  to  cany  off  from  the  Tower  the  crown 
jewels.  He  was  overtaken  and  anested  :  and  was  then  asked 
to  name  his  accomplices.  '  No,'  he  replied,  '  the  fear  of  danger 
shall  never  tempt  me  to  deny  guilt  or  to  betray  a  friend. 
Charles  H.,  ^nth  undignified  curiosity,  m-ished  to  see  the  colprit 
On  inquiring  of  Blood  how  he  dared  to  make  so  bold  an  at- 
tempt on  the  crown,  the  bravo  answered, '  My  father  lost  a  good 
estate  fighting  for  the  crown,  and  I  considered  it  no  harm  to 
recover  it  by  the  crown.'  He  then  told  his  majesty  how  hehad 
resolved  to  assassinate  him :  how  he  had  stood  among  the  reeds 
in  Battersea-fields  with  this  design ;  how  then,  a  sudden  awe 
had  come  over  him :  and  Charles  was  weak  enough  to  admire 
Blood's  fearless  bearing  and  to  pardon  his  attempt  Well  might 
the  Earl  of  Rochester  write  of  Charies^ 

*  Hcrt  Ha  my  imvrnf:n  lortl  the  Uaf, 

Ulme  «ord  no  nuin  rclicft  oa ; 
Who  nocr  Mid  a  fooltth  thiof . 
And  never  did  a  «ite 


Notwithstanding  Blood's  outrages—the  slightest  penalty  for 
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which  in  our  days  would  have  been  penal  servitude  for  life — 
Evelyn  met  him,  not  long  afterwards,  at  Lord  Clifford's,  at 
dinner,  when  De  Grammont  and  other  French  noblemen  were 
entertained.  *  The  man,'  says  Evelyn,  *■  had  not  only  a  darings 
but  a  viUanous,  unmerciful  look,  a  false  countenance ;  but  very 
well-spoken,  and  dangerously  insinuating/ 

Early  in  1662,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  engaged 
in  practices  against  the  court :  he  had  disguised  deep  designs 
by  affecting  the  mere  man  of  pleasure.  Never  was  there  such 
s^endour  as  at  Wallingford  House — such  wit  and  gallantry ; 
such  perfect  good  breeding;  such  apparently  openhanded  hos- 
pitality. At  those  splendid  banquets,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of 
Rochester,  'a  man  whom  the  Muses  were  fond  to  inspire,  but 
ashamed  to  avow,'  showed  his  *■  beautiful  face,'  as  it  was  called ; 
and  chimed  in  with  that  wit  for  which  the  age  was  famous. 
The  frequenters  at  Wallingford  House  gloried  in  their  indeli- 
cacy. *  One  is  amazed,'  Horace  Walpole  observes,  '  at  hearing 
the  age  of  Charles  II.  called  polite.  The  Puritans  have  af- 
fected to  call  everything  by  a  Scripture'  name ;  the  new  comers, 
affected  to  call  everything  by  its  right  name ; 

*  As  if  preposterously  they  would  confess 
A  forced  hypocrisy  in  wickedness.' 

Walpole  compares  the  age  of  Charles  II.  to  that  of  Aristo- 
phanes— *  which  called  its  own  grossness  polite.'  How  bitterly 
he  decries  the  stale  poems  of  the  time  as  '  a  heap  of  senseless 
ribaldry  ;*  how  truly  he  shows  that  licentiousness  weakens  as 
well  as  depraves  the  judgment  '  When  Satyrs  are  brought  ta 
court,'  he  observes,  '  no  wonder  the  Graces  would  not  trust 
themselves  there.' 

The  Cabal  is  said,  however,  to  have  been  concocted,  not  at 
Wallingford  House,  but  at  Ham  House,  near  Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

In  this  stately  old  manor-house,  the  abode  of  the  Tollemache 
family,  the  memory  of  Charles  II.  and  of  his  court  seems  to 
linger  still.  Ham  House  was  intended  for  the  residence  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  built  in  16 10.  It  stands  near 
the  liver  Thames ;  and  is  flanked  by  noble  avenues  of  elm  and 
of  chestnut  trees,  down  which  one  may  almost,  as  it  were,  hear 
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the  king*s  talk  with  his  courtiers  ;  see  Arlington  approach  with 
the  well-knoH-n  patch  across  his  nose ;  or  8])y  out  the  lovdy, 
childish  Miss  Stuart  and  her  future  husband,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  slipping  behind  into  the  garden,  lest  the  jeakMit 
mortified  king  should  catch  a  sight  of  the  '  conscious  loven.* 

This  stately  structure  was  given  by  Charles  II.,  in  167a,  to 
tfie  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Laudexxiale :  she,  tfie  supposed  mis- 
tress of  Cromwell ;  he,  the  cruel,  hateful  Lauderdale  of  the 
CabaL    This  detestable  couple,  however,  furnished  with  massive 
grandeur  the  apartments  of  Ham  House.    They  had  the  ceil- 
ings painted  by  Venio ;  the  furniture  was  rich,  and  even  now 
the  bellows  and  brushes  in  some  of  the  rooms  are  of  sflver  fili- 
gree.   One  room  is  furnished  with  yellow  damask,  stiU  richy 
though  faded ;  the  very  seats  on  whidi  Charles,  looking  around 
him,  saw  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley  (the  infiimonf 
Shaftesbury),  and  Lauderdale — and  knew  not,  good  easy  man, 
that  he  was  looking  on  a  band  of  traitors — are  still  there. 
Nay,  he  even  sat  to  Sir  Peter  Lely  for  a  portrait  for  this  very 
place — in  which,  schemes  for  the  ruin  of  th^  kingdom  were 
concocted     All,  probably,  was  smooth  and  pleasing  to  the 
monarch  as  he  ranged  down  the  fine  gallery,  ninety-two  feet 
long;  or  sat  at  dinner  amid  his  foes  in  that  hall,  surrounded 
with  an  open  balustrade ;  or  di^xmed  himself  on  the  river's 
green  brinL     Nay,  one  may  even  fancy  Nell  Gwynn  taking  a 
day's  pleasure  in  this  then  lone  and  ever  sweet  locality.    We 
bear  her  swearing,  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  perdiance  at  the  dim 
looking-glasses,  her  own  house  in  Padl  Mall,  given  her  by  the 
king,  having  been  filled  up,  for  the  comedian,  entirely,  cxIXb^ 
and  an,  with  looking-glass.     How  bold  and  pretty  she  looked 
in  her  undren  I    Even  Pepys — ^no  very  sound  moralist,  though 
a  vast  hypocrite — tells  us :  Nelly,  'all  imready*  was  'veiy  pfttty, 
prettier  iiir  than  he  thought'    But  to  see  how  she  was '  painted,* 
would,  he  thought, '  make  a  man  mad.' 

'  Madame  Ellen,'  as  after  her  tietxitUm^  as  it  was  termed,  die 
was  called,  might,  since  she  held  long  a  great  sway  over 
Charles's  fancy,  be  suffered  to  scamper  about  Ham  House- 
where  her  merry  bugh  perhaps  scandalised  the  now  Saindy 
Ducheu  of  Laudenlale,^ust  to  impose  on  the  world ;  for  NeD 
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was  regarded  as  the  Protestant  champion  of  the  court,  in  oppo- 
sition to  her  French  rival,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 

Let  us  suppose  that  she  has  been  at  Ham  House,  and  isgone 
off  to  Pall  Mall  again,  where  she  can  see  her  painted  face  in 
every  turn.     The  king  has  departed,  and  Killigrew,  who,  at  all 
events,  is  loyal,  and  the  true-hearted  Duke  of  Richmond,  all 
are  away  to  London.     In  yon  sanctimonious-looking  closet, 
next  to  the  duchess's  bed-chamber,  with  her  psalter  and  her 
prayer-book  on  her  desk,  which  is  fixed  to  her  great  chair,  and 
that  very  cane  which  still  hangs  there  serving  as  her  support 
when  she  comes  forth  from  that  closet,  murmur  and  wrangle  the 
component  parts  of  that  which  was  never  mentioned  without 
fear — ^the  Cabal.    The  conspirators  dare  not  trust  themselves 
in  the  gallery :  there  is  tapestry  there,  and  we  all  know  what 
coverts  there  are  for  eaves-droppers  and  spiders  in  tapestried 
walls :  then  the  great  Cardinal  spiders  do  so  click  there,  are  so 
like  the  death-watch,  that  Villiers,  who  is  inveterately  supersti- 
tious, will  not  abide  there.   The  hall,  with  its  enclosing  galleries, 
and  the  buttery  near,  are  manifestly  unsafe.    So  they  heard, 
nay  crouch,  mutter,  and  concoct  that  fearful  treachery  which, 
as  far  as  their  country  is  concerned,  has  been  a  thing  apart  in 
our  annals,  in  '  my  Lad/s*  closet     Englishmen  are  turbulent, 
ambitious,  unscrupulous ;  but  the  craft  of  Maitland,  Duke  ot 
Lauderdale — ^the  subtlety  of  Ashley,  seem  hardly  conceivable 
either  in  a  Scot  or  Southron. 

These  meetings  had  their  natural  consequence.  One  leaves 
Lauderdale,  Arlington,  Ashley,  and  Clifford,  to  their  fate.  But 
the  career  of  Villiers  inspires  more  interest  He  seemed  bom 
for  better  things.  Like  many  men  of  genius,  he  was  so  credu- 
lous that  the  faith  he  pinned  on  qne  Heydon,  an  astrologer, 
at  this  time,  perhaps  buoyed  him  up  with  false  hopes.  Be  it 
as  it  may,  his  plots  now  tended  to  open  insurrection.  In  1666, 
a  proclamation  had  been  issued  for  his  apprehension — he  hav- 
ing then  absconded.  On  this  occasion  he  was  saved  by  the 
act  of  one  whom  he  had  injured  grossly — ^his  wife.  She  ma- 
naged to  outride  the  serjeant-at-arms,  and  to  warn  him  of  his 
danger.  She  had  borne  his  infidelities,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  as  a  matter  of  course :  jealousy  was  then  an  impertinence 
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— constancy,  a  chimera  ;  and  her  husband,  whatever  his  con- 
duct, had  ever  treated  her  with  kindness  of  manner ;  he  had 
that  Cham,  that  attribute  of  his  fiuniiy,  in  perfection,  and  it 
had  fascinated  Mary  Fairfax. 

He  fled,  and  played  for  a  year  successfuHy  the  pranks  of  hi» 
yoath.  At  last,  worn  out,  he  talked  of  giving  himself  up  ta 
justice.  '  Mr.  Fenn,  at  the  table,  says  that  he  hath  been  taken 
by  the  watch  two  or  three  times  of  late,  at  unseasonable  houn^ 
but  so  disguised  they  did  not  know  him ;  and  when  I  come 
home,  by  and  by,  Mr.  Lowther  tells  me  that  the  Duke  of 
Buckkigham  do  dine  publickly  this  day  at  Wadlow's,  at  the  Son 
Tavern ;  and  is  mighty  merry,  and  sent  word  to  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  that  he  would  come  to  him  as  soon  as  he  dined* 
So  Pepys  states. 

Whilst  in  the  Tower — to  which  he  was  again  committed — 
Buckingham's  pardon  was  solicited  by  Lady  Castlemaine ;  on 
which  account  the  king  was  very  angry  with  her;  called  her 
a  TM^Airn^  'jade ;'  she  calling  him  '  fool,*  and  saying  if  he  was 
not  a  fool  he  never  would  suffer  his  best  subjects  to  be  impri- 
soned— referring  to  Buckingham.  And  not  only  did  she  ask 
his  liberty,  but  the  restitution  of  his  places.  No  wonder  there 
was  discontent  when  such  things  were  done,  and  public  af&urs 
were  m  such  a  state.  We  must  again  quote  the  graphic,  terse 
language  of  Pepys : — '  It  was  computed  that  the  Paiiiament 
had  given  the  king  for  thb  war  only,  besides  all  prizes,  and 
bendes  the  ^200,000  which  he  was  to  spend  of  his  own  re- 
venue, to  guard  the  sea,  above  ^5,000,000,  and  odd  ^loo^ooo; 
which  is  a  most  prodigious  sum.  Sir  H.  Cholmly,  as  a  tme 
English  gentleman,  do  decry  the  king's  expenses  of  his  privy 
purse,  which  in  King  James*s  time  did  not  rise  to  above 
^5,000  a  year,  and  in  King  Charles's  to  ^10,000,  do  now 
cost  OS  above  £,\^fi^^oQo^  besides  the  great  charge  of  die 
monarchy,  as  the  Duke  of  York  has  jf  100,000  of  it,  and  other 
limbs  of  the  ro)'al  family.' 

In  consequence  of  Lady  Castlematne*s  intervention,  Viliicrs 
was  restored  to  liberty — ^a  strange  instance,  as  Pepys  remark^ 
of  the  *  fo6t%  play*  of  the  age.  Buckingham  was  now  as  pre- 
suming as  e\'er:  he  had  a  theatre  of  hb  own,  and  he  toon 
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showed  his  usual  arrogance  by  beating  Henry  Killigrcw  on  the 
stage,  and  taking  away  his  coat  and  sword ;  all  very  '  inno- 
cently* done,  according  to  Pepys.  In  July  he  appeared  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  '  brisk  as  ever/  and  sat  in  his 
robes,  '  which,'  says  Pepys,  '  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  a  man 
should  be  proclaimed  against,  and  put  in  the  Tower,  and  re- 
leased without  any  trial,  and  yet  not  restored  to  his  places.' 

We  next  find  the  duke  intrusted  with  a  mission  to  France, 
in  concert  with  Halifax  and  Arlington*  In  the  year  1680,  he 
was  threatened  with  an  impeachment,  in  which,  with  his  usual 
skill,  he  managed  to  exculpate  himself  by  blaming  Lord  Arling* 
ton.  The  House  of  Commons  passed  a  vote  for  his  removal ; 
and  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 

But  this  career  of  public  meanness  and  private  profligacy 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  Alcibiades  no  longer — ^his  frame 
wasted  by  vice — ^his  spirits  broken  by  pecuniary  difficulties — 
Buckingham's  importance  visibly  sank  away.  '  He  remained, 
at  last,'  to  borrow  the  words  of  Hume,  'as  incapable  of  doing 
hurt  as  he  had  ever  been  litde  desirous  of  doing  good  to  man- 
kind.' His  fortune  had  now  dwindled  down  to  ^£'300  a  year 
in  land;  he  sold  Wallingford  House,  and  removed  into  the 
City. 

And  now  the  fruits  of  his  adversity,  not,  we  hope,  too  late, 
began  to  appear.  Like  Lord  Rochester,  who  had  ordered  all 
his  immoral  works  to  be  burnt,  Buckingham  now  wished  to 
retrieve  the  past  In  1685  he  wrote  the  religious  works  which 
form  so  striking  a  contrast  with  his  other  productions. 

That  he  had  been  up  to  the  very  time  of  his  ruin  perfectly 
impervious  to  remorse,  dead  also  to  shame,  is  amply  mani- 
fested by  his  conduct  soon  after  his  duel  with  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury. 

Sir  George  Etherege  had  brought  out  a  new  pby  at  the 
Duke  of  York's  Theatre.  It  was  called,  '  She  Would  if  she 
Could.'  Plays  in  those  days  began  at  what  we  now  consider  our 
luncheon  hour.  Though  Pepys  arrived  at  the  theatre  on  this 
occasion  at  two  o'clock — ^his  wife  having  gone  before — about  a 
thousand  people  had  then  been  put  back  from  the  pit  At  last, 
seeing  his  wife  in    the  eighteen-penny-box,  Samuel   '  made 
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shift*  to  get  there  and  there  saw,  *  but  lord  f  (his  own  words 
arc  inimitable)  '  how  dull,  and  how  silly  the  play,  there  being 
nothing  in  the  world  good  in  it,  and  few  people  pleased  tt  it 
The  king  was  there ;  but  I  sat  mightily  behind,  and  could  see 
but  little,  and  hear  not  at  alL  The  play  being  done,  I  went 
into  the  pit  to  look  for  my  wife,  it  bemg  dark  and  raining,  bat 
could  not  find  her ;  and  so  staid,  going  between  the  two  doors 
and  through  the  pit  an  hour  and  a  hal(  I  think,  after  the  play 
was  done ;  the  people  staying  there  till  the  rain  was  over,  and 
to  talk  to  one  another.  And  among  the  rest,  here  was  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  to^y  openly  in  the  pit;  and  there  I 
found  him  with  my  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Sedley,  and  Etheridge 
the  poet,  the  last  of  whom  I  did  hear  mightily  find  Cuilt  with 
the  actors,  that  they  were  out  of  htmiour,  and  had  not  their 
parts  perfect,  and  that  Harris  did  do  nothings  nor  could  to 
much  as  sing  a  ketch  in  it ;  and  so  was  mightily  concerned, 
while  all  the  rest  did,  through  t&e  whole  pit,  blame  the  play  as 
a  silly,  dull  thing,  though  there  was  something  veiy  roguish  and 
witty ;  but  the  design  of  the  play,  and  end,  mighty  insipid.' 

Buckingham  had  hekl  out  to  his  Puritan  fiiokb  the  hope 
of  his  conversion  for  some  years ;  and  when  they  attempted  to 
convert  him,  he  had  appointed  a  time  for  them  to  finish  their 
work.  They  kept  their  promise,  and  discovered  him  in  the  most 
profligate  society.  It  was  indeed  impossible  to  know  in  what 
directions  his  dmdes  might  take  him,  when  we  find  him  be- 
lieving in  the  predictions  of  a  poor  fellow  in  a  wreldied  lodg> 
ing  near  Tower  Hill,  who,  having  cast  his  nativity,  anured 
the  duke  he  would  be  king. 

He  had  continued  for  years  to  live  with  the  Coimtesi  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  tm-o  months  after  her  husband's  death,  had 
taken  her  to  his  home.  Then,  at  last,  the  Duchess  of  BiidL* 
ingham  indignantly  observed,  that  she  and  the  countess  coold 
not  possibly  live  together.  '  So  I  thought,  madam,'  was  the 
reply.  '  I  have  therefore  ordered  your  coach  to  take  yoa  to 
your  Catther's.'  It  has  been  asserted  that  Dr.  Sprat,  the  dnkc'a 
chaplain,  actually  mairied  him  to  Lady  Shrew^wiy,  and  that 
his  legal  wife  was  thenceforth  styled  'The  Duchess-dowager.' 
He  retreated  with  his  mistress  to  Qaverdoo,  near  ^Villdsolt 
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situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  is  washed  by  the 
Thames.  It  is  a  noble  building,  with  a  great  terrace  in  front, 
under  which  are  twenty-six  niches,  in  which  Buckingham  had 
intended  to  place  twenty-six  statues  as  large  as  life ;  and  in  the 
middle  is  an  alcove  with  stairs.  Here  hi^  lived  with  the  in- 
famous countess,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  whom  he  styled  Earl 
of  Coventry,  (his  second  title,)  and  who  died  an  infant 

One  lingers  still  over  the  social  career  of  one  whom  Louis 
XIV.  called  '  the  only  English  gentleman  he  had  ever  seen.' 
A  capital  retort  was  made  to  Buckingham  by  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  during  an  interview,  when  he  stopped  at  the  Hague, 
between  her  and  the  Duke.  He  was  trying  diplomatically  to 
convince  her  of  the  affection  of  England  for  the  States.  '  We 
do  not,'  he  said,  '  use  Holland  like  a  mistress,  we  love  her  as 
a  wife.'  *  Vraiment  je  crois  que  vous  rums  aimez  comme  vous 
aimez  la  vStre^  was  the  sharp  and  clever  answer. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  in  1685,  Buckingham  retired 
to  the  small  remnant  of  his  Yorkshire  estates.  His  debts  were 
now  set  down  at  the  sum  of  ;£'i 40,000.  They  were  liquidated 
by  the  sale  of  his  estates.  He  took  kindly  to  a  country  life,  to 
the  surprise  of  his  old  comrade  in  pleasure,  Etherege.  'I 
have  heard  the  news,'  that  wit  cried,  alluding  to  this  change, 
'with  no  less  astonishment  than  if  I  had  been  told  that  the 
Pope  had  begun  to  wear  a  periwig  and  had  turned  beau  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age  T 

Father  Petrc  and  Father  Fitzgerald  were  sent  by  James  II. 
to  convert  the  duke  to  Popery.  The  following  anecdote  is 
told  of  their  conference  with  the  dying  sinner: — 'We  deny,* 
said  the  Jesuit  Petre,  '  that  any  one  can  be  saved  out  of  our 
Church.  Your  grace  allows  that  our  people  may  be  saved.' — 
'  No,'  said  the  duke, '  I  make  no  doubt  you  will  all  be  damned 
to  a  man!'  'Sir,'  said  the  father,  'I  cannot  argue  with  a 
person  so  void  of  all  charity.' — *  I  did  not  expect,  my  reve- 
rend father,'  said  the  duke,  'such  a  reproach  from  you,  whose 
whole  reasoning  was  founded  on  the  very  same  instance  of 
want  of  charity  to  yourself.' 

Buckingham's  death  took  place  at  Helmsby,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  the  immediate  cause  was  an  ague  and  fever,  owing  to 
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having  sat  down  on  the  wet  grass  after  fox-hunting.  Pope 
has  given  the  following  forcible,  but  inaccurate  account  of  his 
last  hours,  and  the  place  in  which  they  were  passed : — 

'  In  the  worst  inn's  wont  room,  with  mat  half  himf; 
The  floonof  plaster  and  the  walls  of  dunf; 
On  oooe  a  flock-bed,  but  repaired  with  straw. 
With  tape-tied  curtains  never  meant  to  draw ; 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed. 
Where  tawdry  ycUow  strove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  ViUiers  lies : — alas  1  how  chanced  fitom  hin^ 
That  life  of  pleasure  and  that  soul  01  whim  I 
Gallant  and  ny,  in  Claverdon's  proud  alcovi^ 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love  « 
Or.  just  as  gay.  at  council  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic'd  statesmen  and  their  merry  King. 
No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store. 
No  fool  to  laugh  at.  which  he  valued  mon; 
Then  victor  ofhis  health,  of  fortune,  friends. 
And  lame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  endib' 

Far  from  expiring  in  the  'worst  inn't  worst  room,* the  duke 
breathed  hb  last  in  Kirby  Moorside,  in  a  house  which  had 
once  been  the  best  in  the  place.  Brian  Fairduc,  who  loved 
this  brilliant  reprobate,  has  left  the  only  authentic  icoount  on 
record  of  his  last  hours. 

The  night  previous  to  the  duke*s  death  Fairfax  had  recciTed 
a  message  from  him  desiring  him  to  prepare  a  bed  for  him  in 
his  house,  Bishop  Hill,  in  York.  The  next  day,  however, 
Fairfax  was  sent  for  to  his  master,  whom  he  found  dying.  He 
was  speechless,  but  gave  the  afilicted  servant  an  earoeH  look  of 
recognition. 

The  Earl  of  Anan,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  a 
gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  stood  by  his  bedside.  He 
had  then  received  the  Holy  Communion  from  a  neighbonrii^ 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.  When  die  miniiter 
came  it  is  said  that  he  inquired  of  the  duke  what  rdigkm  he 
professed.  Mt  is,'  replied  the  dying  man,  *an  irnqpaificant 
question,  for  I  have  been  a  shame  and  a  disgrxe  to  all 
religions :  if  you  can  can  do  roe  any  good,  pray  da*  When 
a  Popish  priest  had  been  mentioned  to  him,  he  answered 
vehemently,  *  No,  no  f 

He  was  in  a  very  low  state  when  Lord  Anan  had  fbond 
him.     But  though  that  nobleman  saw  death  in  his  looks,  the 
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duke  said  he  *  felt  so  well  at  heart  that  he  knew  he  could  be  iu 
no  danger.' 

He  appeared  to  have  had  inflammation  in  the  bowels,  which 
ended  in  mortification.  He  begged  of  Lord  Arran  to  stay 
with  him.  The  house  seems  to  have  been  in  a  most  miserable 
condition,  for  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Arran  to  Dr.  Sprat,  he 
^3rs,  'I  confess  it  made  my  heart  bleed  to  see  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  in  so  pitiful  a  place,  and  so  bad  a  condition,  and 
what  made  it  worse,  he  was  not  at  all  sensible  of  it,  for  he 
thought  in  a  day  or  two  he  should  be  well ;  and  when  we 
reminded  him  of  his  condition,  he  said  it  was  not  as  we  ap- 
prehended. So  I  sent  for  a  worthy  gentleman,  Mr.  Gibson, 
to  be  assistant  to  me  in  this  work ;  so  we  jointly  represented 
his  condition  to  him,  who  I  saw  was  at  first  very  uneasy ;  but 
I  think  we  should  not  have  discharged  the  duties  of  honest 
men  if  we  had  suffered  him  to  go  out  of  this  world  without 
desiring  him  to  prepare  for  death.'  The  duke  joined  heartily 
in  the  beautiful  prayers  for  the  dying,  of  our  Church,  and 
yet  there  was  a  sort  of  selfishness  and  indifference  to  others 
manifest  even  at  the  last 

'Mr.  Gibson,'  writes  Lord  Arran,  'asked  him  if  he  had 
made  a  will,  or  if  he  would  declare  who  was  to  be  his  heir  ? 
but  to  tlie  first,  he  answered  he  had  made  none ;  and  to  the 
last,  whoever  was  named  he  answered,  "  No."  First,  my  lady 
duchess  was  named,  and  then  I  think  almost  everybody  that 
had  any  relation  to  him,  but  his  answer  always  was,  ''  No." 
I  did  fully  represent  my  lady  duchess'  condition  to  him,  but 
nothing  that  was  said  to  him  could  make  him  come  to  any 
X)oint' 

In  this  *  retired  corner,^  as  Lord  Arran  terms  it,  did  the 
former  wit  and  beau,  the  once  brave  and  fine  cavalier,  the 
reckless  plotter  in  after-life,  end  his  existence.  His  body 
was  removed  to  Helmsby  Castle,  there  to  wait  the  diichess' 
pleasure,  being  meantime  embalmed.  Not  one  farthing  could 
his  steward  produce  to  defray  his  burial.  His  George  and 
blue  ribbon  were  sent  to  the  King  James,  with  an  account  of 
his  death. 

In  Kirby  Moorside  the  following  entry  in  the  register  of 
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burials  records  the  event,  wliich  is  so  replete  with  a  singular 
retributive  justice — so  constituted  to  impress  and  sadden  the 
mind : — 

'Georfes  ViOus  Lord  dooke  of  Buckiofham.* 

He  left  scarcely  a  friend  to  mourn  his  life ;  for  to  no  maa 
had  he  been  true.  He  died  on  the  i6th  of  April  aocoidiD|^ 
to  some  accounts ;  according  to  others,  on  the  third  of  that 
month,  1687,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  His  body» 
after  being  embalmed,  was  deposited  in  the  family  vauk  ia 
Henry  VH.'s  chapel*  He  left  no  children,  and  his  title  was 
therefore  extinct  The  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  of  whom 
Brian  Fairfax  remarics,  '  that  if  she  had  none  of  the  vanities 
she  had  none  of  the  vices  of  the  court,'  survived  him  several 
years.  She  died  in  1705,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  and  was 
buried  in  the  vault  of  the  Villiers'  family,  in  the  chapel  of 
Henry  VH. 

Such  was  the  extinction  of  all  the  magnificence  and  intel* 
lectual  ascendency  that  at  one  time  centred  in  the  great  and 
gifted  family  of  Villiers. 

*  Brian  Fairfax  ttatcs.  that  at  his  death  (the  Doke  of  BoddiicfaMi'i)  ba 
charged  hii  debts  oo  his  estate,  leavioff  mnch  more  than  enough  to  tamt 
them.  B]r  the  register  of  Westminster  Abbey  it  appeals  that  he  vas  bndad 
in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapd.  7th  June.  1687. 
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Uothe  HoBcUneoun.— Bael  with  Snares.— De  Grammonl's  ViiiW  t_ 
Ensluid.— Cbuies    II. —The    Court  of    Charier    II.  —  Introduclioo  of 


Nonnaa.— 

Adventures.— Madame  Mazai 

DoneL—  Lord    Rochester  i 


arilies.— St.  I 
il  Woman  in  Europe. — Hortervse  Mandai'* 
in'i  House  >(  Chelsea. — Anecdote  of  Lord 
1  hi*  Zemlh.— His  Courage  and  WiL— 
Cily.— Credulity.  Past  and  Present.—*  Dr. 
igj.— La  Triile  Heridire.- Ehiabeth,  Coun- 
...  on   and    Refonnaljon. — Conversion. — Beaux 

without  Wit. —  LiKle  Jermyn. — An  Incomparable  Beauty.  —  Anthony 
Hamillon,  De  Grammonl's  fiiogmpher.— The  Three  CourU.—  '  L&  Belle 
Hamilton.'— Sir  Petet  Lely's  Portrait  of  her.— The  Household  Deity  of 
WhitehalL— AVho  shall  have  (he  Cal^he?>-A  Oinplain  in  Livery.— Dc 
GnmmonC's  Last  Hours.^-Whal  might  be  not  have  been  ? 

'  has  been  observed  by  a  French  critic,  that  the 
M^moires  de  Grammont  aSbrd  the  truest  specimens 
of  French  character  in  our  language.  To  this  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  subject  of  that  animated  narradre  was  most 
completely  French  in  principle,  in  intelligence,  in  wit  that 
hesitated  at  nothing,  in  spirits  that  were  never  daunted,  and  in 
that  incessant  activity  which  is  characteristic  of  his  countrymen, 
Grammont,  it  was  said,  '  slept  neither  night  nor  day ;'  his  life 
was  one  scene  of  incessant  excitement 

His  father,  supposed  to  have  been  the  natural  son  of 
Henry  the  Great,  of  Fiance,  did  not  suppress  that  fact,  but 
desired  to  publish  it :  for  the  morals  of  his  time  were  so  de- 
praved, that  it  was  thought  to  be  more  honourable  to  be  the 
ill^timatc  son  of  a  king  than  the  lawful  child  of  lowlier 
parents.  Bom  in  the  Castle  of  Semeac,  on  the  banlcs  of  the 
Garonne,  the  fame   of  two  fair  ancestresses,  Corisandc  and 
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Mcnadamc,  had  entitled  the  family  of  De  Grammont  to  ex- 
pect in  eacli  successive  member  an  inheritance  of  beauty. 
Wit,  courage,  good  nature,  a  charming  address,  and  boundless 
assuranc^  were  the  heritage  of  Philibert  de  Grammont 
Beauty  was  not  in  his  possession;  good  nature,  a  more  popular 
quality,  he  had  in  abundance : 

*  His  wit  to  icandal  nercr  ttoopinf . 
liis  mirth  ne'er  to  buffoonery  drooping.' 

As  Philibert  grew  up,  the  two  aristocratic  professions  of 
France  were  presented  for  his  choice  :  the  army,  or  the  church. 
Neither  of  these  vocations  constitutes  now  the  ambition  of  the 
high-born  in  France :  the  church,  to  a  certain  extent,  retains 
\\&  prestige^  but  tlie  army,  ever  since  officers  have  risen  from 
the  ranks,  does  not  comprise  the  same  class  of  men  as  in 
England.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  when  De  Grammont 
lived  it  was  otherwise.  All  political  power  was  vested  in  the 
church.  Richelieu  was,  to  all  purposes,  the  ruler  of  France^ 
the  dictator  of  Europe ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  church,  great 
men,  at  the  head  of  military  afiairs,  were  daily  proving  to 
the  world,  how  much  intelligence  could  effect  with  a  snail 
numerical  power.  Young  men  took  one  course  or  another : 
the  sway  of  the  cabinet,  on  the  one  hand,  tempted  them  to 
the  church ;  the  brilliant  exploits  of  Turenne,  and  of  Cond^ 
on  the  other,  led  them  to  the  camp.  It  was  merely  the 
difference  of  dress  between  the  two  that  constituted  the  dis- 
tinction :  the  soldier  might  be  as  pious  as  the  priest,  the  priest 
was  sure  to  be  as  worldly  as  the  soldier;  the  sddier  might 
have  ecclesiastical  preferment;  the  priest  sometimes  turned 
out  to  fight 

Philibert  de  Grammont  chose  to  be  a  soldier.  He  was 
styled  the  Che\'alier  de  Grammont,  according  to  custom,  hb 
lather  being  still  living.  He  fought  under  Turenne,  at  the  siege 
of  Trina  The  army  in  which  he  served  was  bdeaguering  diat 
city  when  the  gay  youth  from  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  Joined 
it,  to  aid  it  not  so  much  by  his  valour  as  by  the  lun,  the 
raillery,  the  ofThand  anecdote,  the  ready,  hearty  companionship 
which  lightened  the  soldier's  life  in  the  trenches:  adieu  to 
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impatience,  to  despair,  even  to  gravity.  Tlie  very  generals 
could  not  maintain  their  seriousness  when  the  light-hearted  De 
Grammont  uttered  a  repartee — 

'Sworn  enemy  to  all  long  speeches. 
Lively  and  brilliant,  frank  and  liee^ 
Author  of  many  a  renartee : 
Remember,  over  all,  that  he 
Was  not  renowned  for  storming  breaches.* 

Where  he  came,  all  was  sunshine,  yet  there  breathed  not  a 
colder,  graver  man  than  the  Calvinist  Turenne:  modest, 
serious,  somewhat  hard,  he  gave  the  young  nobility  who  served 
under  him  no  quarter  in  their  shortcomings ;  but  a  word,  a 
look,  from  De  Grammont  could  make  him,  tnalgri  iui,  unbend. 
The  gay  chevalier's  white  charger's  prancing,  its  gallant  rider 
foremost  in  every  peril,  were  not  forgotten  in  after-times,  when 
De  Grammont,  in  extreme  old  age,  chatted  over  the  achieve- 
ments and  pleasures  of  his  youth. 

Amongst  those  who  courted  his  society  in  Turenne's  army 
was  Matta,  a  soldier  of  simple  manners,  hard  habits,  and 
handsome  person,  joined  to  a  candid,  honest  nature.  He  soon 
persuaded  De  Grammont  to  share  his  quarters,  and  there  they 
gave  splendid  entertainments,  which.  Frenchman-like,  De  Gram- 
mont paid  for  out  of  the  successes  of  the  gaming-tables.  But 
chances  were  against  them ;  the  two  officers  were  at  the  mercy 
of  their  maiire  d'hdtd^  who  asked  for  money.  One  day, 
when  De  Grammont  came  home  sooner  than  usual,  he  found 
Matta  fast  asleep.  ^Vhilst  De  Grammont  stood  looking  at 
him,  he  awoke,  and  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter. 

'What is  the  matter?*  cried  the  chevalier. 

*  Faith,  chevalier,*  answered  Matta,  *  I  was  dreaming  that  we 
had  sent  away  our  maitre  dhdtd^  and  were  resolved  to  live 
like  our  neighbours  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign.* 

'Poor  fellow !'  cried  De  Grammont  *  So,  you  are  knocked 
down  at  once :  what  would  have  become  of  you  if  you  had 
been  reduced  to  the  situation  I  was  in  at  Lyons,  four  days 
before  I  came  here  ?    Come,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it' 

'  Begin  a  little  farther  back,*  cried  Matta,  '  and  tell  me  about 
the  manner  in  which  you  first  paid  your  respects  to  Cardinal 
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Richelieu.  Lay  aside  your  pranks  as  a  <  hild,  your  genealogy, 
and  all  your  ancestors  together;  you  cannot  know  anything 
i^ut  them.' 

*  Well/  replied  De  Grammont,  '  it  was  my  father's  own  fault 
that  he  was  not  Henry  I V.'s  son :  see  what  the  Grammonts 
have  lost  by  this  crossed-grained  fellow  I  Faith,  we  mi^t 
have  walked  before  the  Counts  de  Vendome  at  this  very 
moment. , 

Then  he  went  on  to  relate  how  he  had  been  sent  to  Paiit 
to  the  college,  to  be  brought  up  to  the  church,  with  an  old  ser- 
vant to  act  both  as  his  valet  and  his  guardian.  How  hit 
head  was  too  full  of  gaming  to  learn  Latin.  How  they  gave 
him  hb  rank  at  college,  as  the  youth  of  quality,  when  he  did 
not  deserve  it ;  how  he  travelled  up  to  Paris  to  his  brother  to 
be  polished,  and  went  to  court  in  the  character  of  an  abb& 
'Ah,  Matta,  you  know  the  kind  of  dress  then  in  vogue. 
No,  I  would  not  change  my  dress,  but  I  consented  to  dimw 
over  it  a  cassock.  I  had  the  finest  head  of  hair  in  the  world, 
wdl  culled  and  pom-dercd  above  my  cassock,  and  below  were 
my  white  buskins  and  spurs.* 

Even  Richelieu,  that  hypocrite,  he  went  on  to  relate,  could 
not  help  laughing  at  the  parti-coloured  costume,  sacerdotal 
above,  soldier-like  below ;  but  the  cardinal  was  greatly  oflended 
— not  with  the  absence  of  decorum,  but  with  the  dangerous 
wh,  that  could  laugh  in  public  at  the  cowl  and  shaven  cnnrn^ 
pomts  which  constituted  the  greatest  portion  of  Richdiettii 
sanctity. 

De  Grammont's  brother,  however,  thus  addressed  the  Gie- 
valier : — '  Well,  my  little  parMn,'  said  he,  as  they  went  home^ 
*yoa  have  acted  your  part  to  perfection ;  but  now  you  most 
choose  your  career.  If  you  like  to  stick  to  the  church,  yon 
will  possess  great  revenues,  and  nothing  to  do ;  if  3rou  choose 
to  go  into  the  army,  you  will  risk  your  arm  or  your  leg,  but  in 
time  you  may  be  a  major-general  with  a  wooden  leg  and  a 
glass  eye,  the  spectacle  of  an  indifferent,  ungrateful  court 
Make  your  choice.' 

The  choice,  Philibert  went  on  to  relate,  was  made  For 
the  good  of  his  soul,  he  renounced  the  church,  but  lor  his  own 
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advantage,  he  kept  his  abbacy.  This  was  not  difficult  in  days 
when  secular  abbds  were  common ;  nothing  would  induce  him 
to  change  his  resolution  of  being  a  soldier.  Meantime  he  was 
perfecting  his  accomplishments  as  a  fine  gentleman,  one  of  the 
requisites  for  which  ^vas  a  knowledge  of  all  sorts  of  games.  No 
matter  that  his  mother  was  miserable  at  his  decision.  Had 
her  son  been  an  abb^  she  thought  he  would  have  become  a 
saint :  nevertheless,  when  he  returned  home,  with  the  air  of  a 
courtier  and  a  man  of  the  world,  boy  as  he  was,  and  the  very 
impersonation  of  what  might  then  be  termed  la  jmne  France^ 
she  was  so  enchanted  with  him  that  she  consented  to  his  going 
to  the  wars,  attended  again  by  Brinon,  his  valet,  equerry,  and 
Mentor  in  one.  Next  in  De  Grammonfs  narrative  came  his 
adventure  at  Lyons,  where  he  spent  the  200  louis  his  mother 
had  given  Brinon  for  him,  in  play,  and  very  nearly  broke  the 
poor  old  servant's  heart;  where  he  had  duped  a  horse-dealer; 
and  he  ended  by  proposing  plans,  similarly  Jumourable^  to  be 
adopted  for  their  present  emergencies. 

The  first  step  was  to  go  to  head-quarters,  to  dine  with  a 
certain  Count  de  Cameran,  a  Savoyard,  and  invite  him  to 
supper.  Here  Matta  interposed  *Are  you  mad?*  he  ex- 
claimed '  Invite  him  to  supper !  we  have  neither  money  nor 
credit;  we  are  ruined;  and  to  save  ns  you  intend  to  give  a 
supper  r 

'Stupid  fellow!'  cried  De  Grammont  'Cameran  plays  at 
quinze:  so  do  I:  we  want  money.  He  has  more  than  he 
knows  what  to  do  with:  we  give  a  supper,  he  pays  for  it 
However,'  he  added,  'it  is  necessary  to  take  certain  precau- 
tions. You  command  the  Guards :  when  night  comes  on,  order 
your  Sergent-de-place  to  have  fifteen  or  twenty  men  under  arms, 
and  let  them  lay  themselves  fiat  on  the  ground  between  this 
and  head-quarters.  Most  Ukely  we  shall  win  this  stupid  fellow's 
money.  Now  the  Piedmontese  are  suspicious,  and  he  com- 
mands the  Horse.  Now,  you  know,  Matta,  you  cannot  hold 
your  tongue,  and  are  very  likely  to  let  out  some  joke  that  will 
vex  him.  Supposing  he  takes  it  into  his  head  that  he  is  being 
cheated  ?  He  has  always  eight  or  ten  horsemen :  we  must  be 
prepared' 
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*  Embrace  mc  !*  cried  Matta,  *  embrace  me  !  for  thou  art  on- 
paralleled.  I  thought  you  only  meant  to  prepare  a  pack  of 
cards,  and  some  false  dice.  But  the  idea  of  protecting  a  mail 
who  plays  at  quinze  by  a  detachment  of  foot  is  excellent ;  thme 
own,  dear  Chevalier.* 

Thus,  like  some  of  Dumas'  heroes,  hating  villany  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  being  by  no  means  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it, 
the  Piedmontese  was  asked  to  supper.  He  came.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  midst  of  the  afiair,  when  De  Cameran  was  losing  as 
fast  as  he  could,  Matta*s  conscience  touched  him :  he  awoke 
firom  a  deep  sleep,  heard  the  dice  shaking,  saw  the  poor 
Savoyard  losing,  and  advised  him  to  play  no  more. 

'  Don't  you  know.  Count,  you  amnoi  win  ?^ 

'Why?'  asked  the  Count 

'Why,  faith,  because  we  are  cheating  you,'  was  the  reply. 

The  Chevalier  turned  round  impatiently,  'Sietir  Matta,*  he 
cried,  'do  you  suppose  it  can  be  any  amusement  to  Monsieiir 
le  Comte  to  be  plagued  with  your  01-timed  jests?  For  my 
part,  I  am  io  weary  of  the  game,  that  I  swear  by  Jupiter  I  can 
tcarcdy  play  any  more.*  Nothing  is  more  distartefbl  to  a 
losing  gamester  than  a  hint  of  leaving  off;  so  the  Coant  en- 
treated the  Chevalier  to  continue,  and  assured  him  tliat '  Mon- 
tietir  Matta  might  say  what  he  pleased,  for  it  did  not  give  him 
the  least  uneasiness  to  continue.' 

The  Chevalier  allowed  the  Count  to  play  upon  credit,  and 
that  act  of  courtesy  was  taken  very  kindly :  the  dupe  lost  1,500 
pistoles,  which  he  paid  the  next  morning,  when  Matta  was 
sharply  reprimanded  for  his  interference. 

'Faith,'  he  answered,  'it  was  a  point  of  conscience  with  me; 
besides,  it  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  have  seen  his 
HoTM  engaged  with  my  Iniantry,  if  he  had  taken  anjrthtng 
amiss.* 

The  sum  thus  gained  set  the  spendthrifts  up ;  and  De  Gram- 
mont  satisfied  his  conscience  by  giving  it  away,  to  a  certain 
extent,  m  charity.  It  is  singular  to  perceive  in  the  history  of 
this  celebrated  man  that  moral  taint  of  character  whidi  die 
French  have  never  lost :  this  total  absence  of  right  reasom^g 
on  all  points  of  conduct,  is  coupled  in  our  Gallic  netghboms 
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with  the  greatest  natural  benevolence,  with  a  generosity  only- 
kept  back  by  poverty,  with  impulsive,  impressionable  disposi- 
tions, that  require  the  giiicUmce  of  a  sound  Protestant  faith  to 
elevate  and  correct  them. 

The  Chevalier  hastened,  it  is  related,  to  find  out  distressed 
comrades,  officers  who  had  lost  their  baggage,  or  who  had  beeni 
ruined  by  gaming;  or  soldiers  who  had  been  disabled  in  the 
trenches;  and  his  manner  of  relieving  them  was  as  graceful 
and  as  delicate  as  the  bounty  he  distributed  was  welcome. 
He  was  the  darling  of  the  army^  The  poor  soldier  knew  him 
personally,  and  adored  him ;  the  general  was  sure  to  meet  him 
in  the  scenes  of  action,  and  to  seek  his  company  in  those  of 
security. 

And,  having  thus  retrieved  his  finances,  the  gay-hearted 
Chevalier  used,  henceforth,  to  make  De  Cameran  go  halves 
with  him  in  all  games  in  which  the  odds  were  in  his  own  favour. 
Even  the  staid  Calvinist,  Turenne,  who  had  not  then  renounced, 
as  he  did  in  after-life,  the  Protestant  faith,  delighted  in  the  off- 
hand merriment  of  the  Chevalier.  It  was  towards  the  end  of 
the  siege  of  Trino,  that  De  Grammont  went  to  visit  that  gene- 
ral in  some  new  quarters,  where  Turenne  received  him,  sur- 
rounded by  fifteen  or  twenty  officers.  According  to  the  custom 
of  the  day,  cards  were  introduced,  and  the  general  asked  the 
Chevalier  to  play. 

'Sir,'  returned  the  young  soldier,  *my  tutor  taught  me  that 
when  a  man  goes  to  see  his  friends  it  is  neither  prudent  to  leave 
his  own  money  behind  him  nor  civil  to  take  theirs.* 

•Well,'  answered  Turenne,  *I  can  tell  you  you  will  find 
neither  much  money  nor  deep  play  among  us;  but  that  it 
cannot  be  said  that  we  allowed  yoii  to  go  off  without  pla}ing, 
suppose  we  each  of  us  stake  a  horse.' 

De  Grammont  agreed,  and,  lucky  as  ever,  \von  from  the 
officers  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  horses,  by  way  of  a  joke ;  but 
seeing  several  faces  pale,  he  said,  'Gendemen,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  you  go  away  from  your  general's  quarters  on  foot ; 
it  will  do  very  well  if  you  all  send  me  to-morrow  your  horses, 
except  one,  which  I  give  for  the  cards.' 

The  jtaLidC'Chambre  thought  he  was  jesting.     *  I  am  serious,' 
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cried  the  Ciievalier.  'Parole  dhc^nncur  1  give  a  horse  for  ihe 
cards;  and  wliat*s  more,  take  wliich  you  please,  only  doQ*t 
take  mine.' 

*  Faith/  said  Turenne,  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  the  afiair, 
•  I  don't  believe  a  horse  was  ever  before  given  for  the  cards.' 

Young  people,  and  indeed  old  people,  can  perhaps  haidly 
remember  the  time  when,  even  in  England,  money  used  to  be 
put  under  the  candlesticks  '  for  the  cards,'  as  it  was  said,  bat  in 
fact  for  the  servants,  who  waited.  Winner  or  loser,  the  tuc 
was  to  be  paid,  and  this  custom  of  vails  was  also  prevalent  in 
France. 

Trino  at  last  surrendered,  and  the  two  friends  rushed  finom 
their  campaigning  life  to  enjoy  the  gaieties  of  Turin,  at  that 
time  the  centre  of  pleasure ;  and  resolved  to  perfect  their  cha- 
racters as  military  heroes — by  falling  in  love,  if  respectably^ 
well;  if  disreputably,  well  too,  perliaps  all  the  more  agree- 
^le,  and  venturesome,  as  they  thought 

The  court  of  Turin  was  then  presided  over  by  the  DucheM 
xA  Savoy,  Madanu  RoyaU^  as  she  was  called  in  Fruice,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  the  sister  of  Henrietta  Maria 
of  England.  She  was  a  woman  of  talent  and  spirit,  wocthy  of 
her  descent,  and  had  certain  other  qualities  which  constituted  a 
point  of  resemblance  between  her  and  her  father;  she  was,  like 
him,  more  fascinating  than  respectable. 

The  customs  of  Turin  were  rather  Italian  than  French.  At 
that  time  every  lady  had  her  professed  lover,  who  woie  the 
liveries  of  his  mistress,  bore  her  arms,  and  sometimes  atwimed 
her  very  name.  The  office  of  the  lover  was,  never  to  quit  hit 
lady  in  public,  and  never  to  approach  her  in  private :  to  be  oo 
all  occasions  her  esquire.  In  the  tournament  her  chosen  knight* 
cicisbeo  came  forth  with  his  coat,  his  housings,  his  veiy  lance 
distinguished  with  the  cyphers  and  colours  of  her  who  had  ood- 
descended  to  invest  him  with  her  preference.  It  was  the  rcnn* 
nant  of  chivalry  that  authorized  thb  custom;  but  of  chivaby 
demoralized— chivalry  denuded  of  her  purity,  her  req>ect,  the 
chivalry  of  corrupted  Italy,  not  of  that  which,  perhaps  falla- 
ciously, we  assign  to  the  cariier  ages. 

Grammont  and  Matta  enlisted  themselves  at  once  in  die 
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service  of  hvo  beauties.  Grammont  chose  for  the  queen  of 
beauty,  who  was  to  'rain  influence'  upon  him,  Mademoisetie 
de  St  Gennain,  who  was  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth.  She 
was  French,  and,  probably,  an  ancestress  of  that  aU-accom- 
plished  Comte  de  St  Germain,  whose  exploits  so  dazzled  suc- 
cessive European  courts,  and  the  fullest  account  of  whom,  in 
all  its  brilliant  colours,  yet  tinged  with  mystety,  is  given  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Maiia  Antoinette,  by  the  Marquise  d'Adh^tnar,  her 
lady  of  the  bed-chamber. 

The  lovely  object  of  DeGiammonfs  'fiiSt  love' was  a  radiant 
brunette  belle,  who  took  no  pains  to  set  off  by  art  the  charms 
of  nature.  She  had  some  defects :  her  black  and  sparkling 
eyes  were  small ;  her  forehead,  by  no  means  '  as  pure  as  moon- 
light sleeping  upon  snow,'  was  not  tair,  nettherwere  her  hands; 
neither  had  she  small  feet — but  her  fonn  generally  was  perfect; 
her  elbows  had  a  peculiar  el^ance  in  them ;  and  in  old  times 
to  hold  the  elbow  out  well,  and  yet  not  to  stick  it  out,  was  a 
point  of  early  discipline.  Then  her  glossy  black  hair  set  off  a 
superb  neck  and  shoulders ;  and,  moreover,  she  was  gay,  full 
of  mirth,  life,  complaisance,  perfect  in  all  the  acts  of  polite- 
ness, and  in^^riable  in  her  gracious  and  graceful  bearing. 

Matta  admired  her;  but  De  Grammont  ordered  him  to 
attach  himself  to  the  Marquise  de  Senantes,  a  married  beau^ 
of  the  court;  and  Matta,  in  fiill  faith  that  all  Grammont  said 
and  did  was  sure  to  succeed,  obeyed  his  friend.  The  Cheva- 
lier had  fallen  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  de  St  Germain  at 
first  sight,  and  instantly  arrayed  himself  in  her  colour,  which 
was  green,  whilst  Matta  wore  blue,  in  compliment  to  the  mar- 
quise ;  and  they  entered  the  next  day  upon  duty,  at  La  Venerie, 
where  the  Duchess  of  Savoy  gave  a  grand  entertainment  De 
Grammont,  with  his  native  tact  and  unscrupulous  mendadty, 
played  his  part  to  perfection;  but  his  comrade,  Matta,  com- 
mitted a  hundred  solecisms.  The  very  second  time  he  honoured 
the  marquise  with  his  attentions,  he  treated  her  as  if  she  were 
his  humble  servant :  when  he  pressed  her  hand,  it  was  a  pres- 
sure that  almost  made  her  scream.  When  he  ought  to  have 
ridden  by  the  side  of  her  coach,  he  set  off,  on  seeing  a  hare 
■tart  from  her  form ;  then  he  talked  to  her  of  partridges  whett 
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he  should  have  been  laying  himself  at  her  feet  Both  these 
afiairs  ended  as  might  have  been  expected,  l^fademoiselle 
de  St  Gennain  was  diverted  by  Grammont,  yet  he  could  not 
touch  her  heart  Her  aim  was  to  marry ;  his  was  merely  to 
attach  himself  to  a  reigning  beauty.  They  parted  without 
regret;  and  he  left  the  then  remote  couit  of  Turin  for  die  gayer 
scenes  of  Paris  and  Versailles.  Here  he  became  as  cddnmted 
for  his  alertness  in  play  as  for  his  readineai  in  reptitee;  as 
noted  for  his  intrigues,  as  he  afterwards  was  for  his  bntrery. 

Those  were  stirring  days  in  France.  Anne  of  Austria,  then 
in  her  maturity,  was  governed  by  Mazarin,  the  most  aztfiil  of 
minbtersy  an  Italian  to  the  very  heart's  core,  with  a  knre  of 
amassing  wealth  engrafted  in  his  supple  nature  that  amounted 
to  a  monomania.  The  whole  aim  of  his  life  was  gain.  Thou^ 
gaming  was  at  its  height,  Mazarin  never  played  for  amuse- 
ment; he  pbyed  to  enrich  himself;  and  when  he  played,  he 
cheated. 

The  Chevalier  de  Grammont  was  now  rich,  and  Mazarin 
worshipped  the  rich.  He  was  witty ;  and  his  wit  soon  procured 
him  admission  into  the  clique  whom  the  wily  Mazaiin  collected 
around  him  in  Paris.  Whatever  were  De  Grunmoot's  fimltSi 
he  soon  perceived  those  of  Mazarin ;  he  detected,  and  he  de- 
tested, the  wily,  grasping,  serpent-like  attributes  of  the  Italian; 
he  attacked  him  on  every  occasion  on  which  a  'wit  combat*  was 
possible :  he  gracefully  showed  Mazarin  off  in  his  true  coloon. 
With  ease  he  annihilated  him,  metaphoricaOy,  at  his  own  table 
Yet  De  Grammont  had  something  to  atone  for :  he  had  been 
the  adherent  and  companion  in  arms  of  Coiidtf ;  he  had  fol- 
lowed that  hero  to  Sens,  to  Nordlingen,  to  Fribourg,  and  had 
returned  to  his  allegiance  to  the  young  kin^  Louis  XIV.,  only 
because  he  wished  to  visit  the  court  at  Paris.  Mazarin's  policy, 
however,  was  that  of  pardon  and  peace — of  duplicity  and 
treachery — and  the  Chevalier  seemed  to  be  forgiven  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  even  by  Anne  of  Austria.  KeverthdeM,  De 
Grammont  never  lost  his  independence ;  and  he  could  boast  in 
after-life  that  he  owed  the  two  great  cardinals  who  had  fovemed 
France  nothing  that  they  could  have  refused.  It  was  true  that 
Richelieu  had  left  him  his  abbacy ;  but  he  could  not  refuse  it 
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to  one  of  De  Grammont's  rank.     From  Mazarin  he  had  gained 
nothing  except  what  he  had  won  at  play. 

After  Mazarin's  death  the  Chevalier  intended  to  secure  the 
lavour  of  the  king,  Louis  XIV.,  to  whom,  as  he  rejoiced  to  find, 
court  alone  was  now  to  be  paid.  He  had  now  somewhat  recti- 
fied his  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  and  was  resolved 
to  have  no  regard  for  favour  unless  supported  by  merit ;  he 
determined  to  make  himself  beloved  by  the  courtiers  of  Louis, 
and  feared  by  the  ministers ;  to  dare  to  undertake  anything  to 
do  good,  and  to  engage  in  nothing  at  the  expense  of  innocence. 
He  still  continued  to  be  eminently  successful  in  play,  of  which 
he  did  not  perceive  the  evil,  nor  allow  the  wickedness ;  but  he 
was  imfortunate  in  love,  in  which  he  was  equally  unscrupulous 
and  more  rash  than  at  the  gaming-table. 

Among  the  maids  of  honour  of  Anne  of  Austria  was  a  young 
lady  named  Anne  Lucie  de  la  Mothe  Houdancomt.  Louis, 
though  not  long  married,  showed  some  symptoms  of  admiration 
for  this  debutante  in  the  wicked  ways  of  the  court 

Gay,  radiant  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  innocence,  the  story 
of  this  young  girl  presents  an  instance  of  the  unhappiness 
which,  without  guilt,  the  sins  of  others  bring  upon  even  the 
virtuous.  The  queen-dowager,  Aime  of  Austria,  Avas  living  at 
St  Germains  when  Mademoiselle  de  la  Mothe  Hpudancourt 
was  received  into  her  household.  The  Duchess  de  Noailles,  at 
that  time  Grande  Mattresses  exercised  a  vigilant  and  kindly  rule 
over  the  maids  of  honour ;  nevertheless,  she  could  not  prevent 
their  being  liable  to  the  attentions  of  Louis  :  she  forbade  him 
however  to  loiter,  or  indeed  even  to  be  seen  in  the  room  ap- 
propriated to  the  young  damsels  under  her  charge ;  and  when 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  Annie  Lucie  de  la  Mothe,  Louis  was 
obliged  to  speak  to  her  through  a  hole  behind  a  dock  which 
stood  in  a  corridor. 

Annie  Lucie,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  encouragement  of 
the  king's  addresses,  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  his  admiratiorL 
She  was  secretly  attached  to  the  Marquis  de  Richelieu,  who 
had,  or  pretended  to  have,  honourable  intentions  towards  her. 
Everything  was  tried,  but  tried  in  \'ain,  to  induce  the  poor  girl 
to  give  up  all  her  predilections  for  the  sake  of  a  guilty  distinc- 
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tica — that  of  being  the  king's  mistress :  even  her  moiher  re* 
proached  her  with  her  coldness.  A  family  council  was  held^ 
in  hopes  of  convincing  her  of  her  wilfulness  and  Annie  Lucie 
was  bitterly  reproached  by  her  female  relatives;  but  her  heart 
still  clung  to  the  faithless  Marquis  de  Richelieu,  who,  however, 
when  he  saw  that  a  royal  lover  was  his  rival,  meanly  withdrew. 

Her  £dl  seemed  inevitable ;  but  the  firmness  of  Aime  of 
Austria  saved  her  from  her  ruin.  That  queen  i>fiftfd  OQ  her 
being  sent  away ;  and  she  resisted  even  the  entreaties  of  the 
queen,  her  daughter-in-law,  and  the  ni-ife  of  Loub  XIV. ;  who^ 
for  some  reasons  not  explained,  entreated  that  the  young  lady 
mi^t  remain  at  the  court  Anne  Tv-as  sent  away  in  a  sort  of 
disgrace  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  which  was  then  considered 
to  be  quite  out  of  Paris,  and  sufficiendy  secluded  to  protect  her 
from  visitors.  According  to  another  account,  a  letter  full  of' 
reproaches,  which  she  wrote  to  the  Marquis  de  Richelieti  up- 
braiding him  for  his  desertion,  had  been  intercepted. 

It  was  to  this  young  lady  that  De  Gnunmont,  who  was  tfacn^ 
m  the  very  centre  of  the  court,  'the  type  of  fiuhion  and  the 
mould  of  form,'  attached  himself  to  her  as  an  admirer  wiio 
could  condescend  to  honour  with  his  attentions  those  whom 
the  king  pursued.  The  once  gay  girl  was  thus  beset  wiA 
snares :  on  one  side  was  the  king,  whose  disgusting  preference 
was  shown  when  in  her  presence  by  sighs  and  sentiment ;  oo 
the  other,  De  Granmiont,  whose  attentions  to  her  were  inqwr- 
tunate,  but  failed  to  convince  her  that  he  was  in  love ;  on  die 
other  was  the  time-serving,  heartless  De  Richdieu,  whom  her 
reason  condemned,  but  whom  her  heart  cherished.  She  aooo 
showed  her  distrust  and  dislike  of  De  Grammont :  she  treated 
him  with  contempt ;  she  threatened  him  with  exposure,  yet  he 
would  not  desist :  then  she  complained  of  him  to  the  king.  It 
was  then  that  he  perceived  that  though  love  could  equalixeoon- 
ditions,  it  could  not  act  in  the  same  way  between  rivals.  He 
was  commanded  to  leave  the  court  Paris,  therefore,  Vcr^ 
sailles,  Fontainbleau,  and  St  Germains  were  closed  against  this 
gay  Chevalier;  and  how  could  he  live  elsewhere?  Whither 
could  he  go  ?  Strange  to  say,  he  had  a  vast  fancy  to  behold 
the  man  who^  stained  with  the  crime  of  regiddcy  and  qvitfllS 
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from  the  people,  was  receiving  magnificent  embassies  from  con- 
tinental nations,  whilst  Charles  11.  was  seeking  security  in  his 
exile  from  the  power  of  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  was 
eager  to  see  the  Protector,  Cromwell.  But  Cromwell,  though 
in  the  height  of  his  fame  when  beheld  by  De  Granmiont — 
though  feared  at  home  and  abroad — ^was  little  calculated  to  win 
sufirages  from  a  mere  man  of  pleasure  like  De  Grammont 
The  court,  the  city,  the  country,  were  in  his  days  gloomy,  dis- 
contented, joyless :  a  proscribed  nobility  was  the  sure  cause  of 
the  thin  though  few  festivities  of  the  now  lugubrious  gallery  of 
Whitehall.  Puritanism  drove  the  old  jovial  churchmen  into  re- 
treat, and  dispelled  every  lingering  vestige  of  ancient  hospi- 
tality :  long  graces  and  long  sermons,  sanctimonious  manners, 
and  grim,  sad  faces,  and  sad-coloured  dresses  were  not  much  to 
De  Grammont's  taste ;  he  returned  to  France,  and  declared 
that  he  had  gained  no  advantage  from  his  travels.  Neverthe- 
less, either  from  choice  or  necessity,  he  made  another  trial  of 
the  damps  and  fogs  of  England.* 

AVhen  he  again  visited  our  country,  Charles  II.  had  been  two 
years  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  Everything  was 
changed,  and  the  British  court  was  in  its  fullest  splendour ; 
whilst  the  rejoicings  of  the  people  of  England  at  the  Restora- 
tion were  still  resounding  through  the  land. 

If  one  could  include  royal  personages  in  the  rather  gay  than 
worthy  category  of  the  '  wits  and  beaux  of  society,*  Charles  II. 
should  figure  at  their  head.  He  was  the  most  agreeable  com- 
panion, and  the  worst  king  imaginable.  In  the  first  place  he 
was,  as  it  were,  a  citizen  of  the  world  :  tossed  about  by  fortune 
from  his  early  boyhood ;  a  witness  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve 
of  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  where  the  celebrated  Harvey  had 
charge  of  ,him  and  of  his  brother.  That  inauspicious  com- 
mencement of  a  wandering  life  had  perhaps  been  amongst  the 
least  of  his  early  trials.  The  fiercest  was  his  long  residence  as 
a  sort  of  royal  prisoner  in  Scotland.  A  travelled,  humbled  man, 
he  came  back  to  England  with  a  full  knowledge  of  men  and 
maimers,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  with  spirits  unbroken  by  ad- 

*  M.  de  Grammont  visited  England  during  the  Protectorate.    His  second 
visit,  after  being  fortiiddcn  the  caurt  by  Louis  XIV.,  was  in  1662. 
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versity,  with  a  heart  unsoured  by  that '  stem  nurse,'  with  a  gaieqr 
that  was  always  kindly,  never  uncourteous,  ever  more  Fxendi 
than  English ;  far  more  natural  did  he  appear  as  the  son  of 
Henrietta  Maria  than  as  the  offspring  of  the  thoughtful  Chazlc&. 

In  person,  too,  the  king  was  then  agreeable,  thoo^  ntfaer 
what  the  French  would  call  distingui  dian  dignified ;  he  was^ 
however,  tall,  and  somewhat  elegant,  with  a  long  French  (ace^ 
which  in  his  boyhood  was  plump  and  full  about  the  lower  part 
of  the  cheeks,  but  now  began  to  sink  into  that  well-known,  leaiv 
daric,  flexible  countenance,  in  which  we  do  not,  however,  re- 
cognize the  gaiety  of  the  man  whose  very  name  brings  with  it 
associations  of  gaiety,  politeness,  good  company,  and  all  the 
attributes  of  a  first-rate  wit,  except  the  almost  inevitable  ill- 
nature.  There  is  in  the  physiognomy  of  Charies  IL  that  me- 
lancholy which  is  often  observable  in  the  fiices  of  those  who 
are  mere  men  of  pleasure. 

De  Grammont  found  himself  completely  in  his  own  sphere 
at  Whitehall,  where  the  habits  were  far  more  French  than  En- 
glish. Along  that  stately  Mall,  overshadowed  with  umbrageous 
trees,  which  retains — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  ever  will  retain — the 
old  name  of  the  '  Birdcage  Walk,'  one  can  picture  to  onesdf 
the  king  walking  so  fast  that  no  one  can  keep  up  with  him ; 
yet  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  chat  with  some  acquaintances. 
He  is  walking  to  Duck  Island,  which  is  full  of  his  £iivoarite 
water-fowl,  and  of  which  he  has  given  St  Evremond  die  go- 
vernment How  pleasant  is  his  talk  to  those  who  attend  him 
as  he  walks  along ;  how  well  the  quality  of  good-nature  is  shown 
in  his  love  of  dumb  animals ;  bow  completely  he  is  a  boy  still, 
even  in  that  brown  wig  of  many  curls,  and  with  the  Geoige  and 
Garter  on  his  breast !  Boy,  indeed,  for  he  is  followed  by  a 
litter  of  young  spaniels :  a  little  brindled  greyh-nmd  frisks 
beside  him ;  it  is  for  that  he  is  ridiculed  by  the  ^fsalwi  sung  at 
the  Calves'  Head  Club  :  these  favourites  were  cherished  to  his 
death. 

*  lib  dogs  would  ftil  in  oonacU  bouds 
Like  Ittdfct  in  thdr  mu  : 
We  qocMJon  much  which  had  woA 


The  ouMicr  or  the  can.* 

Then  what  capital  stories  Charles  would  tell,  as  he  unbent  at 
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night  amid  the  faithful,  though  profligate,  companions  of  his 
exile  I  He  told  his  anecdotes,  it  is  true,  over  and  over  again, 
yet  they  were  always  embellished  with  some  fresh  touch — like 
the  repetition  of  a  song  which  has  been  encored  on  the  stage. 
Whether  from  his  inimitable  art,  or  from  his  royalty,  we  leave 
others  to  guess,  but  his  stories  bore  repetition  again  and  again : 
they  were  amusing,  and  even  novel  to  the  very  last 

To  this  seducing  court  did  Dc  Grammont  now  come.  It  was 
a  delightful  exchange  from  the  endless  ceremonies  and  puncti- 
lios of  the  region  over  which  Louis  XIV.  presided.  Wherever 
Charles  was,  his  palace  appeared  to  resemble  a  large  hospit- 
able house — sometimes  town,  sometimes  country — ^in  which 
every  one  did  as  he  liked ;  and  where  distinctions  of  rank  were 
kept  up  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  but  were  only  valued  on 
that  score. 

In  other  respects,  Charles  had  modelled  his  court  very  much 
on  the  plan  of  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  he  had  admired  for 
its  gaiety  and  spirit  Comeille,  Racine,  Moli^re,  Boileau,  were 
encouraged  by  le  Grand  Afonarque,  Wycherley  and  Dryden 
were  attracted  by  Charles  to  celebrate  the  festivities,  and  to 
amuse  the  great  and  the  gay.  In  various  points  De  Grammont 
found  a  resemblance.  The  queen-consort,  Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  was  as  complacent  to  her  husband's  vices  as  the  queen 
of  Louis.  These  xoydl  ladies  were  merely  first  sultanas,  and 
had  no  right,  it  was  Uiought,  to  feel  jealousy,  or  to  resent  neg- 
lect Each  returning  sabbath  saw  Whitehall  lighted  up,  and 
heard  the  tabors  sound  for  a  branic,  (Anglicised  'brawl') 
This  was  a  dance  which  mixed  up  everybody,  and  called  a 
brawl,  from  the  foot  being  shaken  to  a  quick  time.  Gaily  did 
his  Majesty  perform  it,  leading  to  the  hot  exercise  Anne  Hyde, 
Dachess  of  York,  stout  and  homely,  and  leaving  Lady  Castle- 
maine  to  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Then  Charles,  with 
ready  grace,  would  begin  the  coranto,  taking  a  single  lady  in 
this  dance  along  the  gallery.  Lords  and  ladies  one  after  another 
followed,  and  *  very  noble,'  writes  Pepys,  '  and  great  pleasure 
it  was  to  see.'  Next  came  the  country  dances,  introduced  by 
Mary,  Countess  of  Buckingham,  the  grandmother  of  the  grace- 
ful duke  who  is  moving  along  the  gallery ; — and  she  invented 
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those  once  popular  dances  in  order  to  introduce,  with  less 
chance  of  failure,  her  rustic  country  cousins,  who  could  not 
easily  be  taught  to  carry  themselves  well  in  the  brawl,  or  to 
step  out  gracefully  in  the  coranto,  both  of  which  dances  re- 
quired practice  and  time.  In  all  these  dances  the  king  shines 
the  most,  and  dances  much  better  than  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  York. 

In  these  gay  scenes  De  Grammont  met  with  the  most 
fashionable  belles  of  the  court :  fortunately  for  him  they  all 
spoke  French  tolerably ;  and  he  quickly  made  himself  welcome 
amongst  even  the  few — and  few  indeed  there  were — who 
plumed  themselves  upon  untainted  reputations.  Hidierto 
those  French  noblemen  who  had  presented  themselves  in  Eng- 
land had  been  poor  and  absurd.  The  court  had  been  thronged 
with  a  troop  of  impertinent  Parisian  coxcombs,  who  had  pre- 
tended to  despise  everything  English,  and  who  treated  the 
natives  as  if  they  were  foreigners  in  their  own  country.  De 
Grunmont,  on  the  contrary,  was  familiar  with  every  one :  be 
ate,  he  drank,  he  lived,  in  short,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country  that  hospiubly  received  him,  and  accorded  him 
the  more  respect,  because  they  had  been  insulted  by  others. 

He  now  introduced  the  fdiis  saupers,  which  have  never  been 
understood  anywhere  so  well  as  in  France,  and  which  are  even 
there  dying  out  to  make  way  for  the  less  social  and  more  ex- 
pensive dinner ;  but,  perhaps,  he  would  even  here  have  been 
unsuccessful,  had  it  not  been  for  the  society  and  advice  of  the 
famous  St  Evremond,  who  at  this  time  was  exiled  in  Fonoe^ 
and  took  refuge  in  England. 

This  celebrated  and  accomplished  man  had  some  points  of 
resemblance  with  De  Grammont  Like  him,  he  had  been  ori- 
ginally intended  for  the  church ;  like  him  he  had  turned  to  the 
military  profession ;  he  was  an  ensign  before  he  was  fuU  six* 
teen ;  and  had  a  company  of  foot  given  him  after  senring  two 
or  three  campaigns.  Like  De  Grammont,  he  owed  the  bd- 
lities  of  bis  early  career  to  his  being  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  and  honourable  family.  St  Evremond  was  the 
Seigneur  of  St  Dtnis  le  Guast,  in  Normandy,  where  he  was 
bom. 
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Both  these  sparkling  wits  of  society  had  at  one  time,  and> 
in  iact,at  the  same  period,  served  under  the  great  Cond^ ;  both 
were  pre-eminent,  not  only  in  literature,  but  in  games  of  chance. 
St  Evremond  was  famous  at  the  University  of  Caen,  in  which 
he  studied,  for  his  fencing ;  and  'St  Evremond's  pass'  was  well 
known  to  swordsmen  of  his  time ; — ^both  were  gay  and  satirical ; 
neither  of  them  pretended  to  rigid  morals ;  but  both  were  ac- 
counted men  of  honoiu:  among  theii  fellow-men  of  pleasure. 
They  were  graceful,  kind,  generous. 

In  person  St  Evremond  had  the  advantage,  being  a  Nor- 
man— a  race  which  combines  the  handsomest  traits  of  an 
English  countenance  with  its  blond  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  fair 
skin.  Neither  does  the  slight  tinge  of  the  Gallic  race  detract 
from  the  attractions  of  a  true,  well-bom  Norman,  bred  up  in 
that  province  which  is  called  the  Court-end  of  France,  and 
polished  in  the  capital.  Your  Norman  is  hardy,  and  fond  of 
field-sports :  like  the  Englishman,  he  is  usually  fearless ;  gene- 
rous, but,  imUke  the  English,  somewhat  crafty.  You  may  know 
him  by  the  fresh  colour,  the  peculiar  blue  eye,  long  and  large ; 
by  his  joyousness  and  look  of  health,  gathered  up  in  his  own 
marshy  country,  for  the  Norman  is  well  fed,  and  lives  on  the 
produce  of  rich  pasture-land,  with  cheapness  and  plenty  around 
lum.  And  St  Evremond  was  one  of  the  handsomest  speci- 
mens of  this  fine  locality  (so  mixed  up  as  it  is  with  us) ;  and 
his  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  humour;  his  beautifully-turned 
mouth  was  all  sweetness ;  and  his  noble  forehead,  the  whiteness 
of  which  was  set  off  by  thick  dark  eyebrows,  was  expressive  of 
his  great  intelligence,  until  a  wen  grew  between  his  eyebrows, 
and  so  changed  all  the  expression  of  his  face  that  the  Duchess 
of  Mazarin  used  to  call  him  the  '  Old  Satyr.'  St  Evremond 
was  also  Norman  in  other  respects :  he  called  himself  a 
thorough  Roman  Catholic,  yet  he  despised  the  superstitions  of 
his  church,  and  prepared  himself  for  death  without  them. 
When  asked  by  an  ecclesiastic  sent  expressly  from  the  court 
of  Florence  to  attend  his  death-bed,  if  he  '  would  be  recon- 
ciled,' he  answered,  *  With  all  my  heart ;  I  would  fain  be  re- 
conciled to  my  stomach,  which  no  longer  performs  its  usual 
functions.'    And  his  talk,  we  are   told,  during  the  fortnight 
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that  preceded  his  death,  was  not  regret  for  a  hfc  we  should, 
in  seriousness,  call  misspent,  but  because  partridges  and  phea- 
sants no  longer  suited  his  condition,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be 
reduced  to  boiled  meats.  No  one,  however,  could  tell  wfait 
might  also  be  passing  in  his  heart  We  cannot  always  judge 
of  a  life,  any  more  than  of  a  drama,  by  its  last  scene;  but  this 
is  certain,  that  in  an  age  of  blasphemy  St  Evremoad  coald 
not  endure  to  hear  religion  insulted  by  ridictde.  '  Common 
decency,'  said  this  man  of  the  world,  'and  a  due  regard  to 
our  fdlow-creatures,  would  not  permit  it'  He  did  not»  it 
seems,  refer  his  displeasure  to  a  higher  source — to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Omniscient, — ^who  claims  from  us  all  not  alone 
the  tribute  of  our  poor  frail  hearts  in  serious  moments,  bat 
the  deep  reverence  of  every  thought  in  the  hours  of  rardesa 
[Measure. 

It  was  now  St  Evrcmond  who  taught  De  Grammont  to  col- 
lect around  him  the  wits  of  that  court,  so  rich  in  attractioDSi  so 
poor  in  honour  and  morality.  The  object  of  St  Evremood^ 
devotion,  though  he  had,  at  die  era  of  the  Restoration,  pasMd 
his  fiftieth  year,  was  Hortense  Mandni,  once  the  licbest 
heiress,  and  still  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Europe,  and  a 
niece,  on  her  mother's  side,  of  Cardinal  Maiarin.  Horteoae 
had  been  educated,  after  the  age  of  six,  in  France.  She  was 
Italian  in  her  accomplishments,  in  her  reckless,  wild  diqwA- 
tion,  opposed  to  that  of  the  French,  who  are  genenJly  calca* 
lating  and  wary,  even  in  their  vices :  she  was  Italian  in  the 
style  of  her  surpassing  beauty,  and  French  to  the  core  in  her 
principles.  Hortense,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Armand  Due  de  Meilleraye  and  Mayenne,  who  had 
fiJlen  so  desperately  in  love  with  this  beautiful  child,  that  lie 
declared  '  if  he  did  not  marry  her  he  should  die  in  three 
months.'  Cardinal  Mazarin,  although  he  had  destined  his 
niece  liary  to  this  alliance,  gave  his  consent  on  condition  that 
the  duke  should  take  the  name  of  Maiarin.  The  cardinal  died 
a  year  after  thb  marriage,  leaving  his  niece  Hortense  the  cnor» 
moos  fortune  of  ;f  i»6aSf00o ;  yet  she  died  m  the  freatcH 
difficulties,  and  hor  corpse  was  seised  by  her  creditors. 

The  Due  de  Mayenne  pnn*ed  to  be  a  fanatic,  who  used  lo 
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waken  his  wife  in  the  dead  of  the  night  to  hear  his  visions ; 
m^o  forbade  his  child  to  be  nursed  on  fast-days ;  and  who  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  inspired.  After  six  years  of  wretchedness 
poor  Hortense  petitioned  for  a  separation  and  a  division  of 
property.  She  quitted  her  husband's  home  and  took  refuge 
first  in  a  nunnery,  where  she  showed  her  unbelief,  or  her  irre- 
verence, by  mixing  ink  with  holy-water,  that  the  poor  nuns 
might  bla<^  their  faces  when  they  crossed  themselves ;  or,  in 
concert  with  Madame  de  Courcelles,  another  handsome  mar- 
ried woman,  she  used  to  walk  through  the  dormitories  in  the 
dead  of  ni^^t,  with  a  number  of  litde  dogs  barking  at  their 
heels ;  then  she  filled  two  great  chests  that  were  over  the  dor- 
mitories with  water,  which  ran  over,  and,  penetrating  through 
the  chinks  of  the  floor,  wet  the  holy  sisters  in  their  beds.  At 
length  all  this  sorry  gaiety  was  stopped  by  a  decree  that  Hor- 
tense was  to  return  to  the  Palais  Mazarin ;  and  to  remain  there 
until  the  suit  for  a  separation  should  be  decided.  That  the  re- 
sult should  be  favourable  was  doubtful :  therefore,  one  fine  night 
in  June,  1667,  Hortense  escaped.  She  dressed  herself  in  male  at- 
tire, and,  attended  by  a  female  servant,  managed  to  get  through  the 
gate  at  Paris,  and  to  enter  a  carriage.  Then  she  fled  to  Swit- 
zerland ;  and,  had  not  her  flight  been  shared  by  the  Chevalier 
de  Rohan,  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  France,  one  could 
hardly  have  blamed  an  escape  from  a  half-lunatic  husband.  She 
was  only  twenty-eight  when,  after  various  adventures,  she  came 
in  all  her  unimpaired  beauty  to  England.  Charles  was  captivated 
by  her  charms,  and,  touched  by  her  misfortunes,  he  settled  on 
her  a  pension  of  ;^4,ooo  a  year,  and  gave  her  rooms  in  St 
James's.     Waller  sang  her  praise  : — 

*  When  through  the  world  faur  Mazarine  had  run. 
Bright  as  her  fellow-traveller,  the  sun  : 
Hither  at  length  the  Roman  eag^  flies. 
As  the  last  triumph  of  her  conquering  eyes.* 

If  Hortense  failed  to  cany  off"  from  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth—then the  star  of  AVhitehall— the  heart  of  Charles,  she 
found,  at  all  events,  in  St  Evremond,  one  of  those  French,  pla- 
toniCy  life-long  friends,  who,  as  Chateaubriand  worshipped  Ma- 
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<Iamc  Rccamicr,  adored  to  t!ie  Inst  the  exiled  niece  of  Mazarin. 
Every  day,  when  in  her  old  age  and  his,  the  warmth  of  love 
had  subsided  into  the  serener  affection  of  pit>ing,  and  yet  ad- 
miring friendship,  St  Evremond  was  seen^  a  little  old  man  in 
a  black  coif,  carried  along  Pall  Mall  in  a  sedan  chair,  to  the 
apartment  of  Madame  Mazarin,  in  St  James's.     He  alwajs 
took  with  him  a  pound  of  butter,  made  in  his  own  little  daiiyp 
for  her  breakfisist    When  De  Grammont  was  installed  at  the 
court  of  Charies,  Hortense  was,  however,  in  her  prime.    Her 
house  at  Chelsea,  then  a  country  village,  was  famed  for  its  aa- 
dety  and  its  varied  pleasures.    St  Evremond  has  so  well  des- 
cribed its  attractions  that  his  words  should  be  literally  given. 
*  Freedom  and  discretion  are  equally  to  be  found  there.   Every 
one  is  made  more  at  home  than  in  his  own  house,  and  treated 
with  more  respect  than  at  court    It  is  true  that  there  are  fre- 
-quent  disputes  there,  but  they  are  those  of  knowledge  and  not 
of  anger.    There  is  play  there,  but  it  is  mconsiderabley  and 
only  practised  for  its  amusement    You  discover  in  no  ooonte- 
nance  the  fear  of  losing,  nor  concern  for  what  is  lost    Some 
are  so  disinterested  that  they  are  reproached  or  expressing  joy 
when  they  lose,  and  regret  when  they  win.    Play  is  followed  by 
the  most  excellent  repasts  in  the  worid.    There  you  will  find 
whatever  delicacy  is  brought  from  France,  and  whatever  is  ca- 
rious from  the  Indies.     Even  the  commonest  meats  have  the 
imrest  rdish  imparted  to  them.    There  is  neither  a  plenty  which 
gives  a  notion  of  extravagance,  nor  a  frugality  that  disooveti 
penary  or  meanness.' 

What  an  assemblage  it  must  have  been  1  Here  loUs  Cliaflcs» 
Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards  Lord  Dorset,  the  laziest,  in  mat- 
ters of  business  or  court  advancement — the  boldest,  in  point 
of  frolic  and  pleasure,  of  ail  the  wits  and  beaux  of  his  time 
His  youth  had  been  full  of  adventure  and  of  ditiipatioo.  '  I 
know  not  how  it  is,'  said  Wilmot,  Lord  Rochester,  'hot  my 
Lord  Dorset  can  do  anything  and  is  never  to  blame.'  He  had, 
b  truth,  a  heart ;  he  could  bear  to  hear  others  praised ;  lie 
despised  the  arts  of  coiutiers  ;  he  befriended  the  unhappy ;  lie 
was  the  most  engaging  of  men  b  manners,  the  most  loveabk 
and  accomplished  of  human  bebgs;  at  once  poet,  phifaaii* 
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thropist,  and  wit ;  he  was  also  possessed  of  chivalric  notions, 
and  of  daring  courage. 

like  his  royal  rooster,  Lord  Dorset  had  travelled ;  and  when 
made  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  11.,  he  was 
not  unlike  his  sovereign  in  other  traits ;  so  full  of  gaiety,  so 
high-bred,  so  lax,  so  courteous,  so  convivial,  that  no  supper 
was  complete  without  him :  no  circle  '  the  right  thing,'  unless 
Buckhuxs^  as  he  was  long  called,  was  there  to  pass  the  bottle 
round,  and  to  keep  evexy  one  in  good-humour  Ye^  he  had 
misspent  a  youth  in  reckless  immorality,  and  had  even  been 
in  Newgate  on  a  chaige,  a  doubtful  change  it  is  true,  of  high- 
way robbeiy  and  murder,  but  had  been  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter only.  He  was  again  mixed  up  in  a  disgraceful 
affiur  with  Sir  Charles  Sedley.  AVhen  brought  before  Sir  Robert 
Hyde,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  his  name 
having  been  mentioned,  the  judge  inquired  whether  that  was. 
the  Buckhurst  lately  tried  for  robbery  ?  and  when  told  it  was, 
he  asked  him  whether  he  had  so  soon  forgotten  his  deliver- 
ance at  that  time :  and  whether  it  would  not  better  become 
him  to  have  been  at  his  prayers  beggi^  God's  forgiveness  than 
to  come  into  such  courses  again  ? 

The  reproof  took  effect,  and  Buckhurst  became  what  was 
then  esteemed  a  steady  man;  he  volunteered  and  fought 
gallantly  in  the  fleet  under  James  Duke  of  York :  and  he  com- 
pleted his  reform,  to  all  outward  show,  by  marrying  Ladjr 
Falmouth.*  Buckhurst,  in  society,  the  most  good-tempered 
of  men,  was  thus  referred  to  by  Prior,  in  his  poetical  epistle  to 
Fleetwood  Sheppard : — 

*  When  crowding  folks,  with  strange  ill  faces, 
Were  making  legs,  and  begging  places  : 
And  some  with  patents,  some  vrith  merit. 
Tired  out  my  good  Lord  Dorset's  spirit.' 

Yet  his  pen  was  full  of  malice,  whilst  his  heart  was  tender  to 
all.     Wilmotj'Lord  Rochester,  cleverly  said  of  him : — 

*  F6lr  pointed  satire  I  would  Buckhurst  chuse. 
The  best  good  man  with  the  worst-natured  muse.' 


*  The  Earl  of  Dorset  married  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Charles  Berkeley,  Earl 
of  Falmouth,  and  daughter  of  Her^^y  Bagot,  Esq.,  of  Pipe  Hall,  Warwick- 
shire, who  died  without  issue.  He  married,  7th  Niarch,  1684 — ^5,  Lady  Mary 
ComptoD,  daughter  of  James  Earl  of  Northampton. 
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Still  more  celebrated  as  a  beau  and  wit  of  his  time,  was  Johc 
Wilmot,  Lord  Rochester.  He  was  the  son  of  Lord  Wflmot, 
the  cavalier  who  so  loyally  attended  Charies  II.  after  tiie 
Battle  of  Worcester ;  and,  as,  the  ofispring  of  that  royalii^ 
was  greeted  by  Lord  Clarendon,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  when  he  took  his  degree  as  Master  of  An% 
with  a  kiss.*  The  young  nobleman  then  travelled,  acconUng 
to  custom;  and  dien  most  unhappily  for  himself  and  for 
others,  whom  he  corrupted  by  his  example,  he  presented  hun- 
self  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.  He  was  at  this  time  a  youth 
of  eighteen,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  persons  of  his  age. 
The  lace  of  Buckhurst  was  hard  and  plain;  diat  of  De 
Gnunmont  had  little  to  redeem  it  but  its  varying  inteUigence; 
but  the  countenance  of  the  young  Earl  of  Rochester  was  per- 
fectly symmetrical :  it  was  of  a  long  oval,  with  large,  thou^^itfitl, 
sleepy  eyes ;  the  eyebrows  arched  and  high  above  them ;  die 
brow,  though  conc^ed  by  the  curls  of  the  now  modest  wig^ 
was  high  and  smooth ;  the  nose,  delicately  shaped,  somewhat 
aquiline ;  the  mouth  full,  but  perfectly  beautiful,  was  set  off  by  a 
round  and  well-formed  chin.  Such  was  Lord  Rochester  in  his 
zenith ;  and  as  he  came  forward  on  state  occasions^  his  fidse 
light  curls  hanging  down  on  his  shoulders — a  cambric  keidueT 
loosely  tied,  so  as  to  let  the  ends,  worked  in  point,  fall 
fully  down  :  his  scarlet  gown  in  folds  over  a  suit  of  lig^t 
armour — for  men  had  become  carpet  knights  then^  and  die 
coat  of  mail  worn  by  the  brave  cavaliers  was  now  las  wailikc^ 
and  was  mixed  up  with  robes,  ruffles,  and  rich  hose  and  when 
in  this  guise  he  appeared  at  AVhitehall,  all  admixed;  andChadcs 
was  enchanted  with  the  simplicity,  the  intelligence,  and  modesty 
of  one  who  was  then  an  ingenuous  youth,  with  good  aspirations^ 
and  a  staid  and  decorous  demeanour. 

Woe  to  Lady  Rochester— woe  to  the  mother  who  trusted  her 
son's  innocence  in  that  vitiated  court  1  Lord  Rochester  fanns 
one  of  the  many  instances  we  daily  behold,  that  it  is  tboae 
most  tenderly  cared  for,  who  often  fall  roost  deeply,  as  wdl  as 
most  early,  into  temptation.    He  soon  lost  every  trMe  of 

*  Laid  RodMttcr  nccMdcd  lo  tht  EaiMoai  to  16)9^    ll 
OMtftai  U.  to  i6sB.  At  Plua. 
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virtue — of  principle,  even  of  deference  to  received  notions  of 
propriety.  For  a  while  there  seemed  hopes  that  he  would  not 
wholly  fall :  courage  was  his  inheritanoe,  and  he  distinguished 
himsdf  in  1665,  when  as  a  volunteer,  he  went  in  quest  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  flee^  and  served  with  heroic  gallantry  under 
Lord  Sandwich.  And  when  he  returned  to  court,  there  was  a 
partial  improvement  in  his  conduct  He  even  looked  back 
upon  his  former  indiscretions  with  horror:  he  had  now  shared 
in  the  realities  of  life :  he  had  grasped  a  high  and  honourable 
ambition ;  but  he  soon  fell  away-:— soon  became  almost  a  cast- 
away. '  For  five  years,'  he  told  Bishop  Bume^  when  on  his 
death-bed,  'I  was  never  sober.'  His  reputation  as  a  wit  must 
rest,  in  the  present  day,  chiefly  upon  productions  which  have 
long  since  been  condemned  as  unreadable.  Strange  to  say, 
when  not  under  the  influence  of  wine,  he  was  a  constant 
student  of  classical  authors,  perhaps  the  worst  reading  for  a 
man  of  his  tendency :  all  that  was  satirical  and  impure  attract- 
ing him  most.  Boileau,  among  French  writers,  and  Cowley 
among  the  English,  were  his  favourite  authors.  He  also  read 
many  books  of  ph)rsic  ;  for  long  before  thuty  his  constitution 
was  so  broken  by  his  life,  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  reme- 
dies, and  to  medical  treatment ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  many 
men  of  dissolute  lives  take  up  the  same  sort  of  reading,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  repairing  a  course  of  dissolute  living.  As  a 
writer,  his  style  was  at  once  forcible  and  lively ;  as  a  com- 
panion, he  was  wildly  vivacious :  madly,  perilously,  did  he 
outrage  decency,  insult  virtue,  profane  religion.  Charles  IL 
liked  him  on  first  acquaintance,  for  Rochester  was  a  man  of 
the  most  finished  and  fascinating  manners ;  but  at  length  there 
came  a  coolness,  and  the  witty  courtier  was  banished  from 
Whitehall.  Unhappily  for  himself,  he  was  recalled,  and  com- 
manded to  wait  in  London  until  his  majesty  should  choose  to 
readmit  him  into  his  presence. 

Disguises  and  practical  jokes  were  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
The  use  of  the  mask,  which  was  put  down  by  proclamation 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  favoured  a  series  of 
pranks  with  which  Lord  Rochester,  during  the  period  of  his 
li\-ing  concealed  in   London,  diverted  himself.    The  success 
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of  his  sclicme  was  {Krrfcct.  He  established  himself,  since  he 
could  not  go  to  Whitehall,  in  the  City.  *  His  first  de^gn,* 
De  Grammont  relates,  'was  only  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  those  fortunate  and  happy  inhabitants ;  that  is 
to  say,  by  changing  his  name  and  dress,  to  gain  admittinee 
to  their  feasts  and  entertainments.  ...  As  he  was  able  la 
adapt  himself  to  all  capacities  and  humours,  he  soon  deq^ 
insinuated  himself  into  the  esteem  of  the  substantial  wealthy 
aldermen,  and  into  the  affections  of  their  more  delicalc^  mag- 
nificent, and  tender  ladies ;  he  made  one  in  all  their  feasts 
and  at  all  their  assemblies ;  and  whilst  in  the  company  of  tfie 
husbands,  he  declaimed  against  the  &ults  and  mi^aket  of 
government;  he  joined  their  wives  in  railing  against  the 
profligacy  of  the  court  ladies^  and  in  inveighing  against  the 
king's  mistresses :  he  agreed  with  them,  that  the  indnstriont 
poor  were  to  pay  for  these  cursed  extravagances ;  that  the  Citj 
beauties  were  not  inferior  to  those  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town, .  .  .  after  which,  to  outdo  their  murmurings,  he  taid» 
that  he  wondered  AVhitehall  was  not  yet  consumed  by  fire  fiom 
heaven,  since  such  rakes  as  Rochester,  Killigrew,  and  Sidnef 
were  suffered  there.' 

This  conduct  endeared  him  so  nsuch  to  the  City,  and  made 
him  so  welcome  at  their  clubs,  that  at  last  he  grew  sick  of 
their  cramming,  and  endless  invitations. 

He  now  tried  a  new  sphere  of  action ;  and  instead  of  v^ 
taming,  as  he  might  have  done,  to  the  court,  retreated  into 
the  most  obscure  comers  of  the  metropolis ;  and  again  chaa^ 
ing  his  name  and  dres%  gave  himself  out  as  a  German  doctor 
named  Bendo,  who  professed  to  find  out  inscrutable  secicta^ 
and  to  apply  iniallible  remedies ;  to  know,  by  astrology,  all 
the  past,  and  to  foretell  the  future. 

If  the  reign  of  Charles  was  justly  deemed  an  age  of  h^ 
civilixation,  it  was  also  one  of  extreme  credulity.  Unbelief  ill 
religion  went  hand  in  hand  with  blind  iaith  in  astrolqgy  and 
witchcnft ;  in  omens,  divinations,  and  prophecies :  neither  let 
us  too  strongly  despise,  in  these  their  foibles,  our  anccttoiai 
They  had  many  excuses  for  their  superstitions;  and  for  their 
fearsi  false  as  their  hopes,  and  equally  groundless.    The  cim* 
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ladon  of  knowledge  was  limited :  the  public  journals,  that  part 
of  the  press  to  which  we  now  owe  inexpressible  gratitude  for 
its  general  accuracy,  its  enlarged  views,  its  purity,  its  infor* 
mation,  was  then  a  meagre  statement  of  dry  facts:  an  an* 
nouncemen^  not  a  commentary.  ^  The  Flying  Post,'  the  *  Daily 
Courant,'  the  names  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  imply 
speed,  never  reached  lone  country  places  till  weeks  after  they 
had  beoi  printed  on  their  one  duodecimo  sheet  of  thin  coarse 
paper.  Religion,  too,  just  emerging  into  glorious  light  from 
the  darkness  of  popeiy,  had  still  her  superstitions ;  and  the 
mantle  that  priestcraft  had  contrived  to  throw  over  her  ex** 
quisite,  radian^  and  simple  form,  was  not  then  wholly  and 
finally  withdrawn.  Romanism  still  hovered  in  the  foim  of 
credulity. 

But  now,  with  shame  be  it  spoken,  in  the  full  noonday 
genial  splendour  of  our  Reformed  Church,  with  newspapers, 
the  leading  articles  of  which  rise  to  a  level  with  our  greatest 
didactic  writers,  and  are  competent  even  to  form  the  mind  as 
well  as  to  amuse  the  leisure  hours  of  the  young  readers :  with 
every  species  of  direct  communication,  we  yet  hold  to  falla- 
cies from  which  the  credulous  in  Charles's  time  would  have 
shrunk  in  dismay  and  disgust  Table-turning,  spirit-rapping, 
dairvoyarue^  Swedenboigianism,  and  all  that  family  of  follies, 
would  have  been  £u:  too  strong  for  the  faith  of  those  who 
counted  upon  dreams  as  their  guide,  or  looked  up  to  the 
heavenly  planets  with  a  belief,  partly  superstitious,  partly 
reverential,  for  their  guidance;  and  in  a  dim  and  flickering 
faith  trusted  to  their  stars, 

*  Dr.  Bendo,'  therefore,  as  Rochester  was  called — ^handsome, 
witty,  unscrupulous,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  then 
small  circle  of  the  court — ^was  soon  noted  for  his  wonderful 
revelations.  Chamber-women,  waiting4naids,  and  shop-girls 
were  his  first  customers:  but,  very  soon,  gay  spinsters  from 
the  court  came  in  their  hoods  and  masks  to  ascertain  with 
anxious  faces,  their  fortunes;  whilst  the  cunning,  sarcastic 
*  Dr.  Bendo,'  noted  in  his  diary  all  the  intrigues  which  were 
confided  to  him  by  these  lovely  clients.  La  Belle  Jennings, 
the  sister  of  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  was  among  his 
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disciples ;  she  took  with  her  the  beautiful  Miss  Price,  and, 
disguising  themselves  as  oninge  girls,  these  young  ladies  set  off 
in  a  hackney-coach  to  visit  Dr.  Bendo ;  but  when  within  half  a 
street  of  the  supposed  fortune-teller's,  were  prevented  by  the 
intemiption  of  a  dissolute  courtier  named  Brounker. 

'  Everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long.'  When  Lofd  Ro> 
diester  was  tired  of  being  an  astrologer,  he  used  to  roam  about 
the  streets  as  a  beggar ;  then  he  kept  a  footman  who  knew  die 
Court  wen,  and  used  to  dress  him  up  in  a  red  coat,  supply  bim 
with  a  musket,  like  a  sentinel,  and  send  him  to  watch  at  the 
doors  of  ail  the  fine  ladies,  to  find  out  their  goings  on :  after- 
wardsy  Lord  Rochester  would  retire  to  the  country,  and  write 
libels  on  these  (air  victims,  and,  one  day,  offered  to  present  the 
king  with  one  of  his  lampoons ;  but  being  tipsy,  gave  Charley 
instead,  one  written  upon  himsdf 

At  this  juncture  we  read  with  sorrow  Bishop  Bumefs  forcible 
description  of  his  career : — 

'He  seems  to  have  freed  himsdf  fi:om  all  impressioni  of 
▼iitue  or  religion,  of  honour  or  good  nature.  .  .  .  He  had  but 
one  maxim,  to  which  he  adhered  firaily,  that  he  has  to  do 
everything,  and  deny  himself  in  nothing  that  might  "*•«"— ^n 
his  greatness.  He  was  unhappily  made  for  drunkenness  lor 
he  had  drrmk  all  his  friends  dead,  and  was  abletosubdoe 
two  or  three  sets  of  drunkards  one  after  another ;  so  it  scaroe 
ever  appeared  that  he  was  disordered  after  the  greatest  drink- 
ing: an  hour  or  two  of  sleep  carried  all  off  so  entirely^  that  do 
sign  of  them  remained.  .  .  .  This  had  a  terrible  conclusioiL* 

Like  many  other  men,  Rochester  might  have  been  saved  by 
being  kept  fiir  from  the  scene  of  temptation.  Whilst  he  le- 
mained  in  the  country  he  was  tolerably  sober,  perhaps  steady. 
MThen  he  approached  Brentford  on  his  route  to  Londoi^hisokl 
propensities  came  upon  him. 

When  scarcely  out  of  his  boyhood  he  carried  off  a  yomg 
heiress,  Disabeth  Klallett,  whom  De  Grammont  caUs  Lm  iwkk 
kiriidn:  and  triste,  indeed,  she  naturally  was.  Pdasessed  of 
a  Ibrttme  of  jf  2500  a  year,  this  young  lady  was  marked  out  by 
Charles  IL  as  a  victim  for  the  profligate  Rochester.  But  te 
feckless  young  wit  chose  to  take  his  own  way  of  "^'**r*t  lb« 
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matter.  One  night,  after  supping  at  \Vhitehall  with  Miss  Stuart, 
the  jroimg  Elizabeth  was  returning  home  with  hei  grand^ther, 
Lord  Haly,  when  their  coach  was  suddenly  stopped  neat 
Charing  Cross  by  a  number  of  bravos,  both  on  horseback  and 
on  foot — the  'Roaring  Boys  and  Mohairics,'  who  were  not  ex- 
tinci  even  in  Addison's  time.  They  lifted  die  affrighted  giil 
out  of  tbe  cairiage,  and  placed  hei  in  one  vrtiich  had  six  horses; 
'  diey  then  set  off  for  Uxbridge,  and  were  overtaken ;  bat  the 
outrage  ended  in  marriage,  and  Elizabeth  became  the  unhapi^, 
n^ected  Countess  of  Rochester.  Yet  she  loved  him — ^potapa 
in  ignorance  of  all  that  was  going  on  whilst  she  stayed  with  her 
four  children  at  home. 

'If,'  she  writes  to  him,  'I  could  have  been  troubled  at  any- 
duDg,  when  I  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  a  letter  liom 
you,  I  should  be  so,  because  you  did  not  name  a  time  vhen  I 
might  hope  to  see  you,  the  uncertainty  of  which  very  much 
afilicts  me.  ,  .  .  Lay  youi  commands  upon  me  what  I  am  to 
dc^  aod  though  it  be  to  forget  my  children,  and  the  long  hope 
I  have  lived  in  of  seeing  you,  yet  will  I  endeavour  to  obey 
you ;  or  in  the  memory  only  torment  myself  without  giving 
you  the  trouble  of  putting  you  in  mind  that  there  lives  a 
creature  as 

'  Your  faithful,  himible  servant 

And  he,  in  reply :  '  I  went  away  (to  Rochester)  like  a  rascal, 
without  taking  leave,  dear  wife.  It  is  an  unpolished  way  of 
proceeding,  which  a  modest  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  o£ 
I  have  left  you  a  prey  to  your  own  imaginations  amongst 
my  relations,  the  worst  of  damnations.  But  there  will  come 
an  hoar  of  deliverance,  till  when,  may  my  mother  be  mcrd- 
ftil  imto  you  I  So  I  commit  you  to  what  I  shall  ensue,  woman 
to  woman,  wife'  to  mother,  in  hopes  of  a  future  appearance  in 
^oiy.  .  .  . 

<  Fray  write  as  often  as  you  have  leisure,  to  your 

'Rochester.' 

To  his  son,  he  writes :  'You  are  now  grown  big  enough  to 
be  K  man,  if  yoa  can  be  wise  enough ;  and  the  way  to  be  tiuly 
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wise  is  to  serve  God,  learn  your  book,  and  observe  the  in- 
structions of  your  parents  first,  and  next  your  tutor,  to  whom 
I  have  entirely  resigned  you  for  this  seven  years ;  and  aoooid- 
ing  as  you  employ  that  time,  you  are  to  be  happy  or  unhappy 
for  ever.  I  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  you,  that  I  am  ^ad  to 
think  you  will  never  deceive  me.  Dear  child,  learn  your  book 
and  be  obedient,  and  you  will  see  iHiat  a  father  I  shall  be  to 
you.  You  shall  want  no  pleasure  while  you  are  good,  and  that 
you  may  be  good  are  my  constant  prayers.' 

Lord  Rochester  had  not  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  when  he 
was  mercifully  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt  here,  his  peril 
hereafter.  It  seemed  to  many  that  his  very  nature  was  so 
warped  that  penitence  in  its  true  sense  could  never  oome 
to  him;  but  the  mercy  of  God  is  unfathomable;  He  judges 
not  as  man  judges ;  He  forgives^  as  man  knows  not  how  to 
forgive. 

'God.  ow  kind  Matter,  mottful  as  Jmt, 
Knowinf  our  frmme,  reroemben  man  b  dust : 
He  marks  the  dawn  of  evcrjnrirtiioiii  aim. 
And  iuis  the  imokinf  flax  mto  a  flame ; 
He  bean  the  laofuafe  of  a  tUent  tear, 
Aad  Of^  are  iaoeaat  from  a  heart 


And  the  reformation  of  Rochester  is  a  confirmation  of  the  doo> 
trine  of  a  special  Providence,  as  well  as  of  that  of  a  retribotioii, 
even  in  this  life. 

The  retribution  came  in  the  fonn  of  an  early  but  certain 
decay ;  of  a  suffering  so  stem,  so  composed  of  mental  and 
bodily  anguish,  that  never  was  man  called  to  repentance  by  a 
voice  so  distinct  as  Rochester.  The  lefonnatioo  was  wtxA 
through  the  instrumentality  of  one  who  had  been  a  sinner  like 
himself,  who  had  sinned  with  him ;  an  unfortunate  lady.  wIkh 
in  her  last  hours,  had  been  visited,  redaimed^  cooscJcd  by 
Bishop  Burnet  Of  this,  Lord  Rochester  had  heard.  He  was 
then,  to  all  appearance,  recovering  from  his  last  sickness.  He 
sent  for  Burnet,  who  devoted  to  him  one  evening  every  week 
of  that  solemn  winter  when  the  soul  of  the  penitent  soqf^ 
recoodliatioo  and  peace. 

The  conversion  was  not  instantaneous;  it  was  gradual, pene^ 
tratingy  effective^  sincere.    Those  who  wish  to  gratify  cuiosiqf 
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concerning  the  death-bed  of  one  who  had  so  notoriously  sinned, 
will  read  Burnet's  account  of  Rochester's  illness  and  death  with 
deep  interest ;  and  nothing  is  so  interesting,  as  a  death-bed. 
Those  who  delight  in  works  of  nervous  thought,  and  elevated 
sentiments,  will  read  it  too,  and  arise  from  the  perusal  grati- 
fied. Those,  however,  who  are  true,  contrite  Christians  will  go 
still  farther ;  they  will  own  that  few  works  so  intensely  touch 
the  holiest  and  highest  feelings ;  few  so  absorb  the  heart ;  few 
so  greatly  show  the  vanity  of  liife ;  the  unspeakable  value  of 
purifying  faith.  '  It  is  a  book  which  the  critic,*  sxys  Doctor 
Johnson,  'may  read  for  its  elegance,  the  philosopher  for  its  ar- 
guments, the  saint  for  its  piety/ 

Whilst  deeply  lamenting  his  own  sins.  Lord  Rochester  be- 
came anxious  to  redeem  his  former  associates  from  theirs. 

'  When  Wilmo^  Earl  of  Rochester,**  writes  William  Thomas, 
in  a  manuscript  preserved  -in  the  British  Museum,  '  lay  on  his 
death-bed,  Mr.  Fanshawe  came  to  visit  him,  with  an  intention 
to  stay  about  a  week  with  him.  Mr.  Fanshawe,  sitting  by  the 
bedside,  perceived  his  lordship  praying  to  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  acquainted  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  attended  my  Lord 
Rochester  in  this  illness  and  was  then  in  the  house,  with  what 
he  had  heard,  and  told  him  that  my  lord  was  certainly  delirious, 
for  to  his  knowledge,  he  said,  he  believed  neither  in  God  nor 
in  Jesus  Christ  The  doctor,  who  had  often  heard  him  pray  in 
the  same  manner,  proposed  to  Mr.  Fanshawe  to  go  up  to  his 
lordship  to  be  further  satisfied  touching  this  affair.  AVhen  they 
came  to  his  room  the  doctor  told  my  lord  what  Mr.  Fanshawe 
said,  upon  which  his  lordship  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Fan- 
shawe to  this  effect :  "  Sir,  it  is  true,  you  and  I  have  been  very 
bad  and  profane  together,  and  then  I  was  of  the  opinion  you 
mention.  But  now  I  am  quite  of  another  mind,  and  happy  am 
I  that  I  am  so.  I  am  very  sensible  how  miserable  I  was 
idiilst  of  another  opinion.  Sir,  you  may  assure  yourself  that 
there  is  a  Judge  and  a  future  state  f  and  so  entered  into  a  very 
handsome  discourse  concerning  the  last  judgment,  futiure  state, 

*  Mr.  William  Tbomas,  the  writer  of  this  statement,  heard  it  from  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe at  the  table  of  Speaker  Hariejr.  (altenrards  Earl  of  Oxford.)  i6th  June, 
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&c,  and  concluded  with  a  senous  and  pathetic  exhortation  to 
Mr.  Fanshawe  to  enter  into  another  course  of  life  ;  adding  that 
he  (Mr.  F.)  knew  him  to  be  his  friend ;  that  he  never  was  more 
io  than  at  this  time :  and  ''  sir,"  said  he,  "  to  use  a  ScripCure 
ezpression,  I  am  not  mad,  but  speak  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness."  Upon  this  Mr.  Fanshawe  trembled,  and  went  io^ 
mediately  a-foot  to  Woodstock,  and  there  hired  a  bone  to 
Oxford,  and  thence  took  coach  to  London.' 

There  were  other  butterflies  in  that  gay  court ;  beaux  widi- 
out  wit ;  remorseless  rakes,  incapable  of  one  noble  thought  or 
high  pursuit;  and  amongst  the  most  foolish  and  fashionable 
of  these  was  Henry  Jerroyn,  Lord  Dover.  As  the  nephew  of 
Henry  Jermyn,  Lord  St  Albans,  this  young  simpleton  was 
ushered  into  a  court  life  with  the  most  favourable  auspices. 
Jermyn  Street  (built  in  1667)  recalls  to  us  the  residence  of 
Lord  St  Albans,  the  supposed  husband  of  Henrietta  Maria. 
It  was  also  the  centre  of  fashion  when  Henry  Jermyn  the 
younger  was  launched  into  its  unholy  sphere.  Near  Eagle 
Passage  lived  at  that  time  La  Belle  Stuart,  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond; next  door  to  her  Henry  Savile,  Rochester's  friend. 
The  locality  has  since  been  purified  by  worthier  assodatioos : 
Sir  Isaac  Newtoo  lived  for  a  time  in  Jermyn  Street,  and  Gray 
lodged  there. 

It  was,  however,  in  De  Grammont's  time,  the  scene  of  all 
the  various  gallantries  which  were  going  on.  Henry  Jermyn 
was  supported  by  the  wealth  of  his  uncle,  that  unde  who^ 
whilst  Charles  II.  was  starving  at  Brussds,  had  kepi  a  lavish 
table  in  Paris :  little  Jermyn,  as  the  younger  Jermyn  was  adlec^ 
owed  much  indeed  to  his  fortune,  which  had  procured  him 
great  idai  at  the  Dutch  court  His  bead  was  large;  his 
features  small ;  his  legs  short ;  his  physiognomy  was  not  po»- 
lively  disagreeable,  but  he  was  affected  and  trifling  and  his 
wit  consisted  in  expressions  learnt  by  rote,  which  supplied  him 
either  with  railleiy  or  with  compliments. 

This  petty,  inlferior  being  had  attruted  the  regard  of  the 
Princess  Royal — aAerwards  Princess  of  Orange — the  daughter 
of  Charles  I.  Then  the  Countess  of  Castlematne— afterwards 
Duchess  of  Cleveland — ^became  infatuated  with  him ;  be  cn^ 
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tivated  also  the  lovely  Mrs.  Hyde,  a  languishing  beauty,  whom 
Sir  Peter  Lely  has  depicted  in  all  her  sleepy  attractions,  with 
her  ringlets  falling  lightly  over  lier  snowy  forehead  and  down 
to  her  shoulders.  This  lady  was,  at  the  time  when  Jermyn 
came  to  England,  recently  married  to  the  son  of  the  great 
Clarendon.  She  fell  desperately  in  love  with  this  unworthy 
being;  but,  happily  for  her  peace,  he  preferred  th6  honour  (or 
dishonour)  of  being  the  favourite  of  Lady  Castlemaine,  and 
Mrs.  Hyde  escaped  the  disgrace  she,  perhaps,  tnerited. 

De  Gxammont  appears  absolutely  to  have  hated  Jermyn; 
not  because  he  was  immoral,  impertinent,  and  contemptible, 
but  because  it  was  Jermyn's  boast  that  no  woman,  good  or  bad, 
could  resist  him.  Ye^  in  respect  to  their  unprincipled  life, 
Jennyn  and  De  Grammont  had  much  in  common.  The  Che- 
valier was  at  this  time  an  admirer  of  the  foolish  beauty,  Jane 
Middleton;  one  of  the  loveliest  women  of  a  court  where  it  was 
impossible  to  turn  without  seeing  loveliness. 

Mrs.  Middleton  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Necdham ; 
and  she  has  been  described,  even  by  the  grave  Evelyn,  as  a 
'famous,  and,  indeed,  incomparable  beauty.'  A  coquette,  she 
was,  however,  the  friend  of  intellectual  men ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably at  the  house  of  St  Evrcmond  that  the  Count  first  saw 
her.  Her  figure  was  good,  she  was  fair  and  delicate ;  and  she 
had  so  great  a  desire,  Count  Hamilton  relates,  to  '  appear  mag- 
nificently, that  she  was  ambitious  to  vie  with  those  of  the  great- 
est fortunes,  though  unable  to  support  the  expense.' 

Letters  and  presents  now  fiew  about  Perfumed  gloves, 
pocket  looking-glasses,  elegant  boxes,  apricot  paste,  essences, 
and  other  small  wares  arrived  weekly  from  Paris;  English 
jewellexy  still  had  the  preference,  and  was  liberally  bestowed ; 
yet  Mrs.  Middleton,  afiected  and  somewhat  precise,  accepted 
the  gifts  but  did  not  seem  to  encourage  the  giver. 

The  Count  de  Grammont,  piqued,  was  beginning  to  turn  his 
attention  to  Miss  Warmistre,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour, 
m  lively  brunette,  and  a  contrast  to  the  languid  Mrs.  Middleton ; 
when,  happily  for  him,  a  beauty  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
attracted  him,  by  higher  qualities  than  mere  looks^  to  a  zeal, 
fiervent^  and  honourable  attachment 
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Amongst  the  few  respected  families  of  that  period  was  that 
of  Sir  George  Hamilton,  the  fourth  son  of  James,  Earl  of  Abcr- 
com,  and  of  Mary,  grand-daughter  of  Walter,  eleventh  Earl  of 
Ormond  Sir  George  had  distinguished  himself  duting  die 
Civil  Wars  :  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.  he  had  retired  to  France, 
but  returned,  after  the  Restoration,  to  London,  with  a  laxge 
family,  all  intelligent  and  beautiful 

.  From  their  relationship  to  the  Ormond  iamily,  the  Hamil- 
tons  were  soon  installed  in  the  first  circlet  of  fashion.  The 
Duke  of  Ormond*s  sons  had  been  in  exile  with  the  king;  they 
now  added  to  the  lustre  of  the  court  after  his  return.  The  Earl 
of  Arran,  the  second,  was  a  beau  of  the  true  Cavalier  order; 
clever  at  games^  more  espedaUy  at  tennis,  the  king's  favourite 
diversion ;  he  touched  the  guitar  well ;  and  made  love  ad  SH- 
ium.  Lord  Ossoiy,  his  elder  brother,  had  less  vivacity  but 
jnore  intellect,  and  possessed  a  liberal,  honest  nature,  and  an 
heroic  character. 

All  the  good  qualities  of  these  two  young  noblemen  seem  to 
have  been  united  in  Anthony  Hamilton,  of  whom  De  Giim- 
mont  gives  the  following  character: — ^'The  elder  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  their  cousin,  was  the  man  who^  of  all  the  court,  dreiMd 
best;  he  was  wdl  made  in  his  person,  and  pooessed  those 
happy  talents  which  lead  to  fortune,  and  procure  success  m 
love :  he  was  a  most  assiduous  courtier,  had  the  most  livdy 
wit,  the  most  polished  manners^  and  the  most  punctual  atten- 
tion to  his  master  imaginable ;  no  person  danced  better,  nor 
was  any  one  a  moit  general  lover — a  merit  of  some  account  in 
a  couxt  entirely  devoted  to  love  and  gallantry.  It  is  not  at  aB 
surprising  that,  with  these  qualities^  he  succeeded  my  Loid 
Fahnouth  in  the  king's  favour.' 

.  The  fasrinafing  person  thus  described  was  born  in  Iidand: 
he  had  already  experienced  some  vidssitudcs,  whidi  were  le- 
jnewed  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  be  fled  to  France— the 
country  in  which  he  had  vpeai  his  youth — and  died  at  St  Gcf- 
mains,  in  1720,  aged  8eventy4bur.  His  poetiy  and  his  hkf 
tales  are  forgotten ;  but  his  '  Memoin  of  the  Count  de  &•»• 
mont'  is  a  work  which  combines  the  vivacity  of  a  French  writer 
with  the  truth  of  an  English  historian, 
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Onnond  Yard,  St  James's  Square,  was  the  London  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  Onnond :  the  garden  wall  of  Onnond  House 
took  up  the  greater  part  of  York  Street :  the  Hamilton  £unily 
had  a  commodious  house  in  the  same  courtly  neighbouiiiood ; 
and  the  cousins  mingled  continually.  Here  persons  of  the 
greatest  distinction  constantly  met  \  and  here  the  '  Chevalier  de 
Grammont,'  as  he  was  still  called,  was  received  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  his  rank  and  style;  and  soon  resetted  that  he  had 
passed  so  much  time  in  other  places;  for,  alter  he  once  knew 
the  charming  Hamiltons,  he  wished  for  no  other  friends. 

There  were  three  courts  at  that  time  in  the  capital ;  that  at 
Whitehall,  in  the  king's  apartments;  that  in  the  queen's,  in  the 
same  palace ;  and  that  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  Queen-Mother, 
as  she  was  styled,  at  Somerset  House.  Charles's  was  pre-emi- 
nent in  immorality,  and  in  the  daily  outrage  of  all  decency ; 
that  of  the  imworthy  widow  of  Charles  I.  was  just  bordering 
on  impropriety;  that  of  Katherine  of  Braganza  was  still  de- 
corous, though  not  irreproachable.  Pep)rs,  in  his  Diaiy,  has 
this  passage : — '  Visited  Mrs.  Feners,  and  stayed  talking  with 
her  a  good  while,  there  being  a  litde,  proud,  ugly,  talking  lady 
there,  that  was  much  crying  up  the  queene-mother's  court  at 
Somerset  House,  above  our  queen's ;  there  being  before  her  no 
allowance  of  laughing  and  mirth  that  is  at  the  other's ;  and,  in* 
deed,  it  is  observed  that  the  greatest  court  now-a-days  is  there. 
Thence  to  Whitehall,  where  I  carried  my  wife  to  see  the  queene 
in  her  presence-chamber ;  and  the  maydes  of  honour  and  the 
young  Duke  of  Monmouth,  playing  at  cards.' 

Queen  Katherine,  notwithstanding  that  the  first  words  she 
was  ever  known  to  say  in  English  were  '  You  lieP  was  one  of 
the  gentlest  of  beings.  Pepys  describes  her  as  having  a  modest, 
innocent  look,  among  all  the  demireps  with  whom  she  was 
forced  to  associate.  Again  we  turn  to  Pepys,  an  anecdote  of 
whose  is  characteristic  of  poor  Katherine's  submissive,  uncom* 
plaining  nature : — 

'With  Creed,  to  the  King's  Head  ordinary;  .  .  .  and  a 
pretty  gendeman  in  our  company,  who  confirms  my  Lady 
Casdemaine's  being  gone  fix)m  court,  but  knows  not  the  reason ; 
he  told  us  of  one  wipe  the  queene,  a  litde  while  ago,  did  give 
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her,  when  she  came  in  and  foun  J  the  qucene  under  the  dresser's 
hands,  and  had  been  so  long.  "  I  wonder  your  Majesty/*  says 
shc^  "can  have  the  patience  to  sit  so  long  a-dressing?^ — '^I 
have  so  much  reason  to  use  patience^^  says  the  queene^  '^that 
\  can  very  well  bear  with  it" ' 

It  was  in  the  court  of  this  injured  queen  that  De  Gramnnnnt 
went  one  evening  to  Mrs.  Middleton's  house :  there  was  a  biD 
that  nighty  and  amongst  the  dancers  was  the  lovdiest  creatne 
tiiat  De  Grammont  had  ever  seen.  His  eyes  were  riveted  oo 
this  £ur  form;  he  had  heard,  but  never  till  then  seen  her, 
whom  all  the  world  consented  to  call  'La  Belle  Hamilton,' 
and  his  heart  instantly  echoed  die  expression.  From  this  time 
be  forgot  Mrs.  Middleton,  and  despised  Miss  Warmestre:  'he 
fimnd,'  he  said,  that  he  'had  seen  nothing  at  court  till  this 
snstanL' 

'Miss  Hamilton,'  he  himself  teUs  us,  'was  at  the  happy  age 
when  the  charms  of  the  iair  sex  begin  to  bloom;  she  had  the 
finest  shape,  the  loveliest  neck,  and  most  beautiful  arms  in  the 
world;  she  was  majestic  and  graceful  in  all  her  movementB; 
and  she  was  the  original  after  which  all  the  ladies  copied  in 
their  taste  and  air  of  dress.  Her  fwehead  was  open,  whiter 
and  smooth ;  her  hair  was  well  set,  and  fell  with  case  into  that 
natural  order  idiich  it  is  so  difficult  to  imitate.  Her  compleiion 
was  possessed  of  a  certain  freshness,  not  to  be  equalled  by 
boiTD  wed  colours;  her  eyes  were  not  large,  but  they  were  lively^ 
and  capable  of  expressing  whatever  she  pleased.'  *  So  fiv  fcr 
her  person ;  but  De  Grunmont  was,  it  seems,  weaiy  of  external 
charms :  it  was  the  intellectnah  superiority  that  riveted  his  feel> 
ings,  whilst  his  connoisseurship  in  beauty  was  satirfrd  that  he 
had  never  jtx  seen  any  one  so  perfect 

'Her  mind,'  he  eays,  'was  a  proper  companion  lor  mch  a 
isnn :  she  did  not  endeavour  to  shine  in  convcnatioo  by  Aok 
sprightly  sallies  which  only  puzzle,  and  with  still  greater  eve 
she  avoided  that  affected  solemnity  in  her  discourses  which 
produces  stupidity ;  but,  without  any  eagerness  to  talk,  she  josl 
laid  whatahe  ouf^t,  and  no  more.     She  had  an  admirahlt 
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discernment  in  distinguishing  between  solid  and  false  wit ;  and 
far  from  making  an  ostentatious  display  of  her  abilities,  she  was 
reserved,  thpugh  very  just  in  her  decisions.  Her  sentiments 
were  always  noble,  and  even  lofly  to  the  highest  extent,  when 
there  was  occasion;  nevertheless,  she  was  less  prepossessed 
with  her  own  merit  than  is  usually  the  case  with  those  who  have 
so  much.  Formed  as  we  have  described,  she  could  not  fail  of 
commanding  love ;  but  so  far  was  she  from  courting  it,  that  she 
was  scrupulously  nice  with  respect  to  those  whose  merit  might 
entitle  them  to  form  any  pretensions  to  her.' 

Bom  in  1641,  Elizabeth — ^for  such  was  the  Christian  name  of 
this  lovely  and  admirable  woman — ^was  scarcely  in  her  twentieth 
year  when  she  first  appeared  at  Whitehall  Sir  Peter  Lely  was 
at  that  time  painting  the  Beauties  of  the  Court,  and  had  done 
full  justice  to  the  intellectual  and  yet  innocent  face  that  riveted 
De  Grammont  He  had  depicted  her  with  her  rich  dark  hair, 
of  which  a  tendril  or  two  fell  on  her  ivory  forehead,  adorned 
at  the  back  with  lai^e  pearls,  under  which  a  gauze-like  tex- 
ture was  gathered  up,  falling  over  the  fair  shoulders  like  a  veil : 
a  full  corsage,  bound  by  a  light  band  either  of  ribbon  or  of  gold 
lace,  confining,  with  a  large  jewel  or  button,  the  sleeve  on  the 
shoulder,  disguised  somewhat  the  exquisite  shape.  A  frill  of 
fine  cambric  set  off,  whilst  in  whiteness  it  scarce  rivalled,  the 
shoulder  and  neck. 

The  features  of  this  exquisite  face  are  accurately  described  by 
De  Grammont,  as  Sir  Peter  has  painted  theuL  '  The  mouth 
does  not  smile,  but  .seems  ready  to  break  out  into  a  smile. 
Nothing  is  sleepy,  but  everything  is  soft,  sweet,  and  irmocent  in 
that  face  so  beautiful  and  so  beloved.' 

Whibt  the  colours  were  fresh  on  Lel/s  palettes,  James  Duke 
of  York,  that  profligate  who  aped  the  saint,  saw  it,  and  hence- 
fordi  paid  his  court  to  the  original,  but  was  repelled  with  fear- 
less kauteur.  The  dissolute  nobles  of  the  court  followed  his 
example,  even  to  the  '  lady-killer'  Jermyn,  but  in  vain.  Un- 
happily for  La  Belle  Hamilton,  she  became  sensible  to  the 
attractions  of  De  Grammont,  whom  she  eventually  married. 

Miss  Hamilton,  intelligent  as  she  was,  lent  herself  to  the 
£uhion  of  the  day,  and  delighted  in  practical  jokes  and 
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At  the  splendid  masquerade  given  by  the  queen  she  continued 
to  plague  her  cousin.  Lady  Muskerry ;  to  confuse  and  expose  a 
stupid  court  beauty,  a  Miss  Blaque ;  and  at  the  tame  time  to 
produce  on  the  Count  de  Grammont  a  still  more  powerful  effect 
than  even  her  charms  had  done.  Her  success  in  hoaxing-— 
which  we  should  now  think  both  perilous  and  indelicate — teemi 
to  have  only  riveted  the  (hain,  which  was  drawn  around  him 
more  strongly. 

His  friend,  or  rather  his  foe,  St  Evremond,  tried  in  vain  to 
discourage  the  Chevtdier  from  his  new  passion.  The  former 
tut(^  was,  it  appeared,  jealous  of  its  influence,  and  hurt  thai 
De  Grammont  was  now  seldom  at  his  house. 

De  Gnunmont's  answer  to  his  remonstrances  was  very  diaiao- 
teristic  'My  poor  philosopher,'  he  cried,  'you  underhand 
Latin  well — you  can  make  good  verses — ^you  are  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  stars  in  the  firmament — but  you  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  luminaries  in  the  terrestrial  globe.* 

He  then  announced  his  intention  to  persevere,  notwithstUMt 
ing  all  the  obstacles  which  attached  to  the  suit  of  a  man  widi» 
out  either  fortune  or  character,  n^o  had  been  exiled  from  hit 
own  country,  and  whose  chief  mode  of  livelihood  was  dependent 
on  the  gaming-table. 

One  can  scarcely  read  of  the  infatuation  of  La  BeDe  Hamil* 
ton  without  a  sigh.  During  a  period  of  six  years  their  mar* 
riage  was  in  omtemplation  only;  and  De  Grunmont  seems  to 
have  trifled  inexcusably  with  the  feelings  of  this  once  gay  and 
ever  lovely  giri.  It  was  not  for  want  of  means  diatDe  Grunmont 
thus  delayed  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagement  Charles  IL9 
inexcusably  lavish,  gave  him  a  pension  of  1500  Jaoobotet:  it 
was  to  be  paid  to  him  until  he  should  be  restored  to  the  finronr 
of  his  own  king.  The  iact  was  that  De  Grunmont  contributed 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  court,  and  pleasure  was  the  hontchoid 
deity  of  Whitehall  Sometimes,  in  those  days  of  cardcsi  P^ctfp 
there  were  promenades  in  Spring  Gardensi  or  the  Mall ;  tone* 
times  the  court  beauties  sallied  forth  on  horseback;  at  odicr 
times  there  were  shows  on  the  river,  which  then  washed  dm 
very  foundations  of  \Miitehall.  There  in  the  summer  cvcniqp^ 
when  it  was  too  hot  and  dusty  to  walk,  old  Thames  might  bo 
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seen  covered  with  little  boats,  filled  with  court  and  city  beau- 
ties^ attending  the  royal  barges ;  collations,  music,  and  fireworks 
completed  the  scene,  and  De  Grammont  always  contrived  some 
surprise — some  gallant  show :  once  a  concert  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music,  which  he  had  privately  brought  from  Paris, 
strode  up  imexpectedly :  another  time  a  collation  brought  from 
the  gay  capital  surpassed  that  supplied  by  the  king.  Then  the 
Chevalier,  finding  that  coaches  with  glass  windows,  lately  in- 
troduced, displeased  the  ladies,  because  their  charms  were  only 
partially  seen  in  them,  sent  for  the  most  el^;ant  and  superb 
talkhi  ever  seen :  it  came  after  a  month's  journey,  and  was 
presented  by  De  Grammont  to  the  king.  It  was  a  royal  present 
in  price,  for  it  had  cost  two  thousand  livres.  The  famous  dis- 
pute between  Lady  Casdemaine  and  Miss  Stuart,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  arose  about  this  calkhe.  The  Queen 
and  the  Duchess  of  York  appeared  first  in  it  in  Hyde  Paxk, 
which  had  then  recendy  been  fenced  in  with  brick.  Lady  Cas- 
tlemaine  thought  that  die  calkhe  showed  off  a  fine  figure  better 
than  the  coach ;  Miss  Stuart  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Both 
these  grown-up  babies  wished  to  have  the  coach  on  the  same 
day,  but  Miss  Stuart  prevailed. 

The  Queen  condescended  to  laugh  at  the  quarrels  of  these 
two  foolish  women,  and  complimented  the  Chevalier  de 
Giammont  on  his  present  '  But  how  is  it,'  she  asked,  'that 
you  do  not  even  keep  a  footman,  and  that  one  of  the  common 
runners  in  the  street  lights  you  home  with  a  link  ?* 

'  Madame,'  he  answered, '  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont  hates 
pomp :  my  link-boy  is  faithful  and  brave.'  Then  he  told  the 
Queen  that  he  saw  she  was  imacquainted  with  the  nation  of 
link-boys,  and  related  how  that  he  had,  at  one  time,  had  one 
hundred  and  sixty  around  his  chair  at  night,  and  people  had 
asked  '  whose  funeral  it  was  ?  As  for  the  parade  of  coaches 
and  footmen,'  he  added,  '  I  despise  it  I  have  sometimes  had 
five  or  six  vaUts-de-ehambre^  without  a  single  footman  in  livery 
except  my  chaplain.' 

'  How  r  cried  the  Queen,  laughing,  '  a  chaplain  in  livery  ? 
surely  he  was  not  a  priest' 

*  Pardon^  Madame,  a  priest,  and  the  best  dancer  in  the  world 
of  the  Biscayan  gig.' 


yS  A  Chaplain  in  Livery, 

*  Chc\'alicr/  said  the  king,  *  tell  us  the  history  of  your 
chaplain  Poussatin.' 

Then  De  Grammont  related  how,  when  he  was  with  the  greif 
{^d^  after  the  campaign  of  Catalonia,  he  had  seen  among  a 
company  of  Catalans,  a  priest  in  a  little  black  jacket,  skipping 
and  frisking :  how  Cond^  was  charmed,  and  how  diey  recog- 
nized in  him  a  Frenchman,  and  how  he  offered  himself  to  De 
Giammont  for  his  chaplain.  De  Grammont  had  not  modi 
need,  he  said,  for  a  chaplain  in  his  house,  but  he  took  tbe 
priest,  who  had  afterwards  the  honour  of  dancing  before  Anne 
of  Austria,  in  Paris. 

Suitor  after  suitor  interfered  with  De  Gramnxmt's  at  last 
honourable  address  to  La  Belle  Hamilton.  At  length  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  had  very  nearly  separated  them  for  erer. 
Philibert  de  Grammont  was  recalled  to  Paris  by  Louis  XIV. 
He  forgot,  Frenchman-like,  all  his  engagements  to  Mi» 
Hamilton,  and  hurried  off.  He  had  reached  Dover,  when  her 
two  brothera  rode  up  after  him.  *  Chevalier  de  Grammont^* 
they  said,  *  have  you  forgotten  nothii^  in  London  7 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  answered,  *  I  forgot  to  marry  your 
lister.'  It  is  said  that  this  story  suggested  to  Molt^  the  idea 
of  Li  Mariage  ford.    They  were,  however,  married. 

In  1669  La  Belle  Hamihon,  after  givir^  birth  to  a  childp 
went  to  reside  in  France.  Charles  II.,  who  thought  she  woaM 
pan  for  a  handsome  woman  in  France,  recommended  her  to 
his  sister,  Henrietta  Duchess  of  OrleanSi  and  bagged  her  to 
be  kind  to  her. 

Henceforth  the  Chevalier  De  Grammont  and  his  wife  figured 
at  Verttilles,  where  the  Countess  de  Granunont  was  appointed 
Dmmedm  Pahis.  Her  career  was  less  brilliant  than  in  EnglawL 
The  French  ladies  deem^  her  hang^  and  old,  and  eves 
termed  her  me  An^aise  insufporiahie. 

She  had  certainly  too  much  virtue,  and  perhaps  too  mndk 
beauty  still,  for  the  Parisian  ladies  of  £uhion  at  that  period  to 
admire  her. 

She  eiKleavourcd  in  vain,  to  reclaim  her  libertine  husbuidt 
and  to  call  him  to  a  sense  of  his  situation  when  he  was  on  his 
death-bed.    Louis  XIV.  sent  the  Marquis  de  Dangera  to 
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vert  him,  and  to  talk  to  him  on  a  subject  Httle  thought  of  by 
De  Grammont — ^the  world  to  come.  After  the  Marquis  had 
been  talf^ing  for  some  time,  De  Gnunmont  turned  to  his  wife 
and  saidy  '  Countess,  if  you  don't  look  to  it,  Dangeau  will 
juggle  you  out  of  my  conversion.'  St  Evremond  said  he  would 
gladly  die  to  go  off  with  so  successful  a  bon-mot 

He  became  however,  in  time,  serious,  if  not  devout  or 
penitent  Ninon  de  TEnclos  haying  written  to  St  Evremond 
that  the  Count  de  Grammont  had  not  only  recovered  but  had 
become  devout,  St  Evremond  answered  her  in  these  words : — 

'I  have  learned  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  the  Count 
de  Grammont  has  recovered  his  former  health,  and  acquired 
a  new  devotion.  Hitherto  I  have  been  contented  with  being 
a  plain  honest  man ;  but  I  must  do  something  more :  and  I 
only  wait  for  your  example  to  become  a  devotee.  You  live 
in  a  country  where  people  have  wonderful  advantages  of 
saving  their  souls :  there,  vice  is  almost  as  opposite  to  the 
mode  as  virtue ;  sinning  passes  for  ill-breeding,  and  shocks 
decency  and  goodnnanners,  as  much  as  religion.  Formerly 
it  was  enough  to  be  wicked,  now  one  must  be  a  scoundrel 
withal  to  be  damned  in  France.' 

A  report  having  been  circulated  that  De  Grammont  was 
dead,  St  Evremond  expressed  deep  regret  The  report  was 
contradicted  by  Ninon  de  TEnclos.  The  Chevalier  was  then 
eighty-six  years  of  age;  'nevertheless  he  ¥ras,'  Ninon  says, 
'  so  young,  that  I  think  him  as  lively  as  when  he  hated  sick 
people,  and  loved  them  after  they  had  recovered  their  health;' 
a  trait  very  descriptive  of  a  man  whose  good-nature  was 
alwa3rs  on  the  surface,  but  whose  selfishness  was  deep  as  that 
of  most  wits  and  beaux,  who  are  spoiled  by  the  world,  and 
who,  in  return,  distrust  and  deceive  the  spoilers.  With  this 
long  life  of  eighty-six  years,  endowed  as  De  Grammont  was 
with  elasticity  of  spirits,  good  fortune,  considerable  talent,  an 
excellent  position,  a  wit  that  never  ceased  to  flow  in  a  clear 
current;  with  all  these  advantages,  what  might  he  not  have 
been  to  society,  had  his  energy  been  well  applied,  his  wit 
innocent,  his  talents  employed  worthily,  and  his  heart  as  suxo 
to  stand  muster  as  his  manners  ? 
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On  Wits  and  Beftoz.— Scotland  Yard  in  Charles  II.'s  daf.— Orlando  of  *Tht 
Tatkr.'^Beau  Fielding.  Justice  of  the  Peaoe.~Adows  in  Search  of  a  Wife. 
— ^Tbe  Sham  Widow.^Ways  and  Mttns.'Barfaarm  VUUets.  Lady  CMtle> 
maine.— <2uarreb  with  the  King.^Tbe  Beau's  Seoood  Maniage.^'na 
LMt  Dajs  d  Fops  and  Beauz. 

ET  US  be  wise,  boys,  here's  a  fool  coming,  said  a  scn> 
sible  man,  when  he  saw  Beau  Nash's  q>lendid  car- 
riage draw  up  to  the  door.  Is  a  beau  a  fool  ?  Is 
a  sharper  a  fool  ?  Was  Bonaparte  a  fool  ?  If  you  repty  '  no ' 
to  the  last  two  questions,  you  must  give  the  same  answer  to  the 
first  A  beau  is  a  fox,  but  not  a  fool — a  very  clever  fellow,  who, 
knowing  the  weakness  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  worid, 
takes  advantage  of  it  to  make  himself  a  fame  and  a 
fortune.  Nash,  the  son  of  a  glass-merchant — ^Brummdl,  the 
h<^)eful  of  a  small  shopkeeper  —  became  the  intimates  of 
princes,  dukes,  and  iashionables ;  were  petty  kings  of  Vanity 
Fair,  and  were  honoured  by  their  subjects.  In  the  kingdom  of 
the  blind,  the  one-eyed  man  is  king ;  in  the  realm  of  folly,  die 
sharper  is  a  monarch.  The  only  proviso  is»  that  the  cheat 
come  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law.  Such  a  cheat 
is  the  beau  or  dandy,  or  fine  gentleman,  who  imposes  on  his 
public  by  his  clothes  and  appearance.  Bmtk^Uk  monarrht 
have  done  as  much:  Louis  XIV.  won  himself  the  title  of  Le 
Grand  Monarque  by  his  manners,  his  dress^  and  his  vanity. 
Fidding,  Nash,  and  Brummell  did  nothing  more.  It  is  not  a 
question  whether  such  roads  to  eminence  be  contemptible  or 
not,  but  n^ether  their  adoption  in  one  station  of  life  be  moie 
so  than  in  another.  Was  Brummell  a  whit  more  contemptible 
than  'Wales?^  Or  is  John  Thomas,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
*  Domestics'  Free-and-Easy,'  whose  whiskery  figure^  fiiioc^aBd 
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manner  are  all  superb,  one  atom  more  ridiculous  than  your 
recognized  beau  ?  I  trow  not.  What  right,  then,  has  your 
beau  to  a  place  among  wits  ?  I  fancy  Chesterfield  would  be 
much  disgusted  at  seeing  his  name  side  by  side  with  that  of 
Nash  in  this  volume ;  yet  Chesterfield  had  no  objection,  when 
at  Bath,  to  do  homage  to  the  king  of  that  dty,  and  may  have 
prided  himself  on  exchanging  pinches  from  diamond-set  snuff- 
boxes with  that  superb  gold-laced  dignitary  in  the  Pump-room. 
Certainly,  people  who  thought  little  of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope, 
thought  a  great  deal  of  tiie  glass-merchant's  reprobate  son 
when  he  was  in  power,  and  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  his 
impertinences.  The  fact  is,  that  the  beaux  and  the  wits  are 
more  intimately  connected  than  the  latter  would  care  to 
own:  the  wits  have  all  been,  or  aspired  to  be,  beaux,  and  beaux 
have  had  their  fair  share  of  wit;  both  lived  for  the  same  pur- 
pose— to  shine  in  society :  both  used  the  same  means — coats 
and  bon-mots.  The  only  distinction  is,  that  the  garments  of 
the  beaux  were  better,  and  their  sayings  not  so  good  as  those 
of  the  urits ;  while  the  conversation  of  the  wits  was  better,  and 
their  apparel  not  so  striking  as  those  of  the  beaux.  So,  my 
Lord  Chesterfield,  who  prided  yourself  quite  as  much  on  being 
a  fine  gentleman  as  on  being  a  fine  wit,  you  cannot  complain 
at  your  proximity  to  Mr.  Nash  and  others  who  were  fine  gentle- 
men, and  would  have  been  fine  wits  if  they  could. 

Robert  Fielding  was,  perhaps,  the  least  of  the  beaux ;  but  then, 
to  make  up  for  this,  he  belonged  to  a  noble  family :  he  married  a 
duchess,  and,  what  is  tnore,  he  beat  her.  Surely  in  the  kingdom 
of  fools  such  a  man  is  not  to  be  despised.  You  may  be  sure  he 
did  not  think  he  was,  for  was  he  not  made  the  subject  of  two 
papers  in  •  The  Tatlcr,'  and  what  more  could  such  a  man  desire  ? 

His  father  was  a  Suffolk  squire,  claiming  relationship  with 
the  Earls  of  Denbigh,  and  therefore,  with  the  Hapsbuigs,  from 
whom  the  Beau  and  the  Emperors  of  Austria  had  the  conunon 
honour  of  being  descended.  Perhaps  neither  of  them  had  suffi- 
cient sense  to  be  proud  of  the  greatest  intellectual  ornament  of 
their  race,  the  author  of  '  Tom  Jones  ;*  but  as  our  hero  was 
dead  before  the  humourist  was  bom,  it  is  not  fair  to  conjecture 
what  he  might  have  thought  on  the  subject 
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It  docs  not  appear  that  very  much  is  known  of  this  great 
gem  of  the  race  of  Hapsburg.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
very  handsome^  and  the  folly  to  think  that  his  face  would  be 
his  fortune :  it  certainly  stood  him  in  good  stead  aC  times,  but 
it  also  brought  him  into  a  lamentable  dilemma. 

His  father  was  not  rich,  and  sent  his  son  to  the  Temple  to 
study  laws  which  he  was  only  fitted  to  break.  The  young 
Adonis  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  destiny  did  not  bedum 
him  to  fame  in  the  gloom  of  a  musty  law  court,  and  removed 
a  little  further  up  to  the  Thames,  and  the  more  fashionable 
region  of  Scotland  Yard.  Here,  where  now  Z  300  repairs  \q 
report  his  investigations  to  a  Commissioner,  the  young  dandies 
of  Charles  IL*s  day  strutted  in  gay  doublets,  swore  hasty  oaths 
of  choice  invention,  smoked  the  true  Tobago  from  huge  pipe- 
boids,  and  ogled  the  fair  but  not  too  bashful  dames  who  passed 
to  and  firo  in  their  chariots.  The  court  took  its  name  from  the 
loyalties  of  Scotland,  who,  iHien  they  visited  the  South,  were 
there  lodged,  as  being  conveniently  near  to  Whitehall  PSalaob 
It  is  odd  enough  that  the  three  uchitects,  Inigo  Jooesi  Vaii- 
brugfa,  and  Wren,  all  lived  in  this  yard. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  diat  a  man  irix>  could  so  wdl  ap* 
predate  a  handsome  face  and  well-cut  doublet  as  Charles  VL 
should  long  overlook  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Robert  Fielding,  and 
in  due  course  the  Beau,  who  had  no  other  dif^oma,  found  him* 
adf  in  the  hcmourable  position  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  emoluments  of  this  office  enabled  Orlando^  as  'The 
Tatler '  calls  him,  to  shine  forth  in  all  his  ^oiy.  With  an  cd> 
viable  indifierence  to  the  future^  he  launched  out  into  an 
cq>enditure  which  alone  would  have  made  him  popular  in  a 
country  where  the  heaviest  purse  makes  the  greatest  gentleman. 
His  lacqueys  were  arrayed  in  the  brightest  yellow  coats  widi 
bbcfc  sashes — the  Hapsburg  colours.  He  had  a  caniage^  01 
amse^  but,  like  Sheridan's,  it  was  hired,  though  drawn  by  his 
own  hoTMS.  This  carriage  was  described  as  being  shaped  Ekt 
aaesrshdl;  and  '  the  Tatler 'calls  it 'an  <^)en  tumbril  of  less 
aiae  than  ordinary,  to  show  the  largeness  of  his  limbs  and  die 
fTsndcur  of  his  personage  to  the  best  advantage.'  The  said 
liabs  were  FiddiAg's  eq)ecial  pride :  he  gloried  in  the  atreoglh 
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of  his  leg  and  arm ;  and  when  he  walked  down  the  street,  he 
was  followed  by  an  admiring  crowd,  whom  he  treated  witb^as 
much  haughtiness  as  if  he  had  been  the  emperor  himself,  instead 
of  his  cousin  five  hundred  times  removed.  He  used  his 
strength  to  good  or  bad  purpose^  and  was  a  redoubted  fighter 
and  bully,  though  good-natured  withal.  In  the  Mall,  as  he 
strutted,  he  ¥ras  the  cynosure  of  all  female  eyes.  His  dress 
had  all  the  elegance  of  which  the  graceful  costume  of  diat 
period  was  capable,  though  Fielding  did  not,  like  BrummeU, 
understand  the  delicacy  of  a  quiet,  but  studied  style.  Those 
were  simpler,  somewhat  more  honest  days.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  a  man  to  doak  his  vices,  nor  be  ashamed  of  his  doak.  The 
beau  the|i-a-day  openly  and  arrogandy  gloried  in  the  grandeur 
of  his  attire;  and  bragging  was  apart  of  his  character.  Fidding 
was  made  by  hb  tailor ;  Brummell  made  his  tailor :  the  only 
pcHnt  in  common  to  both  was  that  ndther  of  them  paid  the 
tailor's  bill 

The  fine  gendeman,  under  the  Stuarts,  was  fine  only  in  his 
lace  and  his  vdvet  doublet ;  his  language  was  coarse,  lids  man- 
ners coarser,  his  vices  the  coarsest  of  all  No  wonder  when  the 
king  himself  could  get  so  drunk  with  Sedley  and  Buckhurst  as 
to  be  unable  to  give  an  audience  appointed  for;  and  when  the 
chief  fun  of  his  two  companions  was  to  divest  themsdves  of  all 
the  habiliments  which  dvilization  has  had  the  ill  taste  to  make 
liecessary,  and  in  that  state  run  about  the  streets. 

'  Orlando'  wore  the  finest  ruffles  and  the  heaviest  sword;  his 
wig  was  combed  to  perfection ;  and  in  his  pocket  he  carried  a 
litde  comb  with  which  to  arrange  it  firom  time  to  time,  even 
as  the  dandy  of  to<Uiy  pulls  out  his  whiskers  or  curls  his  mous- 
tache. Such  a  man  could  not  be  passed  over ;  and  accordingly 
he  numbered  half  the  officers  and  gallants  of  the  town  among 
his  intimates.  He  drank,  swore,  and  swaggered,  and  the  snobs 
of  the  day  prodaimed  him  a  'complete  gendeman.' 

His  impudence^  however,  was  not  always  tolerated.  In  the 
playhouses  of  the  day,  it  was  the  fashion  for  some  of  the  spec- 
tators to  stand  upon  the  stage,  and  the  places  in  that  position 
were  chiefly  occupied  by  young  gallants.  The  ladies  came 
most  in  masques :  but  this  did  not  prevent  Master  Fidding 
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from  making  his  remarks  very  freely,  and  in  no  very  refined 
strain  to  them.  The  modest  damsels,  whom  Pope  has  descnbed, 

'The  Ciir  m  pouting  at  the  courtier's  playt 
And  not  a  inask  went  unimproved  away  : 
The  modest  ian  was  lifted  up  no  more. 
And  Tifgins  smiled  at  what  they  blushed  before,' 

were  not  too  coy  to  be  pleased  with  the  fops'  attention^  and 
replied  in  like  strain.  The  players  were  unheeded ;  the  aodi- 
ence  laughed  at  the  improvised  and  natural  wit,  n^en  carefully 
prepared  dialogues  failed  to  fix  their  attention.  The  actors  were 
disgusted,  and,  in  spite  of  Master  Fielding's  herculean  strength, 
kicked  him  off  the  stage,  with  a  warning  not  to  come  again. 

The  r6U  of  a  beau  is  expensive  to  keep  up ;  and  oar  justice 
of  the  peace  could  not, 'like  Nash,  double  his  income  by  gaming. 
He  soon  got  deeply  into  debt,  as  every  celebrated  dxesser  has 
done.  The  old  story,  not  new  even  in  those  days,  was  enacted 
and  the  brilliant  Adonis  had  to  keep  watch  and  ward  against 
tailors  and  bailifis.  On  one  occasion  they  had  nearly  cau^ 
him ;  but  his  legs  being  lengthy,  he  gave  them  fiur  qpoit  as  hi 
as  St  James's  Palace,  where  the  officers  on  guard  ru^ed  cot  to 
save  their  pet,  and  drove  off  the  myrmidons  of  the  law  at  the 
pomt  of  the  sword. 

But  debts  do  not  pay  themselves,  nor  die,  and  Orlando  widi 
all  his  strength  and  prowess  could  not  long  keep  off  the  cod* 
stable.  Evil  days  gloomed  at  no  very  great  diftance  bdm 
him,  and  the  fear  of  a  sponging-houte  and  debtors'  prison  com- 
pdled  him  to  turn  his  handsome  person  to  account  Had  be 
not  broken  a  hundred  hearts  alrndy?  had  he  not  diaimed  a 
thousand  pairs  of  beaming  eyes  ?  was  there  not  one  owner  of 
one  pair  1^0  was  also  possessed  of  a  pretty  fortune  ?  Who 
should  have  the  honour  of  being  the  wtfe  of  such  an  Adoius? 
who,  indeed,  but  she  who  could  pay  highest  for  it;  and  who 
could  pay  with  a  handsome  income  but  a  weD-dowered  widow  ? 
A  widow  it  roust  be — a  widowit  should  be.  Noble  indeed  wm 
the  sentiment  which  inspired  this  great  roan  to  sacrifice  himself 
on  the  altar  of  Hymen  forthegoodof  his  creditors.  YeyooQg 
nen  in  the  Guards,  who  do  this  kind  of  thing  every  day — Chat 
ii^  every  day  that  you  can  meet  with  a  widow  widi  the  proper 
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qualifications — lake  warning  by  the  lameniable  history  of  Mr. 
Robert  Fielding,  and  never  trust  to '  third  parties.' 

A  widow  «^  found,  fat,  fair,  and  forty — and.  oh  I — charm 
greater  far  than  all  the  rest — ^wilh  a  fortune  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds ;  this  was  a  Mrs.  IMeau,  who  lived  at  Whaddon  ih 
.  Suney,  and  at  Copthall-couit  in  London.  Nothing  could  be 
tone  dianning;  and  the  only  obstacle  was  the  absence  of  all 
acquaintance  between  the  paities — for,  of  course,  it  was  iin- 
posnblc  for  any  widow,  whatever  \va  attractions,  to  be  insensible 
to  those  of  Robert  Fielding.  Under  these  circumstances,  thfc 
Bean  looked  about  for  an  agent,  and  found  one  in  the  poson 
of  a  Mis.  Villais,  hairdresser  to  the  widow.  He  offered  Uiis 
person  a  handsome  douceur  in  case  of  success,  and  she  was  to 
ttodertake  that  the  lady  should  meet  the  gentleman  in  the  most 
unfvemeditated  manner.  Various  schemes  were  resorted  to : 
with  the  alias,  for  he  was  not  above  an  alias,  of  Major-General 
VUlais,  the  Beau  caUcd  at  the  widow's  country  house,  and  was 
permitted  to  see  the  gardens.  At  a  window  he  espied  a  lady, 
whom  he  took  to  be  the  object  of  his  pursuit — ^bowed  to  her 
majestically,  and  went  away,  persuaded  be  must  have  made  an 
impression.  But,  whether  the  widow  was  wiser  than  wearers  of 
weeds  have  the  reputation  c^  being,  or  whether  the  agent  had 
really  no  power  in  the  matter,  the  meeting  never  came  on. 

The  hairdresser  naturally  grew  anxious,  the  douceur  was  too 
good  to  be  lost,  and  as  the  widow  could  not  be  had,  some  one 
must  be  supplied  in  her  place. 

One  day  while  the  Beau  was  sitting  in  his  splendid  'night- 
gown,' as  the  morning-dress  of  gendemen  was  then  called,  two 
ladies  were  ushered  into  his  august  presence.  He  had  been 
warned  of  this  visit,  and  was  prepared  to  receive  the  yielding 
widow.  The  one,  of  course,  was  the  hairdresser,  the  other  a 
young,  pretty,  and  apparently  modest  creature,  who  blushed 
much — though  with  some  difficulty — at  the  bying  position  in 
which  she  found  herself.  Tht  Beau,  .delighted,  did  his  best  to 
reassure  her.  He  flung  himself  at  her  feet,  swore,  with  oaths 
more  fashionable  than  delicate,  that  she  was  the  only  woman 
he  ever  loved,  and  prevailed  on  the  widow  so  far  as  to  induce 
her  to  '  call  again  to-morrow.' 
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Of  course  she  came,  and  Adonis  wis  in  heaven.  He  wrote 
little  poems  to  her — for,  as  a  gallant,  he  could  of  course  make 
verses — serenaded  her  through  an  Italian  donna,  invited  her 
to  suppers,  at  which  the  delicacies  of  the  season  were  served 
without  regard  to  the  purveyor's  account,  and  to  which,  cxrf  as 
she  was,  she  consented  to  come,  and  clenched  the  engigement 
with  a  ring,  on  which  was  the  motto, '  Tibi  Soil'  Nay,  Ae 
Beau  had  been  educated,  and  had  some  knowledgeof '  Ae 
tongues,'  so  that  he  added  to  these  attentions,  the  fiirdier  one 
of  a  song  or  two  translated  from  the  Greek.  The  widow  ooghl 
to  have  been  pleased,  and  was.  One  thing  only  she  stipulated, 
namely,  that  the  marriage  should  be  private,  lest  her  rdations 
should  forbid  the  banns. 

Having  brought  her  so  far,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  fortime> 
hunter  would  stick  at  such  a  mere  trifle,  and  accordingly  an 
entertainment  was  got  up  at  the  Beau's  own  rooms,  a  supper 
suitable  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  widow,  provided  by 
some  obligingly  credulous  tradesman ;  a  priest  found — for,  be 
it  premised,  our  hero  had  changed  so  much  of  his  idigioo  as 
he  had  to  change  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  when  Romanism 
WIS  not  only  frshiooable,  but  a  sure  road  to  fortune  and  the 
mutually  satis6ed  couple  swore  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  one 
another  till  death  them  should  part 

The  next  morning,  however,  the  widow  left  the  gendeman*s 
lodgings,  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  injudicious  for  her  friends 
to  know  of  their  union  at  present,  and  continued  to  visil  her 
sposo  and  sup  somewhat  amply  at  his  chambers  from  time  to 
time.  We  can  imagine  the  anxiety  Orlando  now  fdt  form  cheqat 
book  at  the  heiress's  banker^  and  the  many  insinuaHoas  he 
may  have  delicately  made,  touching  ways  and  means.  We  cso 
&ncy  the  artful  excuses  with  which  these  hints  were  pot  aside 
by  his  attached  wife.  But  thedupe  was  still  in  happy  ignoniioe 
of  the  trick  played  on  him,  and  for  a  time  sodi  ignoniioe 
was  bliss.  It  must  have  been  trying  to  him  to  be  called  on 
by  Mrs.  Villars  for  the  promised  douceur,  but  he  coMolcd 
himself  with  the  pleasures  of  hope 

Unfortunately,  however,  he  had  fooned  the  aoqoaiBlaaoe  of  a 
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woman  of  a  very  dififerent  reputation  to  the  real  Mrs.  Deleau, 
and  the  intimacy  which  ensued  was  fatal  to  him. 

When  Charles  II.  was  wandering  abroad,  he  was  joined, 
among  others,  by  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer.  The  husband  was  a 
stanch  old  Romanist,  with  the  qualities  which  usually  accom* 
panied  that  faith  in  those  days — ^little  respect  for  morality,  and 
a  good  deal  of  bigotry.  In  later  days  he  was  one  of  the  ido- 
tims  suspected  of  the  Titus  Oates  plot^  but  escaped,  and  even- 
tually died  in  Wales,  in  1705,  after  having  been  James  II/s 
ambassador  to  Rome.  This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  history  of 
that  Roger  Palmer,  afterwards  Lord  Castlemaine,  who  by  some 
is  said  to  have  sold  his  wife — ^not  at  Smithfidd,  but  at  White- 
hall— to  his  Majesty  King  Charles  II.,  for  the  sum  of  one 
peerage — an  Irish  one,  taken  on  consideration :  by  others,  is 
alleged  to  have  been  so  mdignant  with  the  king  as  to  have  re- 
mained for  some  time  far  f^om  court;  and  so  disgusted  with 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage  as  scarcely  to  assume  his  title;  and 
this  last  is  the  most  authenticated  version  of  the  matter. 

Mrs.  Palmer  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
England,  and  traced  her  descent  to  Pagan  de  Villiers,  in  the 
days  of  William  Rufus,  and  a  good  deal  farther  among  the 
nobles  of  Normandy.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William,  second 
Viscount  Grandison,  and  rejoiced  in  the  appropriate  name  of 
Barbara,  for  she  could  be  savage  occasionally.  She  was  very 
beautiful,  and  very  wicked,  and  soon  became  Charles's  mistress. 
On  the  Restoration  she  joined  the  king  in  England,  and  when 
the  poor  neglected  queen  came  over  was  foisted  upon  her  as  a 
bedchamber-woman,  in  spite  of  all  the  objections  of  that  ill* 
used  wife.  It  was  necessary  to  this  end  that  she  should  be  the 
wife  of  a  peer;  and  her  husband  accepted  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Castlemaine,  well  knowing  to  what  he  owed  it  Pepys,  who 
admired  Lady  Castlemaine  more  than  any  woman  in  Ejigland. 
describes  the  husband  and  wife  meeting  at  Whitehall  with  a 
cold  ceremonial  bow :  yet  the  husband  was  there.  A  quarrel 
between  the  two,  strangely  enough  on  the  score  of  religion,  her 
ladyship  insisting  that  her  child  should  be  christened  by  a  Pro- 
testant clergyman,  while  his  lordship  insisted  on  the  ceremony 
being  performed  by  a  Romish  priest,  brought  about  a  sepaza;* 
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tion,  and  from  ih.il  time  Lady  Casllcmaine,  Icxlgcd  in  WTiite- 
hall,  began  her  empire  over  the  king  of  England.  That  man, 
'  who  never  said  a  Coolish  thing,  and  never  did  a  wise  one,'  was 
the  slave  of  this  imperious  and  most  impudent  of  women.  She 
forced  him  to  settle  on  her  an  immense  fortune,  much  of  which 
she  squandered  at  the  basset-table,  often  staking  a  thousand 
poundis  at  a  time,  and  sometimes  losing  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
a-ni^t 

Nor  did  her  wickedness  end  here.  We  have  some  pity  for 
one,  who,  like  La  Valli^  could  be  attracted  by  the  attentions 
of  a  handsome,  fascinating  prince :  we  pity  though  we  blame 
But  Lady  Castlemaine  was  vicious  to  the  very  marrow :  not 
content  with  a  king's  (avour,  she  courted  herself  the  young 
gallant  of  the  town.  Quarrels  ensued  between  Charles  and  his 
mistress,  in  which  the  latter  invariably  came  off  victorious, 
owing  to  her  indomitable  temper ;  and  the  scenes  recorded  by 
De  Grammont — when  she  threatened  to  bum  down  Whitehall, 
and  tear  her  children  in  pieces — are  too  disgraceful  for  inser- 
tion. She  forced  the  reprobate  monarch  to  consent  to  all  ber 
cjctordonate  demands :  rifled  the  nation's  pockets  as  wdl  as  his 
own ;  and  at  every  firesh  difference,  forced  Charies  to  give  her 
some  new  pennon.  An  intrigue  with  Jermyn,  discovered  and 
objected  to  by  the  King,  brought  on  a  fresh  and  more  serious 
difference,  which  was  only  patched  up  by  a  patent  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cleveland.  The  Duchess  of  Cleveland  was  even 
worse  than  the  Countess  of  Castlemaine.  Abandoned  in  time 
by  Charies,  and  detested  by  all  people  of  any  decent  feelii^ 
she  consoled  herself  for  the  loss  of  a  real  kiog  by  taking  op 
with  a  stage  one.  Hart  and  Goodman,  the  actorsi  were  sot* 
cessively  her  cavalieri ;  the  fonner  had  been  a  captain  in  the 
army ;  Uie  latter  a  student  at  Cambridge.  Both  were  men  of 
the  coarsest  minds  and  most  depraved  lives.  Goodman,  in 
aAer-years  was  so  reduced  that,  finding,  as  Sheridan  advised 
hb  son  to  do,  a  pair  of  pistols  handy,  a  horse  saddled,  and 
Hounslow  Heath  not  a  hundred  miles  distance,  he  took  to  the 
pleasant  and  profitable  pastime  of  which  Dick  Turpin  is  the 
patron  saint  He  was  all  bat  hanged  for  his  daring  robbcrie% 
but  unfortunately  not  quite  sa    He  lived  to  suffer  ndi  wiot 
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gence,  that  he  and  another  rascal  had  but  one  under-ganncnt 
between  them,  and  entered  into  a  compact  that  one  should  lie 
in  bed  while  ihe  other  wore  the  article  in  question.  Naturally 
enough  the  two  fell  out  in  time,  and  the  end  of  Goodman — 
sad  misnomer — ^was  worse  than  his  beginning:  such  was  the 
gallant  whom  the  imperious  Duchess  of  Cleveland  voudisafed 
to  honour. 

The  life  of  the  once  beautiful  Barbara  Vitlicis  grew  daily 
more  and  more  depraved :  at  the  age  of  thir^  she  retired  to 
Palis,  shtmned  and  disgraced.  After  numerous  intrigues  abroad 
and  at  home,  she  put  the  crowning  point  to  her  folUes  by  foil- 
ing in  love  with  the  handsome  Fielding^  when  she  herself  num- 
bered sixty  five  summers. 

Whether  the  Beau  still  thought  of  fortune,  or  whether  having 
once  tried  matrimony,  he  was  so  enchanted  with  it  as  to  make 
it  his  cacocthes,  does  not  appear :  the  legend  explains  not  for 
That  reason  he  married  the  antiquated  beauty  only  three 
weeks  after  he  had  been  united  to  the  supposed  widow.  For 
Stime  he  wavered  between  the  two,  but  that  time  was  short : 
tht  widow  discovered  his  second  marriage,  claimed  him,  and 
in  »  doing  revealed  the  well-kept  secret  that  she  \\'as  not  a 
widw ;  indeed,  not  even  the  relict  of  John  Deleau,  Esq.,  of 
WluddoD,  but  a  wretched  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Mary 
Wadwoith,  who  had  shared  with  Mrs.  Villais  the  plunder  of 
the  tJck.  The  Beau  tried  to  preserve  his  dignity,  and  throw 
ovei  lis  duper,  but  in  vain.  The  first  wife  reported  the  state 
of  afiars  to  the  second ;  and  the  duchess,  who  had  been 
shameMly  treated  by  Master  Fielding,  was  only  too  glad  ol 
an  opp>rtunity  to  get  rid  of  him.  She  offered  Mary  Wads- 
wordi  a  )enaon  of  ;^ioo  a  year,  and  a  sum  of  ;f  100  in  ready 
money,  tt  prove  the  previous  marriage.  The  case  came  on, 
and  Beau  Fielding  had  the  honour  of  playing  a  part  in  a 
famous  stae  trial. 

With  his  isual  impudence  he  undertook  to  defend  himself 
at  the  Old  Iiilcy,  and  hatched  up  some  old  stoiy  to  prove  that 
the  first  wife  was  married  at  the  time  of  their  union  to  one 
Brady ;  but  tl^  plea  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  fine  gendeman 
was  sentenced<o  be  burned  in  the  hand.    His  interest  in  cer- 
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tun  quutcn  saved  him  t\\\  i^no:iilniotts  punislimcnt  which 
would,  doubtless,  tuve  spoilt  a  limb  or  which  he  was  paittcu- 
kriy  proutL  He  was  paiJoacd  :  the  rcil  widow  mirricd  a  far 
more  honourable  gcDtlcman,  in  spite  of  the  nnenruble  noto 
riety  she  had  acquired;  ihe  sham  one  was  somehow  quietc^ 
and  the  duchess  died  some  four  years  later,  the  more  peacefiiUy 
fin  beinjt  rid  of  her  tjTsmiical  mate. 

Thus  ended  a  petty  scandal  of  the  day,  Id  iriiich  all  the 
parties  were  so  disreputable  that  no  one  could  fee!  any  qrm- 
pathy  for  a  single  one  of  them.  How  the  dupe  himself  ended 
is  not  known.  The  last  days  of  fops  and  beaux  are  nev«  (^ 
nous.  Brummell  died  in  slovenly  penury ;  Nash  in  contempL 
Fielding  lapsed  into  the  dimmest  obscurity ;  and  as  bt  at 
evidence  goes,  there  is  ai  UtUe  certainty  about  his  death  as  of 
that  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  Let  us  hope  that  he  it  not  stiU 
alive :  though  his  friends  seemed  to  have  cared  little  whether 
he  were  to  or  no^  to  judge  from  a  couple  of  venet  written  b) 

■ITFItldlBClidcMl. 

And  mu BDdcr  lUiitaa^ 
Thaa  he  li  aot  aUvt 
Ym  BBf  bM  two  to  eoi. 

•Bwlfbc'ialhe. 

And  daei  bM  Ue  (here- 
Let  bin  lire  dn  he'i  huiKd. 
Fw  wbkh  BO  BU  vflfoa.* 


OF  CERTAIN  CLUBS  AND   CLUB-WITS  UNDER 
ANNE. 

The  Onein  of  Chibi— The  Eitabliihment  of  Coffee-hodsei,— The  October  Onb. 
— The  Beef-«eakaub.— Of  certain  olheraubi— The  Kil-kal  Qub.— The 
Romance  of  the  BowL— The  TouU  of  ihe  KJl-lcat.— The  Memben  of  Ihe 
Ki(-kat.-A  good  VTn.  and  a  bod  Architect.—'  WeU-nuuied  Ganh.'— Tbs 
Pacta  of  Ihe  Kit-kat.— Chariei  Montagu,  Earl  of  Halibi.-<1iaiKdl«r 
Someiv— Cbaries  Sadcnlle,  Lord  Donel.— Less  celebiated  ^MIi. 

BSn|  SUPPOSE  that,  long  More  the  building  of  Babel, 
Be  aO  nun  discovered  that  he  was  an  associative  aoimal, 
{Sl^y  vith  the  universal  motto,  'Z'unwn  iist  la /era;'  and 
that  association,  to  be  of  any  use,  requires  tallc  A  history  ot 
celebrated  associations,  from  the  building  society  just  mentioned 
down  to  the  thousands  which  are  represented  by  an  ofBce,  a 
Kcretary,  and  a  brass-plate,  in  the  present  day,  would  give  a 
curious  scheme  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  man ;  while  the 
■toiy  of  theii  failures — and  how  many  have  not  failed,  sooner 
or  later  I — would  be  a  pretty  moral  lesson  to  your  anthiopo- 
laters  who  Babelize  now-a-days,  and  believe  there  is  nothing 
Irhich  a  company  with  capital  cannot  achieve.  I  wonder  what 
object  there  is,  that  two  men  can  possibly  agree  in  desiring 
and  which  it  takes  more  than  one  to  attain,  for  which  an  asso- 
ciation of  some  kind  has  not  been  formed  at  some  time  or 
other,  nnce  first  the  swarthy  savage  learned  that  it  was  neccs- 
■aiy  to  unite  to  kill  the  lion  which  infested  the  neighbourhood! 
Alack  for  human  nature  I  I  fear  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  objects  of  associations  would  be  found  rather  evil  than 
good,  and,  certei,  nearly  all  of  them  might  be  ranged  under 
two  heads,  according  ai  the  passions  of  hate  or  desire  found 
a  """"""  object  in  several  hearts.    Gain  on  the  one  hand— 
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destruction  on  the  other — have  been  the  chief  motives  of  dub* 
bing  in  all  time. 

A  delightful  exception  is  to  be  found,  though — to  wit,  in 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  talking.  I  do  not  refer  to  par- 
liaments and  philosophical  academies,  but  to  those  companies 
which  have  been  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mutual  enter- 
tainment by  interchange  of  thought 

Now,  will  any  kind  reader  oblige  me  with  a  derivation  of  the 
word  *  Gub  Y  I  doubt  if  it  is  easy  to  discover.  But  one  thing 
is  certain,  whatever  its  origin,  it  is,  in  its  present  sense,  purely 
English  in  idea  and  in  existence.  Dean  iSrench  points  this  oat, 
and,  noting  the  fact  that  no  other  nation  (he  might  have  ex- 
cepted the  Chinese)  has  any  word  to  express  this  kixul  of  asso- 
ciation, he  has,  with  very  pardonable  natural  pride,  but  unpar- 
donably  bad  logic,  inferred  that  the  English  are  the  most 
sociable  people  in  the  world.  The  contrary  is  true ;  nay,  ««/ 
true,  even  in  the  days  of  Addison,  SwiA,  Steele— even  in  the 
days  of  Johnson,  Walpole,  Selwyn ;  ay,  at  all  time  since  we 
have  been  a  nation.  The  &ct  is,  we  are  not  the  most  sociable, 
bat  the  most  associative  race;  and  the  establishment  of  dnbt 
is  a  proof  of  it  We  cannot,  and  never  could,  talk  fredy,  com- 
fortably, and  generally,  without  a  company  for  talking.  Con- 
versation has  always  been  with  us  as  much  a  business  as  rail* 
road-making,  or  what  not  It  has  always  demanded  certain 
aocesMries,  certain  condiments,  certain  stimulants  to  work  it 
up  to  the  proper  pitch.  '  We  all  know*  we  are  the  deverest 
and  wittiest  people  under  the  sun ;  bat  then  oar  wit  has  been 
stereotyped  France  has  no  '  Joe  Miller  ;*  for  a  bon-mol  tberc^ 
however  good,  is  only  appreciated  historically.  Oar  wit  if 
printed,  not  q)oken ;  oar  best  wits  behiitd  an  inkhorn  have 
•ometimes  been  the  veriest  logs  in  society.  On  the  Cootineiit 
chibt  were  not  called  for,  because  sodety  itself  was  the  arena 
of  cooveiiatioci.  In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  a  maa 
coaM  only  chat  when  at  his  ease ;  coold  only  be  at  his  ease 
among  those  who  agreed  with  him  on  the  main  points  of  leli- 
gioa  and  politics,  and  even  then  wanted  the  aid  of  a  bottle 
to  make  him  comfortable.    Oar  want  of  sociability  was  the 
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cause  of  our  dubbing,  and  therefore  the  word  'club'  is  purely 
English. 

'  This  was  never  so  much  the  case  as  after  the  Restoration. 
Religion  and  politics  never  ran  higher  than  when  a  mooarcb, 
vho  is  said  to  have  died  a  papist  because  he  had  no  religion  at 
all  during  his  life,  was  brought  back  to  supplant  a  furious  pnii> 
tanical  I^tectorate.  Then,  indeed,  it  was  difficult  for  men  of 
opposite  parties  to  meet  vrithout  bickering;  and  society  de- 
manded separate  meeting-places  for  those  who  differed.  The 
origin  of  clubs  in  this  country  is  to  be  traced  to  two  causes — 
the  vehemence  of  religious  and  political  partisanship,  and  the 
establishment  of  coffee-houses.  These  certainly  gave  the  first 
idea  of  dubbery.  The  taverns  which  preceded  them  had  given 
the  English  a  zest  for  public  life  in  a  small  way.  '  The  Mer- 
maid' was,  virtually,  a  dub  of  wits  long  before  the  &rst  real 
dub  was  opened,  and,  like  the  dubs  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  had  its  presiding  geniuses  in  Shakespeare  and  Rare  Ben. 

The  coffee-houses  introduced  somewhat  more  refinement  and 
less  cxdusiveness.  The  oldest  of  these  was  the  'Grecian.' 
'  One  Constantine,  a  Grecian,'  advertised  in  '  The  Intelligencer* 
of  January  33rd,  1664-5,  ^^ '  '^^  "gt^'  coffee  bery  or  choco- 
late,' might  be  had  of  him  '  as  cheap  and  as  good  as  is  anywhere 
to  be  had  for  money,'  and  soon  after  began  to  sell  the  said 
'  coffee  bery*  in  small  cups  at  his  own  establishment  in  Deve- 
reux  Court,  Strand.  Some  two  years  later  we  have  news  of 
'  Will's,'  the  most  famous,  perhaps,  of  the  coffee-houses.  Here 
Dryden  held  forth  with  pedantic  vanity:  and  here  was  laid  the 
first  germ  of  that  critical  acumen  which  has  since  become  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  English  literature.  Then,  in  the  City,  one 
Garraway,  of  Exchange  Alley,  first  sold  'tea  in  leaf  and  drink, 
made  according  to  the  directions  of  the  most  knowing,  and  tra- 
vellers into  those  eastern  countries;'  and  thus  established  the 
well-known  '  Garrawa/s,'  whither,  in  Defoe's  day, '  foreign  ban- 
quiers*  and  even  ministers  resorted,  to  drink  the  said  beverage. 
'Robin's,'  'Jonathan's,'  and  many  another,  were  all  opened 
about  this  time,  and  the  rage  for  coffee-house  life  became  general 
throughout  the  country. 

In  these  places  the  company  was  of  course  of  all  classes  and 
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colours ;  but,  as  the  conversation  was  general,  there  was  na- 
tmally  at  first  a  good  deal  of  squabbling,  till,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
iiid  comfort,  a  man  chose  his  place  of  resort  according  to  his 
political  principles ;  and  a  little  later  there  were  regular  Whig  and 
Tofj  coffee-houses.  Thus,  in  Anne's  day, '  The  Cocoa-not,'  in 
St  James's  Street,  was  reserved  for  Jacobites,  while  none  but 
Whigs  firequented  '  The  St  James's.'  Still  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient ezdusiTeness ;  and  as  early  as  in  Charles  IL's  reign  men 
of  peculiar  oinnions  began  to  appropriate  certain  coffee-houses 
at  certain  hours,  and  to  exclude  from  them  all  bat  api»oved 
members.    Hence  the  origin  of  dubs. 

The  October  Club  was  one  of  the  earliest,  being  composed 
of  some  hundred  and  fifty  rank  Tories,  chiefly  country  memben 
of  Parliament  They  met  at  the  'Bell,'  in  King  Street,  West- 
minster, that  street  in  which  Spenser  starved,  and  Dryden's  bro- 
ther kept  a  grocer's  shop.  A  portrait  of  Queen  Anne,  by  Dahl, 
hung  in  the  chib-roooL  This  and  the  Kit-kat,  the  great  Whig 
dub^  were  chiefly  reserved  for  politics;  but  the  fiuhioD  of 
duW>ing  haviog  once  come  in,  it  was  soon  followed  by  people 
of  an  fiuidea.  No  reader  of  the 'Spectatoi' can  fiul  to  remem- 
ber the  ndicule  to  which  this  was  turned  by  descriptioos  of 
imaginary  dubs  for  iHiich  the  qualifications  were  abfoid,  andof 
idiicb  the  bosmess,  on  meeting,  was  preposterous  nonsense  of 
tome  kind.  The  idea  of  such  firatemities,  as  the  Club  of  Fat 
Meop  the  Ugly  Oubb  the  Sheron^)  CkiU  the  Everiastii^  Oubb 
the  Sighing  Club,  the  Amorous  Club,  and  others,  could  only 
hare  been  snggcstfd  by  real  dubs  almost  as  ridicoloos.  The 
^mta^m.^  too^  wcTe  slfiFtft  as  £uitastical  as  those  of  the  taverns 
in  the  pcevioos  century,  iHiich  counted ' TThe  Devil,*  and'TThe 
Heaven  and  Hell,'  among  their  numbers.  Many  derived  their 
titles  from  the  standing  dishes  pcefened  at  supper,  the  Beef- 
steak and  the  Kit-kat  (a  sort  of  mntton-pieX  for  instanrr 

The  Beefsteak  Gub,  still  in  e»isrence,  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  established  in  Aime*s  reign.  It  had  at  that  time  less  of 
a  political  than  a  jovial  rharirter.  Nothing  but  that  eiceflenl 
Bdtish  fitfe,  from  which  it  took  its  name,  was,  at  first,  served  al 
the  snpper-lable.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  wits  of  every  8la> 
tioi^  wd  very  jovial  were  they  supposed  to  be  when  the  Juky 
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dish  had  been  discussed.  Early  in  the  century,  Estcourt,  the 
actor,  was  made  provider  to  this  dub,  and  wore  a  golden  grid- 
tioaas  a  badge  of  oflice,  and  is  thus  alluded  to  in  Dr.  King's 
•Alt  of  Cookery"  (1709) : — 

*  He  that  of  honoor.  wit,  uxl  mbth  pailak^ 
Majr  be  rt  fit  compudon  o'er  beef^Ukes  j 
Hi*  Dome  mav  be  lo  fiiRue  tims  enrolled 
In  EMcatut'i  book,  whole  giidiion'a  bamed  of  fold.' 

Estcourt  was  one  of  the  best  mimics  of  the  day,  and  s  keen 
satirist  to  boot ;  in  fact  he  seems  to  have  owed  much  of  hit 
success  on  the  stage  to  his  power  of  imitation,  for  while  hii  own 
manner  was  inferior,  he  could  at  pleasure  copy  exactly  that  of 
any  celebrated  actor.  He  would  be  a  player.  At  fiAeen  he 
ran  away  from  home,  and  joining  a  strolling  ccnnpany,  acted 
Roxana  in  woman's  clothes :  his  Mends  pursued  him,  and, 
changing  his  dress  for  that  of  a  girl  of  the  time,  he  tried  to 
escape  them,  but  in  vain.  The  bistriomc  youth  was  captured, 
and  bound  apprentice  in  London  town ;  the  '  seven  long  yean? 
of  which  did  not  cure  him  of  the  itch  for  acting.  But  he  was 
too  good  a  wit  for  the  stage,  and  amused  himself  though  not 
always  his  audience,  by  inteispersing  his  part  with  his  own  re- 
marks. The  great  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  old  Marlborough 
especially  patronized  him :  he  wrote  a  burlesque  of  the  Italian 
operas  then  beginning  to  be  in  vogue;  and  died  in  lyia-tj. 
Estcourt  was  not  the  only  actor  belonging  to  die  Beef-steak,  nor 
even  the  only  one  who  had  concealed  his  sex  under  emergency; 
Peg  Woffington,  who  had  made  as  good  a  boy  as  he  had  dose 
a  girl,  was  afterwards  a  member  of  this  club. 

In  later  years  the  beef-steak  was  cooked  in  a  room  at  the  top 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  counted  many  a  cdebratedwit 
among  those  who  sat  around  its  cheeiy  dish.  Wlkes  the 
blasphemer,  Churchill,  and  Lord  Sandwich,  were  all  membeta 
of  it  at  the  same  time.  Of  the  last,  Walpole  gives  us  informa- 
tion in  1763  at  the  time  of  Wilkes's  duel  with  Martin  in  Hyde 
Park.  He  tells  us  that  at  tiie  Beef-steak  Club  Lord  Sandwich 
talked  so  profusely, '  that  he  drove  harlequins  out  of  the  com- 
pany.' To  the  honour  of  the  club  be  it  added,  that  his  lord- 
■hip  was  driven  out  after  the  harlequins,  and  finally  expelled  1 
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u  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Wilkes  was  sent  after  his  lord- 
ship. This  club  is  now  represented  by  one  held  behind  the 
Lyceum,  with  the  thoroughly  British  motto, '  Beef  and  Liberty  :* 
the  name  was  happily  chosen  and  therefore  imitated.  In  Uie 
reign  of  George  II.  we  meet  with  a  'Rump-steak,  or  Liberty 
Club  i  and  somehow  steaks  and  liberty  seem  to  be  the  two 
ideas  most  intimately  associated  in  the  Britannic  mind.  Can 
uy  one  explain  it? 

Other  clubs  there  were  under  Anne, — political,  critical,  and 
tiilarious — but  the  palm  is  tmdoubtedly  carried  off  by  the  glori- 
ous Kit-kat. 

It  is  not  every  eating-house  that  is  tmmortaEied  by  a  Pope, 
though  Tennyson  has  sung  'The  Cock'  with  its  'plump  h^- 
waiter,'  who,  by  the  way,  was  mightily  offended  by  the  Lan* 
reate's  verses-— or  preteiMled  to  be  so— and  thought  it  'a  great 

liberty  of  Mr. ^  Mr. ^  what  is  his  name?  to  put  re- 

q)ectable  private  characters  into  his  books.'  Pope,  or  some  say 
Arbuthnoty  explained  the  etymolpgy  of  this  dub's  extraofdinaiy 
tide^- 


• 


WbcBoe  dcatblcM  Kit-lcat  look  its 

FCw  CflUlB  OUi  Bill MU IB  : 

SoBW  WKf  from  puliycook  il  CTm^ 
And  Moe  from  C«t  and  Fiddle. 


• 


Fron  wo  trtai  bcMiT  its  Bsne  il  booiii^ 

GfVy  ttStCHMB  OC  CFKB  wits ! 

BbI  fron  Um  pdl-Bal  pock  of 
Of  old  cats  nd  toqm  Uia.' 


Probably  enough  the  tide  was  hit  on  a  hap-hasaid,  and  re- 
tained because  it  was  singular,  but  as  it  has  given  a  poet  a 
theme,  and  a  painter  a  name  for  pictures  of  a  peculiar  sixe^  its 
etymology  has  become  important  Some  say  that  the  pastry- 
cook in  Shire  Lane,  at  whose  house  it  was  hekl,  wis  named 
Christopher  Katt  Some  one  or  other  was  certainly  cetefaiited 
for  the  mannfafture  of  that  Ibigotten  delicacy,  a  mattoii-pic^ 
which  acquired  the  name  of  a  Kit-kat 

•  A  Kk-kM  ii  ft  nppcr  fv  •  lOTdL* 

says  a  comedy  of  1700,  and  certes  it  affodcd  at  this  dub  eve* 
ning  nourishment  for  many  a  cdebrated  noble  proffigate  of  the 
day.    The  supposed-sign  of  d>e  Cat  and  Fiddle  (VjUl\  ^ivt 
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another  solution,  but  aTtei  all.  Pope's  may  be  satisfactorily  re- 
ceived. 

The  Kit-kat  was,  par  exedUnu,  the  Whig  Club  of  Queen 
Anne's  time :  it  vas  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centuiy,  and  was  then  composed  of  thirty-nine  members, 
among  whom  were  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough,  Devonshire, 
Grafton,  Richmond,  and  SomerseL  In  later  days  it  numbered 
the  greatest  wits  of  the  age,  of  whom  anon. 

This  dub  was  celebrated  more  than  any  for  its  toasts. 

Now,  if  men  must  drink — and  sure  the  vine  was  given  us  for 
use,  I  do  not  say  for  abuse — they  had  better  Jnake  it  an  occa- 
sion of  friendly  intercourse  j  nothing  can  be  more  degraded 
than  the  solitary  sanctimonious  toping  in  which  certain  of  cm: 
northern  brethren  are  known  to  indulge.  They  had  better  give 
to  the  quaffing  of  that  rich  gift,  sent  to  be  a  medicine  for  the 
mind,  to  raise  us  above  the  perpetual  contemplation  of  worldly 
ills,  as  much  of  romance  and  elegance  as  possible.  It  is  the 
opener  of  the  heart,  the  awakener  of  nobler  feelings  of  gene- 
rosiQ'  and  love,  the  banisher  of  all  that  is  narrow,  and  sordid, 
and  sel&sh ;  the  herald  of  all  that  is  exalted  in  man.  No  won- 
der that  the  Greeks  made  a  god  of  Bacchus,  that  the  Hindu 
worshipped  the  mellow  Soma,  and  that  there  has  been  scarce  a 
poet  who  has  not  sung  its  praise.  There  was  some  beauty  in 
the  feasts  of  the  Greeks,  when  the  goblet  was  really  wreadied 
with  flowers ;  and  even  the  German  student,  dir^  and  drunken 
as  he  may  be,  removes  half  the  stain  from  his  o^es  with  the 
rich  harmony  of  his  songs,  and  the  hearty  good-fellovrship  of 
his  toasts.  We  drink  still,  perhaps  we  shall  always  drink  till  the 
end  of  rime,  but  all  the  romance  of  the  bowl  is  gone ;  the  last 
trace  of  its  beauty  went  with  the  fiigid  abandonment  of  the 
toasL 

There  was  some  excise  for  wine  when  it  brought  out  that 
now  forgotten  expression  of  good^wilL  Many  a  feud  was  re- 
conciled in  the  clinking  of  glasses ;  just  as  many  another  was 
begun  when  the  cup  was  drained  too  deeply.  The  first  quarter 
of  the  last  century  saw  the  end  of  all  the  social  glories  of  the 
wassail  in  this  country,  and  though  men  drank  as  much  fifty 
years  later,  all  its  poetry  and  romance  had  then  disappeared. 
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It  was  slill,  howL'vtT,  tht  rustom  at  that  ijcriod  to  rail  on  iIil- 
luiiie  of  some  fair  maiden,  and  sing  her  praises  over  the  cup  u 
it  passed.  It  was  a  point  of  honour  for  all  the  company  to  join 
the  health.  Some  beauties  became  celebrated  Tor  the  number 
of  their  toasts ;  tome  even  standing  toasts  among  certain  sets. 
In  tht  Kit-kat  Club  the  custom  was  ouricd  oat  b^  rule,  and 
every  member  was  compelled  to  name  a  beauty,  whose  claims 
to  the  honour  were  then  discussed,  and  if  her  name  was  ap- 
proved, a  separate  bowl  was  consecrated  to  her,  and  veiscs  to 
her  honour  engraved  on  it  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  toasts 
had  even  their  portraits  hung  in  the  dub-room,  and  it  was  no 
slight  distinction  to  be  the  &ronrite  of  the  Kit-kaL  When 
only  eight  years  old.  Lady  Mary  Wntley  Montagu  enjoyed  this 
privil^c  Her  father,  the  Lord  Dorchester,  afterwards  Evdyn, 
Duke  of  Kingston,  in  a  fit  (tf  caprice,  proposed  'the  pretty 
little  child'  as  his  toasL  The  other  memben,  who  had  never 
seen  her,  objected ;  the  Peer  tent  for  her,  and  there  couM  no 
longer  be  any  question.  The  forward  litdc  girl  was  handed 
from  knee  to  knee,  petted,  probably,  by  Addison,  Congrere, 
Vanbrugh,  Garth,  and  many  another  fiunoui  wit  Anotfaer 
celebrated  toast  of  (he  Kit-kat,  mentiooed  by  Walpole,  was 
Lady  Molyneux,  who,  he  says,  died  smoking  a  pipe. 

This  club  was  no  less  celebrated  for  its  portraits  than  for  tiie 
ladies  it  honoured.  They,  the  portraits,  were  all  painted  by 
Knello',  and  all  of  one  sise,  which  thence  got  tite  name  of 
Kit4at ;  they  were  hung  round  the  dub-room.  Jacob  Toniaa, 
the  publisher,  was  secretary  to  the  dab. 

Defoe  tdls  us  the  Kit-kat  held  the  first  rank  amoi%  the  dnha 
of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  certainly  the  names  of 
hs  members  comprise  as  many  wits  as  we  could  expect  to  find 
collected  in  one  society. 

Addison  most  have  been  past  fbcty  when  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rit-kat  His'Calo'had  woo  him  the  gCMfal  t^ 
planse  of  the  Whig  party,  who  coold  not  aUow  so  fine  •  writer 
to  slip  from  arnoi^  them.  He  had  loo^  too,  played  die  cour- 
tier, and  was  'quite  a  gentleman.'  A  place  amoof  tite  etda- 
■tves  of  the  Kh-kat  was  only  the'  just  reward  of  ndi  attain* 
mentis  and  be  had  iL    I  shall  not  be  aAed  to  ^ve  a  notice  «f 
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a  man  so  universally  known,  and  one  «'ho  ranks  r.atlier  with 
the  humorists  than  the  nits.  It  will  suffice  to  say,  that  it  was 
not  till  iy9.fr  the  publication  of  the  '  Spectator,'  and  some  time 
after,  that  he  joined  our  society. 

Congreve  I  have  chosen  out  of  this  set  for  a  separate  life, 
for  this  man  happens  to  present  a  very  average  sample  of  all 
their  peculiarities.  Congreve  was  a  literary  man,  a  poe^  a  wi^ 
a  beau,  and — ykaSi  unhappily  is  quite  as  much  to  the  purpose 
— a  profligate.  The  only  point  he,  therefore,  wanted  in  com^ 
mon  with  most  of  the  members,  was  a  tide ;  but  few  of  the 
titled  membeis  combined  as  many  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
the  Kit-kat  kind  as  did  William  Congreve. 

Another  dramatist,  whose  name  seems  to  be  inseparable 
from  Congreve's,  was  that  mixture  of  bad  and  good  taste — 
Vanbrugh.  The  author  of 'The  Relapse,'  the  most  licentious 
play  ever  acted ; — the  builder  of  Blenheim,  the  ugliest  house 
ever  erected,  was  a  man  of  good  family,  and  Walpote  counts 
him  among  those  who  'wrote  genteel  comedy,  because  they 
lived  in  the  best  company.'  We  doubt  the  logic  of  this ;  but 
if  it  hold,  how  is  it  that  Van  wrote  plays  which  the  best  com- 
pany, even  at  that  age,  condemned,  and  neither  good  nor  bad 
company  can  read  in  the  present  day  without  being  shocked  ? 
If  the  conversation  of  the  Kit-kat  was  anything  like  that  in  this 
member's  comedies,  it  must  have  been  highly  edifying.  How- 
ever, I  have  no  doubt  Vanbrugh  passed  for  a  gentleman,  what- 
ever  his  conversation,  and  he  was  certainly  a  wit,  and  appa- 
rently somewhat  less  licentious  in  his  morals  than  the  rest 
Yet  what  Pope  said  of  his  literature  may  be  said,  too,  of  some 
acts  of  his  life: — 

'  Ho*r  Von  nnd  giace.  vba  OEVer  nnted  wil.' 

And  his  quarrel  n-itb  '  Queen  Sarah'  of  Marlborough,  though 
the  duchess  was  by  no  means  the  most  agreeable  woman  in  the 
world  to  deal  with,  is  not  much  to  Van's  honour.  When  the 
nation  voted  half  a  million  to  build  that  hideous  mass  of  stone, 
the  insular  and  unsightly  piling  of  which  caused  Walpole  to 
say  that  the  architect  'had  emptied  quarries,  rather  than  built 
houses,'  and  Dr.  Evans  to  write  this  epitaph  for  the  builder — 


A   Geod  tl'it  /irtd  a  F-ad  ArdtitccL 


Sarah  haggled  ova  '  srren-pence  halfpenny  x  bushel  i  Van 
retorted  by  calling  her  'stupid  and  troublesome,'  and  'that 
wicked  woman  of  Marlborou^,'  and  after  the  Duke's  death, 
wrote  that  the  Duke  had  left  her  'twelve  thousand  pounds 
a-yeai  to  keep  henelf  clean  and  go  to  law.'  'Whether  she 
employed  any  portion  of  it  on  the  former  object  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say,  but  she  certainly  spent  as  much  as  a  miser  could 
on  Utigation,  Van  himself  beii^  one  of  the  unfortunates  she 
attacked  in  this  way. 

The  events  <^  Vanhcugh's  life  were  varied.  He  b^an  life  in 
the  anny,  but  in  1697  gave  the  stage  'The  Relapse.'  It  was 
soffidently  successful  to  induce  him  to  follow  it  up  with  the 
'  Provoked  Wife,'  one  of  the  wittiest  pieces  produced  in  those 
days.  Charlea,  Eail  of  Carlisle,  Deputy  Eari  Marshal,  for 
iritom  he  built  Castle  Howard,  made  hUn  Clarendeux  King-«t- 
ainu  in  1704,  and  he  was  knighted  \sj  George  I.,  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1714.  In  1705  he  joined  Congrcve  in  die  manage- 
ment of  the  Haymarket,  which  he  himself  builL  George  I. 
made  him  CcMnptroUer-general  of  the  royal  works.  He  had 
even  an  expenencc  of  the  Bastille,  where  be  was  confined  for 
sketching  fortifications  in  France.  He  died  in  1 7  >6,  widt  the 
reputation  of  a  good  wit,  and  a  bad  architect  His  coovena' 
tion  was,  certainly,  as  light  as  his  buildinp  were  heavy. 

Another  member,  almost  as  well  known  in  his  day,  was  & 
Samuel  Garth,  the  physidaii,  'well-natured  Gartl^'  at  Pope 
called  him.  He  won  his  lame  \tf  his  satire  on  tite  apothecaries 
in  the  shape  of  a  poem  called  'The  Di^ieniary.'  When  de- 
Uvering  the  funeral  oration  over  Diyden's  body,  which  had 
been  so  long  unboried  that  its  odoor  b^an  to  be  disagreeable, 
he  mounted  a  tub^  the  top  of  which  fell  throo^  and  left  the 
doctor  in  rather  an  awkward  position.  He  gained  adfnt«inn 
to  the  Kit-kat  in  consequence  of  a  vehement  eulogy  <■■>  King 
wniiam  which  he  had  introduced  into  his  Haiveian  ontioo  in 
■697.*      It  was  Garth,  too,  who  catenqrarited  most  of  tbs 

■  TW  KM^ai  dA  «M  aM  iBi^id  IB  •!•». 
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verses  wliich  were  inscribed  on  tlie  toasiiug-glasses  of  their 
club,  so  that  he  may,  par  exeilkttce,  be  cousidered  the  Kit-kat 
poet.  He  was  the  physician  and  friehd  of  Marlborough,  with 
vfaos6  sword  he  was  knighted  by  Geoi^  I.,  who  made  him  his 
physician  in  ordinaty.  Gatth  was  a  very  jovial  inaa,  and,  some 
say,  not  a  veiy  religious  one.  Pope  said  be  was  as  good  a 
Christian  as  ever  lived,  '  without  knowing  it'  He  certainly 
had  no  affectation  of  piety,  and  if  charitable  and  good-natured 
acts  could  take  a  man  to  heaven,  he  deserved  to  go  there. 
He  had  his  doubts  about  fai^  and  is  said  to  have  died  a 
Romanist  This  he  did  in  1719,  and  the  poor  and  the  Kit-kat 
must  both  have  felt  his  loss.  He  was  perhaps  more  of  a  wit 
than  a  poet,  although  he  has  been  classed  at  times  with  Gray 
and  Prior  ;  he  can  scarcely  take  the  same  rank  as  other  verse- 
making  doctors,  such  as  Akenside,  Darwin,  and  Armstrong. 
He  seems  to  have  been  an  active,  healthy  man — ^perhaps  too 
much  so  for  a  poet — for  it  is  on  record  that  he  ran  a  match  in 
the  Mall  with  the  Duke  of  GraJlon,  and  beat  him.  He  was 
fond,  too,  of  a  hard  frost,  and  had  a  regular  speech  to  intro- 
duce on  that  subject :  'Yes,  sir,  'fore  Gad,  very  fine  weather, 
sir — very  wholesome  weather,  sir — kills  trees,  sir — very  good 
for  man,  sir.' 

Old  Marlborough  had  another  intimate  friend  at  the  club, 
who  was  probably  one  of  its  earliest  members.  This  was  Arthur 
Maynwaiing,  a  poet,  too,  in  a  way,  but  more  celebrated  at  this 
time  for  his  liaison  with  Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  famous  but  dis- 
reputable actress,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love  when  he  was  forty 
years  old,  and  whom  he  instructed  in  the  niceties  of  elocution, 
making  her  rehearse  her  [tarts  to  him  in  private.  Maynwaring 
was  bom  in  166S,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  destined  for  the 
bar,  for  which  he  studied.  He  began  life  as  a  vehement  Jaco- 
bite, and  even  supported  that  party  in  sundry  pieces ;  but  like 
some  others,  he  was  easily  converted,  when,  on  coming  to  town, 
he  found  it  more  fashionable  to  be  a  ^Mlig.  He  held  two  or 
three  posts  under  the  Government,  whose  cause  he  now  es- 
poused :  had  the  honour  of  the  dedication  of  '  The  Tatler'  to 
him  by  Steele,  and  died  suddenly  in  1712.  He  divided  his 
fortune  between  his  sister  and  his  mistress,  Mrs.  OldfieUI,  and 
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his  son  by  the  latter.  Mrs.  Oldfield  must  have  grown  rich  in 
her  sinful  career,  for  she  could  afford,  when  ill,  to  refuse  to 
take  her  salary  from  the  theatre,  though  entitled  to  it  She 
acted  best  in  Vanbnigh's  '  Provoked  Husband,'  so  well,  va  fact, 
that  the  manager  gave  her  an  extra  fifty  pounds  by  way  of 
acknowledgment 

Poetising  seems  to  have  been  as  mudi  a  polite  accomplish- 
ment of  that  age  as  letter-writing  was  of  a  later,  and  a  smatter- 
ing of  science  is  of  the  present  day.  Gentlemen  tried  to  be 
poets,  and  poets  gentlemen.  The  consequence  was,  that  both 
made  fools  of  themselves.  Among  the  poetasters  idio  belonged 
to  the  Kit-kat,  we  must  mention  Walsh,  a  country  gentleman, 
member  of  Parliament,  and  very  tolerable  scholar.  He  dabbled 
in  odes,  elegies,  epitaphs,  and  all  that  small  fry  of  the  muse 
whidi  was  then  so  plentiful  He  wrote  critical  essays  on  Virgil, 
in  which  he  tried  to  make  out  that  the  shepherds  in  the  days 
of  the  Roman  poet  were  very  well-bred  gendemen  of  good 
education  I  He  was  a  devoted  admirer  and  fiiend  of  Drydcn, 
and  he  encouraged  Pope  in  his  earlier  career  so  kindly  that  the 
litde  viper  actually  praised  him  f  Walsh  died  somewhere  about 
1709  in  middle  life. 

We  have  not  neariy  done  with  the  poets  of  the  Kit-kat  A 
still  smaller  one  than  Walsh  was  Stepney,  who,  like  Garth,  had 
begun  life  as  a  violent  Tory  and  turned  coat  when  he  found 
his  interest  lay  the  other  way.  He  was  wdl  repaid,  for  frocn 
169a  to  1706  he  was  sent  on  no  less  than  eight  diplomatic 
missions,  chiefly  to  German  courts.  He  owed  this  preferment 
to  the  good  luck  of  having  been  a  schoolfdlow  of  Charles  Mon* 
tagu,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax.  He  died  about  1707,  and 
had  as  grand  a  monument  aiKl  epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey 
as  if  he  had  been  a  Milton  or  Diyden. 

Wlien  you  meet  a  dog  trotting  along  the  road,  you  naturally 
expect  that  his  master  is  not  far  ofil  In  the  ^ame  way,  where 
you  find  a  poet,  still  more  a  poetaster,  there  you  may  fed  cer- 
tain you  w31  light  upon  a  patron.  The  Kit-kat  was  made  up 
of  MaKrenases  and  their  humt^e  servants ;  and  in  the  same 
club  with  Addison,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  aixl  the  minor  poet% 


we  arc  not  at  all  suri)risc:<l  to  ii;K!  Si.'  liuboit  U.upole,  ihe 
Duke  of  Somerset,  Halifax,  and  Somers. 

Halifax  was,  par  audience,  the  Mscenas  of  his  day,  and  Pope 
desciibed  him  admirably  in  fhe  character  of  Bufo : — 

'  Pioud  as  Apollo,  on  his  Ibilied  hill, 
Sit  lull-b[own  Butb,  puff 'd  by  evciy  quill ; 
Ftd  toUh  Mft  dtdiealioH  oil  day  lone, 

The  dedications  poured  in  thickly.  Steele,  Tickell,  Philips, 
Smith,  and  a  crowd  of  lesser  lights,  raised  my  lord  each  one  on 
a  higher  pinnacle ;  and  in  return  the  powerfiil  minister  was  not 
forgetful  of  the  douceur  which  well-tuned  veises  were  accus- 
tomed to  receive.  He  himself  had  tried  to  be  a  poet,  and  in 
1703  wrote  verses  for  the  toasting-cups  of  the  Kit-kat  His 
lines  to  a  Dowager  Countess  of  *  *  "  ",  are  good  enough  to 
make  us  surprised  that  he  never  wrote  any  better.  Tal:e  a 
-^ecimen : — 


A  female  heart  'twiil  pieiy  and  pride  ; 

Her  waiting-maids  prevent  the  peep  Of  day. 

And  all  in  order  »i  her  loilet  lay 

Prayer-books,  patch-boxes,  scnnon-noles.  and  paint, 

At  once  t'imptove  Ihe  sinnet  and  the  saint.' 

A  Msecenas  who  jiaid  for  his  dedications  was  sure  to  be  well 
spoken  o(  and  Halifax  has  been  made  out  a  wit  and  a  poet, 
as  well  as  a  clever  statesman.  Halifax  got  his  earldom  and  the 
garter  from  George  I.,  and  died,  after  enjoying  them  less  than 
a  year,  in  r7r5. 

Chancellor  Somers,  with  whom  Halifax  was  associated  in 
the  impeachment  case  in  1701,  was  a  far  better  man  in  every 
respect  His  was  probably  the  purest  character  among  those 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Kit-kaL  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Worcester  attorney,  and  bom  in  1652.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity,  Oxford,  and  rose  purely  by  merit,  distinguishing  him- 
self at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  unwearied  in  his  application 
to  business,  and  an  exact  and  upright  judge.  At  school  he 
was  a  terribly  good  boy,  keeping  to  his  book  in  play-hours. 
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Throughout  life  his  h.ihlis  were  simple  and  regiil.ir.  and  hi< 
character  unblcmislicd.  He  slept  but  little,  and  in  later  years 
had  a  reader  to  attend  him  at  waking.  With  such  habits  he  can 
scarcely  have  been  a  constant  attender  at  the  club ;  and  as  he 
died  a  bachelor,  it  would  be  ctirious  to  learn  what  ladies  he 
selected  for  his  toasts.  In  his  latter  years  his  mind  was 
weakened,  and  he  died  in  1716  of  apoplexy.  Walpole  calls 
him  '  one  of  those  divine  men  who,  like  a  chapel  in  a  palace, 
remained  unpro&ned,  while  all  the  rest  is  tyranny,  corruption, 
and  folly.' 

A  huge  stout  figure  rolls  in  now  to  join  the  toasters  in  Shire 
Lane.  In  the  puffy,  once  handsome  face,  there  are  signs  of 
age,  for  its  owner  is  past  sixty ;  yet  he  is  dressed  in  superb 
fashion ;  and  in  an  hour  or  so,  when  the  bottle  has  been  dili- 
gently circulated,  his  wit  will  be  brighter  and  keener  than  that 
of  any  yoimg  man  present  I  do  not  say  it  will  be  repeatable, 
for  the  talker  belongs  to  a  past  age,  even  coirser  than  that  of  the 
Kit-kat  He  is  Charles  Sackville,*  famous  as  a  companion  of 
the  merriest  and  most  disreputable  of  the  Stuarts,  famous*— or, 
rather,  infamous — for  his  mistress,  Ndl  Gwynn,  £unous  for  his 
▼erMS,  for  his  patronage  of  poets,  and  for  his  wild  frolics  in 
early  life,  when  Lord  Buckhurst     Rochester  called  him 

*  The  beat  good  man  with  the  wont-Mtnred  mac ;' 

and  Pope  says  he  was 

*  The  tooorfe  of  pride,  thoogh  MBCtifted  or  omI; 
or  fops  in  lenrning  nnd  of  knnvei  fai  itale. 

Our  saflors  still  sing  the  ballad  which  he  is  said  to  have  written 
on  the  eve  of  the  naval  engagement  between  the  Duke  of  York 
and  Admiral  Opdam,  which  begins — 


*  To  an  yon  ladiet  nov  on  bad 
We  men  at  Ma  indila.' 


With  a  fine  classical  taste  and  a  courageous  qMt,  he  had 
in  early  dap  been  guilty  of  as  much  iniquity  as  any  of  Charles's 
profligate  court  He  was  one  of  a  bond  of  young  libertines 
who  robbed  arxl  murdered  a  poor  tanner  on  the  higlHroad,  and 
were  acquitted,  less  on  account  of  the  poor  excuse  they  dished. 

*  For  aooM  notkt  oT  Lord  Donci,  tee  p^  61. 


up  for  tliis  act  than  or  their  ranV  and  fashion.  Such  fine  gen- 
tiemen  could  not  be  hanged  for  tlic  sake  of  a  mere  workman  i» 
those  days — ^no !  no  1  Vet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  repented 
of  this  transaction,  for  soon  after  he  was  engaged  with  Sedlty 
and  Ogle  in  a  series  of  most  indecent  acts  at  the  Cock  Tavern 
in  Bow-street,  where  Sedley,  in  '  birthday  attire,'  made  a 
blasphemous  oration  from  the  balcony  of  the  house.  In  later 
years  he  was  the  pride  of  the  poets :  Diyden  and  Prior, 
Wycherley,  Hudibras,  and  Rymer,  were  all  encouraged  by 
him,  and  repaid  him  with  praises.  Fope  and  Dr.  King  were 
no  less  bountiful  in  their  eulogies  of  this  Mxcenas.  His  con- 
versation was  so  much  appreciated  that  gloomy  William  III. 
chose  him  as  his  companion,  as  merry  Charles  had  done  be- 
fore. The  famous  Irish  ballad,  which  my  Uncle  Toby  -was 
always  humming,  '  LillibuUero  bullen-a-lah,'  but  which  Percy 
attributes  to  the  Marquis  of  ^Vharton,  another  member  of  the 
Kit-kat,  was  said  to  have  been  written  by  Buckhurst  He  re- 
tained his  wit  to  the  last ;  and  Congrcve,  who  visited  him  when 
he  was  dying,  said,  'Faith,  he  stutters  more  wit  than  other 
people  have  in  their  best  health.'     He  died  at  Bath  in  1706. 

Buckhurst  does  not  complete  the  list  of  conspicuous  members 
of  this  club,  but  the  remainder  were  less  celebrated  for  their  wit. 
There  was  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  the  father  of  Lady  Maiy  Wort- 
ley  Montagu;  Granville,  who  imitated  Waller,  and  attempted 
to  make  his '  Myra'  as  celebrated  as  the  court-pocf  s  Saccharissa, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  the  mother  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland ; 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whom  Walpole  calls  '  a  patriot  among 
the  men,  a  gallant  among  the  ladies,'  and  who  founded  Chats- 
worth  ;  and  other  noblemen,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  all  devoted  to  William  III,, 
though  they  had  been  bred  at  the  courts  of  Charies  and  James. 

With  such  an  array  of  wits,  poets,  statesmen,  and  gallants, 
it  can  easily  be  believed  that  to  be  the  toast  of  the  Kit-kat  was 
no  slight  honour ;  to  be  a  member  of  it  a  still  greater  one ;  and 
to  be  one  of  its  most  distinguished,  as  Congieve  was,  the 
greatest  Let  us  now  see  what  title  this  conceited  beau  and 
poet  had  to  that  position. 


WILLIAM     CONGREVE. 


sQoeea  Man.— Tbe 

It— JeiDBjConiCT.-.— , 

Voy  impropcT  Thinci.— ^^frne'i  WrUinn.— JerBDr'i  ' 

RhaJ  ThMia.— Dndeo'i  FiwosL— A  Tid>-Plincba.— I 

dictiani.— Dnden'iSoltdlade  lor  hll  Scia.— COdpvn'i  Ai 

dote  of  Vohilre  *sA  Cobcictc— Tb(  rTo(mton  of  Maccou.— Coofmc'i 

PM>.u  I  ».  ^-'U.n—uj.^.-  n._.A._  _^___-.  n_.i.  .„^  Bini«l 


BHEN  'Queen  Saiah'  or  Mariborough  read  the  lilly 
epit^h  which  Henrietta,  Duchesi  of  Hatlborough, 
had  written  and  had  engraved  on  the  monument  she 
set  np  to  Congreve,  she  uid,  with  one  or  (he  tnie  Blenbeim 
•oeeti,  'I  know  not  what  happuuxt  she  might  hare  in  hii  cotn- 
puij,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  no  A«<MSfr,' alluding  to  her  daughter's 
eulogistic  phnises. 

Queen  Sarah  was  right,  as  she  often  was  when  condemnation 
was  called  for :  and  however  amuMPg  a  companion  the  dianu- 
tiit  nay  have  been,  he  was  not  a  man  to  respect,  for  he  had 
not  only  the  common  vices  o''  his  age,  but  added  to  them  a  fop- 
pish vanity,  toadyism,  and  fine  gendemanism  (to  coin  a  most 
necessaiy  word),  which  we  scarcely  expea  to  meet  with  in  a 
man  who  seU  up  foe  a  satirist. 

It  is  the  late  of  greatness  to  have  falsehoods  tdd  of  it,  and 
of  nothing  in  connection  with  it  more  so  than  of  its  origin.  If 
thfc  convene  be  true,  Congreve  ought  to  have  been  a  great  man, 
for  the  place  and  time  of  his  birth  are  both  subjects  of  dispute. 
Oh  I  happy  GiBbrd  I  or  happy  Croker  I  why  did  you  not — per- 
haps you  did — go  to  work  to  set  the  world  right  on  this  matter 
— you,  to  whom  a  date  discovered  is  the  highest  palm  (no  pua 
intended,  1  assure  you)  of  glory,  aikd  who  would  rather  Shake*- 
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pere  had  never  ^Yritten  *  Hamlet,'  or  Homer  the  '  IHad,'  than  that 
some  miserable  little  forgotten  scrap  which  decided  a  year  or  a 
place  should  have  been  consigned  to  flames  before  it  fell  into 
your  hands?  "Why  did  you  not  bring  the  thunder  of  your 
abuse  and  the  pop-gunnery  of  your  satire  to  bear  upon  the 
question,  *How,  when,  and  where  was  William  Congreve 
bom?* 

It  was  Lady  Morgan,  I  think,  who  first  *  saw  the  light*  (that 
is,  if  she  was  bom  in  the  day-time)  in  the  Irish  Channel.  If 
it  had  been  only  some  one  more  celebrated,  we  should  have 
had  by  this  time  a  series  of  philosophical,  geographical,  and 
ethnological  pamphlets  to  prove  that  she  was  English  or  Irish, 
according  to  the  fancies  or  prejudices  of  the  writers.  It  was 
certainly  a  very  Irish  thing  to  do,  which  is  one  argument  for 
the  Milesians,  and  again  it  was  done  in  the  Irish  Chaimel, 
which  is  another  and  a  stronger  one ;  and  altogether  we  are  not 
inclined  to  go  into  forty-five  pages  of  recondite  facts  and  fine- 
drawn arguments,  mingled  with  the  most  vehement  abuse  of 
anybody  who  ever  before  wrote  on  the  subject,  to  prove  that 
this  country  had  the  honour  of  producing  her  ladyship— the 
Wild  Irish  Girl.  We  fireely  give  her  up  to  the  sister  island. 
But  not  so  William  Congreve,  though  we  are  equally  indiflferent 
to  the  honour  in  his  case. 

The  one  party,  then,  assert  that  he  was  bom  in  this  country, 
the  other  that  he  breathed  his  first  air  in  the  Emerald  Isle. 
Whichever  be  the  tme  state  of  the  case,  we,  as  Englishmen, 
prefer  to  agree  in  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  he  came 
into  this  wicked  world  at  the  village  of  Bardsea,  or  Bardsey, 
not  far  firom  Leeds  in  the  county  of  York.  Let  the  Bardseyans 
immediately  erect  a  statue  to  his  honour,  if  they  have  been  re- 
miss enough  to  neglect  him  heretofore. 

But  our  difficulties  are  not  ended,  for  there  is  a  similar  doubt 
about  the  year  of  his  birth.  His  earliest  biographer  assures  us 
he  was  bom  in  1672,  and  others  that  he  was  baptized  three 
years  before,  in  1669.  Such  a  proceeding  might  well  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  his  Hibernian  extraction,  and  accordingly  we 
find  Malone  supporting  the  earlier  date,  producing,  of  course, 
a  certificate  of  baptism  to  support  himself;  and  as  we  have  a 
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very  great  respect  for  liis  authority,  we  beg  also  to  support  Mr. 
Malone. 

This  being  settled,  we  hcve  to  examine  who  were  his  parents  \ 
and  this  is  satisfactorily  answered  by  his  eariiest  biographer, 
who  informs  us  that  he  was  of  a  very  ancient  fiunily,  being 
'  the  only  surviving  son  of  William  Congreve,  Esq.  (who  was 
second  son  to  Richard  Congreve,  Esq.,  of  Congreve  and  Stret- 
ton  in  that  county),'  to  wit,  Yorkshire.  Congreve /2^  held  a 
military  command,  which  took  him  to  Ireland  soon  after  the 
dramatist's  birth,  and  thus  yotmg  William  had  the  incomparable 
advantage  of  being  educated  at  Kilkenny,  and  afterwards  at 
Trinity,  Dublin,  the  *  silent  sister,'  as  it  is  commonly  called  at 
our  universities. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  this  youth  sought  the  classic  shades 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  of  which  he  was  entered  a  student,  but 
by  the  honourable  society  of  which  he  was  never  called  to  the 
bar;  but  whether  this  was  from  a  disinclination  to  study  '  Coke 
upon  Lyttleton,'  or  from  an  incapacity  to  digest  the  requisite 
number  of  dinners,  the  devouring  of  which  qualify  a  young 
gentleman  to  address  an  enlightened  British  jury,  we  have  no 
authority  for  deciding.  He  was  certainly  not  the  first,  nor  the 
last,  young  Templar  who  has  quitted  special  pleading  on  a  cru- 
sade to  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  and  he  began  early  to  try 
the  nib  of  his  pen  and  the  colour  of  his  ink  in  a  novel  Eheu  1 
how  many  a  novel  has  issued  from  the  dull,  dirty  chambers  of 
that  same  Temple !  The  watersof  the  Thames  just  there  seem 
to  have  been  augmented  by  a  mingled  flow  of  sewage  and 
Hdicon,  though  the  former  is  undoubtedly  in  the  greater  pro> 
portion.  This  novel,  called  '  Incognita ;  or.  Love  and  Duty 
Reconciled,'  seems  to  have  been — for  I  confess  that  I  have  not 
read  more  than  a  chapter  of  it,  and  hope  I  never  may  be  forced 
to  do  so— great  rabbish,  with  good  store  of  villains  and  mflbms, 
love-side  miidens  who  tune  their  lutes — always  conveniendy  at 
hand — and  love-sick  gallants  who  run  their  foes  through  the 
body  with  the  greatest  imaginable  ease.  It  was,  in  fiict,  such 
a  novd  as  James  might  have  written,  had  he  lived  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  It  brought  its  author  but  little  fiune,  and  ao- 
cordin^y  he  turned  his  attention  to  another  branch  of  litenr 
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ture,  and  in  1 693  produced  '  The  Old  Bachelor,'  a  play  of  which 
Diyden,  his  friend,  had  so  high  an  opinion  that  he  called  it 
the  'best  first-play  he  had  ever  read.'  However,  before  being 
put  on  the  stage  it  was  submitted  to  Diyden,  and  by  him  and 
others  prepared  for  representation,  so  diat  it  was  well  fathered. 
It  was  successful  enough,  and  Congrcve  thus  found  his  voca- 
tion. In  his  dedication — a  regular  piece  of  flummery  of  those 
days,  for  which  authors  were  oilen  wdl  paid,  either  in  cash  or 
interest — he  acknowledges  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Lord  Halifax, 
who  appears  to  have  taken  the  young  man  by  the  hand. 

The  young  Templar  could  do  nothing  better  now  than  write 
another  play.  Play-making  was  as  fashionable  an  amusement 
in  those  days  of  Old  Drury,  the  only  patented  theatre  then,  as 
novel-writing  is  in  1S60;  and  when  the  young  ensign,  Van- 
brugh,  could  write  comedies  and  take  the  direction  of  a  theatre, 
it  was  no  derogation  to  the  dignity  of  the  Staffordshire  squire's 
grandson  to  do  as  much.  Accordingly,  in  the  following  year 
he  brought  out  a  better  comedy,  '  The  Double  Dealer,'  with  a 
prol(^e  which  was  spoken  by  the  famous  Anne  Bracegirdle. 
She  must  have  been  eighty  years  old  when  Horace  Walpole 
wrote  of  her  to  that  other  Horace — Mann :  '  Tell  Mr,  Chute 
that  his  friend  Bracegirdle  breakfasted  with  me  this  morning. 
As  she  went  out  and  vk-anted  her  clogs,  she  turned  to  me  and 
said  :  "  I  remember  at  the  playhouse  they  used  to  call,  Mrs. 
Oldfield's  chair !  Mrs.  Barry's  clogs  !  and  Mis.  Braccgirdle's 
pattens  !"'  These  three  ladies  were  all  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and,  except  Mrs.  Cibber,  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
sinful  of  them  all — though  they  were  none  of  them  spotless — 
are  the  only  actresses  whose  ashes  and  memories  are  hallowed 
by  the  place,  for  we  can  scarcely  say  that  they  do  il  much 
honoiur. 

The  success  of  'The  Double  Dealer,'  was  at  first  moderate,   ■ 
although  that  highly  respectable  woman.  Queen  Maiy,  honoured 
it  with  her  august  presence,  which  forthwith  called  up  verses  of 
the  old  adulatory  style,  though  with  less  point  and  neatness 
than  those  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Queen : 

'  Wit  tugain  tbc  caie  c(  iM}ei4. ' 


no  luTSi's  to  Q:uvn  Maty. 

said  the  poet,  and 

•  Thus  flourished  wit  in  our  forefathers*  age. 
And  thus  the  Roman  and  Athenian  stage. 
Wbote  wit  b  best,  well  not  presume  to  tell. 
But  this  we  know,  our  audience  will  ezoell ; 
For  nerer  was  in  Rome,  nor  Athens  seen 
So  fail  a  ctrde.  and  so  bright  a  queen.' 

But  this  was  not  enough,  for  when  Her  Majesty  departed  for 
another  realm  in  the  same  year,  Congreve  put  her  into  a  highly 
ei^ogistic  pastoral,  under  the  name  of  Pastora,  and  made  some 
compliments  on  her,  which  were  considered  the  finest  strokes 
of  poetry  and  flattery  combined,  that  an  age  of  addresses  and 
eulogies  could  produce. 

'As  lofty  pines  o'ertop  the  lowty  steed. 

So  did  her  graoeftil  nei^t  aU  nymphs  exceed. 

To  which  eneOing  height  she  bore  a  mind 

Humble  as  osiers,  bending  to  the  wind. 
•  •  •  • 

I  mouni  Fsstora  dead  ;  let  Albion  nkoom. 
And  sable  doods  her  chaUde  dtffii  adorn.' 

This  play  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Halifax,  of  idiom  we  have 
spoken,  and  who  continued  to  be  Congreve's  patron. 

The  fame  of  the  young  man  was  now  made ;  bat  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  destined  to  shine  out  more  brilliantly  stilL 
Old  Betterton — one  of  the  best  Hamlets  that  ever  trod  the 
stage,  and  of  whom  Booth  declared  that  when  he  was  playing 
the  Ghost  to  his  Hamlet,  his  look  of  surprise  and  horroc  was 
so  natural,  that  Booth  could  not  for  some  minutes  recover  him- 
self—was now  a  veteran  in  his  sixtieth  jrear.  Forforty  years 
he  had  walked  the  boards,  and  made  a  fortune  for  the  patentees 
of  Drury.  It  was  very  shabby  of  them,  therefore,  to  give  some 
of  his  best  parts  to  younger  actors.  Betterton  was  disgusted, 
and  determined  to  set  up  for  himself^  to  which  end  he  managed 
to  procure  another  patent,  turned  the  Queen's  Court  in 
Portugal  Row,  Lincoln's  Inn,  into  a  theatre,  and  opened  it  on 
the  30th  of  April,  169$.  The  building  had  been  before  used 
as  a  theatre  in  the  days  of  the  Merry  Monarch,  and  Tom 
Killegrew  had  acted  here  some  twenty  years  before ;  but  it  had 
again  become  a  'tennis-quatre  of  the  lesser  sort,'  says  Gibber, 
and  the  new  theatre  was  not  very  grand  in  fiibric    But  Better> 
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ton  drew  to  it  :ill  die  beat  actors  and  acivesses  o(  liis  fojiiior 
company  ;  and  Mrs.  Bany  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  remained  true 
to  the  old  man.  Congreve,  to  bis  honour,  espoused  the  same 
cause,  and  the  theatre  opened  with  his  play  of '  Love  for  Love,' 
which  was  more  successful  than  either  of  the  fonner.  The 
veteran  himself  spoke  the  prologue,  and  fair  Bracegirdle  the 
epilogue,  in  which  the  poet  thus  alluded  to  their  change  of 
stage: 

'And  Ihiu  OUT  audience,  which  did  once  RMrt 
To  ihining  (botics  to  tee  oar  ipoit. 


NowfiiKliu  . 

Thai  from  the  pan,  we  hope  fbr  future  grace  : 

I  beg  it 

Aud  lome  here  know  1  have  a  ttgpng/ett.' 

The  king  himself  completed  the  success  of  the  opening  by 
attending  it,  and  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  might  have 
ruined  the  older  house,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  Vanbnigh  and  Gibber,  who  wrote  for  Old  Dniry,  managed 
to  concoct  their  pieces ;  while  Congreve  was  a  slower,  though 
perhaps  better,  \vriter,  '  Love  for  Love '  was  hereafter  a 
favourite  of  Betterton's,  and  when  in  1709,  a  year  before  his 
death,  the  company  gave  the  old  man — then  in  ill  health,  poor 
circumstances,  and  bad  spirits — a  benefit,  he  chose  this  play, 
and  himself,  though  more  than  seventy,  acted  the  part  of 
Valentine,  supported  by  Mrs,  Bracegirdle  as  Angelina,  and 
Mrs.  Barry  as  Frail. 

The  young  dramatist  with  all  his  success,  -vas  not  satisfied 
with  his  fame,  and  resolved  to  show  the  world  that  he  had  as 
much  poetry  as  n-it  in  him.  This  he  failed  to  do ;  and,  like 
better  writers,  injured  his  own  fame,  by  not  b^g  contented 
with  what  he  had.  Congreve — the  wit,  the  dandy,  the  man 
about  town — took  it  into  his  head  to  write  a  tragedy.  In  1697 
'  The  Mourning  Bride '  iras  acted  at  the  Tennis  Court  Theatre. 
The  author  was  wise  enough  to  return  to  his  former  muse,  and 
some  time  after  produced  his  best  piece,  so  some  think, '  The 
Way  of  the  World,'  which  was  also  performed  by  Betterton's 
company ;  but,  alas  !  for  overwriting — that  cacoethes  of  im- 
prudent men — it  was  almost  hissed  off  the  stage.  ^Vhether  this 
was  owing  (o  a  weariness  of  Congreve's  style,  or  whether  at  the 
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time  of  its  first  appearance  Collier's  attacks,  of  which  anon^  had 
already  disgusted  the  public  with  the  obscenity  and  immorality 
of  this  writer,  I  do  not  know :  but,  whatever  the  cause,  the 
consequence  was  that  Mr.  William  Congreve,  in  a  fit  of  pique, 
made  up  his  mind  never  to  write  another  piece  for  the  stage — a 
wise  resolution,  periups — and  to  turn  fine  gentleman  inc^^^H. 
With  the  exception  of  composing  a  masque  called  the  'Judg- 
ment of  Paris,'  and  an  opera  '  Gemele,'  whidi  was  never  per- 
formed, he  kept  this  resolution  very  honesdy;  and  so  Mr. 
William  Congreve's  career  as  a  playwright  ends  at  the  eariy  age 
of  thirty. 

But  though  he  abandoned  the  drama,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
retire  in  peace.  There  was  a  certain  worthy,  but  peppery  litde 
man,  who,  though  a  Jacobite  and  a  clergyman,  was  stanch  and 
true,  and  as  superior  in  character — even,  indeed,  in  vigoar  of 
writing — to  Congreve,  as  Somers  was  to  every  man  of  his  age. 
This  very  Jeremy  Collier,  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  there  is  any 
English  drama  fit  to  be  acted  before  our  sisters  and  wives  in 
the  present  day.  Jeremy,  the  peppery,  purged  the  stage  in  a 
succession  of  Jeremiads. 

Bora  in  1650^  educated  at  Cambridgeas  a  poor sdiolar,  ordained 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  presented  three  years  later  with  the  living 
of  Ampton,  near  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Jeremy  had  two  qualities 
to  recommend  him  to  Englishmen — respectabtUty  andplock.  In 
an  age  when  the  clergy  were  as  bad  as  the  biadLCSt  sheep  in 
their  flocks,  Jeremy  was  distinguished  by  purity  of  hie ;  inan 
age  when  the  only  safety  lay  in  adopting  the  princqJes  of  the 
Vicar  of  Bray,  Jeremy  was  a  Nonjuror,  and  of  this  nothing 
could  cure  him.  The  Revolution  of  16S8  was  scarcely  eflcctcd, 
when  the  fiery  litde  partisan  published  a  pamphlet,  which  was 
rewarded  by  a  residence  of  some  months  in  Newgate,  nti  in 
capacity  of  chaplain.  But  he  was  scarcely  let  out,  when  again 
went  hb  furious  pen,  and  for  four  yean  he  cootinoed  to  assail 
the  new  government,  till  his  hands  were  shackled  and  his 
mouth  closed  in  the  prison  of  '  The  Gate-house.*  Now,  see 
the  character  of  the  man.  He  was  liberated  upon  giving  bail, 
but  had  no  sooner  reflected  on  this  UberatioD  than  he  came  to 
the  coachisioti  that  it  was  wrong,  by  oflleiing  secanqr,  to  re> 
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cognize  tiie  auilioriiy  of  magistrates  appointeil  by  a  usurper,  as 
he  held  \\'illiam  to  be,  and  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to 
his  judges.  Of  course  he  was  again  committed,  but  this  time 
to  the  King's  Bench,  and  would  doubdess  in  a  few  years  have 
made  the  tour  of  the  London  prisons,  if  his  .enemies  had  not 
"been  tired  of  trying  him.  Once  more  at  liberty,  he  passed  the 
next  three  years  in  retirement 

After  1693,  Jeremy  Collier's  name  was  not  brought]  before 
the  public  till  1696,  when  he  publicly  absolved  Sir  John  Friend 
and  Six  William  Perkins,  at  their  execution,  for  being  concerned 
in  a  plot  to  assassinate  King  William.  His  '  Essays  on  Moral 
Subjects'  were  published  in  1697;  and  vol.,  1705;  3rd  voL, 
1709.  But  the  only  way  to  put  out  a  firebrand  like  this  is  to 
let  it  alone,  and  Jeremy,  beit^,  no  longer  persecuted,  b^an, 
at  last,  to  think  the  game  was  grown  stupid,  and  gave  it  up. 
He  was  a  well-meaning  man,  however,  and  as  long  as  he  had 
the  luxury  of  a  grievance,  would  injure  no  one. 

He  found  one  now  in  the  immorality  of  his  age,  and  if  he 
had  left  politics  to  themselves  from  the  first,  he  might  have 
done  much  more  good  than  he  did.  Against  the  vices  of  a 
court  and  courtly  circles  it  was  useless  to  start  a  crusade  single- 
handed  ;  but  his  quaint  clever  pen  might  yet  dress  out  a  power- 
ful Jeremiad  against  those  who  encouraged  the  licentiousness 
of  the  people.  Jeremy  was  no  Puritan,  for  he  was  3  Nonjuror 
and  a  Jacobite,  and  we  may,  therefore,  believe  that  the  cause 
was  a  good  one,  when  we  find  him  adopting  precisely  the  same 
line  as  the  Puritans  had  done  before  him.  In  1698  he  published, 
to  the  disgust  of  all  Druiy  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  his  '  Short  View 
of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage,  to- 
gether with  the  Sense  of  Antiquity  upon  this  Argument" 

While  the  King  of  Naples  is  supplying  his  ancient  Venuses 
with  gowns,  and  putting  his  Marses  and  Herculeses  into  pan- 
taloons, there  are — such  are  the  varieties  of  opinion — respect- 
able men  in  this  country  who  call  Paul  de  Kock  the  greatest 
moral  writer  of  his  age,  and  who  would  yet  like  to  see  '  The 
Relapse,'  '  Love  for  Love,'  and  the  choice  specimens  of 
Wycherley,  Farquhar,  and  even  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
acted  at  the  Princess's  and  the  Haymaiket  in  the  year  of  grace 
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iSuo.  I  am  not  wntiiis  'A  Short  \  icn  '  oi'  tliis  or  any  oiIil'I 
moral  subject ;  but  this  I  must  tay — the  effect  of  a  sight  or 
sound  on  a  human  being's  silly  little  passions  must  of  necessity 
be  relative.  Staid  people  read  'Don  Juan,'  Lewis's  'M(mk,' 
the  plays  of  Congrcve,  and  any  or  all  of  the  publicatioDS  of 
HolywcU  Street,  without  more  than  disgust  at  their  obscenity 
and  admiration  for  their  beauties.  But  could  we  be  pudoned 
for  putting  these  works  into  the  hands  of  '  sweet  serenteen,'  at 
making  Christmas  presents  of  them  to  our  boys?  Ignorance 
of  evil  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  virtue  :  1ct  boys  be  boys  in  purity 
of  mind  as  long  as  they  can :  let  the  unrefined  '  great  im- 
wsshcd'  be  treated  also  much  in  the  same  way  as  young 
people.  I  tnainfain  that  to  a  cooTse  mind  all  improper  ideas, 
however  beautifully  clothed,  suggest  only  sensual  thou^ts — 
luy,  the  very  modesty  of  the  garments  makes  them  the  moce 
insidious — the  xatxt  dangerous.  I  would  rather  give  my  boy 
John,  Masringer,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcho,  iriiose  very  im- 
proper things  'are  called  by  their  proper  names,'  than  let  him 
dive  in  the  pnirient  innuendo  of  these  later  writen. 

Bat  there  is  no  need  to  argue  the  question — the  public  has 
decided  it  long  since^  and,  except  in  indelicate  ballet^  and  oc- 
casional rather  Fraith  ptassages  in  brce,  our  modem  stage  is 
free  &om  immorality.  Even  in  Garrick's  days,  when  men  were 
not  much  more  refined  than  in  those  of  Queen  Annc^  it  was 
found  impossible  to  put  the  old  diama  on  the  ttage  witboat 
considerable  weeding.  Indeed  I  doubt  if  even  the  libenl  iq>- 
holder  of  Paul  de  Kock  would  call  Congrcve  a  moiai  writer ; 
but  I  confess  I  am  not  a  competent  judge,  far  risum  tamatu, 
my  critics,  I  have  not  read  his  works  since  I  was*  boy,  and  what 
is  more,  I  have  im>  intention  of  reading  them.  I  wdl  rcntember 
getting  into  my  hands  a  large  thick  volume^  adonied  with 
miserable  woodcuts,  and  bearing  on  its  back  the  title  '  Wycbo- 
ley,  Congrcve,  Vanbru^  and  Farquhar.'  I  devoured  it  at  fiiat 
with  the  saiTK  avidity  with  which  one  m^  wekome  a  bottle- 
imp,  who  at  the  hour  of  one's  dutness  turned  up  oat  of  the 
carpet  and  offered  you  delights  new  and  old  far  nothing  but  a 
tether  on  your  soul :  and  with  a  like  horror,  boy  though  I  wu, 
I  recoded  fron  it  when  any  better  moment  came.     It  seemed 
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to  me,  ivlien  i  rc.iil  this  book,  us  if  life  wcii:  100  roncii  for  any 
belief,  a  nest  of  sliarpers,  adulterers,  cut-throats,  and  prostitutes. 
There  was  none — as  far  as  I  remember — of  that  amiable  weak- 
ness, of  that  better  sentiment,  which  in  Ben  Jonsoa  or  Mas- 
singer  reconcile  us  to  human  nature.  If  truth  be  a  test  of 
genius,  it  must  be  a  proof  of  true  poetry,  that  man  is  not  made 
uglier  than  he  is.  Nay,  his  very  ugliness  loses  its  intensity  and 
falls  upon  our  diseased  tastes,  for  want  of  some  goodness,  some 
purity  and  honesty  to  relieve  it  I  will  not  say  that  there  is 
none  of  this  in  Congreve.  I  only  know,  that  my  recollection 
of  his  plays  is  like  that  of  a  vile  nightmare,  which  I  would  not 
for  anything  have  return  to  me.  I  have  read,  since,  books- as 
bad,  perhaps  worse  in  some  respects,  but  I  have  found  the  re- 
demption here  and  there.  I  would  no  more  place  Shandy 
in  any  boy's  hands  than  Congreve  and  Farquhar ;  and  yet  I 
can  read  Tristram  again  and  again  with  delight ;  for  amid  all  that 
is  bad  there  stand  out  Trim  and  Toby,  pure  specimens  of  the  best 
side  of  human  nature,  coming  home  to  us  and  telling  us  that 
the  world  is  not  all  bad.  There  may  be  such  touches  in  '  Love 
for  Love,'  or  '  The  Way  of  the  World  ' — I  know  not  and  care 
noL  To  my  remembrance  Congreve  is  but  a  horrible  night* 
mare,  and  may  the  fates  forbid  I  should  be  forced  to  go  through 
his  plays  again. 

Perhaps,  then,  Jeremy  was  not  far  wrong,  when  he  attacked 
these  specimens  of  the  drama  with  an  unrelenting  Nemesis ; 
but  he  was  not  before  his  age.  It  was  less  the  obvious  coarse- 
ness of  these  productions  with  which  he  found  fault  than  their 
demoralizing  tendency  in  a  direction  which  we  should  now, 
perhaps,  consider  innocuous.  Certainly  the  Jeremiad  overdid 
it,  and  like  a  swift,  but  not  straight  bowler  at  cricket,  he  sent 
balls  which  no  wicket-keeper  could  stop,  and  which,  therefore, 
were  harmless  to  the  batter.  He  did  not  want  boldness.  He 
attacked  Diyden,  now  close  upon  his  grave ;  Congreve,  a  j'oung 
man ;  Vanbrugh,  Cibber,  Farquhar,  and  the  rest,  all  alive,  all 
in  the  lenith  of  their  fame,  and  all  as  popular  as  writers  could 
be.  It  was  as  much  as  if  a  man  should  stand  up  to-day  and 
.  denounce  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  with  the  exception  that  well- 
meaning  people  went  along  nith  Jeremy,  whereas  very  few 
8—2 
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would  do  more  than  smile  at  the  zeal  of  any  one  who  tilted 
against  our  modeni  pets.  Jeremy,  no  doubt,  was  bold,  but  he 
wanted  tact,  and  so  gave  his  enemy  occasion  to  bUspheme. 
He  made  out  cases  where  there  were  none,  and  let  alone  what 
we  modems  should  denounce.  So  Congreve  took  up  the 
cudgels  against  him  with  much  vrit  and  much  coarseness,  and 
the  two  fought  out  the  battle  in  many  a  pamphlet  and  many  a 
letter.  But  Jeremy  was  not  to  be  beaten.  His  '  Short  View ' 
was  followed  by  *  A  Defence  of  the  Short  View,'  a  *  Second 
Defence  of  the  Short  View/  *  A  Farther  Short  View,'  and,  in 
short,  a  number  of  'Short  Views,'  which  had  been  better 
merged  into  one  '  Long  Sight'  Jeremy  grew  coarse  and  bitter ; 
Congreve  coarser  and  bitterer ;  and  the  whole  controversy  made 
a  pretty  chapter  for  the  *  Quarrels  of  Authors.'  But  the  Jere- 
miad triumphed  in  the  long  run,  because,  if  its  method  was  bad, 
its  cause  was  good,  and  a  succeeding  generation  voted  Congreve 
immoral  Enough  of  Jeremy.  We  owe  him  a  tribute  for  his 
phicky  and  though  no  one  reads  him  in  the  present  day,  we  may 
be  thankful  to  him  for  having  led  the  way  to  a  better  state  of 
things.* 

Congreve  defended  himself  in  eight  letters  addressed  to  Mr. 
Moyle,  and  we  can  only  say  of  them,  that,  if  an)rthing,  they  are 
yet  coarser  than  the  plays  he  would  exctise. 

The  works  of  the  young  Templar,  and  his  connection  with 
Betterton,  introduced  him  to  all  the  writers  and  wits  of  his  day. 
He  and  Vanbrugh,  though  rivals,  were  fellow-workers,  and  our 
glorious  Haymarket  Theatre,  whidi  has  gone  on  at  times  when 
Drury  and  Covent  Garden  have  been  in  despair,  owes  its  origin 
to  their  confederacy.  But  Vanbrugh's  theatre  was  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Opera  House,  and  M^  Haymarket  was  set  up  as  a 
rival  concern.  Vanbrugh's  was  built  in  1705,  and  met  the 
usual  (ate  of  theatres,  being  bomt  down  some  eighty-four  years 
aAer.  It  is  curious  enough  that  this  house,  destined  ibr  the 
'  legitimate  drama  '—often  a  very  illegitimate  performance — was 
opened  by  an  opera  set  to  Italian  music,  so  that '  Her  liCa- 
jesty*s '  has  not  much  departed  from  the  original  cast  of  the  place. 
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Perhaps  Congrcve's  best  friend  was  Dr\\loLi.  This  iiinn's 
life  and  death  are  pretty  well  known,  and  e^cn  his  funeral  has 
been  described  time  and  again.  But  Corinna — as  she  was 
styled — gave  of  the  latter  an  account  which  has  been  called 
Tomantic,  and  much  discredited.  There  is  a  deal  of  character- 
istic humour  in  her  stoiy  of  the  funeral,  and  as  it  has  long  been 
lost  sight  of;  it  may  not  be  unpalatable  here  :  Dryden  died  on 
May-day,  1701,  and  Lord  Halifax*  undertook  to  give  his  body 
a.privale  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

'  On  the  Saturday  following,'  writes  Corinna,  '  the  Company 
came.  The  Corps  was  put  into  a  Velvet  Hearse,  and  eighteen 
Mourning  Coaches  filled  with  Company  attending.  ^Vhen, 
just  before  they  began  to  move.  Lord  Je£frey5,+  with  some  of 
his  rakish  Companions,  coming  by,  in  Wine,  ask'd  whose 
Funeral  ?  And  being  told ;  "  AVhat !"  cries  he,  "  shall  Diyden, 
the  greatest  Honour  and  Ornament  of  the  Nation,  be  buried 
after  this  private  Manner  ?  No,  Gentlemen  ■  let  all  tliat  lov'd 
Mr.  Dryden,  and  honour  his  Memory,  alight,  and  join  mth  me 
in  gaining  my  Lad/s  Consent,  to  let  me  have  the  Honour  of 
his  Interment,  which  shall  be  after  another  manner  than  this, 
and  I  will  bestow  ^£'1000  on  a  Monument  in  the  Abbey  for 
him."  The  Gentlemen  in  the  Coaches,  not  knowing  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester's  Favour,  nor  of  Lord  Halifax's  generous 
Design  (these  tivo  noble  Spirits  having,  out  of  Respect  to  the 
Family,  enjoin'd  Lady  Elsabeth  and  her  Son  to  keep  their 
Favour  concealed  to  the  World,  and  let  it  pass  for  her  own  Ex- 
pense), readily  came  out  of  the  Coaches,  and  attended  Lord 
Jefrre>-s  up  to  the  Lady's  Bedside,  who  was  then  sick.  He  re- 
peated the  purport  of  what  he  had  before  said,  but  she  abso- 
lutely refusing,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  vowing  never  to  rise  till  his 
request  was  granted.  The  rest  of  the  Company,  by  his  Desire, 
kneeled  also ;  she  being  naturally  of  a  timorous  Disposition, 
and  then  under  a  sudden  surprise,  tinted  away.  As  soon  as 
she  rccover'd  her  Speech,  she  cr^'d,  "  No,  no !"  " Enough 
gentlemen,"  reply'd  he  (rising  briskly),  "  My  Lady  is  very  good, 

■  Charla  Montagu,  Eart  of  HaliGu.  Lord  Halifax  was  born  in  1661.  and 
"'   * '  "  '  ■  Mouse  Monlagu.' 

[iicd  by  Pope  under  the  name  '  Buro.' 
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she  says.  Go,  goJ"  She  repeated  her  former  Words  with  all 
hei  Strength,  but  aLu  in  vain  !  her  feeble  voice  was  lost  in  theii 
Acdanutions  of  Joy  I  and  Lord  Jeffreys  ordcr'd  the  Hearscman 
to  cany  the  Corps  to  Russell's,  on  uttdertaker  in  Chea|>sid^ 
and  leave  it  there,  till  he  sent  orders  for  the  Embalment,  iriiicb, 
he  added,  should  be  after  the  Royal  Manser.  Hii  Directions 
were  ob^d,  the  Company  dispersed,  and  Lady  Ebabeth  and 
Mr.  Charles  remained  Inconsolable.  Next  Morning  Mr.  Charies 
waited  on  Lord  Halifax,  &c.,  to  excuse  his  Mother  and  self,  by 
relating  the  real  Truth.  But  neither  bis  Lordship  nor  the 
Bishop  would  admit  fA  any  Plea ;  especially  the  latter,  who  had 
(he  Abbey  lighted,  the  ground  open'd,  the  Choir  attatding,  an 
Anthem  ready  set,  artd  himself  waiting  for  some  Hoars,  without 
any  Corps  to  bury.  Russell,  after  three  days'  Expectance  of 
Orders  for  Embalment,  without  receiving  any,  waits  on  Lord 
Jctfreys,  who,  pretending  Ignorance  of  the  Matter,  tnm'd  it  off 
with  an  ill-natured  Jest,  saying,  "  Those  who  observed  the  orders 
of  a  drunken  Frolick,  deserved  no  better ;  that  he  remembered 
nothing  at  all  of  it,  and  he  might  do  what  he  pleased  with  the 
Corps."  On  this  Mr.  Russell  waits  on  Lady  Elsabedi  and  Mr. 
Dryden ;  bat  alas,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  answer.  The 
scasoD  was  very  hot,  the  Deceas'd  had  Uv'd  hi^  and  &st ;  and 
being  corpulent,  and  abounding  with  gross  Humours,  grew  very 
offensive.  The  Undertaker,  in  short,  thremten'd  to  faring  home 
the  Corps,  and  set  it  before  the  Door.  It  csnoot  be  easily 
ima^'d  what  grief,  shame,  and  confiision  seiied  this  unhappy 
Fn^ly.  They  b^ged  a  Day's  Respite,  which  was  granted. 
Mr.  Charles  wrote  a  very  handsome  Letter  to  Lord  JcA«7i^ 
who  returned  it  with  this  cool  Answer,  "  He  knew  aothing  of 
the  Ikfatter,  and  would  be  troubled  no  more  about  it"  He 
then  addressed  the  Lord  Hali£u  and  Biah<^  of  Rochester,  irix> 
were  both  too  justly  tho'  unhappily  incensed,  to  do  anything  in 
it  In  this  extream  Distress,  Dr.  Garth,  a  man  wbo  entirely 
lov'd  Mr.  Dryden,  and  was  withal  a  Man  of  Generosity  and 
great  Humanity,  sends  for  the  Corps  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
siciaru  in  Warwick  Lone,  and  proposed  a  Fuacnl  by  Subacrip- 
tion,  to  which  himself  set  a  roost  noble  exanqile.  Mr.  Wydtcr- 
ley,  and  several  others,  among  whom  tmist  not  be  lotfotten 
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Henry  Cromwell,  Esq.,  Captain  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Christopher 
Metcalfe,  Mr.  Dryden's  Apothecary  and  intimate  Friend  (since 
a  Collegiate  Physician),  who  with  many  others  contributed 
most  largely  to  the  Subscription ;  and  at  last  a  Day,  about 
three  weeks  after  his  Decease,  was  appointed  for  the  Interment 
^t  the  Abbey.  Dr.  Garth  pronoimced  a  fine  Latin  Oration 
over  the  Corps  at  the  Collie ;  but  the  Audience  being  nume- 
rous, and  the  Room  large,  it  was  requisite  the  Orator  should  be 
elevated,  that  he  might  be  heard.  But  as  it  unluckily  hap- 
pened there  was  nothing  at  hand  but  an  old  Beer-Barrel,  which 
the  Doctor  with  much  good-nature  mounted ;  and  in  the  midst 
-of  his  Oration,  beating  Time  to  the  Accent  with  his  Foot,  the 
Head  broke  in,  and  his  Feet  sunk  to  the  Bottom,  which  occa- 
sioned the  malicious  Report  of  his  Enemies,  ''That  he  was 
turned  a  Tub-Preacher,"  However,  he  finished  the  Oration 
-with  a  superior  grace  and  genius,  to  the  loud  Acclamations  of 
Mirth,  which  inspired  the  mix'd  or  rather  Mob-Auditors.  The 
Procession  began  to  move,  a  numerous  Train  of  Coaches  at- 
tended the  Hearse :  But,  good  God !  in  what  Disorder  can  only 
"be  expressed  by  a  Sixpenny  Pamphlet,  soon  after  published, 
entitied  "  Diyden's  Funeral."  At  last  the  Corps  arrived  at  the 
Abbey,  which  was  all  unlighted.  No  Organ  played,  no  Anthem 
sung;  only  two  of  the  Singing  boys  preceded  the  Corps,  who 
sung  an  Ode  of  Horace,  with  each  a  small  candle  in  their 
Hand.  The  Butchers  and  other  Mob  broke  in  like  a  Deluge, 
so  that  only  about  eight  or  ten  Gentiemen  could  gain  Admis- 
sion, and  those  forced  to  cut  the  Way  with  their  drawn  Swords. 
The  Coffin  in  this  Disorder  ^'as  let  down  into  Chaucer's  Grave, 
with  as  much  confusion,  and  as  littie  Ceremony,  as  was  possi- 
ble ;  every  one  glad  to  save  themselves  from  the  Gentlemen's 
Swords,  or  the  Clubs  of  the  Mob.  AVhen  the  Funeral  was 
over,  Mr.  Charles  sent  a  Challenge  to  IjX)rd  Jeffreys,  who  re- 
fusing to  answer  it,  he  sent  several  others,  and  went  often  him- 
self, but  could  neither  get  a  Letter  delivered,  nor  Admittance  to 
speak  to  him,  that  he  resolved,  since  his  Lordship  refused  to 
answer  him  like  a  Gendeman,  he  would  watch  an  Opportunity 
to  meet  him,  and  fight  off"  hand,  tho'  with  all  the  Rules  of 
Honour ;  which  his  Lordship  hearing,  left  the  Town,  and  Mr. 


Charles  could  never  have  the  satis.. :cuon  to  meet  him,  iho'  ho 
sought  it  till  his  death  i^-ith  the  utmost  Application.* 

Dryden  was,  perhaps,  the  last  man  of  learning  that  believed 
in  astrology;  though  an  eminent  English  author,  now  living, 
and  celebrated  for  the  variety  of  hb  acquirements,  has  been 
known  to  procure  the  casting  of  horoscopes,  and  to  consult  a 
noted  ^  astrologer,'  who  gives  opinions  for  a  small  gum.  The 
coincidences  of  prophecy  are  not  more  remarkable  than  those 
of  star-telling ;  and  Dryden  and  the  author  I  have  referred  to 
were  probably  both  captivated  into  belief  by  some  fatnitous 
realization  of  their  horoscopic  predictions.  Nor  can  we  alto- 
gether blame  their  credulity,  when  we  see  biology,  table-turning, 
rapping,  and  all  the  family  of  imposture,  taken  up  seriously  in 
our  own  time. 

On  the  birth  of  his  son  Charles,  Dryden  immediately  cast  his 
h(m)scope.  The  following  account  of  Dryden*s  patonal  soli- 
citude for  his  son,  and  its  result,  may  be  taken  as  embellished, 
if  not  apocryphal  Evil  hour,  indeed — ^Jupiter,  Venus,  and 
the  Sun  were  all  'under  the  earth ;'  Mars  and  Saturn  were  in. 
square :  eight,  or  a  multiple  of  it,  would  be  fatal  to  the  child 
— the  square  foretold  it  In  his  eighth,  his  twenty-third,  or  his 
thirty-second  year,  he  was  certain  to  die,  though  he  might  pos- 
sibly linger  on  to  the  age  of  thirty-four.  The  stars  did  all  tibey 
could  to  keep  up  their  reputation.  When  the  boy  was  eight 
years  old  he  nearly  lost  his  life  by  being  buried  under  a  heap 
of  stones  out  of  an  old  wall,  knocked  down  by  a  stag  and 
hounds  in  a  hunt  But  the  stars  were  not  to  be  beaten,  and 
thoo^  the  child  recovered,  went  in  for  the  game  a  second  time 
in  his  twenty-third  3rear,  when  he  fell,  in  a  fit  of  giddiness,  from 
a  tower,  and,  to  use  Lady  Elsabeth's  words,  was  'mash'd  to  a 
mummy.'  Still  the  battle  was  not  over,  and  the  mummy  re- 
turned in  due  course  to  its  human  form,  though  considerably 
disfigured.  Mars  and  Saturn  were  naturally  disgusted  at  hb 
recovery,  and  resolved  to  finish  the  disobedient  youth.  As  we 
have  seen,  he  in  vain  sought  his  fate  at  the  hand  of  Jef&eys; 
but  we  must  coodude  that  the  offended  constellations  took 
Neptone  in  partnership,  for  in  due  course  the  youth  met  with 
a  watery  grave* 


Coii^rci-i' s  Ambition.  \2\ 

After  abandoning  ilie  drama,  Congreve appears  to  have  come 
out  in  the  light  of  an  independent  gentleman.  He  was  already 
sufficiently  introduced  into  literaiy  sodeiy ;  Pope,  Steele,  Swii^ 
and  Addison  were  not  only  his  friends  but  his  admirers,  and  we 
can  well  believe  that  their  admiration  was  considerable,  when 
we  find  the  one  dedicating  his  '  Miscellany,'  the  other  his  trans- 
lation of  the  '  Iliad,'  to  a  man  who  was  qualified  ndther  by 
rank  nor  fortune  to  play  Msecenas. 

At  what  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  Kit-kat  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  state,  but  it  must  have  been  after  1715,  and  by 
that  time  he  was  a  middle-aged  man,  his  fame  was  long  since 
achieved ;  and  whatever  might  be  thought  of  his  works  and  his 
controversy  with  Collier,  he  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  lite- 
rary stars  at  a  period  when  the  great  courted  the  clever,  and 
wit  was  a  passport  to  any  society.  Congreve  had  plenty  of  tha^ 
and  probably  at  the  Kit-kat  was  the  life  of  the  party  when 
Vanbrugh  was  away  or  Addison  in  a  graver  mood.  Untroubled 
by  conscience,  he  could  launch  out  on  any  subject  whatever; 
and  his  early  life,  spent  in  that  species  of  so-called  gaiety  which 
was  then  the  routine  of  every  young  man  of  the  world,  gave 
him  ample  experience  to  draw  upon.  But  Congreve's  ambition 
was  greater  than  his  talents.  No  man  so  little  knew  his  real 
value,  or  so  grossly  asserted  one  which  he  had  not  Gay,  hand- 
some, and  in  good  circumstances,  he  aspired  to  be,  not  Congreve 
the  poet,  not  Congreve  the  wit,  not  Congreve  the  man  of  mind, 
but  simply  Congreve  the  fine  gentleman.  Such  humility  would 
be  charming  if  it  were  not  absurd.  It  is  a  vice  of  scribes  to 
seek  a  character  for  which  they  have  little  claim.  Moore  loved 
to  be  thought  a  diner-out  rather  than  a  poet;  even  Byron 
affected  the  fast  man  when  he  might  have  been  content  with 
the  name  of  '  genius ;'  but  Congreve  went  farther,  and  was 
ashamed  of  being  poet,  dramatist,  genius,  or  what  you  will 
An  anecdote  of  him,  told  by  Voltaire,  who  may  have  been  an 
'awfu'  liar,'  but  had  no  temptation  to  invent  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  is  so  con»stent  with  what  we  gather  of  the  man's  cha- 
racter, that  one  cannot  but  think  it  is  true. 

The  philosopher  of  Femey  was  anxious  to  see  and  converse 
with  a  brother  dramatist  of  such  celebrity  as  the  author  of 


122  Anecdote  of  Voltaire  and  Congreve, 

*  The  Way  of  the  World.'  He  expected  to  find  a  man  of  a 
keen  satirical  mind,  who  would  join  him  in  a  laugh  against 
humanity.  He  viiited  Congreve,  and  naturally  began  to^  talk 
of  his  works,  llie  fine  gendeman  spoke  of  them  as  ttifles 
utteriy  beneath  his  notice,  and  told  him,  with  an  affectation 
which  periiaps  was  sincere,  that  he  wished  to  be  visited  as  a 
gendeman,  not  as  an  author.  One  can  imagine  the  disgust  of 
his  brother  dramatist  Voltaire  replied,  that  had  Mr.  Congrevc 
been  nothing  more  than  a  gentleman,  he  should  not  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  caU  on  him,  and  therewith  retired  with  an 
expression  of  merited  contempt 

It  is  only  in  the  present  day  that  authorship  is  looked  upon 
as  a  profession,  though  it  has  long  been  one.  It  is  amusing 
to  listen  to  the  sneers  of  men  who  never  wrote  a  book,  or  who, 
having  written,  have  gained  thereby  some  more  valuable  ad- 
vantage than  the  publisher's  cheque.  The  men  who  talk  with 
hoiror  of  writing  for  money,  are  glad  enough  if  their  works 
introduce  them  to  the  notice  of  the  influential,  and  aid  them 
in  procuring  a  place.  In  the  same  way,  Congreve  was  not  at 
an  ashamed  of  fulsome  dedications,  which  brought  him  the 
favour  of  the  great  Yet  we  may  ask,  if,  the  labourer  being 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  the  labour  of  the  brain  being  the  highest, 
finest,  and  most  rrhaniting  that  can  be,  the  man  who  straight- 
forwardly and  without  affectation  takes  guineas  from  his  pub- 
lisher, is  not  honester  than  he  who  counts  upon  an  indirect 
reward  for  his  toil  ?  Fortunately,  the  question  is  almost  settled 
by  the  example  of  the  first  writers  of  the  present  %!ay ;  but 
there  are  still  people  who  think  that  one  should  sit  down  to  a 
year's — ay,  ten  years' — hard  mental  work,  and  expect  no  re- 
turn but  fame.  Whether  such  objectors  have  always  private 
means  to  return  to,  or  whedier  they  have  never  known  what  it 
is  to  write  a  book,  we  do  not  care  to  examine,  but  they  are  to 
be  found  in  laige  numbers  among  the  educated ;  and  indeed, 
to  this  present  day,  it  is  held  by  some  among  the  upper  dasMs 
to  be  utterly  derogatory  to  write  for  money. 

Whether  this  was  the  feeling  in  Congreve^s  day  or  not  is  not 
now  the  question.  Those  were  glorious  days  for  an  authoc. 
who  did  not  mind  playing  the  sycophant  a  little.     Instead  of 
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hanag  to  trudge  from  dooito  door  in  Paternoster  Kovr,  humbly 
requesdng  an  interview,  which  is  not  always  granted — ^instead  <^ 
sending  that  heavy  parcel  of  MS.,  ^ich  costs  you  a  fortune  for 
postage  to  publisher  after  publisher,  till  it  is  bo  often  'returned 
with  thanW  that  you  hate  the  vety  si^  of  it,  dieyoung  astiior  of 
those  days  had  a  mudi  eaner  and  more  comfortable  part  to  play. 
An  introduction  to  an  influential  man  in  town,  iriio  again  would 
introduce  you  to  a  patron,  was  all  that  was  necessary.  The 
pn^snon  of  Mfecenas  was  then  as  recognised  and  established 
as  that  of  doctor  or  lawyer.  A  man  <X  Tooaef  could  always 
buy  brains ;  and  most  noblemen  considered  an  author  to  be 
as  necessary  a  part  of  his  establishment  as  die  footmen  who 
usfaered  them  into  my  lord's  presence.  A  fulsome  dedication 
in  the  largest  tj^  was  all  that  he  asked :  and  if  a  writer 
were  sufficiently  profiise  in  his  adulation,  he  might  dine  at  Mic- 
ceoas's  table,  diink  his  sadc  and  canary  without  stint,  and  a^ipty 
to  him  for  cash  whenever  he  found  his  pockets  empty.  Nor 
was  this  all :  if  a  writer  mere  sufficiently  successfiil  in  his  works 
to  reflect  honour  on  his  patron,  he  was  eagerly  courted  by  ottiera 
of  the  noble  profession.  He  was  offered,  if  not  hard  cash,  as 
good  an  equivalent,  in  the  shape  of  a  comfortable  government 
sinecure ;  and  if  this  was  not  to  be  had,  he  was  sometimes  even 
lodged  and  boarded  by  his  obliged  dedicatee.  In  this  way  be 
was  introduced  into  the  highest  society;  and  if  he  had  wit 
enough  to  support  the  character,  he  soon  found  himself  ybofe 
frmapi  in  a  circle  of  the  hij^est  nobility  in  die  land.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  the  dubs  of  the  day  we  find  title  and  wealdi  min- 
gling with  wit  and  genius ;  and  die  writer  who  had  b^;im  life  by 
a  cringing  dedication,  was  now  rewarded  by  the  devotion  and 
assidui^  of  the  men  he  had  once  flattered  When  Steely  Swif^ 
Addison,  Fop^  and  Congrcve  were  the  kings  of  tiieir  sets,  it 
was  time  for  authors  to  look  and  talk  big.  Eheu  I  diose  happy 
days  are  gone  I 

Our  dramatist,  therefore,  soon  discovered  that  a  good  play 
was  the  key  to  a  good  place,  and  the  AVhigs  took  care  that  he 
should  have  it  Oddly  enough,  when  the  Twles  came  in  they 
did  not  turn  him  out  Perhaps  they  wanted  to  gain  him  ovo- 
to  themselves ;  perhaps,  like  the  Vicar  tS.  Biay,  he  did  not 


mind  turning  his  coat  once  or  twice  in  a  life-time.  However 
this  may  be,  he  managed  to  keep  his  appointment  without 
offending  his  own  party ;  and  when  the  latter  returned  to  power, 
he  even  induced  them  to  give  him  a  comfortable  little  sinecore, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  Secretary  to  the  Island  of  Ja- 
maica, and  raised  the  income  from  his  appointments  to  ^1200 
a  year. 

From  this  period  he  was  little  before  the  public  He  could 
aflford  now  to  indulge  his  natural  indolence  and  selfishness. 
His  private  life  was  perhaps  not  worse  than  that  of  the  majority 
of  hb  contemporaries.  He  had  his  intrigues,  his  mistresses, 
the  same  love  of  wine,  and  the  same  addiction  to  ^ttony. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  a  wit,  and  with  wits  he  passed  his 
time,  sufficiendy  easy  in  his  circumstances  to  feel  no  damping 
to  his  spirits  in  the  cares  of  this  life.  The  Island  of  Jamaica 
probably  gave  him  no  further  trouble  than  that  of  signing  a  few 
papers  from  time  to  time,  and  giving  a  receipt  for  his  nlary. 
His  life,  therefore,  presents  no  very  remarkable  feature,  and  he 
is  henceforth  known  more  on  account  of  his  friends  dian  for 
au^t  he  may  himself  hare  done.  The  best  of  these  friends 
was  Walter  Moyle,  the  scholar,  who  translated  parts  of  Lodan 
and  Xenophon,  and  was  pretty  well  known  as  a  classic.  He 
was  a  Cornish  man  of  independent  means,  and  it  was  to  him 
that  Congreve  addressed  the  letters  in  which  he  attempted  to 
defend  himself  from  the  attacks  of  Collier. 

It  was  not  to  be  e3q>ected  that  a  wit  and  a  poet  riioiikl  go 
through  life  without  a  platonic,  and  accordingly  we  find  oor 
man  not  only  attached,  but  devoted  to  a  lady  of  great  dis> 
tinction.  This  was  no  other  than  Henrietta,  Dtidiess  of  Ifarl- 
borough,  the  daughter  of  'Malbrook'  himsdf,  and  of  the 
famous  'Queen  Sarah.'  Henrietta  was  the  eldest  daughter, 
and  there  was  no  son  to  inherit  the  prowess  of  Chaidiill  and 
the  parsimony  of  his  wife.  The  nation — to  whidi,  by  the  way, 
the  Mariboroughs  were  never  gratefiil — would  not  allow  the 
title  of  their  pet  warrior  to  become  extinct,  and  a  q>ecial  Act 
of  Pariiament  gave  to  the  eldest  daughter  the  hoooins  of  the 
dodiy.*    The  two  Duchesses  of  Kfarlborough  hated  eadi  other 
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bickering ;  but  diere  is  never  a  feud  between  parent  and  diild 
in  which  both  are  not  more  01  less  blameaUc 

The  Duchess  Henrietta  conceived  a  violent  fancy  for  the  wit 
and  poet,  and  whatever  her  husband.  Lord  Godolphin,  may 
have  diooght  ofi^  the  connecttcm  ripened  into  a  most  intimate 
friendship,  so  much  so  that  Congreve  made  the  duchess  not 
only  his  czecutiix,  but  die  sole  residuary  Iq^atee  oT  all  his  pn>- 
perty.*  His  will  gives  us  some  insist  into  the  toadying  dup 
lacter  of  the  man.  Only  four  near  reladmis  are  mentioned  u 
legatees,  and  only  ^£540  is  divided  among  diem;  irtiereas, 
after  leaving  ;£3oo  to  Mrs.  Bract^irdle,  die  actress;  j^  100, 'and 
all  my  apparel  and  linnen  of  mil  sorts'  to  a  Mis.  Rook^  he  di- 
vides the  rest  between  his  fiieitds  of  the  nobility,  Lords  Cob- 
ham  and  Shannon,  the  Duchess  of  Newcasde,  Lady  Maty 
Godolphin,  Colonel  Churchill  (who  receives  'twenty  pound^ 
together  with  my  gold-headed  cane'),  and,  lastly,  'to  the  poor 
of  the  parish,'  the  magnificent  sum  aiien  pounds.  'Blessed  are 
those  who  give  to  the  rich ;'  these  words  must  surely  have  ex- 
pressed the  sentinient  of  the  woridly  Congreve. 

However,  Congreve  got  something  in  return  from  the 
Duchess  Henrietta,  which  he  might  not  have  received  from 
'  the  poor  of  the  parish,'  to  wit,  a  monument,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion on  it  written  by  her  own  hand.  I  have  already  said  what 
'Queen  Saiah'  thought  of  the  hitter,  and,  for  the  rest,  those 
who  care  to  read  the  nonsense  on  the  walls  f£  Westminster 
Abbey  can  decide  for  themsdvcs  as  to  the  honour  the  poet  re- 
caved  from  his  titled  friend. 

Tlie  latter  days  of  William  Congreve  were  passed  in  wit  and 
gout :  the  win^  which  warmed  the  one,  probably  brought  on 
the  latter.  After  a  course  of  ass's  milk,  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  done  him  much  good,  the  ex-drunatist  retired  to  Bath, 
a  very  fashionaUe  place  for  deporting  life  in,  under  easy  and 
d^ant  drcumstances.  But  he  not  only  drank  of  the  springs 
beloved  of  King  Hadud,  of  apocryphal  memory,  bnt  even  went 
so  lar  as  to  imbibe  the  snail-water,  which  was  then  the  last 
qtedes  of  quack  cure  in  vogue.    This,  probably,  despatdted 
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him.  But  it  u  only  jtut  to  tlut  disagreeable  little  reptile  that 
infests  our  gardens,  and  whose  slime  was  supposed  to  poinw 
peculiariy  strengthening  properties,  to  state  that  his  deaAh  was 
materiaUy  hastened  by  being  oveituroed  when  driving  in  his 
chariot  He  was  close  npon  sixty,  had  long  been  blind  from 
cataiacts  in  his  eyes,  and  as  he  was  no  longer  cither  useful  or 
onkamental  to  the  world  in  general,  he  could  perhaps  be  spared. 
He  died  soon  aAer  this  acddent  in  January,  1719.  He  had 
the  sense  to  die  at  a  time  when  Westminster  Abbey,  being  re- 
garded as  a  mausoleum,  was  open  to  receive  the  corpse  of  any 
ooe  1H10  had  a  htde  distinguished  himself  and  even  of  some 
iriio  had  no  dlsdnctioo  whatever.  He  was  buried  there  with 
great  pomp,  aiKl  his  dear  duchess  set  up  his  monumenL  So 
much  for  hb  body.  Ulut  became  of  the  soul  of  a  dissolute, 
vain,  witty,  and  unprincipled  man,  is  no  concern  of  con.  Rt- 
fiiacat  in  paa,  if  there  b  any  peace  for  diose  who  are  buried 
inWcMmintterAbber. 
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The  KiDC  of  Bath.— NMh  at  Ox&Rl— •  Ut  B«  Dklc'-Olbi  at  Kd^bood. 
— Ikting  PaauMe  at  Yoik.— Dajn  ofTdOj.^A  yar  RoaanUe  Son. — 
Sickmi  uxl  CMUxBikm.— Maih  damdt  npcn  Btfh.— Nnh'i  Owf- 
d'cBom.— Ilie  BalL— Improvements  in  the  Pnn^>-n>om,  ftc— A  PnbUc 
Benebctoi.— LUb  U  Bath  in  Null's  time.— A  Compact  •wMx  (he  Duke  of 
Beaufort.— Gwninc  at  Bath.— Anealota  of  Na^  — 'Utaa  Sjiria.'— A 
OeDerotn  Act.— Naih'i  Son  letting.— ^A  Puegjik.- Nalh'i  FboenL— HU 


■HERJS  is  aotbing  new  nada  the  sun,  said  Walpole,  hy 
way  of  a  veiy  original  leniait  'No,'  iriiispeied 
George  Se1w>ti,  'nor  under  the  grandson,  either.' 
Mankind,  as  a  body,  has  proved  its  silliness  in  a  thousand 
ways,  but  in  none,  perhaps,  so  ludicrously  as  in  its  respect  for 
a  man's  coat  He  is  not  always  a  fool  that  knows  the  value  of 
dress ;  and  some  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  of  men  have  been 
dandies  of  the  first  water.  King  Solomon  was  one,  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  another ;  but  there  never  was  a  more  des- 
potic monarch,  nor  one  more  humbly  obeyed  by  his  subjects, 
than  the  King  of  Bath,  and  he  won  his  dominions  by  the  cut  of 
his  coat  But  as  Hercules  was  killed  by  a  dress-shirt,  SO  the 
beaux  of  the  modem  world  have  generally  ruined  themselves 
by  their  wardrobes,  and  brought  remorse  to  their  hearts,  or 
contempt  from  the  very  people  who  once  worshipped  tbcm. 
The  husband  of  Mrs.  Damer,  wbo  appeared  in  a  new  suit 
twice  a-day,  and  whose  wmdiobe  told  for  ;f  15,000,  blew  his 
brains  out  at  a  coffee-house.  Beau  fielding  Beau  Nash,  and 
Beau  Brummell  all  expiated  their  contemptible  vanity  in  ob- 
scure old  age  of  want  and  misery.  As  the  wtnid  is  full  of  folly, 
the  history  of  a  fool  is  as  good  a  mimnr  to  h<dd  up  to  it  as 
another ;  but  in  the  case  of  Beau  Noih  the  only  question  is, 
whether  he  or  his  subjects  were  the  greater  fools.    So  now  for 
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a  picture  of  as  much  folly  as  coiikl  well  be  crammed  into  that 
hot  basm  in  the  Somersetshire  hills,  of  which  more  anon. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  man  not  to  have  had  a  father — ^harder 
still,  like  poor  Savage,  to  have  one  whom  he  cannot  get  hold 
of;  but  perhaps  it  is  hardest  of  all,  when  you  have  a  lather, 
and  that  parent  a  very  respectable  man,  to  be  told  that  you 
never  had  one.  Thb  was  Nash's  case,  and  his  £aher  was  so 
litde  known,  and  so  seldom  mentioned,  that  the  splendid  Bean 
was  thought  almost  to  have  dropped  from  the  douds,  ready 
dressed  and  powdered.  He  dropped  in  reality  from  anything 
but  a  heavenly  place — the  shipping  town  of  Swansea :  so  that 
Wales  can  claim  the  honour  of  having  produced  the  finest 
beau  of  his  age. 

Old  Nash  was,  perhaps,  a  better  gentleman  than  his  son ; 
but  with  far  less  pretension.  He  was  a  partner  in  a  glass- 
manufactory.  The  Beau,  in  after-years,  often  got  rallied  on  the 
inferiority  of  his  origin,  and  the  least  obnoxious  answer  he  ever 
made  was  to  Sarah  of  Mariborough,  as  rude  a  creature  as  him- 
adf^  who  told  him  he  was  ashamed  of  his  parentage.  '  No, 
madam,*  replied  the  King  of  Bath,  'I  seldom  mention  my 
lather,  in  company,  not  because  I  have  any  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  him,  but  because  he  has  some  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  me.'  Nash,  though  a  fop  and  a  fool,  was  not  a 
bad-hearted  man,  as  we  shall  see.  And  if  there  m*ere  no  other 
redeeming  point  in  his  character,  it  is  a  great  deal  to  say  lor 
him,  that  in  an  age  of  toadyism,  he  treated  rank  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  did  the  want  of  it,  and  did  his  best  to  remove 
the  odious  distinctions  which  pride  would  have  kept  up  in  his 
dominions.  In  fact,  King  Nash  may  be  thanked  for  havings 
by  his  energy  in  this  respect,  introduced  into  society  the  hnX, 
elements  of  that  middle  class  which  is  found  alone  in  Fngbnd, 

Old  Nash—whose  wife,  by  the  way,  was  niece  to  that  Colood 
Poyer  who  defended  Pembroke  Castle  in  the  days  of  the  hnX, 
Revolution — was  one  of  those  silly  men  who  want  to  make 
gentlemen  of  their  sons,  rather  than  good  men.  He  had  his 
wish.  His  son  Richard  was  a  very  fine  gentleman,  no  doubC; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  same  drcumstasoes  that  raised  him  to 
that  much  coveted  position,  also  made  him  a  gambler  and  a 
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profiigate.  Oh  I  fooliih  papas,  when  will  tcki  learn  that  a 
.  Christian  snob  is  woith  ten  thousand  irreligious  gentlemen? 
When  will  you  be  ccmtent  to  bring  up  your  boys  for  hearen 
other  than  for  the  brilliant  worid?  Nash,  senior,  sent  his  son. 
fint  to  school  and  dien  to  Oxford,  to  be  made  a  geodeman  o£ 
Richard  was  entered  at  Jesus  College  the  haunt  of  dw  Wdah. 
In  my  day,  this  quiet  litQe  place  was  celebrated  fw  littie  more 
than  the  humble  poverty  of  its  members,  one-diird  of  whom 
rqoiced  in  the  ct^omen  of  Jones.  Thqr  were  not  renowned 
for  cleanliness,  and  it  was  a  standing  joke  with  ns  silly  \>a^  to 
ask  at  the  door  for  'diat  Mr.  Jones  who  had  a  tooth^iush.'  If 
the  collie  had  the  same  chuacter  then,  Nash  must  have  asto- 
nished its  dons,  and  we  are  not  surprised  &at  hi  his  first  year 
they  thought  it  better  to  get  lid  of  him. 

His  iather  could  ill  afford  to  keep  him  at  Oxford,  and  fondly 
hoped  he  would  distmguish  himscl£  '  My  boy  Dick'  did  so  at 
the  very  outset,  by  an  offer  of  matriage  to  one  of  those  charming 
sylphs  of  that  academical  city,  who  axe  always  on  the  look-out 
for  credulous  undergraduates.  The  affair  was  discovered,  and 
Master  Richard,  ^0  was  not  seventeen,  was  removed  firom  the 
University.*  Whether  he  ever,  in  after-life,  made  another  ofier, 
I  know  not,  but  tfaae  is  no  doubt  that  he  ought  to  have  been 
married,  and  that  the  connections  he  formed  in  later  years  were 
far  more  disreputable  than  his  first  love  aflairs. 

The  worthy  glass  mannfacturer,  having  Med  to  make  his 
son  a  gentleman  in  one  way,  took  the  best  step  to  make  him 
a  blackguard,  and,  in  spite  of  the  wild  inclinations  he  had 
already  evinced,  bought  him  a  commission  in  the  army.  In 
this  new  position  the  incipient  Beau  did  everything  but  his 
duty ;  dressed  superbly,  but  would  not  be  in  time  for  parade , 
spent  more  money  than  he  had,  but  did  not  obey  ordera ;  and 
finally,  though  not  expelled  &om  the  army,  he  found  it  con- 
venient to  sell  his  commisuon,  and  return  home,  after  spending 
the  proceeds. 

Papa  was  now  disgusted,  and  sent  the  young  Hopeless  to 
shift  for  himselt    'What  could  a  well-disposed,  handsome  youth 
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do  to  keq>  body  and,  not  sool,  but  clothes  together?  He  had 
but  one  talent,  and  that  was  for  dress.  Alas,  for  our  degenerate 
days !  When  we  are  pitched  upon  our  own  bottoms,  we  must 
woifc ;  and  that  is  a  highly  ungentlemanly  thing  to  da  But  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  such  a  degrading  resource 
was  quite  unnecessary.  There  were  alwajrs  at  hand  plenty  of 
estaliishments  where  a  youth  could  obtain  the  necessary  funds 
to  pay  his  tailor,  if  fortime  favoured  him ;  and  if  not,  he  could 
foDow  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  take  to  what  the  Japanese 
can  'the  happy  DespatcL'  Nash  probably  suspected  that  he 
had  no  brains  to  blow  out,  and  he  determined  the  more  reso* 
lutdy  to  make  fortune  his  mistress.  He  went  to  the  gaming- 
table, and  turned  his  one  guinea  into  ten,  and  his  ten  into  a 
hundred,  and  was  soon  blazing  about  in  gold  lace,  and  a  new 
swocd,  the  very  delight  of  dandies. 

He  had  entered  his  name,  by  way  of  excuse,  at  the  Temple, 
and  we  can  quite  believe  that  he  ate  all  the  requisite  dinners, 
thou^  it  is  not  so  certain  that  he  paid  for  diem.  He  soon 
found  that  a  fine  coat  b  not  so  very  fiu*  beneath  a  good  biain 
in  worldly  estimation,  and  when,  on  the  accession  of  William 
the  Third,  the  Templars,  according  to  the  old  custom,  gave  his 
Majesty  a  banquet,  Nash,  as  a  promising  Beau,  was  selected  to 
manage  the  establishment  It  was  his  first  experience  of  the 
duties  of  an  M.C.,  and  he  conducted  himself  so  ably  on  this 
occasion  that  the  king  even  offered  to  make  a  knight  of  him. 
Probably  Master  Richard  thought  of  his  empty  purK,  for  he 
replied  with  some  of  that  assurance  which  afterwards  stood  him 
in  such  good  stead, '  Please  your  majesty,  if  you  intend  to  make 
me  a  knight,  I  wish  I  may  be  one  of  your  poor  knights  of 
Windsor,  and  then  I  shall  have  a  fortune,  at  least  able  to  sup- 
port my  tide.*  William  did  not  see  the  force  of  this  argument 
and  Mr.  Nash  remained  Mr.  Nash  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
He  had  another  chance  of  the  title,  however,  in  days  when  he 
could  have  better  maintained  it,  but  again  he  refused  Queen 
Anne  once  asked  him  why  he  declined  knighthood.  He  re- 
plied :  'There  u  Sir  William  Read,  die  mountebank,  who  has 
just  been  knitted,  and  I  should  have  to  call  him  ''brother.** 
The  bboour  was^  in  fact,  rather  a  cheap  one  in  thoae  dayi^  and 
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who  knows  whether  a  man  yiba  had  done  such  »gnal  Mmce  to 
bis  country  did  not  look  forwaid  to  a  peenge?    Wose  mm  ' 
tiun  even  Beau  Nash  have  had  it 

Well,  Naah  could  afibrd  to  defy  vxpi^,  for  he  was  to  be 
himself  a  monarch  of  all  be  soiv^'ed,  and  a  good  ded  more; 
but  before  we  follow  him  to  Bath,  let  us  give  the  devfl  his  da^^ 
which,  by  die  way,  he  genenlly  gets — and  tdl  a  pair  cf  tales 
in  the  Beam's  bvour, ' 

Imprimis,  his,  accounts  at  die  Temple  were  £\o  defident 
Now  I  don't  mean  that  Nash  was  not  as  great  a  Kar  as  most 
of  his  ctai^  but  the  tiudi  tS  diis  tale  rests  on  the  audiori^  of 
the  '  Spectator,'  thou^  Nash  took  delif^t  in  repeating  it 

'Come  hither,  young  man,'  said  die  Bendier^  co(dly: 
'  Whereunto  this  d«Gdt  7 

'Pii'the^  good  masters,'  quoth  Nash,  'dut  ;£ie  wasQMnt 
iSi  iiiti^'"g  a  man  happy.' 

<A  man  happy,  young  ur,  prTthee  explain.' 

'  Odds  donners,'  quoth  Nash,  '  the  fellow  said  in  my  hearii^ 
that  his  wife  and  baims  were  starving,  and  ^10  would  make 
him  the  happiest  man  tuitole,  and  on  such  an  occasion  as  His 
Majesty's  accession,  could  I  refuse  it  hiia  7 

Nash  was,  proverbially  more  generous  than  just  He  would 
not  pay  a  debt  if  he  could  help  it,  but  would  give  die  vey 
amount  to  the  £ist  friend  that  begged  it  There  was  much 
ostentation  in  this,  but  then  my  fiiecd  Nash  was  ostcniatioas. 
One  friend  bothered  him  day  and  night  for  ;^ao  that  was 
owing  to  him,  and  he  could  not  get  it  Knowing  his  debtn's 
character,  he  hit,  at  last,  on  a  happy  expedient,  and  sent  a  &iend 
to  borrow  the  money,  '  to  relieve  his  urgent  necessities.'  Out 
came  the  bank  not^  before  the  story  of  distress  was  finisbed. 
The  friend  carried  it  to  die  creditor,  and  when  the  latter  again 
met  Nash,  he  ought  to  have  made  him  a  pretty  compltinent  on 
his  honesty. 

Ferh^is  the  King  of  Bath  would  not  have  tolerated  in  aiqr 
one  else  the  juvenile  frolics  he  delighted  in  after-years  to  relate 
of  his  own  early  days.  When  at  a  loss  for  cash,  be  would  do 
anything,  but  work,  for  a  fifty  pound  note,  and  having  in  one 
«f  bis  trip^  lost  all  his  money  at  York,  die  Beau  undertook  to 
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'do  penance'  at  the  minster  door  for  diat  tom.  He  accordingly 
arrayed  himself— not  in  sackcloth  and  ashes — bat  in  an  able- 
bodied  blanket,  and  nothing  else,  and  took  his  stand  at  the 
porchy  just  at  the  horn*  when  the  dean  would  be  going  in  to 
read  service.  '  He,  ho,'  cried  that  dignitaiy,  who  knew  him, 
'Mr.  Nash  in  masquerade?*  —  'Only  a  Yorkshire  penance, 
Mr.  Dean,*  quoth  the  reprobate ;  '  for  keeping  bad  company,, 
too,*  pointing  therewith  to  the  friends  who  had  come  to  see 
the  qKVt 

This  mig^t  be  tolerated,  but  when  in  the  eighteenth  century 
a  young  man  emulates  the  hardiness  of  Godiva,  without  hec 
merdful  heart,  we  may  not  think  quite  so  wdl  of  hiuL    Mr. 
Ricfaard  Nash,  Beau  Extraordinary  to  the  Kingdom  of  Bath, 
once  rode  through  a  village  in  that  costume  of  which  even  our 
first  parent  was  rather  ashamed,  and  that,  too,  on  the  back  of 
a  cow!    The  wager  was,  I  believe,  considerable.    A  young 
FngiiAnffi  did  something  more  respectable,  yet  quite  as  ex- 
txaofdinary,  at  Paris,  not  a  hundred  years  ago,  for  a  small  bet 
He  was  one  of  the  stoutest,  thickest-built  men  pooible,  yet 
being  but  eig^iteen,  had  neither  whisker  nor  moustache  to  mas- 
culate  his  dear  English  complexion.    At  the  Maison  Dor^ 
one  night  he  offered  to  ride  in  the  Champs  Dys^  in  a  lady's 
habit,  and  not  be  mistaken  for  a  man.    A  friend  undertook  to 
dress  him,  and  went  all  over  Paris  to  hire  a  habit  that  would 
fit  his  round  figure.     It  was  hopeless  for  a  time,  but  at  last  a 
good-cized  body  was  found,  and  added  thereto,  an  ample  skirt. 
Fdix  dressed  his  hair  with  mainit  plats  and  a  nd.    He  looked 
perfect,  but  in  coming  out  of  the  hairdresser's  to  get  into  his 
fly,  unconsciously  pulled  up  his  skirt  and  displayed  a  sturdy 
pair  of  well-tiousered  legs.    A  crowd — there  is  always  a  ready 
crowd  in  Paris — was  waiting,  and  the  laugh  was  genoaL    This 
hcfo  reached  the  horse-dealer's — 'tnounted,'  and  rode  down 
the  Champs.     'A  very  fine  woman  that,'  said  a  Frenchman  in 
the  promenade,  'but  what  a  back  she  has f    It  was  in  the 
return  bet  to  this  that  a  now  well-known  diplomat  drove  a  goat- 
chaise  and  six  down  the  same  iashiooalde  resort,  with  a  monkey, 
dressed  as  a  footman,  in  the  back  seat    The  days  of  ioDy  did 
Dot^  apparently  end  with  Beau  Nash. 
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There  is  a  long  lacuna  in  the  histoiy  of  this  wortfay's  life^ 
irtiich  may  have  been  filled  up  hj  a  xeddence  in  a  qmngiQg- 
house,  or  by  a  temporaiy  appointment  jba  biOiazd-maiker ;  but 
At  heroic  Beau  accounted  fior  his  disappeaiance  at  this  time  in 
a  mndi  more  romantic  manner.  Heusedtoxdatetiiatheifas 
once  asked  to  dinner  on  board  of  a  man-of-^var  under  ofdeis 
for  the  Mediterranean,  and  diat  sudi  was  the  affection  die 
officers  entertained  for  him,  that^  having  made  him  drunk— no 
difficult  matter— they  weic^^  andio^  set  sail,  and  carried  the 
successor  of  King  Bladud  away  to  the  wars.  Having  gone  so 
fiur,  Nash  was  not  the  man  to  neig^ect  an  opportunity  for  ima- 
ginary valour.  He  dierefore  continued  to  rehte^  that^  in  die 
apocryphal  vessel,  he  was  once  engaged  in  a  yet  more  apocry- 
phal encounter,  and  wounded  in  die  1^  This  was  a  Utde  too 
much  for  the  good  Bathonians  to  believe^  but  Nash  silenced 
their  doubts.  On  one  occasion,  a  lady  who  was  present  ^en 
he  was  telling  this  stoiy,  expressed  her  incredulity. 

'I  protest,  madam,'  cried  the  Beau,  lifting  his  leg  up^  'it  is 
true,  and  if  I  cannot  be  believed,  your  ladyship  may,  if  you 
please,  receive  further  information  and  fed  the  ball  in  my  1^' 
Wherever  Nash  may  have  passed  the  intervening  yean^  may 
be  an  interesting  speoilation  for  a  German  professor,  but  is  of 
little  moment  to  us.  We  find  him  again,  at  the  age  of  thir^, 
taking  first  steps  towards  the  complete  subjugation  of  die  king- 
dom he  afterwards  ruled. 

There  is,  among  the  hills  of  Somersetshire,  a  huge  basin 
formed  by  the  river  Avon,  and  convenienUy  supplied  with  a 
natural  gush  of  hot  water,  friiich  can  be  turned  on  at  any  time 
for  the  deansing  of  diseased  bodies.  This  hoUow  presents 
many  curious  anomalies;  though  sou^^t  for  centuries  for  the 
sake  of  health,  it  is  one  of  die  most  unhfalthily-situated  places 
in  the  kingdom;  here  the  body  and  the  pocket  are  alike  deaned 
out,  but  the  spot  itself  has  been  noted  for  its  dirtiness  since  the 
days  of  King  Bladud*s  wise  pigs;  here,  again,  the  diseased 
desh  used  to  be  healed,  but  die  healthy  soul  within  it  speedily 
besickened :  you  came  to  cure  gout  and  riieumatism,  and  caught 
in  exchange  dice-fever. 
The  mention  of  those  p%B  reminds  me  that  it  would  be  a 
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shameful  omission  to  speak  of  this  dty  without  giving  the  ttofj 
of  that  apooyphal  British  monarch.  King  Bladod.  Bat  let  me 
be  the  one  exception ;  let  me  respect  the  good  sense  of  the 
reader,  and  not  insolt  him  by  supposing  him  capable  of  belicr- 
ing  a  mythic  jumble  of  kings  and  pigs  and  dirty  marshes,  which 
he  will,  if  he  cares  to,  find  at  full  length  in  any  'Bath  Guide' — 
price  sixpence. 

But  whatever  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  Celtic  sove- 
reign, diere  is,  I  presume,  no  doubt,  that  the  Romans  were 
heie^  and  probably  the  centurions  and  tribunes  cast  the  aim  in 
s<mie  pristine  assembly-room,  or  wagged  their  plumes  in  some 
wdl4)ciilt  Pump-room,  with  as  much  spirit  of  £uhion  as  the 
fuU-bottomed-wig  exquisites  in  the  reign  of  King  Nash.  At 
any  rate  Bath  has  beoi  in  almost  every  age  a  common  centre 
for  healdi-sed:efi  and  gamesters — two  antipodal  races  fHK> 
ahrayi  flock  together — and  if  it  has  fixxn  time  to  time  declined, 
it  has  only  been  for  a  period.  Saxon  churls  and  Nocman  loids 
were  too  sturdy  to  catch  much  rheumatic  gout;  cnisaden  had 
better  diings  to  tiiink  of  than  their  imaginary  ailments ;  good- 
heahh  was  in  fiishion  under  Plantagenets  and  Tudors ;  doctors 
were  not  believed  in ;  even  empirics  had  to  praise  their  wares 
with  much  wit,  and  Morrison  himself  must  have  mounted  a 
bank  and  dressed  in  Astleyian  costume  in  order  to  find  a 
oustomer;  sack  and  small-beer  were  harmless,  when  homea 
were  not  comfortable  enough  to  keep  eari  or  churl  by  the  fire- 
side, and  'out-of-doors'  was  the  proper  drawing-room  lor  a 
man :  in  riiort,  sickness  came  in  with  dvilixation,  indispotitioD 
with  immofil  habita,  feven  with  fine  gentlemanliness,  gout  with 
greediness,  and  valetudinarianism — there  is  no  Anglo-Saxon 
word  for  that — with  what  we  wisely  call  refinement  So,  what- 
ever Bath  may  have  been  to  pampered  Romans,  who  overate 
themsdves,  it  had  little  importance  to  the  stout,  healthy  middle 
ages,  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  that  it  bcigan 
to  look  up.  Doctors  and  touters — the  two  were  often  one  in 
those  days  thropgcd  there,  and  ibob  were  found  in  plenty  to 
follow  diem.  At  last  the  blessed  ooontcnance  of  portly  Anne 
smiled  on  the  pig  styes  of  King  Bladud.  In  1703  she  went  to 
Bath,  and  from  that  time '  people  of  distinction '  flocked  diere. 
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.  The  assemblage  was  not  peiiiapsveiybrilliazit  or  voy- refined* 
The  visitoxs  danced  on  the  green,  and  played  private!^  at 
hazard.  A  few  shaxpers  found  their  waj  down  from  London ; 
and  at  last  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  instituted  an  M.C  in  the  per- 
.  son  of  Captain  Webster— Nash*s  predecessor—whose  main  act 
{ji  g^ory  was  in  setting  up  gamblix^  as  a  puUic  amusement 
It  remained  for  Nash  to  make  the  place  what  it  afterwards  was^ 
when  Chesteifidd  could  lounge  in  the  Pump^mNn  and  take 
snuff  with  the  Beau;  ^en  Saiah  (tf  Mailboiou|^  Losd  and 
Lady  Hervey,  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  Congrev^  and  all  die 
littlegreat  of  die  day  thronged  thither  radier  to  kill  time  with 
less  ceremony  than  in  London,  than  to  cure  complaints  more 
or  less  imaginaiy. 

The  doctors  were  only  less  numerous  than  the  sharpers;  die 
place  was  still  uncivilized ;  the  company  smdced  and  loimged 
without  etiquette,  and  played  without  honour:  the  place  itself 
lacked  all  comfort,  all  el^;ance^  and  all  cleanliness. 

Upon  this  delightful  place,  the  avatir  of  the  God  of  Eti- 
quette, personified  in  Mr.  Richard  Nash,  descended  some- 
where about  the  year  1705,  for  the  purpose  (tf  regenerating  the 
barbarians.  He  alighted  just  at  the  moment  that  one  of  the 
doctors  we  have  alluded  to,  in  a  fit  of  disgust  at  some  slight  on 
the  part  of  the  town,  was  threatening  to  destroy  its  reputation, 
or,  as  he  politely  expressed  it,  *  to  throw  a  toad  into  the  spxing.' 
The  Bathonians  were  alarmed  and  in  consternation,  ^en 
yoimg  Nash,  who  must  have  already  distinguished  himself  as  a 
macaroni,  stepped  forward  and  offered  to  render  the  angiy 
physician  impotent  'Well  charm  his  toad  out  again  with 
music,'  quoth  he.  He  evidendy  thought  veiy  litde  of  die 
watering-place^  after  his  town  experiences^  and  prepared  to 
treat  it  accordingly.  He  got  up  a  band  in  die  Pumpfoom, 
brought  thither  in  this  manner  the  healthy  as  wdl  as  die  side, 
and  soon  raised  the  renown  of  Badi  as  a  resort  for  gaiety  as 
well  as  for  mineral  waters.  In  a  word,  he  displayed  a  surpris- 
ing talent  for  setting  eveiything  and  eveiybody  to  rights^  and 
was,  therefore,  soon  elected,  by  tadt  voting,  the  King  of  Bath. 

He  rapidly  proved  his  qualifications  for  the  position.    First 
he  secured  his  Orphean  harmony  by  collecting  a  band-subtcrip- 
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tion,  which  ga^e  two  guineas  a-piece  to  six  perfonners ;  then 
he  engaged  an  official  pamper  for  the  Pump-room ;  and  lastly, 
finding  that  the  bathers  still  gathered  under  a  booth  to  drixJc 
their  tea  and  talk  their  scandal,  he  induced  one  Harrison  to 
build  assembly-rooms,  guaranteeing  him  three  guineas  a  wedc 
to  be  raised  by  subscription. 

All  this  demanded  a  vast  amount  of  impudence  on  Mr. 
Nash's  part,  and  this  he  possessed  to  a  liberal  extent  The 
subscriptions  flowed  in  regularly,  and  Nash  felt  his  power  m- 
crease  with  his  responsibility.  So,  then,  our  minor  monarch 
resolved  to  be  despotic,  and  in  a  short  time  laid  down  laws  for 
the  guests,  which  they  obeyed  most  obsequiously.  Nash  had 
not  much  wit,  though  a  great  deal  of  assurance,  but  these  laws 
were  his  chef  tTxuvrt,    Witness  some  of  them : — 

I.  '  That  a  visit  of  ceremony  at  first  coming  and  another  at 
going  away,  are  all  that  are  eiqpected  or  desired  by  ladies  of 
quality  and  fashion— except  impertinents. 

4.  'That  no  person  takes  it  ill  that  any  one  goes  to  anodier's 
play  or  break£ist,  and  not  theirs— except  captious  nature. 

5.  '  That  no  gentleman  give  his  ticket  for  the  balls  to  any 
but  gentlewomen.     N.R — Unless  he  has  none  of  his  acquaint-* 


6.  '  That  gentlemen  crowding  before  the  ladies  at  the  ball, 
show  ill  manners ;  and  that  none  do  so  for  the  fiiturt  except 
such  as  respect  nobody  but  themsdves. 

9.  *  That  the  younger  ladies  take  notice  how  many  eyes  ob- 
serve them.    N.R — ^This  docs  not  extend  to  the  Haw^NUU. 

la  'That  all  iHiiq)erers  of  lies  and  scandal  be  taken  kx 
their  authors.' 

Really  this  law  of  Nash's  must  have  been  repealed  some  time 
or  other  at  Bath.    Still  more  that  which  follows  :— 

II.  'That  repeaters  of  such  lies  and  scandal  be  shunned 
by  an  company,  except  such  as  have  been  guilty  of  the  same 


There  is  a  ceitam  amount  of  satire  in  these  Lycufgus  sta- 
tutes that  shows  Nash  in  the  light  of  an  observer  of  society ; 
but,  qoeiy,  whether  any  frequenter  of  Bath  would  not  have  de- 
vised as  good? 
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The  dances  of  those  days  must  have  been  scmewfaat  tedious. 
They  b^^  with  a  scries  of  minuets,  in  whidi,  of  counc^  onlj 
one  ample  danced  at  a  tim^  die  moat  disttnguished  opening 
the  ball  These  solemn  pofcmnances  lasted  about  two  houn, 
and  we  can  eaaitj  imagine  that  die  rett  of  die  coinpany  were 
delighted  iriten  tiie  oountiy  dances,  which  indnded  eretybody, 
bqian.  The  ball  opoied  at  six ;  the  countiy  dances  began  at 
ei^t :  at  nine  then  was  a  lull  &»  the  geotlonea  to  oSei  dior 
psitnera  tea ;  in  due  course  the  dances  were  resumed,  and  it 
deven  Nash  held  up  his  hand  to  the  musicians,  and  under  no 
dicumstances  was  the  ball  allowed  to  continue  after  that  hour. 
Nash  well  knew  the  value  of  eariy  houis  to  invalids,  and  he 
would  not  destroy  die  healing  reputation  of  Bath  for  tite  sake 
of  a  litde  more  pleasure.  On  one  occasion  the  Piincets 
Amelia  implored  htm  to  allow  one  dance  more.  The  despot 
replied,  diat  his  bws  were  those  of  Lycuigus,  and  could  not  be 
abrogated  for  any  one.  By  this  we  see  that  the  H.C  was 
already  an  autocrat  in  his  kingdom. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  his  majesty's  laws  were  con- 
fined to  such  merely  professional  arrangements.  Not  a  bit  of 
it;  in  a  very  short  time  his  impudence  gave  him undcnied right 
of  interference  with  the  coats  and  gowns,  the  habits  and  man- 
ners, even  the  daily  actions  of  his  subjects,  for  so  the  visittns 
at  Bath  were  compelled  to  become:  Si  Jams  eomfeiun  moffia 
rteibit,  we  may  admit  that  the  rise  of  Nash  and  diat  of  Napo- 
leon were  owing  to  similar  causes.  The  French  emperor  found 
France  in  a  state  of  disorder,  with  which  sensible  people  were 
growing  more  and  more  disgusted ;  he  offered  to  restore  order 
and  propriety ;  the  French  hailed  him,  and  gladly  submitted  to 
his  early  decrees ;  then,  when  he  had  got  them  into  the  hatnt  of 
obedience,  he  could  make  what  laws  he  liked,  and  use  his 
power  without  fear  of  opposition.  The  Badi  emperor  bliowcd 
the  same  course,  and  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  does  not  de- 
mand as  great  an  amount  of  courage,  assurance  perseverance 
and  administrative  power  to  subdue  several  hundreds  of  English 
ladies  and  gendemen  as  to  rise  supreme  above  some  millions 
of  French  republicans.    Yet  Nash  esperieoced  less  <q>posidon 
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than  Napoleon;   Nash  reigned  longer,  and  had  no   infernal 
machine  prepared  to  \Aom  him  up. 

Everybody  was  delighted  with  the  improvements  in  the 
Pump-room,  the  balls,  the  promenades,  the  chairmen — the 
Rouge  ruffians  of  the  mimic  kingdom — whom  he  reduced  to  sub- 
mission, and  therefore  nobody  complained  when  Emperor  Nash 
went  further,  and  made  war  upon  the  white  aprons  of  the  ladies 
and  the  boots  of  the  gentlemeiL  The  society  was  in  fact  in  a 
Tery  barbarous  condition  at  the  time,  and  people  who  came  for 
pleasure  liked  to  be  at  ease.  Thus  ladies  lounged  into  the 
balls  in  their  riding-^ioods  or  morning  dresses,  gentlemen  in 
boots,  with  their  pipes  in  their  mouths.  Such  atrocities  were 
intolerable  to  the  late  frequenter  of  London  society,  and  in  his 
imperious  arrogance,  the  new  monarch  used  actually  to  pull  off 
the  white  aprons  of  ladies  who  entered  the  assembly-fOon» 
with  that  ii^ag^  article,  and  throw  them  upon  the  back  seats. 
Like  the  French  emperor,  again,  he  treated  high  and  low  in 
the  same  manner,  and  when  the  Duchess  of  Queensbeny  ap- 
peared in  an  apron,  coolly  pulled  it  ofi^  and  told  her  it  was  only 
fit  lor  a  maid-senrant    Her  grace  nude  no  resistance. 

The  men  were  not  so  submissive ;  but  the  M.C.  turned  them 
into  ridicule,  and  whenever  a  gentleman  appeared  at  the  as- 
sembly-rooms in  boots,  would  walk  up  to  him,  and  in  a  loud 
voice  remark,  '  Sir,  I  think  you  have  forgot  your  hone.'  To 
complete  his  triumph,  he  put  the  offenders  into  a  song  called 
'  Tkentinella's  Invitation  to  the  Assembly.' 


•n. 

To  HojrdcB  HaO. 
For  Ibcre'i  the  Miewbly  this  ni^ 


Ilia  dMM  bt  M  frM^ 
At  Hc«»-Noftoa  tqnirei  fai  boots?' 

and  as  this  was  not  enough*  got  op  a  puppet-show  of  a  safBafiir 
coaiiepeM  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  time,  in  which  the  pcictice  of 
weariog  boots  was  satiriaed. 
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His  next  onslaught  was  upon  diat  of  cuiTuig  nrords ;  and 
in  this  respect  Nash  became  a  public  bcne&ctor,  for  in  those 
day?,  though  Chestoield  was  the  wiitei  on  etiquette,  people 
were  not  well-bred  enough  to  keep  thdr  tempers,  and  rivals  for 
.  a  lady's  hand  at  a  minue^  or  gamblers  who  disputed  over  tfadr 
cards,  invariably  setdcd  the  matter  by  an  option  between  suidde 
ot  murder  under  the  polite  name  of  duel  The  M.C  wisely 
saw  that  these  afiaiis  would  bring  Bath  in  bad  repute,  and  deter- 
mined to  supplant  the  rapier  by  the  less  dangerous  cane.  In 
this  he  was  for  a  long  time  opposed,  until  a  notorious  torch- 
light duel  between  two  gamblers,  of  whom  one  was  nm  through 
the  body,  and  the  other,  to  show  his  contrition,  turned  Quaker, 
brought  his  opponents  to  «  sense  of  the  danger  of  a  we^Km 
always  at  hand ;  and  henceforth  the  sword  was  abolished. 

Hiese  points  gained,  the  autocrat  laid  down  rules  for  the 
employment  of  the  visitors'  time,  and  these,  from  setting  the 
fashion  to  some,  soon  became  a  law  to  aU.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  was,  sensibly  enough,  the  osiensibU  object  of  their 
residence  in  Bath,  the  use  of  the  baths.  At  an  early  hour  four 
lusty  chairmen  waited  on  every  lady  to  cany  her,  wrapped  in 
flannels,  in 

■  A  lillle  black  bcxi,  joH  the  *iK  of  k  coffin,' 

to  one  of  the  five  baths.  Here,  on  entering,  an  attendant 
placed  beside  her  a  floating  tray,  on  which  were  set  her  hand- 
kerchief, bouquet,  and  snuff-box,  for  our  great-great-grand- 
mothcTs  did  take  snuff;  and  here  she  foimd  her  friends  in  the 
same  bath  of  naturally  hot  water.  It  was,  of  course,  a  reunion 
for  sode^  on  the  plea  of  health ;  but  the  early  hours  and  ex- 
ercise secured  the  latter,  whatever  the  baths  may  have  don& 
A  walk  in  the  Furop-room,  to  the  music  of  a  tolerable  band, 
was  the  next  measure ;  and  there,  of  course,  the  gentlemen 
mingled  with  the  ladies.  A  cofiee-house  was  ready  to  receive 
those  of  cither  sex ;  for  that  was  a  time  when  madame  and 
miss  lived  a  great  deal  in  public,  and  English  people  were  not 
ashamed  of  eating  their  breakfast  in  pubUc  company.  These 
breakfasts  were  often  enlivened  by  concerts  paid  for  by  the  rich 
and  enjoyed  by  all. 
Supposing  the  peacocks  now  to  be  dressed  out  and  to  have 
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thdr  tails  spread  to  the  best  advantage,  we  next  find  some  in 
the  pablic  promenades,  others  in  the  reading-rooms,  the  ladies 
having  their  clubs  as  well  as  the  men ;  others  riding ;  others, 
perchance,  already  gambling.  Mankind  and  womankind  then 
<lined  at  a  reasonable  hour,  and  the  evening's  amusements 
began  early.  Nash  insisted  on  this,  knowing  the  value  of  health 
to  those,  and  they  were  many  at  that  time,  who  sought  Bath  oo 
its  account  The  balls  began  at  six,  and  took  place  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  private  balls  filling  up  the  vacant  nights. 
About  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  a  theatre  was  built,  and 
idiatever  it  may  have  been,  it  aAerwards  became  celebrated  as 
the  nursery  of  the  London  stage,  and  now,  O  tempo  fassate  t  is 
almost  abuidoned.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  gamiog- 
tables  were  thronged  in  the  evenings. 

It  was  at  them  that  Nash  made  the  money  which  sufficed  to 
keep  up  his  state,  which  was  vulgariy  regaL  He  drove  about 
in  a  chariot,  flaming  with  heraldry,  and  drawn  by  six  grays,  with 
outriders,  tunning  footmen,  and  all  the  appendages  which  made 
an  impression  oo  the  vulgar  minds  of  the  visitovs  of  his  king* 
dom.  His  dress  was  magnificent ;  his  gold  lace  unlimited,  his 
coats  ever  new ;  his  hat  alone  was  always  of  the  same  colour — 
white;  and  as  the  emperor  Alexander  was  distinguished  by  his 
purple  tunic  and  Brummell  by  his  bow,  Emperor  Nash  was 
known  all  England  over  by  his  white  hat 

It  is  due  to  the  King  of  Bath  to  say  that,  however  much  he 
gained,  he  always  played  fair.  He  even  patronised  youQg 
players,  and  after  fleecing  them,  kindly  advised  them  to  play  no 
more.  >Vhen  he  found  a  man  fixed  upon  ruining  himsdf,  he 
did  his  best  to  keep  him  from  that  suicidal  act  This  was  the 
case  with  a  young  Oxonian,  to  whom  he  had  lost  money,  and 
whom  he  invited  to  supper,  in  order  to  give  him  his  parental 
advice.  The  fool  would  not  take  the  Beau's  counsel  and  ^came 
to  grief.'  Even  noblemen  sought  his  protection.  The  Duke 
of  Beaufort  entered  on  a  compact  with  him  to  save  his  puiac^ 
if  not  his  sooL  He  agreed  to  pay  Nash  ten  thousand  guincM^ 
whenever  he  lost  the  same  amount  at  a  sitting.  It  was  a  oom- 
fortable  treaty  for  our  Beau,  who  accordingly  watched  his  gmoe. 
Yet  it  most  be  said,  to  Nash's  honour,  that  he  once  saved  him 
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from  losing  eleren  thousand,  when  he  had  ahead^  lost  ei^ht^- 
by  Tcminding  him  of  his  compact  Such  was  play  in  Aose 
dign  I  It  is  said  that  the  dnke  had  aftowaidi  to  pay  the  fine, 
Ihnn  losing  the  stipulated  sum  at  Ncwmaiket 

He  displayed  as  much  honesty  with  the  yoimg  Locd  Towns- 
hend,  irtio  lost  him  his  whde  fortune,  bis  estate^  and  even  hia 
carnage  and  horses — what  madmen  are  gamUos  1 — and  actually 
cancelled  -  the  whole  dcH  oi^  condition  my  lord  should  ^*f 
him  £y>oo  whenever  he  chose  to  claim  it  To  Nash's  htmoor 
it  roust  be  said  that  he  never  came  down  upon  the  nobleman 
dmiDg  his  life.  He  claimed  the  sum  from  his  executoi^  who 
paid  it — '  Honomible  to  both  paities.' 

Bat  an  end  was  put  to  the  gaming  at  Balfa  and  everywhere  dift 
— eeosMM  dirv/oZ/ajbc^andNashsworedia^ashe  waaaking^ 
Bath  came  under  the  head  of  the  exceptions — by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  Of  course  Nash  and  the  ghaipen  who  frequented 
Bath — and  their  name  was  Legion — found  means  to  evade  this 
law  for  a  time,  by  the  invention  of  new  games.  But  this  could 
not  last,  and  the  Beau's  foitune  went  with  the  death  of  the  dice. 
Still,  however,  the  veiy  prohibition  increased  the  zest  tta  play 
for  a  time,  and  Nash  soon  discovered  that  a  private  talile  was 
more  comfortable  than  a  public  one.  He  entered  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  an  old  woman  at  Bath,  in  virtue  of  iriiich  he 
was  to  receive  a  fourth  share  of  the  profits.  This  was  probably- 
not  the  only  '  hell'-keeping  transaction  of  his  life,  and  he  had 
once  before  quashed  an  action  against  a  cheat  in  consideration 
of  a  handsome  bonus;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  saying  what 
amount  of  diity  work  Nash  would  not  have  done  for  a  hundred 
or  so,  especially  when  the  game  of  the  Ublc  was  shut  up  to 
him.  The  man  was  immensely  fond  of  money ;  he  liked  to 
show  his  gold-laced  coat  and  superb  new  waistcoat  in  the  Grove, 
the  Abbey  Gromid,  and  Bond  Street^  and  to  be  known  as  Le 
Grand  Nash.  But,  on  die  other  hand,  he  did  not  love  money 
for  itself  and  never  hoarded  it  It  is,  indeed,  something  to 
Nash's  honour,  diat  he  died  poor.  He  delisted,  in  the  pover^ 
of  his  mind,  to  di^filay  his  great  thick-aet  person  to  the  most 
advantage ;  he  was  as  vain  as  any  fctp,  without  the  affectation 
of  that  character,  for  he  was  ahrayi  Uunt  and  free-spoken,  bu^ 
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as  long  as  he  had  enough  to  satisfy  his  vanity,  he  cared  nothing 
for  mere  wealth.  He  had  generosity,  though  he  neglected  the 
precept  about  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  and  showed  some 
ostentation  in  his  charities.  When  a  poor  ruined  fellow  at  his 
elbow  saw  him  win  at  a  throw  ^200,  and  murmured  '  How 
happy  that  would  make  me  T  Nash  tossed  the  money  to  him, 
and  said, '  Go  and  be  happy  then.'  Probably  the  witless  beau 
did  not  see  the  delicate  satire  implied  in  his  speech.  It  was 
only  the  triumph  of  a  gamester.  On  other  occasions  he  col- 
lected subscriptions  for  poor  curates,  and  so  forth,  in  th^  same 
spirit,  and  did  his  best  towards  founding  an  hospital,  which  has 
since  proved  of  great  value  to  those  afBicted  with  rheumatic 
gout  In  the  same  spirit,  though  himself  a  gamester,  he  often 
attempted  to  win  young  and  inexperienced  boys,  who  came  to 
toss  away  their  money  at  the  rooms,  from  seeking  their  own 
ruin ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  was  some  goodness  of  heart  in 
this  gold4aced  bear. 

That  he  was  a  bear  there  are  anecdotes  enou^  to  show,  and 
whether  true  or  iK>t,  they  sufficiently  prove  what  the  reputation 
of  the  man  must  have  beeiL  Thus,  when  a  lady,  afflicted  widi 
a  curvature  of  the  spine,  told  him  that '  She  had  come  siraigki 
from  London  that  day,'  Nash  replied  with  utter  heartlessness, 
'Then,  ma'am,  jrouVe  been  damnably  warpt  on  the  road.'  The 
lady  had  her  revenge,  however,  for  meeting  the  beau  one  day 
in  the  Grove,  as  she  toddled  along  with  her  do^  and  being  im- 
pudently asked  by  him  if  she  knew  the  name  of  Tobit's  do^ 
she  answered  quickly, '  Yes,  sir,  hb  name  was  Nash,  and  a  most 
impudent  dog  he  was  toa' 

It  is  due  to  Nash  to  state  that  he  made  many  attempts  to  put 
an  end  to  the  perpetual  system  of  scandal,  niiich  from  s<mie 
hidden  cause  seems  always  to  be  connected  with  mineral  qxings ; 
but  as  he  did  not  banish  the  okl  maids,  of  cootk  he  £uled. 
Of  the  young  ladies  and  their  reputation  he  took  a  kind  of 
patcnal  care,  and  in  that  day  they  seem  to  have  needed  it,  for 
even  at  nineteen,  those  who  had  any  money  to  lose,  staked  ti 
at  the  tables  with  as  modi  gusto  as  the  wrinkled,  puckered, 
greedy-eyed  'single  woman,'  of  a  certain  or  unceitain  age. 
Nash  protected  and  cantiooed  them,  and  even  gave  them  the 
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advantage  of  his  own  nhlimited  experience.    Witness,  for  in- 
stance, the  care  he  took  of  '  Miss  Sylvia,'  a  lovd j  heiress  who 
brooght  her^&ce  and  her  fortune  to  enslave  some  and  enridi 
others  of  the  loungers  of  Bath.    She  had  a  teniUe  love  (tf 
hazard,  and  very  litde  prudence,  so  that  Nash's  good  offices 
were  much  needed  in  the  case.    The  young  lady  soon  became 
the  standing  toast  at  all  the  dubs  and  suppers^  and'  lovers  of 
her,  or  her  ducats,  crowded  round  her;  but  thou|^  at  thattime 
she  might  have  made  a  brilliant  matx^  she  chosc^  as  youqg 
women  will  do,  to  fix  her  afiiections  upon  one  (tf  the  worst  men 
in  Bath,  who,  naturally  enough,  did  not  return  them.    When 
this  individual,  as  a  climax  to  his  misadventures,  was  dapt  into 
prison,  the  devoted  young  creature  gave  the  greater  part  of  her 
fortune  in  order  to  pay  off  his  debts,  and  filling  into  disrepute 
firom  this  act  of  generosity,  which  was^  of  course,  inteqireted 
after  a  woridly  fiishion,  she  seems  to  have  lost  her  honour  with 
her  fame,  and  the  fair  Sylvia  took  a  position  which  could  not 
be  creditable  to  her.    At  last  the  poor  giri,  weary  of  slights, 
and  overcome  with  shame,  took  her  silk  sash  and  hanged  her- 
sel£    The  terrible  event  made  a  nine  hours* — not  nine  days' — 
sensation  in  Bath,  which  was  too  busy  with  mains  and  aces  to 
care  about  the  fate  of  one  who  had  long  sunk  out  of  its  drdes. 
When  Nash  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power,  the  adulation 
he  received  was  somewhat  of  a  parody  on  the  flatteiy  of  cour^ 
tiers.    True,  he  had  his  bards  from  Grub  Street  who  sang  his 
praises,  and  he  had  letters  to  show  from  Sarah  of  Marlborough 
and  others  of  that  calibre,  but  his  chief  worshippers  were  cooks, 
musicians,  and  even  imprisoned  highwaymen— one  of  whom 
disdosed  the  secrets  of  the  craft  to  him — ynho  wrote  him  dedi- 
cations, letters,  poems,  and  what  not    The  good  dty  of  Bath 
set  up  his  statue,  and  did  Newton  and  Pope*  the  great  honour 
of  playing  *  supporters'  to  him,  irbi<^  didted  fipom  Chesterfidd 
some  well-known  lines : — 

'This  statue  placed  the  busts  between 

Adds  to  the  satire  strengdi ; 
Wisdom  aad  Wit  are  little  seen. 
Bat  FoUy  at  fuU  length.' 


•  A  fuU-length  statne  of  Nash  was  placed  between  busts  of  Newtoo  and 
iHipe. 
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MetnwhOe  his  private  character  was  none  of  the  best    He 
had  in  early  life  had  one  attachment,  besides  that  unfortunate 
afiair  for  which  his  friends  had  removed  him  from  Oxford,  and 
in  that  had  behaved  with  great  magnanimity.    The  young  lady 
had  honestly  told  him  that  he  had  a  rival ;  the  Besw  sent  for 
him,  settled  on  her  a  fortune  equal  to  that  her  father  intended 
for  her,  and  himself  presented  her  to   the    favoured  suitor. 
Now,  however,  he  seems  to  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  matri- 
mony, and  gave  himself  up  to  mistresses,  who  cared  more  for 
hb  gold  than  for  himself.     It  was  an  awkward  conclusion  to 
Nash's  generous  act  in  that  one  case,  that  before  a  year  had 
passed,  the  bride  ran  away  with  her  husband's  footman ;  yet, 
though  it  disgusted  him  with  ladies,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
cured  him  of  his  attachment  to  the  sex  in  general 

In  the  height  of  his  glory  Nash  was  never  ashamed  of  re- 
ceiving adulation.  He  was  as  fond  ol  flatteiy  as  Le  Grand 
Mooaique — and  he  paid  for  it  too— whether  it  came  from  a 
prince  or  a  chair-man.  Every  day  brought  him  some  fresh 
meed  of  praise  in  prose  or  verse,  and  Nash  was  always  de- 
lighted. 

But  his  sun  was  to  set  in  time.  His  fortune  went  when 
gaming  was  put  down,  for  he  had  no  other  means  of  subsist- 
ence. Yet  he  lived  on  :  he  had  not  the  good  sense  to  die ; 
and  he  reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-seven.  In  his  old 
age  he  was  not  only  garrulous,  but  bngging :  he  told  stories  of 
his  exploits,  in  which  he,  Mr.  Richard  Nash,  came  out  as  the 
first  swordsman,  iwimmer,  leaper,  and  what  not  But  by  this 
time  people  began  to  doubt  Mr.  Richard  Nash's  king-bow,  and 
the  yams  he  spun  were  listened  to  with  impatience.  He  grew 
rude  and  testy  in  his  old  age ;  suspected  Qoin.  the  actor,  who 
was  living  at  Bath,  of  an  intention  to  supplant  him ;  made 
coarse,  impertinent  repartees  to  the  visitors  at  that  dty,  and  in 
general  raised  up  a  dislike  to  himself.  Yet,  as  other  monardis 
have  had  their  eulogists  in  sober  mind,  Nash  had  his  in  one  of 
the  most  depraved;  and  Anstey,  the  low-minded  author  of 
'The  New  Bath  Guide,*  panegyrized  him  a  short  time  after  hia 
death  in  the  following  verses : — 


A  Paiugyrie, 

mr  order  and  Imbo^  cMiblUi  thdr  thnMe  i 
For  oRitr,  andbau^,  ud  JMt  ngolcfio^ 
Soppatt  an  Iha  wotk*  ef  tUi  tunta  enado*. 
FertbK  In eoopi^ao to mondi b«low. 
The  fDdt,  tbdr  pacnUwr  bfoor  to  Anr, 
Seat  HsmB  to  Bath  ta  Iba  A^B  «(•  ben : 
.nat  gnuKboa  of  Adn  cuna  doan  &om  abom 
^b  bias  an  Iba  niteBi  flf  fbaaara  aad  Idm  : 
Td  lead  Iba  Ur  ajn^  thio' the  mriow  BMM, 
Bri^bM^Wmidal.  Ui  (kir  aod  ^n : 

fir  SaOmMtlUlnKHd.  aad  QPTriM  ODMB : 
A*  when  iB  •  Hdan  Mkhtftal  and  g^, 
WbcR  Flam  fiWoot  t^tedMm  W  dbplar. 
Hw  nnM  hndntho*  with  plcann  ««  fior, 
Contend  aWiiiaTdMai  to  ddkiehBa; 

Pdu  eadi  adoriferaai  plant  hi  Iti  otdar ; 
The  mjFTtle  be  nu«e«.  the  loee  and  Iba  Mr. 
WHh  Ifi^  and  aaca.  and  daOMown-^ ; 
Sweei  peas  and  nraet  onnge*  aU  he  dbpMea, 
AtoDoe  tongakbolh  toot  aja  and  toot  noML 
Loog  reign'd  the  gnat  Nail^  tUi  oamlpotcM  had, 
Ropected  by  youlh,  and  by  nuenti  ■doT'd  ; 
For  him  not  enough  at  a  boll  (o  pccwle, 
The  unwary  and  beaallful  nymph  would  he  guide : 
Ofllell  her  a  tale,  how  the  cndalam  maid 
By  man.  by  pnfidioui  man,  ii  betrayed  : 


TauEht  Chwily'i  hud  to 


n  have  bii  teoder  oonpaMlaa  exprett ; 

But  atas  I  be  )i  gooe^  and  the  dqr  can  tdl 

How  in  ytan  and  bi  ^017  hmenled  be  ML 

Him  moaro'd  an  tlw  Dryadt  on  Omntton'i  mount  i 

Him  Airaa  deflor'd.  Um  Iba  nymph  of  Ibe  lounl, 

"Dm  oyitaUine  Hream. 

Then  peiiih  hit  pkMra — htatfatnedec^ — 

A  tribute  more  laMbig  the  Mbk>  ihaD  pay. 

If  true,  what  philaKipben  all  will  aanra  ut. 

Who  diMent  nan  the  doetrine  of  gnat  Epkum^ 


To  pieiide  at  her  balbia  a  raeuHOoloBT'd  bearer. 
TTien  peace  tohiiaaiia — anrgrlefbeaippreal. 
Stooe  we  find  wch  a  phoeoli  ni  qning  from  hit  neat : 
Xbid  heaven  has  leni  ui  another  proftiicr. 
Who  foUowi  the  Mcpa  of  bb  gnat  pndeoeeNr. ' 

The  end  of  the  Bath  Beau  was  somewhat  lets  tragical  than 
that  of  his  London  sutxxssor — Bnunmell.  Nash,  ia  his  (M 
age  and  povet^,  himg  about  the  clubs  and  lupper-tablea,  bat- 
ton-holed  youngsters,  who  thought  him  a  bor^  spun  his  long 
yams,  and  tried  to  insist  on  obsolete  fiisluou^  when  near  the 
end  of  his  life's  century. 
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The  clergy  took  more  care  of  faim  (has  the  roongster*. 
They  heard  that  Naah  wis  an  octogenarian,  and  likcl]'  to  die 
in  his  sins,  and  resolved  to  do  their  best  to  shrive  him.  Wor- 
thy and  well-mcamng  men  accordingly  wrote  him  long  letter^ 
in  which  there  was  a  deal  of  warning,  and  there  jras  nothing 
which  Nash  dreaded  so  much.  As  long  as  there  was  immediate 
fear  of  death,  he  was  pious  and  humble;  the  moment  the  fear 
bad  passed,  he  was  jovial  and  indifferent  again.  His  especial 
delist,  to  the  last,  seems  to  have  been  swearing  against  the 
doctors,  whom  he  treated  like  the  individual  in  Anstey's  '  Bath 
Guide,'  shying  their  medicines  out  of  window  upon  their  own 
heads.  Bat  the  waiy  old  Bcckoner  called  him  in,  in  due  time^ 
with  bis  broken,  empty-chested  voice;  and  Nash  was  forced  to 
obey.  Death  claimed  him— and  much  good  it  got  of  him — in 
1761,  at  the  age  of  ei^ty-teves:  there  are  few  beaux  libo 
lived  10  long. 

Thus  ended  a  life,  of  which  the  moral  lay,  so  to  speak,  out 
of  iL  The  worthies  of  Bath  were  true  to  the  worship  of  Folly, 
whom  Anstey  so  well,  thoo^  indelicately,  describes  as  there 
conceiving  Fashion;  and  though  Nash,  old,  slovenly,  diire- 
tpected,  bad  long  ceased  to  be  either  beau  or  monarch,  treated 
his  huge  unlovely  corpse  with  the  honour  due  to  the  great— 
or  liiUc.  His  funeral  was  as  glorious  as  that  of  any  hero,  and 
lar  more  showy,  though  mudi  less  solemn,  than  the  burial  of 
Sir  John  kloore.  Perhaps  for  a  bit  of  prose  flummery,  by  way 
of  contrast  to  Wolfe's  lines  on  the  laHer  event,  there  b  little  to 
equal  the  account  b  a  contemporary  paper : — '  Sorrow  sate 
upon  every  fac^  and  even  childroi  Usped  that  their  sovereign 
was  no  more.  The  awfulness  of  the  solemnity  made  the  deep- 
est impression  on  the  minds  of  the  distressed  inhabitants. 
The  peasant  dtsomtinned  his  toil,  the  ox  rested  from  the 
plough,  all  future  seemed  to  sympathise  with  their  loss,  and 
the  muflled  bells  rung  a  peal  of  bob-nujor.' 

The  Bean  left  litde  bdhind  him,  and  that  little  not  wostb 
much,  even  including  his  lenown.  Host  of  the  prcMOtt 
which  fook  or  flatterers  had  made  him,  had  long  since  been 
sent  {Ma  aw  tamlt;  a  few  trinkets  and  pictara^  and  a  fcw 
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books;  irtiidi  probaUy  he  luul  nerer  read,  constititted  lua  litifle 
Hon.* 

Bath  and  Tonbridge — for  he  had  aimexed  that  l«ner  kingdom 
to  his  own — had  leason  to  mourn  him,  for  be  had  almost  made 
them  «tAt  they  were  \  but  the  countiy  has  not  mudi  cause  to 
thank  the  upholder  of  gaminj^  the  insdtutor  of  silly  fashion, 
and  the  high-priest  of  folly.  Yet  Nash  was  free  from  many 
vices  we  should  expect  to  .find  in  sudi  a  man.  He  did  not 
drink,  for  instance ;  one  glass  of  wine,  and  a  moderate  quanti^ 
of  small  beer,  being  his  allowance  for  dinner.  He  was  early 
in  his  hours,  and  made  others  sensible  in  theirs.  He  was  gene- 
rous and  charitable  when  he  had  the  money;  and  when  he 
had  not  he  took  care  to  moke  his  subjects  subscribe  it  In  a 
word,  there  have  been  worse  men  and  greater  fools ;  and  we 
may  again  ask  iriiether  diose  iriio  obeyed  and  flattered  him 
were  not  more  contemptible  than  Beau  Nash  himself 

So  much  for  the  powers  of  impudence  and  a  fine  coat  I 

>e  Utter  jean  of  hit  Uc  t)r  th*  .Co(^ 
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at  Pitfis.— Zeal  for  the  Oranfe  Cane.— A  Jacobite  Hero.— The  Trial  ci 
Atterboiy.  —  Wharton's  Defence  of  the  Bishop.  —  HTpocritical  Signs  of 
PBrileaoe.- Sir  Robert  Walpole  duped.— Vetr  Trymf.— The  Duke  oT 
Wharton's  'Whens.'- Military  dory  at  Gibimhar.  — 'Unde  Horace.*— 
Wharton  to  *  Unde  Horace.'— The  Doke's  Inpadeace.- Hifh  Treason.— 
Wharton's  Ready  Wit— Last  Extremities.— Sad  Days  in  Paris.— Hii  Last 
Jovney  to  Spain. — His  Death  in  a  BeraanUae  Conircnt. 

an  illustration  were  wanted  of  that  character  unstable 
as  water  which  shall  not  excel,  this  duke  would  at 
once  supply  it:  if  we  had  to  warn  genius  against 
Self-indulgence — some  clever  boy  against  extravagance — some 
poet  against  the  bottle — this  is  the  'shocking  example'  we 
should  select :  if  we  wished  to  show  how  the  most  ^endid 
talents,  the  greatest  wealth,  the  most  careful  education,  the 
roost  unusual  advantages,  may  all  prove  useless  to  a  man  who 
is  too  vain  or  too  frivolous  to  use  them  properly,  it  is  enough 
to  dte  that  nobleman,  whose  acts  gained  for  him  the  name  of 
the  imfamaus  Duke  of  Wharton.  Never  was  character  more 
mercinial,  or  life  more  unsettled  dian  his ;  never,  perhaps,  were 
more  changes  crowded  into  a  fewernumber  of  yean,  more  £une 
and  infamy  gathered  into  so  short  a  qxice.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  when  Pope  wanted  a  man  to  hold  up  to  the  scorn  of  the 
world,  as  a  sample  of  wasted  abilities,  it  was  \Vharton  that  he 
chose,  and  his  lines  rise  in  grandeur  in  proportion  to  the  vile- 
ness  of  the  theme : 


'Wharton,  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  onr  days, 
VHwse  rnlinf  pan  ion  was  a  love  of  praise, 
Bofn  with  whatc'er  covid  win  it  froM  the 

WoaMn  ■■mI  Cools  nuist  like  him  or  he  dies ! 
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Thoufa  nptared  nuta  baan  oa  all  ba  tpekit, 
like  1^  mmt  fatO  him  muUr  of  the  joke. 

'Shall  puti  lo  nriom  aim  M  nothliu;  ■>««  ? 
HcD  tbine  a  TiOSj  and  m  Wilmot  too. 

Tina  with  Midi  ^  of  nattm  aad  of  nb 
And  mallac  BOt^c  bn'  -•      - 

Omvn  an  to  all  from  ID 


And  then  those  memorable 


*A  trrau  to  ihe  wife  bit  bean  anvnd, 
A  i^d  (o  tbe  HOT  Idiw  be  loved  ; 
He dla,  nd  ouUan  ofeadi  dmicJi  aad Haw ; 
Aad,.baiiler«illl  fltKldoii^  jet  not  great' 

Tlioiigh  it  may  be  doobted  if  the  'lust  of  praise'  was  the  cause 
of  his  eccentricities,  so  much  as  an  utter  restlessness  and  insta- 
bili^  of  character.  Pope's  description  is  sufficieotly  coirect^  and 
will  pn^uie  us  for  one  of  the  most  disappointing  lives  we  could 
well  have  to  read. 

Philip,  Duke  of  \Vhaiton,  was  one  of  those  men  of  whom  an 
Irishman  would  say,  that  they  were  fortunate  before  they  woe 
born.  His  ancestors  bequeathed  him  a  name  that  stood  high 
in  England  for  bravery  and  excellence.  The  first  of  the  house. 
Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  had  won  his  peerage  fiom  Hemy  VIIL 
for  routing  some  15,000  Scots  with  500  men,  and  other  gallant 
deeds.  From  his  father  the  marquis  he  inherited  mudi  of  his 
talents ;  but  for  the  heroism  of  the  former,  he  seems  to  have 
received  it  only  in  the  extravagant  form  of  foolhaidiness.  Wal- 
pole  remembered,  but  could  not  tell  where,  a  ballad  he  wrote 
on  being  arrested  by  the  guard  in  St  James's  Park,  for  singing 
the  Jacobite  song,  '  The  King  shall  have  his  own  again,'  aad 
4]ttotes  two  lines  to  show  that  he  was  not  ashamed  ot  his  own 
cowardice  on  the  occasion : — 


At  the  siege  of  Gifanltar,  where  he  took  np  arms  agidnst  hit 


ISO  His  Early  Years. 

own  king  and  coantry,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  alone  one  night 
to  the  very  waUs  of  Uie  town,  and  challenged  the  outpost  They 
asked  him  who  he  was,  and  when  he  replied,  openly  enough, 
*  The  Duke  of  Wharton,'  they  actually  allowed  him  to  return 
without  either  firing  on  or  capturing  him.  The  story  seems 
somewhat  apocryphal,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  English 
soldiers  may  have  refrained  from  violence  to  a  well-known  mad- 
cap nobleman  of  their  own  nation. 

Philip,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  ^Vharton,  at  that  time  only  a 
baron,  was  bom  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  ainl  came  into  the  world  endowed  with  every  quality 
which  might  have  made  a  great  man,  if  he  had  only  added 
wisdom  to  them.  His  father  wished  to  make  him  a  brilliant 
statesman,  and,  to  have  a  better  chance  of  doing  so,  kept  him 
at  home,  ainl  had  him  educated  under  his  own  eye.  He  seems 
to  have  easily  and  rapidly  acquired  a  knowledge  of  classical 
languages ;  and  his  memory  was  so  good  that  when  a  boy  of 
thirteen  he  could  repeat  the  greater  part  of  the  '  iEndd'  and 
of  Horace  by  heart  His  father's  keen  perception  did  not 
allow  him  to  stop  at  classics ;  and  he  wisely  prepared  him  for 
the  career  to  which  he  was  destined  by  the  study  of  history, 
ancient  and  modem,  and  of  English  literature,  and  by  teaching 
him,  even  at  that  early  age,  the  art  of  thinking  and  m-riting  on 
any  given  subject,  by  proposing  theipes  for  essays.  There  is 
certainly  no  surer  mode  of  developing  the  reflective  ainl  reason- 
ing powers  of  the  mind ;  and  the  boy  progressed  with  a  rapidity 
which  was  almost  abrming.  Oratory,  too,  was  of  course  culti- 
vated, and  to  this  end  the  young  nobleman  was  made  to  recite 
before  a  small  audience  passages  from  Shakspeare,  and  even 
speeches  which  had  been  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lord% 
and  we  may  be  certain  he  showed  no  bashfulness  in  this  dis- 
pUy. 

He  was  precocious  beyond  measure,  and  at  sixteen  was  a 
maiL  His  first  act  of  folly— or,  perhaps,  ht  thought,  of  man- 
hood—<ame  off  at  this  early  age.  He  fell  in  love  with  the 
daughter  ol  a  Major-General  Holmes;  and  though  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  in  that,  for  nine-tenths  of  us  have  been 
love-mad  at  as  early  an  age,  he  did  what  fortunately  very  Urn 
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do  in  a  first  love  affair,  he  xnairied  the  adored  one.  Early  mar- 
riages are  often  extolled,  and  jusdy  enough,  as  saf(^;uards  against 
profligate  habits,  but  this  one  seems  to  have  had  the  contiaiy 
effect  on  young  Philip.  His  wife  was  in  every  sense  too  good 
for  him:  he  was  madly  in  love  with  her  at  firs^  but  soon  shame- 
fully and  openly  faithless.    Pope's  line — 

'  A  tyrant  to  the  wife  his  heart  approved,' 

requires  explanation  here.  It  is  said  that  she  did  not  present 
her  boy-husband  with  a  son  for  three  years  after  their  marriage 
and  on  this  child  he  set  great  value  and  great  hopes.  About 
that  time  he  left  his  wife  in  the  coimtry,  intending  to  amuse 
himself  in  town,  and  ordered  her  to  remain  behind  with  the 
child  The  poor  deserted  woman  well  knew  what  was  the  real 
object  of  this  journey,  and  could  not  endure  the  separation.  In 
the  hope  of  keeping  her  young  husband  out  of  harm,  and  none 
the  less  because  she  loved  him  very  tenderly,  she  followed  him 
soon  after,  taking  the  little  Marquis  of  Malmsbury,  as  the  young 
live  branch  was  called,  with  her.  The  duke  was,  of  course,  dis- 
gusted, but  his  anger  was  turned  into  hatred,  when  the  child, 
which  he  had  hoped  to  make  his  heir  and  successor,  caught  in 
town  the  small-pox,  and  died  in  infancy.  He  was  furious  with 
his  wife,  refused  to  see  her  for  a  long  time,  and  treated  her  with 
unrelenting  coldness. 

Tlie  early  marriage  was  much  to  the  distaste  of  Philip's  father, 
who  had  been  lately  made  a  marquis,  and  who  hoped  to  arrange 
a  very  grand  'alliance'  for  his  petted  son.  He  was,  in  fact,  so 
much  grieved  by  it,  that  he  was  fool  enough  to  die  of  it  in 
1 7 15,  and  the  marchioness  survived  him  only  about  a  year, 
being  no  less  disgusted  with'  the  licentiousness  which  she  al- 
ready discovered  in  her  Young  Hopeful 

She  did  what  she  could  to  set  him  right,  and  the  young 
married  man  was  shipped  off  with  a  tutor,  a  French  Huguenot, 
who  was  to  take  him  to  Geneva  to  be  educated  as  a  Protestant 
and  a  Whig.  The  yotmg  scamp  declined  to  be  either.  He  was 
taken,  by  way  of  seeing  the  world,  to  the  petty  comts  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  course  to  that  of  Hanover,  which  had  kindly  sent 
us  the  worst  family  that  ever  disgraced  the  English  tlirone,  and 


I  $2  Wharton  takes  Leave  of  his  Tutor. 

by  die  various  princes  and  grand-dukes  received  with  all  die 
honours  due  to  a  young  British  nobleman. 

The  tutor  and  his  charge  setUed  at  last  at  Geneva,  and  my 
young  lord  amused  himself  with  tormenting  his  strict  guardian. 
Walpole  tells  us  that  he  once  roused  him  out  of  bed  only  to 
borrow  a  pin.  There  b  no  doubt  that  he  led  the  worthy  man 
a  sad  life  of  it;  and  to  put  a  climax  to  his  conduct,  ran  away 
from  him  at  last,  leaving  with  him,  by  way  of  hostage,  a  young 
bear-cub — probably  quite  as  tame  as  himself— which  he  had 
picked  up  somewhere,  and  grown  very  fond  of— birds  of  a 
feather,  seemingly — ^with  a  message,  which  showed  more  wit 
than  good-nature,  to  this  effect : — '  Being  no  longer  able  to 
bear  with  your  ill-usage,  I  think  proper  to  be  gone  from  you ; 
however,  that  you  may  not  want  company,  I  have  left  jrou  the 
bear,  as  the  most  suitable  companion  in  the  world  that  could 
be  picked  out  for  you.* 

The  tutor  had  to  console  himself  with  a  tu  ptofue^  for  the 
young  scapegrace  had  found  his  way  to  Lyons  in  October,  1716, 
and  then  did  the  very  thing  his  father's  son  should  not  have 
done.  The  Chevalier  de  St  George,  the  Old  Pretender;  James 
III.,  or  by  iHiatever  other  aHas  you  prefer  to  call  him,  having 
failed  in  his  attempt  '  to  have  his  own  again'  in  the  preceding 
year,  was  then  holding  high  court  in  high  dudgeon  at  Avignon. 
Any  adherent  would,  of  course,  be  welcomed  with  open  arms; 
and  when  the  ]roung  marquis  wrote  to  him  to  offer  his  allegi- 
ance, sending  with  his  letter  a  fine  entire  hofse  as  a  peace  ofler- 
ing,  he  was  warmly  reqx>nded  ta  A  pemn  of  rank  was  at 
once  despatched  to  bring  the  youth  to  the  ex-iegal  court;  he 
was  welcomed  with  much  enthusiasm,  and  the  empty  tide  of 
Duke  of  Northumberland  at  once,  most  kindly,  coiiferred  on 
him.  However,  the  ]roung  marquis  does  not  seem  to  have^v^ 
the  exile's  court,  for  ht  stayed  there  one  day  only,  and  return- 
ing to  Lyons,  set  off  to  enjoy  himself  at  Paris.  AVith  mndi 
wit,  no  prudence,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  money,  whidi  be 
threw  about  with  the  recklessness  of  a  boy  just  escaped  from 
his  tutor,  he  could  not  fail  to  succeed  in  that  capital;  and, 
accordingly,  the  English  received  him  with  open  arms.  Even 
the  ambassador,  Lotd  Stair,  though  he  had  heard  fumoucs  of 
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his  wild  dcongs,  invited  bim  repeatedly  to  dinner  and  did  hia 
bes^  by  advice  and  waimng,  to  keep  bim  out  of  haim'a  way, 
YouDg  Philip  bad  a  honor  of  piecepton^  paid  or  gutnitom^  and 
treated  the  pleoipotentiaiy  with  the  aame  coohwn  as  be  had 
served  the  Huguenot  tutor.  When  the  ibtmer,  praisiDg  Ae  late 
maiqni^  expressed — hf  way  of  a  slight  hint — a  hope  *  dot  he 
would  follow  so  niustiious  an  example  of  fiddity  to  hia  prince 
and  affection  to  his  conntiy,  by  treadmg  in  the  aame  step^* 
the  young  scamp  replied,  deveriy  enou^  *  That  he  thanked 
bis  excellenqr  for  bis  good  advic<^  and  as  his  ezcdlency  had 
also  a  worthy  and  deserving  father,  he  hoped  he  would  likewise 
copy  so  bright  an  example^  and  ticad  in  aD  his  steps  i  the  pertK 
ness  of  which  was  pertinent  enough,  for  (dd  Ixxd  Stair  had 
taken  a  di^graccTuI  part  against  bis  sovereign  in  Qie  massacre 
of  Glcncoe. 

His  frolics  at  Paris  were  of  the  most  reckless  character  for  a 
young  noblemaiL  At  the  ambassador's  own  taUe  he  would 
occasionally  send  a  servant  to  some  one  of  die  guests,  to  ask 
him  to  join  in  the  Old  Chevalier's  health,  though  it  was  almost 
treason  at  that  time  to  mention  his  name  even.  And  again, 
when  the  windows  at  die  embassy  had  been  broken  by  a  young 
English  Jacobite,  who  was  forthwith  committed  to  Fort  I'Evtqu^ 
the  hare-brained  marquis  proposed,  out  of  revenge  to  break 
ihem  a  second  time,  and  only  abandoned  the  project  becntse 
he  could  get  no  one  to  join  him  in  it  Lend  Stair,  however, 
had  too  much  sense  to  be  o&endcd  at  the  folliet  (tf  •  boy  <k 
seventeen,  even  though  that  tx^  «*»  the  representative  of  a 
great  English  family ;  he,  probably,  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  recall  him  to  his  allegiance  by  kindness  and  advic^  than, 
by  resenting  his  behaviour,  to  drive  him  irrevocably  to  die 
opposite  party;  but  he  was  doubdess  conndeiaUy  lelieved 
when,  after  leading  a  wild  life  in  the  C4iital  of  Fiance^  qtend- 
ing  his  money  lavishly,  and  doing  predsdy  eveiydiing  iriiich 
a  young  English  nobleman  ought  not  to  do*  my  hxd  marquis 
took  his  departure  in  December,  1716. 

The  polUical  education  he  had  received  now  made  the  nn- 
stable  youth  ready  and  anxious  to  shine  in  the  State ;  but  being 
yet  under  age,  he  could  not,  of  course,  take  his  seat  in  the 
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House  of  Lords.  Perhaps  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  won- 
derful abilities ;  perhaps,  as  Pope  declares,  he  was  thirsting  for 
praise,  and  wished  to  display  them;  certainly  he  was  itching 
to  become  an  orator,  and  as  he  could  not  sit  in  an  English 
Paiiiament,  he  remembered  that  he  had  a  peerage  in  Ireland, 
as  Earl  of  Rathfemhame  and  Marquis  of  Catherlogh,  and  off" 
he  set  to  see  if  the  Milesians  would  stand  upon  somewhat  less 
ceremony.  He  was  not  disappointed  there.  'His  brilliant 
parts,'  we  are  told  by  contemporary  writers,  but  rather,  we 
should  think,  his  reputation  for  wit  and  eccentricity,  'found 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Hibernian  quicksilvers,  and  in  spite  of 
his  years,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Irish  House  of  Lords.' 

When  a  friend  had  reproached  him,  before  he  left  France^ 
with  infidelity  to  the  principles  so  long  espoused  by  his  family, 
he  is  reported  to  have  replied,  characteristically  enough,  that 
'he  had  pawned  his  principles  to  Gordon,  the  Chevalier^s 
banker,  for  a  considerable  sum,  and,  till  he  could  repay  him, 
be  must  be  a  Jacobite ;  but  when  that  was  done,  he  would 
again  return  to  the  Whigs.*  It  is  as  likely  as  not  that  he  bor- 
rowed from  Gordon  on  the  strength  of  the  Chevalier's  favour, 
for  though  a  marquis  in  his  own  right,  he  was  even  at  this 
period  always  in  want  of  cash ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  die 
speech,  exhibiting  the  grossest  want  of  any  sense  of  honour,  is 
in  thorough  keeping  with  his  aAer-life.  But  whether  he  paid 
Gordon  on  his  return  to  England — which  is  highly  improbable 
—or  whether  he  had  not  honour  enough  to  keep  his  compact — 
which  is  extremely  likely — there  vi  no  doubt  that  my  loid  mar^ 
quis  began,  at  this  period,  to  qualify  himself  for  the  post  of 
parish-weathercock  to  St  Stephens. 

His  eariy  defection  to  a  roan  who,  whether  rightful  heir  or 
not,  had  that  of  romance  in  his  history  which  is  even  now  snfB* 
dent  to  make  oar  jroung  ladies  '  thorough  Jacobites*  at  heart; 
was  easily  to  be  excused,  on  the  plea  of  youth  aiKl  high 
spirit  The  same  excuse  does  not  explain  his  n|nd  return  to 
Whiggery — in  which  there  is  no  romance  at  all — the  motncnt 
be  look  hb  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords^  There  is  ooljr 
one  way  to  explain  the  zeal  with  which  he  now  advocated  the 
Oruifc  cause ;  he  must  have  been  either  a  very  des^oipg 
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Imave,  or  a.  very  unprincipled  fooL  As  he  gained  nothing  bjr 
the  change  but  a  dukedom  for  which  he  did  not  care,  and  as 
he  caied  for  little  else  that  the  government  could  give  him,  we 
may  acquit  him  of  any  very  deep  motives.  On  the  odier  hand, 
his  life  and  some  of  his  letteis  show  tha^  with  a  vast  imonnt 
of  bravado,  he  was  suflldently  a  cowaid.  When  supfdkatei^ 
he  was  always  obstinate;  when  nc^ected,  always  suppUcant 
Now  it  required  some  courage  in  those  days  to  be  a  Jacobite: 
Perhaps  he  cared  for  nothing  but  to  astonish  and  disgust  enty 
body  with  the  facility  with  which  he  could  turn  his  cos^  as  • 
hippodromist  does  with  the  ease  with  which  he  changes  his 
costume.  He  was  a  boy  and  a  peer,  and  he  would  make  pietly 
play  of  his  position.  He  had  considerable  talents,  and  now, 
as  he  sat  in  the  Irish  House,  devoted  them  entirely  to  the 
support  of  the  govenmienL 

For  the  next  four  years  he  was  employed,  on  the  one  hand 
in  political,  on  die  otiier  in  profligate  life.  He  shone  in  boA ;. 
and  vas  no  less  admired,  by  the  wits  of  those  day^  for  his 
speeches,  his  ailments,  and  hiszeal,  than  for  the  utter  disre- 
gard of  public  decency  he  displayed  in  his  vices.  Such  a  pro- 
mising youth,  adhering  to  the  government,  merited  some  mailc 
of  its  esteem,  and  accordingly,  before  attaining  the  age  o£  twenty- 
one,  he  was  rused  to  a  dukedom.  Being  of  agc^  he  took  Us 
seat  in  the  English  House  of  Lords,  and  had  not  been  long 
there  before  he  again  turned  coat,  and  came  out  in  the  li^t 
of  a  Jacobite  hera  It  was  now  that  he  gathered  most  of  his 
laurels. 

The  Hanoverian  monarch  had  been  on  the  English  throne 
some  six  years.  Had  the  Chevalier's  attempt  occurred  at  this 
period,  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  would  not  have  been  successfuL 
The  '  Old  Pretender '  came  too  soon,  the  '  Young  Fretenda ' 
too  late.  At  the  period  or  the  first  attempt,  the  public  had  bad 
no  time  to  contrast  Stuarts  and  Guelphs ;  at  that  of  the  second, 
they  had  foigotten  the  one  and  grown  accustomed  to  theother; 
but  at  the  moment  when  our  young  duke  appeared  on  the  bosuds 
of  the  senate  Ac  vices  of  the  Hanoverians  were  beginning  to 
draw  down  on  them  the  contempt  of  the  educated  and  the 
ridiculeof  the  vulgar;  and  pediaps  no  moment  could  have  been 
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more  favourable  for  advocating  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  If 
Wharton  had  had  as  much  energy  and  consistency  as  he  had 
talent  and  impudence,  he  might  have  done  much  towards  that 
desirable,  or  undesirable  end 

The  grand  question  at  this  time  before  the  House  was  the 
trial  of  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  demanded  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  The  man  had  a  spirit  almost  as  restless  as 
his  defender.  The  son  of  a  man  who  might  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  he  was  very  little  of  a  poet,  less  of  a 
priest,  but  a  great  deal  of  a  politician.  He  was  bom  in  1662,  so 
that  at  this  time  he  must  have  been  nearly  sixty  years  old.  He 
had  had  by  no  means  a  hard  life  of  it,  for  family  interest,  together 
with  eminent  talents,  procured  him  one  appointment  after 
another,  till  he  reached  the  bench  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  in  the 
reign  of  Anne.  He  had  already  distinguished  himsdf  in  several 
ways,  most,  perhaps,  by  controversies  with  Hoadly,  and  by  sundry 
high-church  motions.  But  after  his  elevation,  he  displayed  hb 
principles  more  boldly,  refused  to  sign  the  DedanUion  of  the 
Bishops,  which  was  somewhat  servilely  made  to  assure  George 
the  First  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Established  Church,  suspended 
the  curate  of  Gravesend  for  three  years  because  he  allowed  the 
Dutch  to  have  a  service  performed  in  his  church,  and  even,  it 
is  said,  on  the  death  of  Anne,  offered  to  proclaim  Ring  James 
in.,  and  head  a  procession  himself  in  his  lawn  sleeves.  The 
end  of  this  and  other  vagaries  was,  that  in  172a,  the  Govern- 
ment sent  him  to  the  Tower,  on  suspicion  of  being  connected 
with  a  plot  in  favour  of  the  Old  Chevalier.  The  case  excited 
no  little  attention,  for  it  was  long  since  a  bishop  had  been 
diarged  with  high  treason ;  it  was  added  that  his  gaolers  used 
him  rudely ;  and,  in  short,  public  sympathy  rather  went  akxig 
with  him  for  a  time.  In  March,  1723,  a  bill  was  pccsentcd  to 
the  Commons,  for  'inflicting  certain  pains  and  penalties  on 
Frands,  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  it  passed  that  House 
in  April ;  but  when  carried  up  to  the  Lords,  a  defence  was  re- 
solved on.  The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  00  May  isthf  and 
on  that  occasion  the  Duke  of  AVharton,  then  only  tweBty4biir 
3rears  old,  rote  and  delivered  a  speech  in  favour  of  the  bishopi 
This  oration  f»x  more  resembled  that  6L  a  lawyer  wiimmt  19 
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the  evidence  than  of  a  pailiainentai7  otator  tnlaigiiig  on  Ac 
gcnenl  issue.  ,It  vas  remaitable  for  the  deunen  of  its  ugu- 
ment,  the  wonderful  menuny  of  bets  it  diaphiTed,  and  the 
ease  and  lapidi^  vitii  wluch  it  annihilated  the  testimony  of 
various  witnesses  examined  before  die  House.  Itwasmildand 
modente,  able  and  snffiden^  bat  seeau  to  have  ladced  aU  dte 
enthusiasm  we  might  expect  from  one  irtio  was  afterwaids  so 
actire  a  paitisan  of  the  Chenliet'a  canse.  In  ahor^  striking  a» 
it  wa^  it  cannot  be  said  to  gjve  the  duke  any  claim  to  the  title 
of  a  great  orator;  it  would  lather  prove  that  he  mig^t  hare 
made  a  fitst-nte  lawya.  It  shows,  however,  that  bad  he  chosen 
to  iq^ly  himself  dOigendy  to  politic^  he  might  have  tnmcd  oat 
a  great  leader  of  the  Oppostioa 

Neither  this  speech  nor  the  bishop's  able  defence  saved  Mm; 
and  in  the  following  month  he  was  banished  the  kingdom^  and 
passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Paris. 

Wharton,  howeva,  was  not  content  with  the  House  as  an 
arena  of  political  agitation.  He  was  now  old  enough  to  have 
matured  his  principles  thoroughly,  and  he  completely  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  exiled  family.  He  amused  himself  with  agitat- 
ing throughout  the  country,  influencing  elections,  and  seeking 
popularity  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Wax-chaodlenf  Coin> 
pany.  It  is  a  proof  of  his  great  abilities,  so  shamefully  dnown 
away,  that  he  now,  during  die  course  of  right  mooth^  issued  a 
paper,  called  'The'  True  BrittHi,'  every  Monday  and  Friday, 
written  by  himself,  and  containing  varied  and  sensible  argu- 
ments in  support  of  his  opinions,  if  not  displaying  any  vast 
amount  of  original  genius.  This  paper,  on  the  model  of  'The 
Tatler,'  'The  Spectator,'  &c,  had  a  considerable  sale,  and  at- 
tained no  little  Celebris,  so  that  the  Duke  of  Whart(»  acquired 
the  teputati(Hi  of  a  literary  man  as  wdl  as  of  a  political 
leader. 

But;  whatever  he  m^t  have  been  in  either  capacity,  his  dis- 
gracefiil  life  soon  destroyed  all  hope  of  success  in  them.  He 
was  now  an  acknowledged  wit  about  town,  and  what  was  then 
almost  a  recognized  concomitant  of  diat  character,  an  acknow- 
ledged profiigate.  He  scattered  hit  large  fortune  in  the  most 
reckless  and  foolish  manner:  though  married,  his  moral  coit- 
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duct  was  as  bad  as  that  of  any  bachelor  of  the  day :  and  such 
was  his  extravagance  and  open  licentiousness,  that,  having 
wasted  a  princely  revenue,  he  was  soon  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
Chancery,  which  very  sensibly  vested  his  fortune  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  and  compelled  him  to  be  satisfied  with  an  income  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

The  young  rascal  now  showed  hypocritical  signs  of  penitence 
— he  was  always  an  adept  in  that  line — and  protested  he  would 
go  abroad  and  live  quietly,  till  his  losses  should  be  retrieved. 
There  is  little  doubt  that,  under  this  laudable  design,  he  con- 
cealed one  of  attaching  himself  closer  to  the  Chevalier  party, 
and  even  espousing  the  faith  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  or  pre- 
tender, whichever  he  may  have  been.  He  set  o£f  for  Vienna, 
leaving  his  wife  behind  to  die,  in  April,  1726.  He  had  long 
since  quarrelled  with  her,  and  treated  her  with  cruel  neglect, 
and  at  her  death  he  was  not  likely  to  be  much  afflicted.  It  is 
said,  that,  after  that  event,  a  ducal  family  offered  him  a  daughter 
and  large  fortune  in  marriage,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wharton 
declined  the  offer,  because  the  latter  was  to  be  tied  up,  and  he 
could  not  conveniently  tie  up  the  former.  However  this  may 
be,  he  remained  a  widower  for  a  short  time :  we  rhay  be  sore^ 
not  long. 

The  hypocrisy  of  going  abroad  to  retrench  was  not  long  tm- 
discovered.  The  fascinating  scapegrace  seems  to  have  de- 
lighted in  playing  on  the  credulity  of  others ;  and  Walpole 
relates  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  he  delivered  hit 
famous  speech  for  Atterbury,  he  sought  an  interview  with  the 
minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  expressed  great  contrition  at 
having  espoused  the  bishop's  cause  hitherto,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  speak  against  him  the  following  day.  The  minister  was 
taken  in,  and  at  the  duke's  request,  supplied  him  with  all  die 
main  arguments,  pro  and  con.  The  deceiver,  having  got  these 
well  into  his  brain — one  of  the  most  retentive — repaired  to  his 
London  haunts,  passed  the  night  in  drinking,  and  the  next  day 
produced  all  the  arguments  he  had  digested,  m  ike  biskoft 
favour. 

At  Vienna  he  was  well  received,  and  carried  oat  hb  private 
mbsioo  successfully,  but  was  too  restless  to  suy  in  one  pbcc^ 
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and  soon  set  off  for  Madrid    Tired  now  of  politics^  he  took  a 
turn  at  love.    He  was  a  poet  after  a  fashion,  for  the  pieces  he 
hais  left  are  not  very  good :  he  was  a  fine  gentleman,  always 
spending  more  money  than  he  had,  and  b  said  to  have  been 
handsome.    His  portraits  do  not  give  ns  tins  impiession :  the 
features  are  not  very  r^lar;  and  diou|^  not  coarse^  are  cer- 
tainly fu^  refined    The  moudi,  someiriiat  sensual,  is  still  much 
firmer  than  his  character  would  lead  us  to  expiect;  the  nose 
sharp  at  the  point,  but  cogitative  at  the  nostrils;  the  eyes  l<mg 
but  not  laige;  while  the  raised  brow  has  all  that  openness  which 
he  displayed  in  the  indecency  of  his  vices^  but  not  in  any 
honesty  in  his  political  career.    In  a  word,  the  face  is  not 
attractive.    Yet  he  is  described  as  having  had  a  brilliant  com- 
plexion, a  lively,  vaiying  expression,  and  a  charm  of  person  and 
manner  that  was  quite  irresistible.    Whether  on  tins  account^ 
or  for  his  talents  and  wit,  which  were  really  shining^  his  new 
Juliet  fell  as  deeply  in  love  with  him  as  he  with  her. 

She  was  maid  of  honour— and  a  highly  honourable  maid — to 
the  Queen  of  Spain.  The  Irish  rq;iment8  long  employed  in 
the  Spanish  service  had  become  more  or  less  naturalized  in  that 
country,  which  accounts  for  the  great  number  of  thoroughly 
Milesian  names  still  to  be  found  there^  some  of  them,  as 
0*Donnell,  owned  by  men  of  high  distinctioiL  Among  other 
officers  who  had  settled  with  their  families  in  the  Peninsula  was 
a  Colonel  O'Byroe,  who,  like  most  of  his  countrymen  there, 
died  penniless,  leaving  his  widow  with  a  pension  and  his 
daughter  without  a  sixpence.  It  can  well  be  imagined  that  an 
offer  from  an  English  duke  was  not  to  be  sneezed  at  by  either 
Mrs.  or  Miss  O'Byme ;  but  there  were  some  grave  obstacles  to 
the  match.  The  duke  was  a  Protestant  But  what  of  that? — 
he  had  never  been  encumbered  with  religion,  nor  even  with  a 
decent  observance  of  its  institutions,  for  it  is  said  tha^  when  in 
England,  at  his  country  seat,  he  had,  to  show  how  little  he  cared 
for  respectability,  made  a  point  of  having  the  hounds  out  on  a 
Sunday  morning.  He  was  not  going  to  lose  a  pretty  girl  for 
the  sake  of  a  faith  with  which  he  had  got  disgusted  ever  since 
his  Huguenot  tutor  tried  to  make  him  a  sober  Christian.  He 
had  turned  coat  in  politics^  and  would  now  try  his  weathercock 
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ctpabnides  at  reb'gion.  Nothing  like  variety,  so  Romanist  he 
became. 

But  this  was  not  all :  his  friends  on  the  one  hand  objected 
to  his  marrying  a  penniless  girl,  and  hers,  on  the  other,  warned 
her  of  his  disreputable  character.  But  when  two  people  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  be  one,  such  trifles  as  these  are  of  no 
consequence.  A  far  more  trying  obstacle  was  the  absolute  re- 
fusal oif  her  Most  Catholic  Majesty  to  allow  her  maid  of  honour 
to  marry  the  duke. 

It  is  a  marvel  that  after  the  life  of  dissipation  he  had  led, 
this  man  should  have  retained  the  power  of  loving  at  alL  But 
everything  about  him  was  extravagant,  and  now  that  he  enter- 
tained a  virtuous  attachment,  he  was  as  wild  in  it  as  he  had 
been  reckless  'm  less  respectable  connections.  He  must  have 
been  sincere  at  the  time,  for  the  queen's  refusal  was  foUowed 
by  a  fit  of  depression  that  brought  on  a  low  fever.  The  queen 
heard  of  it,  and,  touched  by  the  force  of  his  devotion,  sent  him 
a  dieering  message.  The  moment  was  not  to  be  lost,  and,  in 
qptte  of  his  weak  state,  he  hurried  to  court,  threw  himself  at 
her  Majesty's  feet,  and  swore  he  must  have  his  lady-love  or  die. 
Thus  pressed,  the  queen  was  forced  to  consent,  but  warned 
him  that  he  would  repent  of  it  The  marriage  took  place,  and 
the  couple  set  off  to  Rome. 

Here  the  Chevalier  again  recdved  him  with  open  arms,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  displajring  his  imaginary  sovereignty 
by  bestowing  on  him  the  Order  of  the  Garter — a  politeness  the 
duke  returned  by  wearing  while  there  the  no  less  unrecognised 
title  of  Duke  of  Northumberland,  which  '  His  Majesty'  had 
fonnerly  conferred  on  him.  But  James  IIL,  though  no  saint, 
had  more  req)ect  for  decent  conduct  than  his  father  and  uncle; 
thedukesuioff  into  every  species  of  excess^  got  into  debt  as 


'  WkM  m«taD*t  joM,  Old  kmi  10  pqr  liit  dtbu; 
Aad  mwrttflMi  dwtUi  at  Mother  Bratt'i» 


Aad  ajr  poor  MfTri^g  h«n  ilttn  bt  at  pMoCi' I 


nyt  a  satirical  poem  of  the  day,  called  'The  Duke  of  Whar- 
ton's fraM/--was  Ruthless  to  the  wife  he  had  latdy  been  ifyiflf 
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(at;  and  in  Aott,  tuch  a  thorough  blickguud,  that  not, even 
the  Jacobites  coutd  tolente  him,  and  th^  turned  him  out  of 
flie  Holy  Ci^  till  be  should  leam  not  to  bring  diihopout  on 
the  court  of  their  fictitioui  wvereign. 

*  The  duke  was  not  dw  man  to  be  much  aibamed  of  himtd^ 
though  hit  poor  wife  may  now  have  b^nn  to  tiiink  her  hte 
mistren  in  the  Tigh^  and  he  was  probably  ^ad  of  an  excnte 
fat  another  change.  At  diii  time;  1797,  the  Spaniardi  wen 
determined  to  wrest  (Mbialtar  frnn  ita  Fj^ith  ddatdo^  and 
were  sending  thither  a  poweiful  army  under  the  cxMnmand 
of  Los  Torres.  The  Duke  had  tried  many  trades  with  more 
or  less  success,  and  now  thought  that  a  little  militiiy  glory 
would  tack  on  well  to  his  hi^y  honourable  biogn^y.  fix 
any  rate  there  was  novelty  in  the  din  of  war,  and  lac  novdty 
he  would  go  anywhere;  It  mattered  little  that  he  should  fight 
against  his  own  king  and  own  countrymen:  he  was  not  half 
blackguard  enough  yet,  he  may  have  thought ;  he  had  played 
traitor  for  some  time,  he  would  now  play  rebel  outright — the 
game  wat  wnth  the  candle. 

So  what  does  my  lord  duke  do  but  write  a  letter  (like  the 
Chinese  behind  their  mud-wall^  he  was  always  bold  enough 
when  well  secured  under  the  protection  of  the  pos^  and  was 
more  absurd  in  ink  even  than  in  action)  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
offering  him  his  services  as  a  volunteer  against '  Gib.'  Whether 
his  Most  Catholic  Majesty  thou^t  him  a  traitor,  a  madman,  or 
a  devoted  partisan  of  his  own,  docs  not  appear,  kti  without 
waiditg  for  an  answer — waiting  was  always  too  dull  work  for 
^Vbarton — he  and  his  wife  set  off  for  the  camp  bef<we  Gibraltar, 
introduced  themselves  to  the  Conde  in  Command,  were  re^ 
ceived  with  all  the  honour — let  us  tay  honours — due  to  a  duk^— 
and  established  themselves  comfortably  in  the  tanks  of  the 
enemy  of  England.  Sut  all  the  duke's  hopes  of  prowess  were 
blighted.  He  Had  good  opportunities.  Hie  Conde  de  los 
Torres  made  him  his  aide^e^camp,  and  sent  him  daily  into  the 
trenches  to  see  how  matters  went  on.  \Vhen  a  defence  of  « 
certain  Spanish  ontworic  was  resolved  upon,  the  dtikc^  from  his 
rank,  was  chosen  for  the  command.  Yet  in  the  trenches  he 
got  no  worse  wound  than  a  sU^t  one  OD  thefootfromaaidinter 
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of  a  shelly  and  this  he  afterwards  made  an  excuse  for  not  fight- 
ing a  duel  with  swords ;  and  as  to  the  outwork,  the  English 
abandoned  the  attack,  so  that  there  was  no  gloiy  to  be  found 
in  the  defence.     He  soon  grew  weary  of  such  inglorious  and 
rather  dirty  work  as  visiting  trenches  before  a  stronghold ;  and 
well  he  might ;  for  if  there  be  one  thing  duller  than  another 
and  less  satisfactory,  it  must  be  digging  a  hole  out  of  iHiich  to 
kill  yoox  brother  mortals ;  and  thinking  he  should  amuse  himself 
better  at  the  court,  he  set  off  for  Madrid    Here  the  king,  by  way 
of  reward  for  his  brilliant  services  in  doing  nothing,  made  him 
<oiand<iggngaU — whatever  that  may  be — of  an  Irish  r^ment ; 
a  very  poor  aggregate,  we  should  think.     But  my  lord  duke 
wanted  something  livelier  than  the  command  of  a  band  of 
Hispaniolized  Milesians ;  and  having  found  the  military  career 
somewhat  uninteresting,  wished  to  return  to  that  of  politics. 
He  remembered  with  gusto  the  frolic  life  of  the  Holy  City,  and 
the  political  excitement  in  the  Chevalier^s  court,  and  sent  off  a 
letter  to  '  His  Majesty  James  III.,'  expressing,  like  a  rusticated 
Oxonian,  his  penitence  for  having  been  so  naughty  the  last 
time,  and  offering  to  come  and  be  very  good  again.    It  is  to 
the  praise  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  that  be  had  woridly 
wisdom  enough  not  to  trust  the  gay  penitent    He  was  tired,  as 
everybody  else  was,  of  a  man  who  could  stick  to  nothing,  and 
did  not  seem  to  care  about  seeing  him  again.    Accordingly,  he 
replied  in  true  kingly  style,  blaming  him  for  having  taken  up 
arms  against  their  common  country,  and  tdling  him  in  polite 
lai>gh«ge — as  a  policeman  does  a  riotous  drunkard — that  he 
had  better  go  home.    The  duke  thought  so  too,  was  not  at  all 
offended  at  the  letter,  and  set  off,  by  way  of  returning  towards 
hb  Penates,  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  May,  1728. 

Horace  Walpole — not  tke  Horace — but  '  Uncle  Hocace,'  or 
'old  Horace,'  as  he  was  called,  was  then  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries.  Mr.  Walpole  was  one  of  the  Houghton 
'lot,*  a  brother  of  the  iamous  minister  Sir  Robert,  and  though 
less  celebrated,  almost  as  able  in  his  line.  He  had  distin- 
guished himself  m  various  diplomatic  appointments,  in  Spain, 
at  Hanover  and  the  Hague,  and  having  successfully  tackled 
Cirdind  Fkory,  the  successor  of  the  Richelictts  and  ^«^rint 
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It  Paris,  he  was  now  in  high  favour  at  home.  In  after  yean 
he  was  celebrated  for  his  duel  with  Chetwynd,  who,  when 
•Uncle  Horace'  had  in  the  House  expressed  a.  hope  that  die 
question  might  be  caiiied,  had  exclaimed, '  I  hope  to  see  yoa 
hanged  first  I'  '  You  hope  to  see  me  hanged  fiist,  do  you  7 
cried  Horace,  with  all  the  ferocity  of  the  Walpolea ;  and  there- 
upon, seizing  him  by  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  Uxx^ 
■hook  him  violently.  This  was  matter  enough  for  «  brace  of 
swords  and  coffee  for  four,  and  Mr.  Chetwynd  had  to  repeiU 
of  his  remark  after  being  severely  wounded.  In  those  d^rs 
our  honourable  House  of  Commons  was  as  much  an  arena  zX 
wild  beasts  as  the  American  senate  of  to-day. 

To  this  minister  our  noble  duke  wrote  a  hypocritical  letter, 
which,  as  it  shows  how  the  man  tvutf  write  penitendy,  is  worth 
transcribing. 

•Lions,  Jnzie  aS,  1738. 

'Sir, — Your  excellency  will  be  surpris'd  to  receive  a  letter 
from  mc ;  but  the  clemency  with  which  the  government  of 
England  has  treated  me,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
your  brother's  regard  to  my  father's  memory,  makes  me  hope 
that  you  «ill  give  mc  leave  to  express  my  gratitude  for  it 

'  Since  his  present  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne  I  have 
absolutely  refused  to  be  concerned  with  the  Pretender  or  any 
of  his  affairs;  and  during  my  stay  in  Italy  have  behaved  my- 
self in  a  manner  that  Dr.  Peters,  Mr.  Godolphin,  and  Mr.  Milts 
can  declare  to  be  consistent  with  my  duty  to  the  present  king. 
I  was  forc'd  to  go  to  Italy  to  get  out  of  Spain,  where,  if  my 
true  design  had  been  known,  I  should  have  been  treated  a  litde 
severely 

'  I  am  coming  to  Paris  to  put  myself  entirely  under  your 
excellency's  protection;  and  hope  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
good-nature  will  prompt  him  to  save  a  family  which  his  gene- 
rosity induced  him  to  spare.  If  your  excellency  would  permit 
me  to  wait  upon  you  for  an  hour,  I  am  certain  you  would  be 
convinc'd  of  the  sincerity  of  my  repentance  for  my  former  mad- 
ness, would  become  an  advocate  with  bis  majesty  to  grant  roe 
liii  most  gracious  pardon,  which  it  is  my  comfort  I  shall  never 
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be  required  to  purchase  by  any  step  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
honour.  I  do  not  intend,  in  case  of  the  king*s  allowmg  me  to 
pass  the  evening  of  my  da)'s  under  the  shadow  of  his  royal 
protection,  to  see  England  for  some  years,  but  shall  remain 
in  France  or  Germany,  as  my  friends  shall  advise,  and  enjoy 
oountry  sports  till  all  former  stories  are  buried  in  oblirioa  I 
beg  of  your  excellency  to  let  me  receive  your  ofders  at  Pui% 
which  I  will  send  to  your  hostel  to  receive.  The  Dutches  of 
Wharton,  who  is  with  me,  desires  leave  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Wal- 
pole^  if  you  think  proper. 

*  I  am,  &c' 

After  this,  the  ambassador  could  do  no  less  than  receive  him; 
but  he  was  somewhat  disgusted  when  on  leaving  him  the  duke 
frankly  told  him — forgetting  all  about  his  penitent  letter,  pro- 
bably, or  too  reckless  to  care  for  it — that  he  was  going  to  dine 
with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester — ^Atterbuiy  himself,  then  living 
in  Paris — ^whose  society  was  interdicted  to  any  subject  of  King 
George.  The  duke,  with  his  usual  folly,  touched  on  other 
subjects  equally  dangerous,  his  visit  to  Rome,  and  his  coover- 
sioa  to  Romanism  ;  and,  in  short,  disgusted  the  cautious  Mr. 
Walpole.  There  is  something  delightfully  impudent  about  all 
these  acts  of  >Vharton*s ;  and  had  he  only  been  a  down  at 
Drury  Lane  instead  of  an  English  nobleman,  be  must  have 
been  successful  As  it  is,  when  one  reads  of  the  petty  hatred 
and  humbug  of  those  days,  when  liberty  of  q>eech  was  as  un- 
known as  any  other  liberty,  one  cannot  but  admire  the  impu- 
dence of  his  Grace  of  Wharton,  and  wish  that  most  dukes^ 
without  being  as  profligate,  would  be  as  free-^X)ken. 

With  six  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  our  young  Lothario 
DOW  set  up  house  at  Rouen,  with  an  establishment  'equal,'  ny 
the  old-fchool  writers, '  to  his  position,  but  not  to  hb  iiieaiM»' 
In  other  words,  he  undertook  to  live  in  a  st3rle  for  which  he 
could  DOC  pay.  Twelve  hundred  a  year  may  be  enough  for  a 
duke,  as  for  any  other  man,  but  not  for  ooe  who  ooosidcfs  a 
legion  of  •cnrants  a  Decessary  appeodage  to  his  position.  My 
lord  duke,  who  was  a  good  French  scholar,  soon  foond  an 
ample  mmber  of  firiends  and  acquaintance^  and  nol  bcim 
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pfliticolar  aboat  either,  managed  to  get  tfaiough  his  hal^yeai'i 
inoome  in  a  few  weeks.  Evil  consequence :  he  was  assailed 
by  duns.  French  duns  know  nothing  about  foigiving  debtors ; 
'your  money  first,  and  then  my  pardon,'  is  their  motto.  My 
Icml  duke  soon  found  this  out  Still  he  had  an  income^  and 
could  pay  them  all  off  in  time.  So  he  drank  and  was  meny, 
till  one  fine  day  came  a  disagreeable  piece  of  news^  which 
startled  him  considerably.  The  govenmient  at  home  had 
heard  of  his  doings^  and  detennined  to  aznqgn  him  ibr  hig^ 
treason. 

He  could  expect  little  else,  for  had  he  not  actually  taken  up 
arms  against  his  sovereign  ? 

Now  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was,  no  doub^  a  vulgarian.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  love  or  sympathise  with ;  but  he  was  good- 
natured  at  bottom.  Our  'frolic  grace'  had  reason  to  acknow^ 
ledge  this.  He  could  not  complain  of  harshness  in  any  mear 
sures  taken  against  him,  and  he  had  certainly  no  claim  to  con- 
sideration from  the  government  he  had  treated  so  ilL  Yet  Sir 
Robert  was  willing  to  give  him  every  chance ;  and  so  far  did 
he  go,  that  he  sent  over  a  couple  of  friends  to  him  to  induce 
him  only  to  ask  pardon  of  the  king,  with  a  promise  that  it 
would  be  granted.  For  sure  the  Duke  of  Wharton's  character 
was  anomalous.  The  same  man  who  had  more  than  once 
humiliated  himself  when  unasked,  who  had  written  to  Walpole's 
brother  the  letter  we  have  read,  would  not  now,  when  entreated 
to  do  so,  write  a  few  lines  to  that  minister  to  ask  mercy.  Nay, 
when  the  gentleman  in  question  offered  to  be  content  even 
with  a  letter  from  the  duke's  valet,  he  refused  to  allow  the  man 
to  write.  Some  people  may  admire  what  they  will  believe  to 
be  firmness,  but  when  we  review  the  duke's  character  and  sub- 
sequent acts,  we  cannot  attribute  this  refusal  to  anything  but 
'obstinate  pride.  The  consequence  of  this  foUy  was  a  stoppage 
of  supplies,  for  as  he  was  accused  of  hi^  treason,  his  estate 
was  of  course  sequestrated.  He  revenged  himself  by  writing 
a  paper  which  was  published  in  '  Mist's  Journal,'  and  which, 
under  the  cover  of  a  Persian  tale^  contained  a  species  of  libel 
on  the  government  1 

His  position  was  now  far  firom  enviable;  and,  assailed  \s% 
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duns,  he  had  do  resource  but  to  humble  himself,  not  before 
those  he  hod  offended,  but  before  the  Chevalier,  to  whom  he 
wrote  in  his  distress,  and  who  sent  him  ;f  2,000,  which  he  soon 
frittered  away  in  follies.  This  gone,  the  duke  begged  and 
borrowed,  for  there  are  some  people  such  fools  that  they  would 
rather  lose  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  peer  than  give  sixpence  to 
a  pauper,  and  many  a  tale  was  told  of  the  artful  manner  in 
which  his  grace  managed  to  cozen  his  friends  out  of  a  louis  or 
two.     His  ready  wit  generally  saved  him. 

Thus  on  one  occasion  an  Irish  toady  invited  him  to  dinner : 
the  duke  talked  of  his  wardrobe,  then  sadly  defective ;  irhaX 
suit  should  he  wear  ?  The  Hibernian  suggested  black  velvet 
'Could  you  recommend  a  tailor?*  'Certainly.'  Snip  came, 
an  expensive  suit  was  ordered,  put  on,  and  the  dinner  taken. 
In  due  course  the  tailor  called  for  his  money.  The  duke  was 
not  a  bit  at  a  loss,  though  he  had  but  a  few  francs  to  his  name. 
'Honest  man,'  quoth  he,  'you  mistake  the  matter  entirely. 
Carry  the  bill  to  Sir  Peter ;  for  know  that  whenever  I  consent 
to  wear  another  man's  livery,  my  master  pays  for  the  cloches^' 
and  inasmuch  as  the  dinner-giver  was  an  Irishman,  he  did 
actually  discharge  the  account 

At  other  times  he  would  give  a  sumptuous  entertainment, 
and  in  one  way  or  another  induce  his  guests  to  pay  for  it  He 
was  only  less  adroit  in  coining  excuses  than  Theodore  Hook, 
and  had  he  lived  a  century  later,  we  might  have  a  volume  full 
of  anecdotes  to  give  of  his  ways  and  no  means.  Meanwhile 
his  unfortunate  duchess  was  living  on  the  chanty  of  iriendii 
while  her  lord  and  master,  when  he  could  get  anjrone  to  pay  for 
a  band,  was  serenading  young  ladies.  Yet  he  was  jealous 
enough  of  his  wife  at  times,  and  once  sent  a  challenge  to  a 
Scotch  nobleman,  simply  because  some  silly  friend  asked  him 
if  he  had  forbidden  his  wife  to  dance  with  the  lord.  He  went 
all  the  way  to  Flanders  to  meet  his  opponent ;  but,  perbape 
fortunately  for  the  duke,  Marshal  Berwick  arrested  the  Sootdi- 
man,  and  the  duel  never  came  ofll 

Whether  he  felt  his  end  approaching,  or  whether  he  was  sick 
of  vile  pleasures  which  he  had  recklessly  pursued  from  the  age 
€f  fifteen,  he  now,  though  only  thirty  years  of  aee.  retired  ior 
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a  time  to  a  convent,  and  was  looked  on  as  a  penitent  and  dc* 
votee.  Penury,  doubtless,  cured  him  in  a  measure,  and 
poverty,  the  porter  of  the  gates  of  heaven,  warned  him  to  look 
forward  beyond  a  life  he  had  so  shamefully  misused  But  it 
was  only  a  temporary  repentance ;  and  iR^en  he  left  the  re- 
ligious house,  he  again  ni^ed  furiously  into  eveiy  kind  of  dis- 
sipation. 

At  length,  utterly  reduced  to  the  last  extremities^  he  be- 
thought himself  of  his  colonelcy  in  Spain,  and  determined  to 
set  out  to  join  his  regiment  The  following  letter  from  a  friend 
who  accompanied  him  will  best  show  ^R^iat  circumstances  he 
was  in: — 

*  Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  just  returned  from  the  Gates  of  Death,  to 
return  you  Thanks  for  your  last  kmd  Letter  of  Accusations, 
which  I  am  persuaded  was  intended  as  a  seasonable  Help  to 
my  Recollection,  at  a  Time  that  it  was  necessary  forme  to  send 
an  Inquisitor  Genoral  into  my  Conscience,  to  examine  and 
settle  all  the  Abuses  that  ever  were  committed  in  that  little 
Court  of  Equity ;  but  I  assure  you,  your  long  Letter  did  not 
lay  so  much  my  Faults  as  my  Misfortunes  before  me,  which  be- 
lieve me,  dear ^  have  fallen  as  heavy  and  as  thick  upon  me 

as  the  Shower  of  Hail  upon  us  two  in  E Forest,  and  has 

lefl  me  much  at  a  Loss  which  way  to  turn  myselfl  The  Pilot 
of  the  Ship  I  embarked  in,  who  industriously  ran  upon  every 
Rock,  has  at  last  split  the  Vessel,  and  so  much  of  a  sudden, 
that  the  whole  Crew,  I  mean  his  Domesticks,  are  all  left  to 
swim  for  their  Lives,  without  one  friendly  Plank  to  assist  them 
to  Shore.  In  short,  he  left  me  sick,  in  Debt,  and  without  a 
Penny ;  but  as  I  begin  to  recover,  and  have  a  little  time  to 
Think,  I  can't  help  considering  myself,  as  one  whisk'd  up  be- 
hind a  Witch  upon  a  Broomstick,  and  hurried  over  Mountains 
and  Dales  through  confus'd  Woods  and  thorny  Thickets,  and 
when  the  Charm  is  ended,  and  the  poor  Wretch  dropp'd  in  a 
Desart,  he  can  give  no  other  Account  of  his  enchanted  Tkavels, 
but  that  he  is  much  fatigued  in  Body  and  Mind,  his  Cloaths 
torn,  and  worse  in  all  other  Circumstances,  without  being  of 
the  least  Service  to  himself  or  any  body  else.    But  I  will  follow 
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joor  Advice  with  an  active  Resolution,  to  retrieve  my  bad  For> 
tttne,  and  almost  a  Year  miserably  misspent 

'But  notwithstanding  what  I  have  sufifered,  and  what  my 
Brother  Mad-man  has  done  to  undo  himself,  and  every  body 
who  was  so  unlucky  to  have  the  least  Concern  with  him,  I 
could  not  but  be  movingly  touch*d  at  so  extraordinary  a  Vicissi- 
tude of  Fortune,  to  see  a  great  Man  fallen  from  that  shining 
Light,  in  idiich  I  beheld  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  such  a 
Degree  of  Obscurity,  that  I  have  observ'd  the  meanest  Com- 
moner here  decline,  and  the  Few  he  would  sometimes  fasten 
on,  to  be  tired  of  his  Company ;  for  you  know  he  is  but  a  bad 
Orator  in  his  Cups,  and  of  late  he  has  been  but  seldom  sober. 

'A  week  before  he  left  Paris,  he  was  so  reduced,  that  he  had 
not  one  single  Crown  at  Command,  and  was  forc*d  to  thrust  in 
with  any  Acquaintance  for  a  Lodging ;  Wabh  and  I  have  had 
him  by  Turns,  all  to  avoid  a  Crowd  of  Duns,  which  he  had  of 
all  Sixes,  from  Fourteen  hundred  Livres  to  Four,  who  hunted 
him  so  dose,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Villages  for  Safety.  I,  sick  as  I  was,  hurried  about 
Paris  to  raise  Money,  and  to  St  Germain's  to  get  him  Linen ; 
I  bought  him  one  Shirt  and  a  Cravat,  which  with  500  Livres, 
his  whole  Stock,  he  and  his  Duchess,  attended  by  one  Servant, 
set  out  for  Spain.  All  the  News  I  have  heard  of  them  since  is 
that  a  Day  or  two  aAer,  he  sent  for  Captain  Brierly,  and  two  or 
three  of  his  Domesticks,  to  follow  him ;  but  none  but  the  Cap- 
tain obe/d  the  Summons.  >Vhere  they  are  ik>w,  I  can't  tdl ; 
but  fear  they  must  be  in  great  Distress  by  this  Time,  if  be  has 
no  other  Supplies ;  and  so  ends  my  Melancholy  Story. 

*  I  am,  &c' 

Still  his  good-humour  did  not  desert  him;  he  joked  about 
their  poverty  on  the  rood,  and  wrote  an  amusing  account  of 
their  Joomey  to  a  friend,  winding  op  with  the  well-known 
lines. — 


•  Bt kiad  10 BIT mMlM.  nd ohl  defend. 
AfilMi  yoor  Jodgmatt,  your  dcpaittd  frtid,* 

His  mind  was  as  vigorous  as  ever,  in  spite  of  the  waste  of 
many  debauches;  and  when  recommended  to  make  a  dcw 
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tnmdadonof 'Tdemaduisj'  he  actually  devoted  one  vboledqr 
to ttie  work;  the  next  he  foigot  all  about  it  In  the  tame 
manner  he  bq;an  a  play  on  the  stoiy  of  Alary  Qoeen  of  Sooli^ 
and  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  wrote  an  ep&ogue  for  it,  but  die 
piece  never  got  beyond  a  few  scenes.  His  genius,  perhaps^  was 
not  for  either  poetry  or  the  drama.  His  mind  was  a  keen, 
dear  one,  better  suited  to  argument  and  to  grapple  tou£^  po» 
lemic  subjects.  Had  he  but  been  a  sober  man,  he  might  have 
been  a  fair,  if  not  a  great  writer.  The  *  True  Briton,' with  many 
fiuilts  of  license,  shows  what  his  capabilities  were.  His  abseiice 
of  moral  sense  may  be  guessed  from  his  poem  on  the  preaching 
of  Atterbury,  in  which  is  a  paxalld  almost  blasphemous. 

At  length  he  reached  Bilboa  and  his  regiment,  and  had  to  live 
on  the  meagre  pay  of  eighteen  pistoles  a  month.  The  Duke 
of  Ormond,  then  an  exile,  took  pity  on  his  wife^  and  sup- 
ported her  for  a  time :  she  afterwards  rejoined  her  mother  at 
Madrid. 

Meanwhile,  the  year  1730  brought  about  a  salutary  diange 
in  the  duke's  morals.  His  health  was  fast  giving  way  from  the 
effects  of  divers  excesses ;  and  there  is  nothing  like  bad  health 
for  purging  a  bad  souL  The  end  of  a  misspent  life  was  fast 
drawing  near,  and  he  could  only  keep  it  up  by  broth  with  egg^ 
beaten  up  in  it  He  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  but  not  of  his 
gaiety.  In  the  mountains  of  Catalonia  he  met  with  a  mineral 
spring  which  did  him  some  good ;  so  much,  in  fact,  that  he  was 
able  to  rejoin  his  regiment  for  a  time.  A  fresh  attack  sent  him 
back  to  the  waters ;  but  on  his  way  he  was  so  violently  attacked 
that  he  was  forced  to  stop  at  a  little  village.  Here  he  foimd 
himself  without  the  means  of  going  farther,  and  in  the  worst 
state  of  health.  The  monks  of  a  Bemardine  convent  took  pity 
on  him  and  received  him  into  their  house.  He  grew  worse 
and  worse ;  and  in  a  week  died  on  the  31st  of  May,  without  a 
friend  to  pity  or  attend  him,  among  strangers,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-two. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  one  of  the  deverest  fools  that  have 
ever  disgraced  our  peerage. 


LORD  HERVEY. 


k.— Qucn  CuoliiK.-^  Robot  Walpalc— Lord  Hcnvy.- 

PlM  Gcailemen,— Aa  EcEcntnc  Race.— Can.  Loid  Htrir/.—A  FnfUa 
Bar-— DcKfiptioa  of  Gcofte  II. 'i  Familj.— Abm  BrelL— A  BittB-Cup.— 
The  Dulinc  al  the  FmbU*.— Ewnbifi  M  S«.  J«iii«»i— Fradnick,  pAaen 
of  Wikt.— Amdi*  Sophk  WalmodeiL  -<Pt>a  Oiicai  CuoBnc  I— Noctamal 
Dhenioai  of  M>kli  of  Hoooui.— NdfUraur  Gcocxc'i  Onnce  Chat.— 
Uaf7  Lepd.  Ladjr  Hcrrcr.— Kinli7. — Hcnejr*!  iBtJmaqr  with  Lady  Mny. 
—ftduUioDi  of  the  Ronl  Houiehold.— Baooa'i  Optekn  o<  TwirkmhiM 
-^VollloPDpe'iVUk.— The  UiOe  Nichltink.— The  EaetKC  of  SomO 
Talk.— Harvn'i  ASectatioa  and  ElliBl^^.-^>o|a'i  ^nird  with  Hentj 
UBd  L^T  Uai7.— Herre]!'*  Dud  vilb  PulleMj.— 'The  DeUh  of  Lord 
Huiuj  :  a  Omna,' — Qocn  Canliac'i  laM  Dnwins-cooo. — Her  IDnoa 
Bad  Anof.  — A  MnAil  Scene. —Tha  Ttoth  dtacoMrad.— Tha  Qoaca'i 
Mag  BaqtMMi.— TIb  Klni'i  ToBper.— Att^biihop  Potter  h  •etil  lor.— 
Tb«  Daty  of  ReoaBdlMliaiL— Tlic  Death  of  Qneea  CanUne.— A  Chance  la 
Hcneri  LUt— Lad  Htmj-i  Dtalh._Want  of  Chitadaut)'.— Ucnciii  of 
bit  On  Tune. 

I  HE  village  of  Kensington  ms  diiturbed  in  iti  iweet 
repose  one  day,  more  ttum  a  ccntuiy  ago,  by  the 
rombling  of  a  ponderous  cotch  aod  six,  with  Tour 
outriders  and  two  equerries  kicking  up  the  dust ;  whilst  a  small 
body  of  h«Lvy  dragoons  rode  solemnly  after  the  huge  vehicle. 
It  waded,  with  inglorious  struggles,  ihrou^  a  deep  mire  of 
mud,  between  the  Palace  and  Hyde  Park,  until  the  cortfege 
entered  Kensington  Park,  a*  the  gardens  were  then  called,  and 
begin  to  track  the  old  road  that  led  to  the  red-brick  itructure 
to  which  William  HI.  had  added  n  higher  story,  built  by  Wren. 
There  are  two  roads  by  which  coaches  could  ^proach  the 
house :  '  one,*  as  the  famous  John,  Lord  Hervey,  wrote  to  his 
mother, '  so  convex,  the  other  so  concav^  that,  by  this  extreme 
of  (suits,  they  agree  in  the  common  one  of  bcin^  like  the  high 
nod,  impassable.'  The  tumbling  coach,  with  its  picthofic 
tleeds,  toils  slo«4y  on,  and  reaches  the  dismal  pile,  ot  wfaidb  no 
tssociitioo  is  so  precioos  as  that  of  its  having  been  the  biitl^ 
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place  of  our  loved  Victoria  R^na.  AH  aiotmd,  u  die  em> 
bUzoned  carnage  impressively  veeis  round  into  the  gnad 
entrance,  savours  of  William  and  Maiy,  of  Anne,  of  Biabop 
Burnet  and  Haiiejr,  Attobuiy  and  Bolingbro1c&  But  diote 
were  pleasant  days  compared  to  those  of  the  seomd  Geoige, 
whose  return  from  Hanover  in  this  mountain  t^a  coach  is  now 
described 

The  panting  steeds  are  gracefully  curbed  fay  the  Mate  coadt- 
man  in  his  scarlet  livery,  with  his  cocked-hat  and  gray  wig 
underneath  it:  now  the  horses  are  foamii^  and  reeking  at  if 
they  had  come  from  the  worid's  end  to  Kensington,  and  yet 
thqr  have  only  been  to  meet  King  George  on  his  entrance  into 
London,  which  he  has  reached  Irom  Helvoetsluys,  on  his  w^ 
fix>m  Hanover,  in  time,  as  he  expects,  to  spend  his  birthday 
among  his  English  subjects. 

It  is  Sunday,  and  repose  renders  the  retirement  of  Kennng- 
ton  and  its  avenues  and  shades  more  sombre  than  ever. 
Suburban  retirement  is  usually  so.  It  is  noon ;  and  the  inmafif 
of  Kensington  Palace  are  just  coming  forth  from  the  chapel  in 
the  palace.  The  coach  is  now  stopping,  and  the  equerries  are 
at  hand  to  offer  their  respectful  as«stance  to  the  diminutive 
figure  that,  in  full  Field^nanhal  regimentals,  a  cocked-hat  stuck 
crosswise  on  his  head,  a  sword  dangling  even  down  to  his 
heels,  ungraciously  heeds  them  not,  but  stepping  down,  as  the 
great  iron  gates  are  thrown  Open  to  receive  him,  looks  neither 
like  a  king  or  a  gentleman.  A  thin,  worn  face,  in  which  weak- 
ness and  passion  are  at  once  pictured ;  a  form  buttoned  and 
padded  up  to  the  chin ;  high  Hessian  boots  without  a  wrinkle; 
a  sword  and  a  swagger,  no  more  constituting  him  the  military 
character  than  the  '  your  majesty '  from  every  lip  can  make  a 
poor  thing  of  clay  a  king.  Such  was  Geoige  II. :  brutal,  even 
to  his  submissive  wifs:  Stunted  by  nature,  he  was  insignificant 
in  form,  as  he  was  petty  in  character ;  not  a  trace  of  royal^ 
could  be  found  in  that  silly,  tempestuous  physiognomy,  with  its 
hereditary  small  head :  not  an  atom  of  it  in  his  made-up,  paltry 
little  presence ;  still  less  in  his  bearings  language,  or  qualities. 

The  queen  and  her  court  have  come  from  chapel,  to  meet 
dte  royal  absentee  at  the  great  gate :  the  consort,  who  wu  to 
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his  gracious  majesty  like  an  elder  sister  rather  than  a  wife, 
bends  down,  not  to  his  knees,  but  yet  she  bends,  to  kiss  the 
hand  of  her  royal  husband.  She  is  a  fair,  (at  woman,  no  longer 
young,  scarcely  comely ;  but  with  a  charm  of  manners,  a  com- 
posure, and  a  savoir  /aire  that  causes  one  to  regard  her  as 
mated,  not  matched  to  the  little  creature  in  that  cocked-hat, 
which  he  does  not  take  off  even  when  she  stands  before  him. 
The  pair,  nevertheless,  embrace :  it  is  a  triennial  ceremony 
performed  when  the  king  goes  or  returns  from  Hanorer,  but 
suffered  to  lapse  at  other  times ;  but  the  condescension  is  too 
great :  and  Caroline  ends,  where  she  began  :  '  gluing  her  lips 
to  the  ungracious  hand  held  out  to  her  in  evident  ill-humour. 

They  turn,  and  walk  through  the  court,  then  up  the  grand 
staircase,  into  the  queen's  apartment  The  king  has  been 
swearing  all  the  way  at  England  and  the  English,  because  he 
has  been  obliged  to  return  from  Hanover,  where  the  G^nnan 
mode  of  life  and  new  mistresses  were  more  agreeable  to  him 
than  the  En^ish  customs  and  an  old  wife.  He  displays^  tfiere- 
fore,  even  on  this  supposed  happy  occasion,  one  of  the  wont 
outbreaks  of  his  insufferable  temper,  of  which  the  queen  is  the 
first  victim.  All  the  company  in  the  palace,  both  ladies  and 
gendemen,  are  ordered  to  enter :  he  talks  to  them  all,  but  to 
the  queen  he  sa)'s  not  a  word. 

She  is  attended  by  Mrs.  Clayton,  aAerwards  Lady  Sundon, 
whose  lively  manners  and  great  good  temper  and  good  will- 
lent  out  like  leasehold  to  all,  till  she  saw  what  their  friendship 
might  bring, — are  always  useful  at  these  trisUs  rmtmUra. 
Mrs.  CUyton  is  the  amalgamating  substance  between  chemical 
agents  which  have,  of  themselves,  no  cohesion;  she  covert 
with  address  what  is  awkward ;  she  smooths  down  with  tome* 
tiling  pleasant  what  is  rude;  she  turns  off — and  her  oAce 
in  that  respect  is  no  sinecure  at  that  court — ^what  b  indecent, 
so  as  to  keep  the  small  majority  of  the  company  who  have 
respecuble  notions  in  good  humour.  To  the  ri^t  of  Queen 
Caroline  stands  another  of  her  majesty's  household,  to  whom 
the  most  deferential  attention  is  paid  by  all  present ;  nevcrth^ 
less,  she  is  queen  of  the  court,  but  not  the  queen  of  the  royal 
master  of  that  court    It  is  Lady  Suffolk,  the  mistres  of  ILag 
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Geoxge  II.,  and  long  mistress  of  the  robes  to  Queen  Caroline. 
She  is  now  past  the  bloom  of  youth,  but  her  attractions  are  not 
in  their  wane ;  but  endured  until  she  had  attained  her  seventy- 
ninth  year.  Of  a  middle  height,  well  made,  extremely  fair, 
with  very  fine  light  hair,  she  attracts  r^;ard  from  her  sweet, 
fresh  face,  which  had  in  it  a  comeliness  independent  of  regu* 
larity  of  feature.  According  to  her  invariable  custom,  she  is 
dressed  with  simplicity ;  her  silky  tresses  are  drawn  somewhat 
back  from  her  snowy  forehead,  and  fiUl  in  long  tresses  on  her 
shoulders,  not  less  transparendy  white.  She  wears  a  gown  of 
rich  silk,  opening  in  front  to  display  a  chemisette  of  the  most 
delicate  cambric,  which  is  scarcely  less  delicate  than  her  skin. 
Her  slender  arms  are  without  bracelets,  and  her  taper  fingers 
without  rings.  As  she  stands  behind  the  queen,  holding  Tier 
majesty's  fan  and  gloves,  she  is  obliged,  from  her  deafness,  to 
lean  her  fair  face  with  its  sunny  hair  first  to  the  right  side,  then 
to  the  left,  with  the  helpless  air  of  one  exceedingly  deaf---^or 
she  had  been  afflicted  with  that  infirmity  for  some  years :  yet 
one  cannot  say  whether  her  appealing  looks,  which  seem  to 
say,  '  Enlighten  me  if  you  please,' — and  the  sort  of  softened 
manner  in  which  she  accepts  civilities  which  she  scarcely  compre- 
hends do  not  enhance  the  wonderful  charm  which  drew  every 
one  who  knew  her  towards  this  frail,  but  passionless  woman. 

The  queen  forms  the  centre  of  the  group.  Caroline,* 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Brandenbuigh-Anspach,  notwith- 
standing her  residence  in  England  of  many  years,  notwithstand- 
ing her  having  been,  at  the  era  at  which  this  biography  begins, 
ten  years  its  queen — is  still  German  in  every  attribute.  She 
retains,  in  her  fair  and  comely  face,  traces  of  having  been  hand- 
some ;  but  her  skin  is  deeply  scarred  by  the  cruel  small-pox. 
She  is  now  at  that  time  of  life  when  Sir  Robert  Walpole  even 
thought  it  expedient  to  reconcile  her  to  no  longer  being  an 
object  of  attraction  to  her  royal  consort  As  a  woman,  she 
has  ceased  to  be  attractive  to  a  man  of  the  character  of  Geoige 
II.;  but,  as  a  queen,  she  is  still,  as  far  as  manners  are  con- 
cerned, incomparable.  As  she  turns  to  address  various  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  her  style  is  full  of  sweetness  as  well  as 
pf  courtesy,  yet  on  other  occasions  she  is  majes^  itsel£    The 
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tones  of  her  voice,  with  its  still  foreign  accent,  tre  most  oip- 
tivating;  her  eyes  penetrate  into  every  countenance  on  idiich 
they  rest  Her  figure,  plump  and  matronly,  has  lost  much  of 
its  contour ;  but  is  well  suited  for  her  part  Majesty  in  women 
should  be  embonpoint.  Her  hands  are  beautifully  white,  and 
faultless  in  shape.  The  king  always  admired  her  bust;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  by  royal  command,  tolerably  exposed  Her  fiur 
hair  is  upraised  in  full  short  curls  over  her  brow :  her  dress  is 
rich,  and  distinguished  in  that  respect  from  that  of  the  Counten 
of  Suffolk. — '  Her  good  Howard' — as  she  was  wont  to  call  her, 
when,  before  her  elevation  to  the  peerage,  she  was  lady  of  the 
bedchamber  to  Caroline,  had,  when  in  that  capacity,  been  often 
subjected  to  servile  offices,  which  the  queen,  though  ^mlogixing 
in  the  sweetest  manner,  delighted  to  make  her  perfonn.  '  My 
good  Howard'  having  one  day  placed  a  handkerchief  on  the 
back  of  her  royal  mistress,  the  king,  who  half  worshipped  his 
intellectual  wife,  pulled  it  off  in  a  passion,  saying,  *  Because 
you  have  an  ugly  neck  yourself,  you  hide  the  queen's  f  All, 
however,  that  evening  was  smooth  as  ice,  and  perhaps  as  cold 
alsa  The  company  are  quickly  dismissed,  and  the  king,  wiio 
has  scarcely  spoken  to  the  queen,  retires  to  his  closet,  where 
he  is  attended  by  the  subservient  Caroline,  and  by  two  other 
persons. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  prime  minister,  has  accompanied  the 
king  in  his  carriage,  from  the  very  entrance  of  London,  where 
the  fiunous  statesman  met  hint  He  is  now  the  privileged  com- 
panion of  their  majesties,  in  their  seclusion  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  His  cheerful  face,  in  its  full  e\'ening  disguise  of  wig 
and  tie,  his  invariable  good  humour,  his  frank  manners,  his 
wonderful  sense,  his  views,  more  practical  than  elevated,  snfB- 
dently  account  for  the  influence  which  this  celebrated  minister 
obtained  over  Queen  Caroline,  and  the  readiness  of  King  Geoife 
to  submit  to  the  tie.  But  Sir  Robert's  great  source  of  ascend* 
ancy  was  his  temper.  Never  was  there  in  the  annals  of  our 
country  a  minister  so  free  of  acceu  :  so  obliging  in  giving  ao 
unoffending  when  he  refused ;  so  indulgent  aiKl  kind  to  those 
dependent  on  him ;  so  generous,  so  faithful  to  his  friend^  ao 
foigiviog  to  his  foes.    This  m-as  his  character  under  one  phMtt 
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even  his  adherents  sometimes  blamed  his  easiness  of  temper; 
the  impossibility  in  his  nature  to  cherish  the  remembiance  of  a 
wrong;  or  even  to  be  roused  by  an  insult  But,  whilst  sudi  were 
the  amiable  traits  of  his  character,  history  has  its  lists  of  accu- 
sations against  him  for  conruption  of  the  most  shameless  descrip- 
tion. The  end  of  this  veteran  statesman's  career  is  wdl  known. 
The  fhmdulent  contracts  which  he  gave,  the  peculation  and 
profusion  of  the  secret  service  money,  his  undue  influence  at 
elections,  brought  around  his  later  life  a  storm,  from  whidi  he 
retreated  into  the  Upper  House,  when  created  Earl  of  Orford. 
It  was  before  this  timely  retirement  from  office  that  he  burst 
forth  in  these  words :  ^  I  oppose  nothing ;  give  in  to  everything; 
am  said  to  do  everything;  and  to  answer  for  everything;  and 
yet,  God  knows,  I  dare  not  do  what  I  think  is  ri^t' 

With  his  public  capacity,  however,  we  have  not  here  to  do : 
it  is  in  his  character  of  a  courtier  that  we  view  him  following 
the  queen  and  king.  His  round,  complacent  face;  with  his  small 
glistening  eyes,  arched  eyebrows,  and  with  a  mouth  ready  to 
break  out  aloud  into  a  laugh,  are  all  subdued  into  a  respectful 
gravity  as  he  listens  to  King  George  grumbling  at  the  necessity 
for  his  return  home.  No  English  cook  could  dress  a  dinner ; 
no  English  cook  could  select  a  dessert ;  no  English  coachman 
could  drive ;  nor  English  jockey  ride ;  no  Englishman — such 
were  his  habitual  taunts — ^knew  how  to  come  into  a  room ;  no 
Englishwoman  understood  how  to  dress  herself.  The  men,  he 
said,  talked  of  nothing  but  their  dull  politics,  and  the  women 
of  nothing  but  their  ugly  clothes.  Whereas,  in  Hanover,  all 
these  things  were  at  perfection :  men  were  patterns  of  polite- 
ness and  gallantry ;  women,  of  beauty,  wit,  and  entertainment 
His  troops  there  were  the  bravest  in  the  world ;  his  manufac- 
turers the  most  ingenious ;  his  people  the  happiest :  in  Hanover, 
in  short,  plenty  reigned,  riches  flowed,  arts  flourished,  magnifi- 
cence abounded,  everything  was  in  abundance  that  could  make 
a  prince  great,  or  a  people  blessed. 

There  was  one  standing  behind  the  queen  who  listened  to 
these  outbreaks  of  the  king's  bilious  temper,  as  he  called  it, 
with  an  apparently  respectful  solicitude,  but  with  the  deepest 
disgust  m  his  heart    A  slender,  elegant  figure  in  a  court  suit, 
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fuiltlessljr  and  cuefully  perfect  in  that  costume,  stands  behind 
the  queen's  chair.  It  is  L<»d  Hervej.  His  lofty  forehead,  hit 
features,  which  Have  a  refinement  of  chaiacter,  his  well-tumed 
tooath,  and  full  and  dimpled  chin,  form  his  claims  to  that 
beauty  which  won  the  heart  of  the  lovely  Mary  Lepel ;  whilst 
Ibe  smnewhat  thoughtful  and  pensive  expression  of  his  physiog- 
nomy, when  in  repose,  indicated  the  sympathising,  yet,  at  the 
nme  time,  latirirjj  character  of  one  who  won  the  affection^ 
pofaaps  unconsciously,  of  the  amiable  Prioccu  Caroline,  the 
Ikvoarilc  daughter  of  George  II, 

A  general  air  of  languor,  ill  concealed  by  the  most  itudied 
■ttifice  of  countenance,  and  even  of  posture,  cbaracteriies 
Lord  Hervey.  He  would  have  abhorred  robustness ;  for  be 
belonged  to  the  clique  then  called  Maccaronii ;  a  set  of  &n« 
gentlemen,  of  whom  the  present  world  would  not  be  wcHthjr, 
tricked  out  for  shew,  fitted  only  to  drive  out  lading  majesty  in 
a  stage  coach ;  exquisite  in  every  personal  appendage,  too  fine 
lor  the  common  usages  of  society;  fieiiddcvia,  not  ooly  in 
every  curl  and  nifHe,  but  in  every  attitude  and  step ;  men  with 
iiill  satin  Toses  on  their  shining  shoes ;  diamond  tablet  rings  OQ 
the^  forefingers;  with  snuff-boxes,  the  worth  of  which  mi^t 
almost  purchase  a  farm ;  lace  worked  by  the  delicate  fingers  of 
some  religious  recluse  of  an  ancestress,  and  taken  from  an  altar* 
doth;  old  point  lace,  dark  as  coffee-water  could  make  it ;  with 
embroidered  waistcoats,  wreathed  in  exquisite  lamboiu^woik 
round  each  capricious  bppet  and  pocket ;  with  cut  steel  but- 
tons  that  glistened  beneath  the  courtly  wax-lights :  with  these 
and  fifty  other  small  but  costly  chancieristics  that  established 
the  reputation  of  an  aspinnt  MaccaronL  Lord  Hervey  wa% 
in  truth,  an  effeminate  creature:  too  dainty  to  walk;  too  pr^ 
dons  to  commit  his  frame  to  honebock ;  and  prone  to  imitats 
the  somewhat  recluse  habits  which  German  rulers  introduced 
within  the  court :  he  was  disposed  to  candle-light  pleasoresud 
cockney  di\-er«ons ;  to  Marybone  and  the  klall,  and  shriakfag 
from  the  athletic  and  social  recreatioas  which,  like  so  audi 
that  was  nunly  and  Erqiish,  were  confined  almost  to  the  Fn( 
lishaquire/«rtfjij«r/i!r  after  the  Hanoverian  accesMOO ;  whoa 
io  mticb  degeneracy  for  a  while  obscured  the  Engtiih  charartcr. 
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debased  its  toot,  enervated  its  best  races,  vilified  its  I^entnn^ 
conupted  its  motals,  changed  its  costunx,  aod  degraded  its 
architecture. 

.  Beneath  the  effeminacy  of  the  Uaccaroni,  Lord  Henej  was 
cme  of  the  few  iriio  united  to  intense j&m^  in  ever;  minute  de- 
tail, an  acute  and  cultivated  intellect  To  perfect  a  Maccaioni 
it  was  in  truth  advisable,  if  not  essentia],  to  unite  some  smat- 
tering  of  1eamiI^b  a  pretension  to  wit,  to  his.supeT-dandjnsmi 
to  be  the  author  of  tome  personal  squil^  or  the  translator  of 
some  classic  Queen  Caroline  was  too  cultivated  heiself  to 
suffer  fools  about  her,  and  Lord  Hervejr  was  a  man  after  ho 
own  taste ;  as  a  courtier  he  was  essentially  a  fine  gentleman ; 
and,  more  than  that,  he  could  be  the  most  deli^itful  compauMi, 
die  most  sensible  adviser,  and  the  most  winning  friend  in  the 
court  His  ill-health,  which  he  carefully  concealed,  fait  bsti- 
diousness,  his  ultra-delicacy  of  habits,  formed  an  agreeable  con- 
trast to  the  coarse  robustness  of  '  Sir  Robert,'  and  constituted 
a  relief  after  the  society  of  the  vulgar,  strong-minded  minister, 
who  was  bom  for  the  hustings  and  the  House  of  Commons 
rather  than  for  the  courtly  drawing-room. 

John  Lord  Hervey,  long  vice-chamberlain  to  Queen  Caroling 
was,  like  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  descended  from  a  commraei's 
family,  one  of  those  good  old  squires  who  lived,  as  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  says,  'without  lustre  and  without  obscurity.'  The 
Duchess  of  Mariborough  had  procured  the  elevation  of  the 
Herveys  of  Ickworth  to  the  peerage.  She  h^pened  to  be  ii^ 
tiinate  with  Sir  Thonus  Fclton,  the  father  of  Mis.  Hervey 
afterwards  Lady  Bristol,  whose  husband,  at  first  created  Lord 
Hervey,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Biistol,  expressed  his  oblige 
tioos  by  retaining  as  his  motto,  when  raised  to  the  peerage,  the 
words  '  Je  n'oublieray  jamais,'  io  allusioh  to  the  service  done 
bim  by  die  Duke  and  Duchess  ct  Marlboron^ 

The  Herveys  had  always  been  an  eccentric  race;  and  the 
classification  of  '  men,  women,  and  Herveys,'  by  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  was  not  more  witty  than  true.  There  wat 
in  the  whole  race  an  eccentricity  which  bordered  on  the  lidi- 
cnlout,  but  did  not  imply  want  of  sense  or  of  talent  Indeed 
this  third  specie^ '  the  Herveys'  were  more  gifted  than  th« 
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geoenlitj  of  'men  and  women.*  The  iktfaer  of  Lord  Hervey 
bad  been  a  country  gentleman  of  good  fortone,  living  at  Ick- 
worth,  near  Bury  in  Suffolk,  and  representing  the  town  in  par- 
liament, as  bis  fiither  had  before  him,  until  imised  to  the  peerage. 
Before  that  elevation  he  had  lived  on  in  hb  own  county,  uniting 
the  character  of  the  English  squire,  in  that  fox-hunting  county, 
with  that  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  most  ad- 
mirable member  of  society.  He  was  a  poet,  also,  affecting  the 
style  of  Cowley,  who  wrote  an  elegy  upon  his  unde,  William 
Hervey,  an  elegy  compared  to  Milton*s  '  Lyddas'  in  imagery, 
music,  and  tenderness  of  thought  The  shade  of  Cowley,  whom 
Charles  IL  pronounced,  at  his  death,  to  be  'the  best  man  in 
England,'  haunted  this  peer,  the  first  Earl  of  Bristol  He  as- 
pired eq>ecially  to  the  poet's  wit;  and  the  ambition  to  be  a  wit 
flew  like  wildfire  among  his  family,  especially  infecting  his  two 
sons,  Carr,  the  elder  brother  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and 
Loid  Hervey. 

It  would  have  been  well  could  the  Earl  of  Bristol  have  trans- 
mitted to  his  sons  his  other  quahties.  He  was  pious,  moral, 
affectionate,  sincere ;  a  consistent  Whig  of  the  old  school,  and, 
aa  such,  disapproving  of  Sir  Robert  Walpde,  of  the  standing 
army,  the  corruptions,  and  that  doctrine  of  expediency  so  un- 
bluiiiingly  avowed  by  the  ministers. 

Created  Earl  of  Bristol  in  1714,  the  heir-apparent  to  his  titles 
and  estates  was  the  elder  brother,  by  a  former  marriage,  of 
John,  Lord  Hervey ;  the  dissolute,  clever,  whimsical  Carr,  Loid 
Hervey.  Pope,  in  one  of  his  satirical  appeals  to  the  seemd 
IjokA  Hervey,  speaks  of  his  friendship  with  Carr,  '  whose  early 
death  deprived  the  famil/  (of  Hervey)  'of  as  mudi*  wit  and 
booour  as  he  left  behind  him  in  any  part  of  it'  The  wii  was 
%  family  attribute,  but  the  hmiaur  was  dubious :  Carr  was  aa 
deisticiJ  aa  any  Blaocaroni  of  the  day,  and,  perhaps,  more  dis- 
sohite  than  most :  in  one  respect  he  has  lefk  bdiind  him  acde- 
brity  which  may  be  aa  questionable  as  his  wit,  or  his  honoor ; 
be  is  reputed  to  be  the  father  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  if  we 
accept  presumptive  evidence  of  the  fact,  the  statement  is  clearly 
bonie  out,  for  in  his  wit,  his  indifference  to  religion,  to  say  the 
least,  his  satirical  turn,  his  love  of  the  world,  and  his  contciim 
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'<o£  ■!!  that  vas  great  and  good,  he  strongly  resaDUet  hia  n- 
puted  son ;  whilst  the  levity  (tf  Lady  Walpole'i  charactei^  anid 
Sir  Robert's  laxity  and  dissoluteness,  do  not  furnish  any  reaaoft- 
able  doubt  to  the  statement  made  by  lady  Louisa  Stuart^  in  die 
introduction  to  Lord  Whamdiffi^ '  Life  of  Lady  Maiy  Woidey 
Montagu.'  Carr,  Lord  Herrey,  died  eariy,  and  his  half-lnodier 
tncceeded  him  in  his  tide  and  expectations 

John,  Lord  Hany,  was  ediicated  first  at  Westminster  Sdxxd, 
under  Dr.  Frelnd,  the  &iend  of  Mrs.  Montagu;  dience  he  was 
removed  to  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge ;  he  graduated  as  a  noUe- 
man,  and  became  M.A.  in  I7r5. 

At  Cambridge  Lord  Heivey  mi^t  have  acquired  some  manly 
prowess;  but  he  had  a  mother  who  was  as  strange  as  the  Cunily 
into  which  she  had  manied,  and  who  was  pasuonately  devoted 
to  her  son :  she  evinced  her  affecdon  by  never  letting  him  have 
a  dumce  of  being  like  other  English  boys.  When  his  lather 
was  at  Newmarket,  Jack  Hervey,  as  he  was  called,  was  to  ride 
a  race,  to  please  his  father ;  but  his  mother  could  not  risk  her 
dear  boy's  safety,  and  the  race  was  won  by  a  jockey.  He  was 
as  precious  and  as  fragile  as  porcelain :  thedderbrothei'sdcath 
made  the  heir  of  the  Herveys  more  valuable,  more  effeminate 
and  more  controlled  than  ever  by  his  eccentric  mother.  A 
court  was  to  be  his  hemisphere,  and  to  that  all  his  views,  eariy 
in  life,  tended.  He  went  to  Hanover  to  pay  his  court  to  George 
I. :  Carr  had  done  the  same,  and  hod  come  back  enchanted 
with  George,  the  heir-presumptive,  who  made  him  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  bedchamber.  Jack  Hervey  also  returned  fiill  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II.,  and 
die  Priitcess ;  and  that  visit  influenced  his  destiny. 

He  now  proposed  making  the  grand  tour,  which  comprised 
Paris,  Germany,  and  Italy.  But  his  mother  again  interfered : 
she  wept,  she  exhorted,  she  prevailed.  Means  were  relused, 
and  the  stripling  was  recalled  to  hang  about  the  court,  or  to 
loiter  at  Ickwor^  scribbling  verses,  and  causing  his  father  un- 
eariness  lest  he  should  be  too  much  of  a  poet,  and  too  little  of 
a  public  marL 

Such  was  his  youth :  disappointed  by  not  obtaining  a  cota- 
minion  in- the  Guards,  be  led  a  desultory  butteifly-like  lile; 
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one  day  at  Richmond  with  Queen  Caroline,  then  Princess  of 
Wales ;  another,  at  Pope*s  villa,  at  Twickenham ;  sometimes  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  succeeded  his  elder  bro- 
ther as  member  for  Bury  ;  and,  at  the  period  when  he  has  been 
described  as  forming  one  of  the  quartett  in  Queen  Caroline's 
closet  at  St  James's,  as  vice-chamberlain  to  his  partial  and  royal 
patroness. 

His  eariy  marriage  with  Mary  Lepel,  the  beautiful  maid  of 
honour  to  Queen  Caroline,  insured  his  felicity,  though  it  did  not 
curb  his  predilections  for  other  ladies. 

Henceforth  Lord  Hervey  lived  all  the  year  round  in  what 
were  then  called  lodgings,  that  is,  apartments  appropriated  to 
the  royal  household,  or  even  to  others,  in  St  James's,  or  at 
Richmond,  or  at  Windsor.  In  order  fully  to  comprehend  all 
the  intimate  relations  which  he  had  with  the  court  it  is  necessary 
to  present  the  reader  with  some  account  of  the  family  of  Geoige 
II.  Five  daughters  had  been  the  female  issue  of  his  majesty's 
marriage  with  Queen  Caroline.  Three  of  these  princesses,  the 
three  elder  ones,  had  lived,  during  the  life  of  George  I.,  at  St 
James's  with  their  grandfather ;  who,  irritated  by  the  differeiKes 
between  him  and  his  son,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  adopted  that 
measure  rather  as  showing  his  authority  than  from  any  affection 
to  the  young  princesses.  It  was,  in  truth,  difficult  to  say  which 
of  these  royal  ladies  was  the  most  unfortutute. 

Anne,  the  eldest,  had  sho^n  her  spirit  eariy  in  life  whilst  re- 
siding with  George  I. ;  she  had  a  proud,  imperious  nature,  and 
her  temper  was,  it  must  be  owned,  put  to  a  severe  test  The 
only  time  that  George  I.  did  the  English  the  konmir  of  choos- 
ing one  of  the  beauties  of  the  nation  for  his  mistress,  was  during 
the  last  year  of  his  reign.  The  object  of  his  choice  was  Anne 
Brett,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  in&roous  Countess  of  Mac- 
clesfield by  her  second  husbarni  The  neglect  of  Savage,  the 
poet,  her  son,  was  merely  one  passage  in  the  iniquitous  life  of 
Lady  Macclesfield.  Endowed  with  singular  taste  and  judg- 
mentp  consulted  by  Colley  Cibber  on  every  new  play  he  pfo- 
duced,  the  nxHher  of  Sa\'age  was  not  only  wholly  destitute  of 
all  virtue^  but  of  all  shame.  One  day,  loolung  out  of  the  win- 
dow, the  peiceived  a  very  handsome  man  nsianlfcd  by  aome 
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bailiffs  who  were  going  to  arrest  him :  she  paid  his  debt,  re- 
leased, and  married  him.  The  hero  of  this  story  was  Colonel 
Brett,  the  father  of  Aane  Brett 

The  child  of  such  a  mother  vas  not  likely  to  be  even  de- 
cently-respectable ;  and  Anne  was  proud  of  hei  disgraceful  pre- 
emiaence  and  of  her  disgusting  and  royal  lover.  She  was  darki 
and  her  flashing  black  eyes  resembled  those  of  aSpanishbeau^. 
Ten  years  after  the  death  of  George  I.,  she  found  a  husband  in 
Sir  William  Lemon,  of  Northall,  and  was  announced,  on  that 
occasion,  as  the  half-sister  of  Richard  Savage. 

To  the  society  of  this  woman,  when  at  St  James's,  as 
'  Mistress  Brett,'  the  three  princesses  were  subjected :  at  the 
same  rime  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  the  king's  German  mistress, 
occupied  other  lodgings  at  St  James's. 

Miss  Brett  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  coronet  c^  a  coun- 
tess for  her  degradation,  the  king  being  absent  on  the  occaaon 
at  Hanover;  elated  by  her  expectations,  she  took  the  liber^, 
during  his  majesty's  absence,  of  ordering  a  door  to  be  broken 
out  of  her  apartment  into  the  royal  garden,  where  the  princesses 
walked.  The  Princess  Anne,  not  drigning  to  associate  with 
her,  commanded  that  it  should  be  forthwith  dosed.  Miss  l&ett 
imperiously  reversed  that  order.  In  the  midst  of  the  allair,  the 
king  died  suddenly,  and  Anne  Brett's  reign  was  over,  and  her 
inSuence  soon  as  much  forgotten  as  if  she  had  neva  existed. 
The  Princess  Anne  was  pining  in  the  dulness  of  her  royal  home, 
when  a  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,'  was  prc^iosed  for 
the  consideration  of  his  parents.  It  was  a  miserable  matdi 
as  well  as  a  miserable  prospect,  for  the  prince"!  revenue 
amounted  to  no  more  than  j^i 3,000  a  year;  and  the  state  and 
pomp  to  which  the  Prince^  Royal  had  been  accustomed  could 
not  be  contemplated  on  so  small  a  fortune.  It  was  still  worse 
in  point  of  that  poor  consideration,  happiness.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  was  both  defonned  and  disgusting  in  his  person,  thongh 
his  face  was  sensible  in  expression ;  and  if  he  inspired  one  idea 
more  strongly  than  another  when  he  appeared  in  his  tmiform  and 
cocked  hat,  and  spoke  bad  French,  or  worse  Eo^ish,  it  was 
that  of  seeing  before  one  a  drcssed-up  baboon. 

It  was  a  Intter  cup  for  fhe  princess  to  drink,  bat  the  diaidk 
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court  wlicrc,  in  case  of  her  father's  death »  she  would  be  depend- 
ent on  her  brother  Frederic,  or  on  that  weak  prince's  strpng- 
minded  wife.  So  she  consented,  and  took  the  dwarf;  and  that 
consent  was  regarded  by  a  grateful  people,  and  by  all  good 
courtiers,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  Protestant  principles^ 
the  House  of  Orange  being,  /ar  cxce/Zoice,  at  the  head  of  the 
orthodox  dynasties  in  Europe.  A  dowry  of  ^80,000  was 
forthwith  granted  by  an  admiring  Commons — just  double  what 
had  ever  been  given  before.  That  sum  was  happily  lying  in  the 
exchequer,  being  tlie  purcliase-money  of  some  lands  in  St 
Christoj)her's  which  had  lately  been  sold;  and  King  Geoxge 
was  thankful  to  get  rid  of  a  daughter  whose  haughtiness  gave 
him  trouble.  In  person,  too,  the  princess  royal  was  not  very 
iOmamental  to  the  Court.  She  was  ill-made^  with  a  propensity 
to  grow  fat ;  her  complexion,  otherwise  very  fine,  was  marked 
with  the  small-pox ;  she  had,  however,  a  lively,  clean  look^-one 
4)f  her  chief  beauties — and  a  catain  royalty  of  manner. 

The  Princess  Amelia  died,  as  the  worid  thought,  single^  but 
consoled  herself  with  \*arious  love  flirtations.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  made  love  to  her,  but  her  affections  were  centred  on 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  to  whom  she  was  privately  marrie<^  as  is 
confidendy  asserted. 

The  Princess  Caroline  was  tlie  darling  of  her  family.  Even 
the  king  relied  on  her  truth.  AMien  there  was  any  dispute^ 
he  used  to  say,  'Send  for  Caroline;  «he  will  tell  us  the  r^g^ 
stoiy.' 

Her.  late  had  its  clouds  Amiable^  gentle^  of  unbounded 
charity,  with  strong  affections,  which  were  not  suffered  to  flow 
in  a  legitimate  channel,  she  became  devotedly  attached  to  Lord 
llervcy :  her  heart  was  bound  up  in  him ;  his  death  drove  her 
into  a  permanent  retreat  from  the  world.  No  debasing  coi^ 
nection  existed  between  them ;  but  it  is  misery,  it  is  sin  enough 
10  love  another  woman's  husband— and  that  sin,  that  misay, 
was  the  lot  of  the  royal  and  otherwise  virtuous  Caroline. 

The  Princess  Mary,  another  victim  to  convcntionaUties,  was 
united  to  Frederick,  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel ;  a  ^aT^arMn^ 
bom  whoni  she  escaped,  whenever  she  could,  to  oomc^  with  a 
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bleeding  heart,  to  her  English  home.  She  was,  even  Honu:e 
Walpole  allows,  'of  the  softest,  mildest  temper  in  the  woild,* 
and  fondly  beloved  by  her  sister  Caroline^  and  by  the  '  Batdief 
of  Colloden,'  William,  Duke  of  Cumbeiland. 

Louisa  became  Queen  of  Denmaric  in  1746,  after  some  years* 
marriage  to  the  Crown  Prince.  '  We  are  lucky,*  Hoiace  Walpole 
writes  on  that  occasion,  ^in  the  death  of  kings.* 

The  two  princesses  who  were  still  under  the  paternal  xoof 
were  contrasts.  Caroline  was  a  omstant  invalid,  gentle^  sincere, 
unambitious,  devoted  to  her  mother,  whose  death  neaily  killed 
her.  Amelia  affected  popularity,  and  assumed  the  etj^fift — 
was  fond  of  meddling  in  politics,  and  after  the  death  of  her 
mother,  joined  the  Bedford  faction,  in  opposition  to  her  fiuher. 
3ut  both  these  princesses  were  outwardly  submissive  when  Loid 
Hervey  became  the  Queen*s  chambedain. 

The  evenings  at  St  James's  were  spent  in  the  same  way  as 
those  at  Kensington. 

Quadrille  formed  her  majesty's  pastime,  and,  whilst  Lord 
Hervey  played  pools  of  cribbage  with  the  Princess  Caroline  and 
the  maids  of  honour,  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand  amused  himself 
and  the  Princess  Amelia  at  *  buffet'  On  Mondays  and  Fridays 
there  were  drawing-rooms  held;  and  these  receptions  took 
place,  very  wisely,  in  the  evening. 

Beneath  all  the  show  of  gaiety  and  the  freezing  ceremony  of 
those  stately  occasions,  there  was  in  that  court  as  much  misery 
as  family  dissensions,  or,  to  speak  accurately,  family  hatreds  can 
engender.  Endless  jealousies,  which  seem  to  us  as  frivolous  as 
they  were  rabid ;  and  contentions,  of  which  even  the  origin  is 
still  unexplained,  had  long  severed  the  queen  from  her  eldest 
son.  George  II.  had  always  loved  his  mother :  his  affection  for 
the  unhappy  Sophia  Dorothea  was  one  of  the  very  few  traits  of 
goodness  in  a  character  utterly  vulgar,  sensual,  and  entirely  sel- 
fish. His  son,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  odier  hand, 
hated  his  mother.  He  loved  neither  of  his  parents :  but  the 
queen  had  the  preeminence  in  his  aversion. 

The  king,  during  the  year  r  736,  was  at  Hanover.  His  return 
was  announced,  but  under  circumstances  of  danger.  A  tre- 
mendous storm  arose  just  as  he  was  prepared  tp  embark  at 
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Helvoetslays.  All  London  was  on  the  look  out,  weather-coclct 
were  watched ;  tides,  winds,  and  moons  formed  the  only  sub- 
jects of  conversation ;  but  no  one  of  his  majesty's  subjects  was 
so  demonstrative  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  cheerfulness, 
and  his  triumph  even,  on  the  occasion,  were  of  course  resent 
fully  heard  of  by  the  queen. 

During  the  storm,  when  anxiety  had  almost  amounted  to 
fever,  Lord  Hervey  dined  with  Sir  Robert  Walpde.  Their 
conversation  naturally  turned  on  the  state  of  affairs,  prospec- 
tively. Sir  Robert  called  the  prince  a  '  poor,  weak,  irresolute, 
false,  lying,  contemptible  wretch.'  Lord  Herve)'  did  not  defend 
him,  but  suggested  that  Frederick,  in  case  of  his  father's  death, 
might  be  more  influenced  by  the  queen  than  he  had  hitherto 
been.  '  Zounds,  my  lord  f  interrupted  Sir  Robert, '  he  would 
tear  the  flesh  off  her  bones  with  red-hot  irons  sooner !  The 
distinctions  she  shows  to  you,  too,  I  believe,  would  not  be  for- 
gotten. Then  the  notion  he  has  of  his  great  riches,  and  the 
desire  he  has  of  fingering  them,  would  make  him  pinch  her, 
and  pinch  her  again,  in  order  to  make  her  buy  her  ease,  till  she 
had  not  a  groat  left' 

What  a  picture  of  a  heartless  and  selfish  character  1  The 
next  day  the  queen  sent  for  Lord  Hervey,  to  ask  him  if  he  knew 
the  particulars  of  a  great  dinner  which  the  prince  had  given  to 
the  lord  mayor  the  previous  day,  whilst  the  whole  country,  and 
the  court  in  particular,  was  trembling  for  the  safety  of  the  king, 
hb  falher.  Lord  Hervey  tokl  her  that  the  prince's  speedi  at 
the  dinner  was  the  most  ingratiating  piece  of  popularity  ever 
heard ;  the  healths,  of  cour^,  as  usual.  '  Heavens  f  cried  the 
queen :  '  popularity  always  makes  tne  sick,  but  Frii^s  popu- 
larity makes  me  vomit !  I  hear  that  yesterday,  on  the  prince's 
side  of  the  House,  they  talked  of  the  king's  being  cast  away  with 
the  same  sang/rpidtA  you  would  talk  of  an  overturn ;  and  that 
my  good  son  strutted  alxxit  as  if  he  had  been  already  king. 
Did  you  mark  the  airs  with  which  he  came  into  my  drawing- 
room  in  the  morning  ?  though  he  does  not  think  fit  to  hooour 
roe  with  his  presence,  or  nmmi  roe  with  his  wife's,  of  an  eveii- 
iog?  I  felt  something  here  in  my  throat  that  swelled  and  haV 
choked  me.' 
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Poor  Queen  Caroline  1  mth  such  a  son,  ind  such  a  huibaad, 
she  must  have  been  possessed  of  a  more  than  usual  share  of 
Gennan  imperturbability  to  sustain  her  cheei&lness,  writhing  as 
■he  often  was,  under  the  pangs  of  a  tong-concealed  disorder,  of 
which  eventually  she  died.  Even  on  the  occasion  d  the  king*! 
return  in  time  to  ^>end  his  birthday  in  England,  the  queen's 
temper  had  been  sorely  tried.  Nothing  had  ever  vexed  her 
more  than  the  kbg*!  adimradon  for  Amelia  Soi^iia  Walmodcn, 
«4io,  after  the  death  of  Caroline,  was  created  Countess  of  Yar^ 
mouth.  Madame  Walmoden  had  been  a  reigning  belle  among 
the,mamed  women  at  Hanover,  when  George  II.  visited  that 
countryin  1755.  Notthathermajesty'sairectionswerewounded; 
it  was  her  pride  that  was  hurt  bj  the  idea  that  people  would 
think  that  this  Hanoverian  lady  had  more  influence  than  she 
had.  In  other  respects  the  king's  absence  was  a  relief:  she  had 
the  ieiai  of  the  regency ;  she  had  the  comfort  of  having  the 
hours  which  her  royal  torment  decreed  were  to  be  passed  in 
amusing  his  dulness,  to  herself;  she  was  free  from  his  'quoti- 
dian sallies  of  temper,  which,'  as  Lord  Hervey  relates,  Met  it 
be  charged  by  what  hand  it  would,  used  always  to  dischaige  its 
hottest  fire,  on  some  pretence  or  other,  upon  her.' 

It  is  quite  true  that  from  the  first  dawn  of  his  preference  for 
Madame  Walmoden,  the  king  wrote  circumstantial  letteis  of 
fiAy  or  sixty  pages  to  the  queen,  infonning  her  of  every  stage 
of  the  affair ;  the  queen,  in  reply,  saying  that  she  was  only  eiu 
woman,  and  an  old  woman,  and  adding,  '  that  he  might  love 
more  and  yowt^r  women'  In  return,  the  king  wrote,  '  You 
must  love  the  Walmoden,  for  she  loves  yeuf  a  civil  insult,  which 
he  accompanied  with  so  minute  a  description  of  his  new  £ivou> 
rite,  that  the  queen,  had  she  been  a  painter,  might  have  drawn 
her  portrait  at  a  hundred  miles'  distance. 

The  queen,  subservient  as  she  seemed,  felt  the  humiliation. 
Such  was  the  debased  nature  of  George  II.  that  he  not  only 
wrote  letters  unworthy  of  a  man  to  write,  and  unfit  for  a  woman 
to  read,  to  his  wife,  but  he  desired  her  to  show  them  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  He  used  to  *  tag  several  paragraphs,'  as  Lord 
Hervey  expresses  il^  with  these  wofd%  'Monfrrs  ad,  d  eonsti/te* 
Uhdasus  de  grot  homme^  meaning  Sir  Robert    But  this  wti 
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only  a  portion  of  the  disgusting  disclosures  made  by  the  vulgir, 
licentious  monarch  to  his  too  degnuled  consort 

in  the  bitterness  of  her  mortification  the  queen  consulted 
Lord  Hervey  and  Sir  Robert  as  to  the  possibility  of  her  losing 
her  influence,  should  she  resent  the  king's  delay  in  returning. 
They  agreed,  that  her  taking  the  ^fih^e  turn'  would  ruin  her 
with  her  royal  consort ;  Sir  Robert  adding,  that  if  he  had  a 
mind  to  flatter  her  into  her  ruin,  he  might  talk  to  her  as  if  she 
were  twenty-five,  and  try  to  make  her  imagine  that  she  cookl 
bring  the  king  bock  by  the  apprehension  of  losing  her  aflection. 
He  said  it  was  now  too  late  in  her  life  to  try  new  methods ;  she 
must  persist  in  the  soothing,  coaxing,  submissive  arts  which  had 
been  practised  with  success,  and  even  press  his  majesty  to  bring 
this  woman  to  Enghind  1  *  He  taught  her,'  says  Lord  Hervey, 
'*'  this  hard  lesson  till  she  wepi,^  Nevertheless,  the  queen  ex* 
pressed  her  gratitude  to  the  minister  for  his  advice.  'My 
lord,*  said  Walpole  to  Hervey,  *  she  laid  her  thanks  on  me  so 
thick  that  I  Ibund  I  had  gone  too  (ar,  for  I  am  never  so  much 
afraid  of  her  rebukes  as  of  her  commendations.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  aflain  between  this  singular  couple. 
Nevertheless,  the  queen,  not  from  attachment  to  the  king,  but 
from  the  horror  she  had  of  her  son's  reigning,  felt  such  fears  of 
the  prince's  succeeding  to  the  throne  as  she  could  hardly  ex* 
press.  He  would,  she  was  convinced,  do  all  he  coukl  to  ram 
and  injure  her  in  case  of  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  consolation  of  such  a  fiiend  as  Lord  Hervey  can  easily 
be  conceived,  when  he  told  her  majesty  that  he  had  resolved, 
in  case  the  king  had  been  lost  at  sea,  to  have  retired  firom  her 
service,  in  order  to  prevent  any  jealousy  or  irritation  that  m%ht 
arise  fix>m  his  supposed  influence  with  her  majesty.  The  qoectt 
stopped  him  short,  and  said, '  No^  my  loid,  I  should  aem 
have  tuflered  that ;  you  are  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my 
life  But  did  I  love  you  lest  than  I  do,  or  less  like  to  have 
you  about  me,  I  should  look  upon  the  suffering  you  to  be  taken 
from  me  as  such  a  meanness  and  baseness  that  you  should  nol 
have  stirred  an  inch  from  roe.  You,'  she  added, '  should  have 
gone  with  me  to  Somerset  House  ;*  (which  was  hers  in  case  of 
the  kii^  death).    She  then  toU  him  she  should  have  begged 
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Sir  Robert  Walpole  oa  her  knees  not  to  have  lent  in  In 
^  lengnatioD. 

The  animosify  of  Ae  Prince  of  Wales  to  Lord  Henrqr  rag- 
mented,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  his  unDatmal  avenioa  to  the 
queen,  an  aversion  which  he  evinced  caily  ia  life.  There  wu 
a  beautiful,  giddy  maid  of  honour,  who  attncted  not  only  the 
attention  of  Frederick,  but  the  rival  attentioiu  of  other  soitoiit 
and  among  them,  the  most  favoured  was  aald  to  be  Lent 
Hervey,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  then  been  for  aome  yeua 
the  husband  of  one  of  the  loveliest  ornaments  of  the  coui^  die 
sensible  and  virtuous  Maty  Lepel  Miss  Vane  became  eventu- 
ally  the  avowed  favourite  of  the  prince,  and  after  giving  biitli 
to  a  son,  who  was  christened  Fitz-Frederick  Vane,  and  who 
died  in  1736,  his  unhappy  mother  died  a  few  months  afia^ 
wards.  It  is  melancholy  to  read  a  letter  from  Lady  Hervey  to 
>Ii8.  Howard,  portraying  the  frolic  and  levity  of  this  <Mice  joy- 
ous creature,  among  the  other  maids  of  honour;  and  her  stric- 
tures show  at  once  the  uturefincd  nature  of  the  pranks  in  which 
they  indulged,  and  her  once  sobriety  of  demeanour. 

She  speaks,  on  one  occasion,  in  which,  however.  Miss  Vane 
did  not  shore  the  nocturnal  diversion,  of  some  of  the  maidi  of 
honour  being  out  in  the  winter  all  night  in  the  gardens  at  Ken- 
sington— opening  and  rattling  the  windows,  and  trying  to 
irightcn  people  out  of  their  wits ;  and  she  gives  Mrs.  Howard  a 
hint  that  the  queen  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  vray  in  which 
her  young  attendants  amused  themselves.  After  levities  soch 
as  these,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  poor  Miss  Vane  writing  to 
Mrs.  Howard,  with  complaints  that  she  was  unjusdy  aspersed, 
and  referring  to  her  relatives,  Lady  Betty  Nightingale  and  Lady 
Hewe^  in  testimony  of  the  falsehood  of  reports  whicfa,  un- 
happily, the  event  verified. 

The  prince^  however,  never  forgave  Lord  Hervey  for  being 
his  rival  with  Miss  Vane,  nor  his  mother  for  her  favonn  to 
Lord  Hervey.  In  vain  did  the  queen  endeavour  to  reconcite 
Frits,  as  she  called  him,  to  his  father ; — nothing  could  be  done 
in  a  case  where  the  one  was  all  dogged  selfishness ;  and  where 
the  other,  the  idd  of  the  opposition  party,  as  the  prince  had 
ever  been,  so  k^  detHeanxo  swallow  all  the  adulation  oSoed 
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to  him,  and  to  believe  himself  a  demigod.     'The  queen's  dread 
of  a  rival/  Horace  Walpolc  remarks,  'was  a  feminine  weakness : 
the  behaviour  of  her  eldest  son  was  a  real  thorn.'    Some  time 
before  his  marriage  to  a  princess  who  was  supposed  to  augment 
his  hatred  of  his  mother,  Frederick  of  Wales  had  contemplated 
an  act  of  disobedience.     Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England, 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  hearing  that  he  was  in  want  of 
money,  had  sent  to  offer  him  her  granddaughter.  Lady  Diana 
Spencer,  with  a  fortune  of  j^  100,000.     The  prince  accepted 
the  young  lady,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  his  marriage  in  the 
duchess's  lodge  at  the  Great  Park,  Windsor.     But  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  getting  intelligence  of  the  plot,  the  nuptials  were 
stopped.    The  duchess  never  forgave  either  Walpole  or  the 
royal  family,  and  took  an  early  opportunity  of  insulting  the 
latter.     When  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  over  to  marry  the 
Princess  Royal,  a  sort  of  boarded  gallery  was  erected  from  the 
windows  of  the  great  drawing-room  of  the  palace,  and  was  con- 
structed so  as  to  cross  the  garden  to  the  Lutheran  chapel  in 
the  Friary,  where  the  duchess  lived.     The  Prince  of  Orange 
being  ill,  went  to  Bath,  and  the  marriage  was  debyed  for  some 
weeks.     Meantime  the  widows  of  Marlborough  House  were 
darkened  by  the  gallery.     '  I  wonder,'  cried  the  old  duchess^ 
'  when  my  neighbour  George  will  take  away  his  orange-chest  f 
The  structure,  with  its  penthouse  roof,  really  resembling  an 
orange-chest 

Mary  Lepel,  Lady  Hervey,  whose  attractions,  great  as  they 
were,  proved  insufficient  to  rivet  the  exclusive  admiration  of 
the  accomplished  Hcr\'cy,  had  become  his  wife  in  1720,  some 
time  before  her  husband  had  been  completely  enthralled  with 
the  gilded  prison  doors  of  a  court  She  was  endowed  with  that 
intellectual  beauty  calculated  to  attract  a  man  of  talent :  the 
was  highly  educated,  of  great  talent ;  possessed  of  saveirfairt^ 
infinite  good  temper,  and  a  strict  sense  of  duty.  She  also 
derived  from  her  father,  Brigadier  Lepel,  who  was  of  an  andcol 
family  in  Sark,  a  considerable  fortune.  Good  and  correct  at 
she  was,  Lady  Hervey  viewed  with  a  fashionable  composure 
the  various  intimacies  formed  during  the  course  of  tbek  maizied 
life  by  his  lordship. 
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The  lact  is,  that  the  aim  of  both  was  not  so  much  Co  insure 
their  domestic  felicity  as  to  gratify  their  ambition.  Probably 
they  were  disappointed  in  both  these  aims— certainly  in  one 
of  them ;  talented,  inde&tigable,  popular,  lively,  and  couneous. 
Lord  Hervey,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  advocated  in  vain,  in 
brilliant  orations,  the  measures  of  Walpole.  Twelve  years, 
fourteen  years  elapsed,  and  lie  was  left  in  the  somewhat  subor- 
dinate position  of  vice-chamberlain,  in  spite  of  that  high  order 
of  talents  which  he  possessed,  and  which  would  have  been  dis- 
played to  advantage  in  a  graver  scene.  The  fact  has  beco 
explained  :  the  queen  could  not  do  without  liim ;  she  confided 
in  him  ;  hei  daughter  loved  him ;  and  his  influence  in  that 
court  was  too  powerful  for  Walpole  to  dispense  with  an  aid  so 
valuable  to  his  own  plans.  Some  episodes  in  a  life  thus  lit- 
tered away,  until,  too  late,  promotion  came,  alleviated  his  exis- 
tence, and  gave  his  wife  only  a  passing  uneasiness,  if  even 
indeed  they  imparted  a  pang. 

One  of  these  was  his  dangerous  passion  for  Miss  Vane; 
another,  his  platonic  attachment  to  Lady  Maiy  Wortley 
Montagu. 

Whilst  he  lived  on  the  terms  with  his  wife  which  is  described 
even  by  the  French  as  being  a  ' Mhtage  de  Paris'  Lord  Her- 
vey, found  in  another  quarter  the  sympathies  which,  as  a 
husband,  he  was  too  well-bred  to  require.  It  is  probable  that 
he  always  admired  his  wife  more  than  any  other  person,  for  she 
had  qualities  that  were  quite  congenial  to  the  tistcs  of  a  wit 
and  a  beau  in  those  times.  Lady  Hervey  was  not  only  singu- 
larly captivating,  young,  gay,  and  handsome ;  but  a  complete 
model  also  of  the  polished,  courteous,  high-bred  woman  of 
fashion.  Her  manners  are  said  by  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  to  have 
'  had  a  foreign  tinge,  which  some  called  affected ;  but  they  were 
gentle,  easy,  and  altogether  exquisitely  pleadng.'  She  was  in 
secret  a  Jacobite — and  resembled  in  that  respect  most  of  the 
fine  ladies  in  Great  Britain.  Whiggcry  and  Walpolism  were 
vulgar :  it  was  haul  Ion  to  take  offence  when  James  II,  was 
anathematized,  and  quite  good  taste  to  hint  that  some  people 
wished  well  to  the  Chevalier's  attempts  :  and  this  way  of  speak- 
ing owed  its  fashion  probably  to  Frederick  of  Wales,  whose 
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interest  in  Flora  Macdonald,  and  whose  concern  for  the  esdied 
family,  were  among  the  few  amiable  traits  of  his  disposition. 
Perhaps  they  arose  from  a  wish  to  plague  his  parents,  rather 
than  from  a  greatness  of  character  foreign  to  this  prince. 

Lady  Hervey  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  Lady  Maiy  in  the 
zenith  of  her  age,  when  they  became  rivals :  Lady  Mary  had 
once  ezdted  the  jealousy  of  Queen  Caroline  when  Princess  of 
Wales. 

'  How  becomingly  Lady  Maiy  is  dressed  to-night,'  whispered 
Geoige  IL  to  his  wife,  whom  he  had  called  up  from  the  card- 
table  to  impart  to  her  that  important  conviction.  '  Lady  Maiy 
always  dresses  well,*  was  the  cold  and  curt  reply. 

Lord  Hervey  had  been  married  about  seven  years  when 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  re-appeared  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Caroline,  after  her  long  residence  in  Turkey.  Lord  Hervey 
was  thirty-three  years  of  age ;  Lady  Mary  was  verging  on  forty. 
She  was  still  a  pretty  woman,  with  a  piquant,  neat-featared  face ; 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  done  any  justice  to  a  mind  at 
once  masculine  and  sensitive,  nor  to  a  heart  capable  of  benevo- 
lence—capable of  strong  attachments,  and  of  bitter  hatred. 

Like  Lady  Hervey,  she  lived  with  her  husband  on  wdl-bred 
terms :  there  existed  no  quarrel  between  them ;  no  avowed 
ground  of  coldness ;  it  was  the  icy  boundary  of  frozen  feding 
that  severed  them ;  the  sure  and  lasting  though  polite  destroyer 
of  all  bonds,  indifference.  Lady  Mary  was  frill  of  repartee,  of 
poetry,  of  anecdote,  and  was  not  averse  to  admintioo;  bot  she 
was  essentially  a  woman  of  common  sense,  of  views  enlarged 
by  travel,  and  of  ostensibly  good  principles.  A  woman  of 
delicacy  was  not  to  be  found  in  those  days,  any  more  than  other 
productions  of  the  nineteenth  century :  a  telegraphic  mesnge 
would  have  been  almost  as  startling  to  a  courtly  ear  as  the 
refusal  of  a  frne  lady  to  suffer  a  dmtbk  atimdrt.  Lady  Maiy 
was  above  all  scruples,  and  Lord  Hervey,  who  had  lived  too 
long  with  George  H.  and  his  queen  to  have  the  moral  sense  m 
her  perfection,  liked  her  all  the  better  for  her  coorage  her 
merry,  iiKklicate  jokes,  and  her  putting  things  down  by  theii 
right  names,  on  which  Lady  Mary  plumed  herMlf:  she  was 
what  they  term  in  the  north  of  England,  *  Emancipated*  Thqr 
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fimned  an  old  acquaintance  wiUi  a  confidential,  if  not  a  teoda 
friendship;  and  that  their  intimacy  was  unpleasant  to  Ladj 
HcTvey  was  proved  by  her  refusal — when,  after  die  grave  had 
dosed  over  Lord  Hervey,  late  in  life,  Lady  Maiy  ill,  and  broken 
down  by  age,  returned  to  die  in  Eng^d — to  resume  an  ac- 
quaintance which  had  been  a  paiafiil  <Hie  to  her. 

Lord  Hervey  was  a  martyr  to  Jllnesa  of  an  epileptic  character ; 
and  L^dy  Maiy  gave  him  her  sympathy.  She  was  someirtut 
of  a  doctor-^and  being  older  &aii  her  Mend,  may  have  had  tite 
ait  of  soothing  sufferings,  which  were  die  worse  because  thqp 
were  concealed.  ^Vhilst  he  writhed  in  pain,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  vent  to  his  £^ny  by  alleging  that  an  attack  of  ciamp  bent 
him  double :  yet  he  lived  by  rule — a  rule  harder  to  adha«  to 
than  that  of  the  most  consdendoiu  homoeopath  in  the  present 
day.  In  the  midst  of  court  gaiedes  and  the  dudes  of  office  he 
thus  wrote  to  Dr.  Cheync : — 

...  'To  let  you  know  that  I  continue  one  of  your  most  piona 
votaries,  and  to  tell  you  the  method  I  am  in.  In  the  first  plac^ 
I  never  take  wine  nor  malt  drink,  nor  any  liquid  but  water  and 
milk-tea ;  in  the  next,  I  eat  no  meat  but  the  whitest,  youngest, 
and  tenderest,  nine  dmes  in  ten  nothing  but  chicken,  and' never, 
more  than  the  quandty  of  a  small  one  at  a  meaL  I  seldom  eat 
any  supper,  but  if  any,  nothing  absolutely  but  bread  and  water ; 
two  days  in  the  week  I  eat  no  flesh ;  my  breakiast  is  dry  biscuit, 
not  sweet,  and  green  tea ;  I  have  left  off  butter  as  t^ous ;  I 
eat  no  sal^  nor  any  sauce  but  bread-sauce.' 

Among  the  most  cherished  relaxations  of  the  royal  house- 
hold were  visits  to  Twickenham,  whilst  the  court  was  at  Rich- 
mond. The  River  Thames,  which  has  borne  on  its  waves  so 
much  misery  in  olden  times — ^which  was  the  highway  Irom  the 
Star-chamber  to  the  tower — which  has  been  belaboured  in  our 
days  with  so  much  wealth,  and  sullied  with  so  much  impurity; 
that  river,  whose  current  is  one  hour  rich  as  the  stream  of  a  g^AA 
river,  the  next  hour,  foul  as  the  pestilent  churchyard, — ^was  then, 
especially  between  Richmond  and  TedtUngton,  a  glassy,  placid 
stream,  reflecting  on  its  margin  the  chestnut-trees  (^  stately 
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Ham,  and  the  reeds  and  wild  flowen  which  grew  undistoxbed 
in  the  fertile  meadows  of  Petersham. 

Lord  Hervey,  with  the  ladies  of  the  court,  Mrs.  Howard  as 
their  chaperon,  delighted  in  being  waAed  to  that  village,  so  rich 
in  names  which  give  to  Twickenham  undying  associations  with 
the  departed  great  Sometimes  the  effeminate  valetudinarian, 
Hervey,  was  content  to  attend  the  Princess  Caroline  to  Marble 
Hill  only,  a  villa  residence  built  by  George  II.  for  Mrs.  Howard, 
and  often  referred  to  in  the  correspondence  of  that  period. 
Sometimes  the  royal  barge,  with  its  rowers  in  scariet  jackets, 
was  seen  conveying  the  gay  party;  ladies  in  slouched  hats, 
pointed  over  fair  brows  in  front,  with  a  fold  of  sarsenet  round 
them,  terminated  in  a  long  bow  and  ends  behind — ^with  deep 
falling  mantles  over  dresses  never  cognizant  of  crinoline :  gen- 
tlemen, with  cocked-hats,  their  bag-wigs  and  ties  appearing 
bdiind;  and  beneath  their  puce<oloured  coats,  delicate  silk 
tights  and  gossamer  stockings  were  visible,  as  they  trod  the 
mossy  lawn  of  the  Palace  Gardens  at  Ridummd,  or,  followed 
by  a  tiny  greyhound,  prepared  for  the  lazy  pleasures  of  the 
day. 

Sometimes  the  visit  was  private ;  the  sickly  Princess  Caroline 
had  a  fancy  to  make  one  of  the  group  who  are  bound  to  Pope's 
villa.  Twickenham,  where  that  great  little  man  had,  since  1 7 1 5, 
established  himself,  was  pronounced  by  Lord  Bacon  to  be  the 
finest  pbce  in  the  worid  for  study.  '  Let  Twitnam  Park,*  he 
wrote  to  his  steward,  Thomas  Bushell,  *  which  I  sold  in  my 
younger  days,  be  purchased,  if  possible,  for  a  residence  for 
such  deserving  persons  to  study  in,  (since  I  experimentally 
found  the  situation  of  that  pbce  much  convenient  for  the  trial 
01'  my  philosophical  conclusions}— expressed  in  a  paper  sealed, 
to  the  trust — ^which  I  myself  had  put  in  practice  and  settled  the 
same  by  act  of  pariiament,  if  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  had  Dd 
intervened  and  prevented  me.* 

Twickenham  continued,  long  after  Bacon  had  penned  this 
injunction,  to  be  the  retreat  of  the  poet,  the  tatjiwwfii^  ||ie 
scholar;  the  haven  where  the  retired  actress,  and  broken 
novelist  found  peace ;  the  abode  of  Henry  Fielding  who  lived 
in  one  of  the  back-streets;  the  temporary  refuge^  froin  the  worid 
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of  London,  of  Lady  Maiy  Wortley  Monta^,  and  the  life-long 
home  of  Pope. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  a  visit  from  the  princess  to  Pope's 
villa : — ^As  the  barge,  following  the  gentle  bendings  of  the  river, 
nears  Twickenham,  a  richer  green,  a  summer  brightness,  indi- 
cates it  is  approaching  that  spot  of  which  evra  Bishop  War- 
burton  says  that  *  the  beauty  of  the  owner's  poetic  genius  «!>■ 
peared  to  as  much  advantage  in  the  dispoution  of  these  ro- 
mantic materials  as  in  any  of  his  best-contrived  poems.'  And 
the  loved  toil  which  formed  the  quincunx,  which  perforated 
and  extended  the  grotto  until  it  extended  across  the  road  to  a 
garden  on  the  opposite  side— the  toil  which  showed  the  gentler 
parts  of  Pope's  better  nature — has  been  respected,  and  its 
effects  preserved,  llie  enamelled  lawn,  green  as  no  other 
grass  save  that  by  the  Thames  side  is  green,  was  swept  until 
late  years  by  the  light  boughs  of  the  famed  willow.  Every 
memorial  of  the  bard  was  treasured  by  the  gracious  hands 
into  which,  afler  1744,  the  classic  spot  fell — those  of  Sir  William 
Stanhope. 

In  the  subterranean  passage  this  verse  appears ;  adulatory  it 
must  be  confessed : — 

■  "ITie  humble  roof,  Ihc  earden's  scanty  line, 
111  luil  the  geoiiu  of  the  bard  divine  ; 
But  fuicj  now  axnuns  a  birer  Kope, 
And  Staohope'i  plans  unfUd  the  loul  of  Pope.' 

It  should  have  been  Stanhope's  '  gold,' — a  metal  which  was  not 
so  abundant,  nor  indeed  so  much  wanted  in  Pope's  time  as  in 
our  own.     Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  poet  as  a  host 

As  the  barge  is  moored  close  to  the  low  steps  which  lead  up 
from  the  river  to  the  villa,  a  diminutive  figure,  then  in  its  prime, 
{if  prime  it  ever  had),  is  seen  moving  impatiendy  forward.  By 
that  young-old  face,  with  its  la^e  lucid  speaking  eyes  that  light 
it  up,  as  does  a  rushlight  in  a  cavern — by  that  twisted  figure 
uith  its  emaciated  legs — by  the  large,  sensible  mouth,  the 
pointed,  marked,  well-defined  nose — by  the  wig,  or  hair  pushed 
off  in  masses  from  the  broad  fordid  and  falling  bdiind  in 
tresses — by  the  dress,  that  loose,  single-breasted  bUu^  coat — 
by  the  cambric  band  and  plaited  shir^  without  »,  -&£),  but  fine 
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and  white,  for  the  poor  poet  has  taken  infinite  pains  that  day 
in  sclf-adomment — by  the  delicate  ruffle  on  that  large  thin  hand* 
and  still  more  by  the  clear,  most  musical  voice  which  b  heard 
welcoming  his  royal  and  noble  guests,  as  he  stands  bowing  low 
to  the  Princess  Caroline,  and  bending  to  kiss  hands — ^by  that 
voice  which  gained  him  more  especially  the  name  of  the  little 
nightingale — ^is  Pope  at  once  recognized,  and  Pope  in  the  per 
fectton  of  his  days,  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  fame. 

One  would  gladly  have  been  a  sprite  to  listen  from  some  twig 
of  that  then  stripling  willow  which  the  poet  had  planted  with 
his  own  hand,  to  talk  of  those  who  chatted  for  a  while  nnder 
its  shade,  before  they  went  in-doors  to  an  elegant  dinner  at  the 
usual  hour  of  twelve.  How  delightful  to  hear,  unseen,  the 
repartees  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  who  comes  down,  it 
is  natural  to  conclude,  from  her  villa  near  to  that  of  Pope. 
How  fine  a  study  might  one  not  draw  of  the  fine  gendeman  and 
the  wit  in  Lord  Hervey,  as  he  is  commanded  by  the  gentle 
Princess  Caroline  to  sit  on  her  right  hand ;  but  his  heart  is 
across  the  table,  with  Lady  Mary  I  How  amusing  to  observe 
the  dainty  but  not  sumptuous  repast  contrived  with  Pope's  ex- 
quisite taste,  but  regulated  by  his  habitual  economy— for  his 
late  father,  a  worthy  Jacobite  hatter,  erst  in  the  Strand,  dis- 
dained to  invest  the  fortune  he  had  amassed,  from  the  extensive 
sale  of  cocked-hats,  in  the  Funds,  over  which  an  Hanoverian 
stranger  ruled ;  but  had  lived  on  his  capital  of  j{^3o,ooo  (as 
spendthrifts  do,  without  either  moral,  religious,  or  political 
reasons),  as  long  as  it  lasted  him ;  yet  he  was  no  spendthrift 
Let  us  look,  therefore,  with  a  liberal  eye,  noting,  as  we  stand, 
how  that  fortune,  in  league  with  nature,  who  made  the  poet 
crooked,  had  maimed  two  of  his  fingers,  such  time  as,  passing 
a  bridge,  the  poor  little  poet  was  overturned  into  the  river,  and 
he  would  have  been  drowned,  had  not  the  postilion  broken  the 
coach  window  and  dragged  the  tiny  body  through  the  aperture. 
We  mark,  however,  that  he  generally  contrives  to  hide  this 
defect,  as  he  would  fain  have  hidden  e\'ery  other,  from  the 
lynx  eyes  of  Lady  Mary,  who  knows  him,  however,  thoroughly, 
and  reads  every  line  o(f  that  poor  littie  heart  of  his,  enamoaied 
of  her  as  it  was. 
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Then  the  conversation !  How  gladly  would  we  catch  here 
some  drops  of  what  must  have  been  the  veiy  essence  of  small- 
talk,  and  small-talk  is  th;  only  thing  fit  for  early  dinners  I 
Our  host  is  noted  for  his  easy  address,  his  engaging  manners, 
his  delicacy,  politeness,  and  a  certain  tact  he  had  of  showing 
every  guest  that  he  was  welcome  in  the  choicest  expressions 
and  most  elegant  terms.  Then  Lady  Mary  I  how  brilliant  is 
her  slightest  lum  I  how  she  banters  Pope — how  she  gives  detdiU 
entendre  for  double  entendre  to  Hervey !  How  sensible,  yet  how 
gay  is  all  she  says  ;  how  bright,  how  cutting,  yet  how  polished 
is  the  equivoque  of  the  witty,  high-bred  Hervey  !  He  is  happy 
that  day — away  from  the  coarse,  passionate  king,  whom  he 
hated  with  a  hatred  that  bums  itself  out  in  his  lordship's 
'  Memoirs ;'  away  from  the  somewhat  exacting  and  pitiable 
queen  ;  away  from  the  hated  Pelham,  and  the  rival  GriAon. 

And  conversation  never  flags  when  all,  more  or  less,  are  con- 
genial ;  when  all  are  well-informed,  well-bred  and  resolved  to 
please.  Yet  there  is  a  canker  in  that  whole  assembly;  that 
cmker  is  a  want  of  confidence;  no  one  trusts  the  other;  Lady 
Mary's  encouragement  of  Hervey  surprises  and  shocks  the 
Princess  Caroline,  who  loves  him  sccredy;  Hervcy's  attentions 
to  Ihe  queen  of  letters  scandalizes  Pope,  who  soon  afterwards 
makes  a  declaration  to  Lady  Mary.  Pope  writhes  under  a  lash 
just  held  over  him  by  Lady  Mary's  hand.  Hervey  feels  that 
the  poet,  though  all  suavity,  is  ready  to  demolish  him  at  any 
moment,  if  he  can  ;  and  the  only  really  happy  and  complacent 
person  of  the  whole  party  is,  perhaps.  Pope's  old  mother,  who 
sits  in  the  room  next  to  that  occupied  for  dinner,  industriously 
spinning. 

This  happy  stale  of  things  came,  however,  as  is  often  the 
case,  in  close  intimacies,  to  a  painful  conclusion.  There  was 
too  little  reality,  too  liltle  earnestness  of  feeling,  for  the  friend- 
ship between  Pope  and  Lady  Mary,  including  Lord  Hervey,  to 
last  long.  His  lordship  had  his  aflectadons,  and  his  effeminate 
nicety  was  proverbial.  One  day  being  asked  at  dinner  if  he 
would  take  some  bee(^  he  is  reported  to  have  answered, '  Beef? 
oh  no  I  faugh  1  don't  you  know  I  never  eat  beef;  nor  ^se,  nor 
curry,  nor  any  of  those  things  ^  Poor  man  1  it  was  probably  a 
13—2 
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pleasant  way  of  turning  off  what  he  may  have  deemed  an  assault 
on  a  digestion  that/:ould  hardly  conquer  any  solid  food  This 
affectation  offended  Lady  Mary,  whose  nwt^  that  there  were 
three  spedes, '  Men,  women,  and  Herveys' — implies  a  perfect 
perception  of  the  eccentricities  even  of  her  gifted  friend,  Lotd 
Hervey,  whose  mother's  friend  she  had  been,  and  the  object  of 
whose  admiration  she  undoubtedly  was. 

Pope,  who  was  the  roost  irritable  of  men,  never  forgot  or  for- 
gave even  the  most  trifling  offence.  Lady  Bolingbroke  truly 
said  of  him  that  he  played  the  politician  about  cabbages  and 
salads,  and  everybody  agrees  that  he  could  hardly  tolerate  the 
wit  that  was  more  successful  than  his  own.  It  was  about  the 
year  ryas,  that  he  began  to  hate  Lord  Hervey  with  such  a 
hatred  as  only  he  could  feel ;  it  was  unmitigated  by  a  single 
touch  of  generosity  or  of  compassion.  Pope  afterwards  owned 
that  bis  acquaintance  with  Lady  Mary  and  with  Hervey  was 
discontinued,  merely  because  they  had  too  much  wit  for  him. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  1732, '  The  Imitation  of  the  Second 
Satire  of  the  First  Book  of  Horace,'  appeared,  and  in  it  Pope 
attacked  Lady  Mary  with  the  grossest  and  most  indecent  coup- 
let ever  printed :  she  was  called  Sappho,  and  Hervey,  Lord 
Fanny ;  and  all  the  world  knew  the  characters  at  once. 

In  retaliation  for  this  satire,  appeared  'Verses  to  the  Imitator 
of  Horace  ;*  said  to  have  been  the  joint  production  of  Lord 
Hervey  and  Lady  Mary.  This  was  followed  by  a  piece  entitled 
'  Letter  from  a  Nobleman  at  Hampton  Court  to  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity.'  To  this  composition  Lord  Hervey,  its  sole  author, 
added  these  lines,  by  way,  as  it  seems,  of  extenuation. 

Pope's  first  reply  was  in  a  prose  letter,  on  which  Dr.  Johnson 
has  passed  a  condemnation.  '  It  exhibits,'  he  says,  '  nothing 
but  tedious  malignity.'  But  he  was  partial  to  the  HenreySi 
Thomas  and  Henry  Hervey,  Lord  Hervey's  brothers,  having 
been  kind  to  him — '  If  you  call  a  dog  Hervefi  he  said  to  Boa* 
well, « I  shalllove  him.' 

Next  came  the  efMstle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  which  every  in- 
firmity and  peculiarity  of  Hervey  are  handed  down  in  cda, 
cruel  irony,  and  polished  verses,  to  posterity.  The  vctms  ara 
almost  too  diigiirting  to  be  revived  in  an  age  which  diirhiinii 
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scurrility.    Afler  the  most  personal  rancorous  invective,  he  thus 
vrites  of  Lord  Hcrvcy's  coavcisation : — 

Hii  vit  an  w&WT  between  thii  and  tiai— 
Now  hieh,  now  low — sow  miultr  up,  now  wiia — 
And  be  hlimelf  one  vUe  utitholi. 

Fop  at  the  (oUet,  SatteTerat  tbe  board. 

Now  trips  a  ladr.  and  now  ttnili  ■  lord. 

Etc'i  umpler,  Own  Ibe  labbfn*  b«w  mpniml— 

A  clierub'i  Eu»— a  reptile  all  Ibe  rot. 

Beauw  that  sbodci  jou,  futs  that  none  can  tnitt, 

Wil  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  blta  Ibe  dmL' 

'It  is  impossible,'  Mr.  Croker  thinks,  'not  to  admire,  how^ 
ever  we  may  condenm,  the  art  by  which  acknowledged  wit^ 
beauty,  and  gentle  manners — the  queen's  favour — and  even  a 
valetudinary  diet,  are  travestied  into  the  most  odious  offences.' 

Pope,  in  two  lines,  pointed  to  the  intimacy  between  Lady 
Mary  and  Lord  Hervey ; — 


Nevertheless,  he  afterwards  pretended  that  the  name  Sappho 
was  not  applied  to  Lady  Mary,  but  to  women  in  general  \  and 
acted  with  a  degree  of  mean  prevarication  which  greatly  added 
to  the  amount  of  his  offence. 

The  quarrel  with  Pope  was  not  the  only  attack  which  Lord 
Hervey  had  to  encounter.  Among  the  most  zealous  of  his 
foes  was  Pulteney,  afterwards  Lord  Bath,  the  rival  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  the  confederate  with  Bolingbroke  in  opposing 
that  minister.  The  '  Craftsman,'  contained  an  attack  on  Pul- 
teney, written,  with  great  ability,  by  Hervey.  It  provoked  a 
Re^y  from  Pulteney.  In  this  composition  he  spoke  of  Hervey 
as  'a  thing  below  contempt,'  and  ridiculed  his  personal  appear- 
ance in  the  grossest  terms.  A  duel  was  the  result,  the  parties 
meeting  behind  Arlington  House,  in  Piccadilly,  where  Mr. 
Pulteney  had  the  satisfaction  of  almost  running  Lord  Hervey 
through  with  his  sword.  Luckily  the  poor  man  slipped  down, 
so  the  blow  was  evaded,  and  the  seconds  interfered  :  Mr.  Put 
teney  then  embraced  Lord  Hervey,  and  expressing  his  r^ret 
for  their  quarrel,  declared  that  he  would  never  again,  either  ia 
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■peech  or  wiidn^  attack  his  lordship.  Loid  Hcrvqr  011I7 
bowed,  in  silence ;  and  thus  they  parted. 

The  queen  having  observed  what  an  alteration  in  the  palace 
Lord  Herve/i  death  would  cause,  he  said  he  could  guess  how 
it  would  be,  and  he  produced  '  The  Death  of  Lord  Hervef ; 
or,  a  Horning  at  Court ;  a  Drama :'  the  idea  being  taken  it  is 
thought,  from  Swift's  verses  on  his  own  death,  of  which  Hervey 
mig^t  have  seen  a  sutreptitious  copy.  The  following  scene 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  plot  and  structure  of  this  amusing 
little  piece.  The  part  allotted  to  the  Princess  Caroline  is 
in  unison  with  the  idea  prevalent  of  her  attachment  to  Lofd 
Uervey  : — 

ACT  I. 

Scuts  :  TU  Qtmm-i  GalUrj.     Tit  Umu.  uimt  u  Oc  amimt- 

Emhr  itt  QoKUi,  PaiNCfti*  Emlt,  PaiKots  CAaomra,>/fairfity  toep 

LlFTORD,  «W  HU.  PURCEL. 

0Mr*.  Hon  Dlen,  qotOa  chslcor  t  en  itrili  on  Aonia.  Pnr  opa  ■  Salt 
IhoM  wfiiilcHn. 

UriUftr*.  HokTaarM^atTbeuKdencn? 

awm.  WIM  van.  mjr  dnr  Lort  7 

Z^rrf  L^fird.  DM  m*  Lord  Htmj.  u  he  wai  conlB|  taM  Bjfhl  to  Ami  *■• 
nb  Md  uqidcmd  by  bsfawajmwn  uid  traa  Ib  ■  dllch. 

^rimtta  Canlim.  ES  t  fnad  Diea  I 

0MM  [tfnlMtf  A"- Auat^ '»''«-]  "irmrnl  lit  II  WrinhlmiM  Mniir 
nncEl,  nyuud  itMll  I  BM  lane  a  liltk  CnaUan  ? 

Urt.  FmrttT  WtiM  mid  T«ir  Ua)aiT  P>au«  •«  ban  ? 

Qattn.  A  liltk  dioooUlc,  my  Mul.   if  you  pn  ne  Icaic.  and  ■  Itnit  nar 

'- -  rcvd  Hu.  Pnacxt. 

1  dlMBW  OB  pa  MS- 

do  (o  be  puolaf  hli  MM 
XM.  Cb  biMr 

Zjvrf  ^jfWW.  Uadaaa  oa  Kati  qodque  disM  da  cdui  da  Ho&  tUim.  qii 
tfabwd  qa  U  a  vb  k*  volem  tat  cnfin  tvou  t  (rand  plopp*  fc  Loadni.  ud 
■An  dat  ■  wajtfonet  talw  ap  Ibe  body  and  pot  H  In  hn  an. 

^m.  (*  PaiHcsai  Emilt.)  An  jvi  bm  aihaiaed,  Aaalle.  to  kogb? 

fnmtai  Emilt.  I  odj  lauf  had  al  the  cart  naiama. 

Oun.  Ob  I  uat  la  a  *«ry  hda  piaMamcne. 

Frwutu  £milr.  8ul  U  1  mar  By  ii.  manma.  I  am  OM  (cnr  tony- 

OMn.  Oh  )  (Cr  done  1   Eb  biea  I  njr  Lonl  LiSoid  I   Uy  Cod  I  whar  k  dto 


As  Hr.  Croker  reiDaiks,  Queen  Canline's  braUast-table^ 
and  her  parentheses,  rcmirKls  one  of  the  card-table  coovtnatioo 
of  Swift  :— 

*  Tbt  Dmb'i  dead :  (prey  whM  an  tnnpi)} 
Thca  Laid  have  mcny  on  ha  vwl  I 


II^Mw  III  MMan  far  Ihc  mtcl 

SU  Dmm.  lb*T  mr,  am  bnr  ttie  pall ; 
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Fragile  as  was  Loid  Heivc/s  constitution,  it  was  his  lot  to 
witness  the  death-bed  of  the  queen,  for  whose  amusement  he 
■  had  penned  the  jeu  d'espHt  just  quoted,  in  which  there  was, 
perhaps,  as  much  truth  as  wit 

The  wretched  Queen  CaioHne  had,  during  fourteen  years,  con- 
cealed from  every  one,  except  \jaAy  Sundon,  an  incurable  dis- 
order, that  of  hernia.  In  November  (1737)  she  was  attacked 
with  what  we  should  now  call  English  cholera.  Dr.  Tessier,  her 
house-physician,  was  called  in,  and  gave  her  Daffey's  elixir, 
which  was  not  likely  to  afford  any  relief  to  the  deep-seated 
cause  of  her  sufferings.  She  held  a  drawing-room  that  night 
for  the  last  time,  and  played  at  cards,  even  cheerfiilly.  At 
length  she  whispered  to  Lord  Hervey, '  I  am  not  able  to  enters 
tain  people.'  'For  heaven's  sake,  madam,' was  the  reply,  'go 
to  your  room  :  would  to  heaven  the  king  would  leave  off  talk- 
ing of  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  and  release  you  J'  The  Dragon 
of  Wantley  was  a  burlesque  on  the  Italian  opera,  by  Henry 
Carey,  and  was  the  theme  of  the  fashionable  world. 

Tbe  next  day  ihe  queen  was  in  fearful  agony,  very  hot,  and 
willing  to  take  anything  proposed.  Still  she  did  not,  even  to 
Ixird  Hervey,  avow  the  real  cause  of  her  illness.  None  of  the 
most  learned  court  physicians,  neither  Mead  nor  Wilmot,  were 
called  in.  Lord  Hervey  sat  by  the  queen's  bed-side,  and  tried  to 
soothe  her,  whilst  the  Princess  Caroline  joined  in  begging  him 
to  give  her  mother  something  to  relieve  her  agony.  At  length, 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  case,  it  was  proposed  to  give  her  some 
snakcroot,  a  stimulant,  and,  at  the  same  time.  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's cordial ;  so  singular  was  it  thus  to  find  that  great  mind 
still  influencing  a  court.  It  was  that  vety  medicine  which  was 
administered  by  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark,  however,  to  Prince 
Henry ;  that  medicine  which  Raleigh  said,  '  would  core  him,  or 
any  other,  of  a  disease,  except  in  case  of  poison.' 

However,  Ranby,  house-surgeon  to  the  king,  and  a  favourite 
of  Lord  Hervey's,  assuring  him  that  a  cordial  with  this  name 
or  that  name  was  mere  quackery,  some  usquebaugh  was  given 
instead,  but  was  rejected  by  the  queen  soon  aiterwards.  At 
last  Raleigh's  cordial  was  administered,  but  also  rejected  about 
tn  hour  afterwards.     Her  fever,  after  taking  Raleigb's  cordis^ 
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wu  10  tnudi  iaoeased,  tlut  ihe  wu  ordered  instantljr  to  be 
bled 

Then,  even,  the  queen  never  duclosed  the  fact  that  could 
alone  dictate  the  course  to  be  punned.  Geoige  II.,  with  more 
feeling  than  judgment,  slept  on  the  outside  of  the  queen's  bed 
all  that  night ;  to  that  the  unhappy  invalid  could  get  no  res^ 
nor  change  her  position,  not  daring  to  irritate  the  king's  temper. 
The  next  day  the  queen  said  toochingly  to  her  gcnde,  affect 
tionate  daughter,  herself  in  declining  health,  '  Poor  Caroline  1 
you  are  very  ill,  loo :  we  (hall  toon  meet  again  in  another 
fdacc' 

Meantime,  though  the  queen  declared  to  every  one  that  she 
was  sure  nothing  could  save  her,  it  was  res<^ved  to  hold  a  iMk 
The  foreign  ministers  were  to  come  to  court,  and  (he  king,  in 
the  midst  of  his  real  grief,  did  not  fot^  to  send  word  to  his 
pages  to  be  sure  to  have  his  last  new  ruffles  sewed  on  the  shirt 
be  was  to  put  on  that  day ;  a  trifle  which  oRm,  as  Lord  Hervey 
remarks,  shows  more  <rf  the  real  diancter  than  events  of  im- 
poftance,  from  which  one  frequently  kitows  no  more  of  a  per- 
son's state  of  mind  than  one  does  of  his  natural  gait  from 
his  dancing- 
Lady  Sundon  was,  meantime,  ill  at  Bath,  so  that  the  queen's 
secret  rested  alone  in  her  own  heart.  *  I  have  an  ill,'  she  said, 
oneevenin^  to  her  daughterCaroline, 'that  nobody  knowsot* 
Still,  neither  the  princess  nor  Lord  Hervey  could  guess  at  the 
fill)  meaning  of  that  tad  assertion. 

The  famous  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  then  called  in ;  but  no 
remedy  except  large  and  repeated  bleedings  were  suggested, 
and  blisters  were  put  on  her  legs,  llicre  seems  to  have  been 
no  means  left  untried  by  the  faculty  to  hasten  the  catastrophe — 
thus  working  in  the  dark. 

The  king  now  tat  np  with  ber  whom  be  had  so  oneDy 
wounded  in  every  nice  fedii^  On  being  asked,  by  Lord 
Hervey,  what  was  to  be  done  in  ease  the  Prioce  of  Wale* 
should  come  to  inquire  after  the  queen,  he  answered  in  ifae 
followii^  terms,  worthy  of  his  ancestry — worthy  of  himseUl  It 
is  difficult  to  «ay  which  was  the  moat  painfiil  scene,  that  in  the 
chamber  whete  the  queen  lay  in  agony,  or  without,  wfaoe  ihe 
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'  cuise  of  family  dissensions  came  like  a  ghoul  to  hover  near  the 
bed  of  death,  and  to  gloat  over  the  royal  corpse.  This  was  the 
Toyal  dictum : — '  If  the  puppy  should,  in  one  of  his  impertinent 
aiis  of  duty  and  affection,  dare  to  come  to  St  James's,  I  order 
you  to  go  to  the  scoundrel,  and  tell  him  I  wonder  at  his  im- 
pudence for  daring  to  come  here ;  that  he  has  my  Ofders  al- 
ready, and  knotvs  my  pleasure,  and  bid  him  go  about  his 
business ;  for  his  poor  mother  is  not  in  a  condition  to  see  him 
act  his  false,  whining,  cringing  tricks  now,  nor  am  I  in  a  hu- 
mour to  bear  with  his  impertinence ;  and  bid  him  trouble  me 
with  no  more  messages,  but  get  out  of  my  house.' 

In  the  evening,  whilst  Lord  Hervey  sat  at  tea  in  the  queen's 
outer  apartment  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  a  page  came  to 
the  duke  to  speak  to  the  prince  in  the  passage.  It  was  to 
prefer  a  request  to  see  his  mother.  This  message  was  conveyed 
by  Lord  Hervey  to  the  king,  whose  reply  was  uttered  in  the 
most  vehement  rage  passible.  'This,'  said  he,  'is  like  one  of 
his  scoundrel  tricks  ;  it  is  just  of  a  piece  with  his  kneeling  down 
in  the  dirt  before  the  mob  to  kiss  her  hand  at  the  coach  door 
when  she  came  home  from  Hampton  Court  to  see  the  Princess, 
though  he  had  not  spoken  one  word  to  her  during  her  whole 
visit  I  always  hated  the  rascal,  but  now  I  hate  him  worse 
than  ever.  He  wants  to  come  and  insult  his  poor  dying  mo- 
ther ;  but  she  shall  not  see  him  :  you  have  heard  her,  and  all 
my  daughters  have  heard  her,  very  of\en  this  year  at  Hampton 
Court  desire  me  if  she  should  be  ill,  and  out  of  her  senses,  that 
I  would  never  let  him  come  near  her;  and  whilst  she  had  her 
senses  she  was  sure  she  should  never  desire  it  Mo,  no  I  he 
shall  not  come  and  act  any  of  his  silly  plays  here.' 

In  the  afternoon  the  queen  said  to  the  king,  she  wondered 
the  Griff,  a  nickname  she  gave  to  the  prince,  had  not  sent  to 
inquire  after  her  yet  \  it  would  be  so  like  one  of  his  paroiiret. 
'Sooner  or  bter,'  she  added,  '  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  plagued 
with  some  message  of  that  sort,  because  he  will  think  it  will  have 
a  good  air  in  the  world  to  ask  to  see  me ;  and,  perhaps,  hopes 
I  shall  be  fool  enough  to  let  him  come,  and  give  him  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  last  breath  go  ont  of  my  body,  by  whidi 
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means  he  would  have  Che  joy  of  knowing  I  was  dead  five 
nunutes  sooner  than  he  could  know  it  in  Pall  Mali' 

She  afterwards  declared  that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  see 
him  except  the  king's  absolute  commands.  'Therefore,  if  I 
grow  worse,'  she  said,  '  and  should  I  be  weak  enough  to  talk  of 
seeing  him,  I  b^  you,  sir,  to  conclude  that  I  doat— or  rave.' 

The  king,  who  had  long  sinc^  guessed  at  the  queen's  disease, 
mged  her  now  to  permit  him  to  name  it  to  her  physicians.  She 
begged  him  not  to  do  so ;  and  for  the  first  time,  and  the  last, 
the  unhappy  woman  spoke  peevishly  a  nd  warmly.  Then  Ranby, 
the  house-surgeon,  who  had  by  this  time  discovered  the  truth, 
said,  'There  is  no  more  time  to  be  lost ;  your  majesty  has  con- 
cealed the  truth  too  long :  I  b^  another  surgeon  may  be  called 
in  immediately.' 

The  queen,  who  had,  in  her  passion,  started  up  in  her  bed, 
lay  down  again,  turned  her  head  on  the  other  side,  and,  as  the 
king  told  Lord  Hervey,  '  shed  the  only  tear  he  ever  saw  her 
shed  whilst  she  was  UL' 

At  length,  too  late,  other  and  more  sensible  means  were  re- 
sorted to :  but  the  queen's  strength  was  (ailing  fast  It  most 
have  been  a  strange  scene  in  that  chamber  of  death.  Much  as 
the  king  really  grieved  for  the  queen's  state,  he  was  still  suflki- 
ently  collected  to  grieve  also  lest  Richmond  Lodge,  which  was 
settled  on  the  queen,  should  go  to  the  hated  Griff. ^  and  he 
actually  sent  Lord  Hervey  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  inquire 
about  that  point  It  was  decided  that  the  queen  could  make  a 
will,  so  the  king  informed  her  of  his  inquiries,  in  order  to  set 
her  mind  at  ease,  and  to  assure  her  it  was  impossible  that  the 
prince  could  in  any  way  benefit  pecuniarily  fitnn  her  death.  The 
Princess  Emily  ik>w  sat  up  with  her  mother.  The  king  went  to 
bed.  The  Princess  Caroline  slept  on  a  couch  in  the  ante> 
chamber,  and  Lord  Henrey  lay  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor  at 
the  fool  of  the  Princess  Caroline's  couch. 

On  the  following  day  (four  alter  the  first  attack)  mortificatioD 
came  on,  and  the  weeping  Princess  Caroline  and  Lord  Hervey 
were  informed  that  the  queen  could  not  hold  out  many  houn. 
Lord  Henrey  was  ordernd  to  withdraw.    The  kii^  the  Duke 

•  Prii 
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of  Cnmberiand,  and  the  queen's  four  daughters  alone  r^nained, 
the  queen  begging  them  not  to  leave  her  until  she  expired ;  jtlt 
her  life  was  prolonged  many  days. 

When  alone  with  her  iamily,  she  took  from  her  finger  a 
ruby  ring,  which  had  been  placed  on  it  at  the  time  of  the  coro 
nation,  and  gave  it  to  the  king.  'This  is  the  last  thing,'  she 
said,  '  I  have  to  give  you ;  naked  I  came  to  you,  and  naked  I 
go  from  you ;  I  had  everything  I  ever  possessed  from  you,  and 
to  you  whatever  I  have  I  return.'  She  then  asked  for  her  key% 
and  gave  them  to  the  king.  To  the  Princess  Caroline  she  in- 
trusted the  care  of  her  younger  sisters ;  to  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, that  of  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  family.  '  Attempt 
nothing  against  your  brother,  and  endeavour  to  mortify  him  by 
showing  superior  merit,'  she  said  to  him.  She  advised  the  king 
to  mairy  again ;  he  heard  her  in  sobs,  and  with  much  difficulty 
got  out  this  sentence  ;  '  iWwi,  faurai  da  rnaiiressu.'  To  which 
the  queen  made  no  other  reply  than  '  Ah,  men  Dim  t  tela 
n'empUu pas'  ' I  know,'  says  Lord  Hervey,  in  his  Memoii^ 
'  that  this  episode  will  hardly  be  credited,  but  it  is  literally 
true' 

She  then  limcied  she  could  sleep.  The  king  kissed  her, 
and  wept  over  her;  yet  when  she  asked  for  her  watch,  which 
hung  near  the  chimney,  that  she  might  give  him  the  seal  to  take 
care  of,  his  brutal  temper  broke  forth.  In  the  midst  of  his  tears 
he  called  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  '  Let  it  alone  1  men  Dieu  I  the 
queen  has  such  strange  fancies ;  who  should  meddle  with  your 
seal  ?     It  is  as  safe  there  as  in  my  pocket' 

The  queen  then  thought  she  could  sleep,  and,  in  (act,  sank  to 
rest.  She  felt  refreshed  on  awakening  and  said, '  I  wish  it  was 
over ;  it  is  only  a  reprieve  to  make  me  suffer  a  litde  longer ;  I 
cannot  recover,  but  my  nasty  heart  will  not  break  yet'  She  had 
an  impression  that  she  should  die  on  a  Wednesday :  she  had, 
she  said,  been  bom  on  a  Wednesday,  mamed  on  a  Wednesday, 
crowned  on  a  Wednesday,  her  first  child  was  born  on  a  Wed- 
nesday, and  she  had  beard  of  the  late  king's  death  on  a  Wed- 
nesday. 

On  the  ensuing  day  she  saw  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  '  My  good 
Sir  Robert,'  she  thus  addressed  him,  '  you  see  me  in  a  veiy  in- 
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different  situation.    I  have  nothing  to  say  to  yoa  but  to  le- 
commend  the  king,  my  children,  and  the  kiogdom  to  your 


Lord  Hervey,  when  the  minister  retired,  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  queen's  state. 

'My  lord,'  was  the  reply, ' she  is  as  much  dead  as  if  she  was 
in  her  coffin ;  if  ever  I  heard  a  corpse  speak,  it  was  just  now 
in  that  room  f 

It  was  a  sad,  an  awful  death-bed.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
having  sent  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  his  dying  modier,  Ae 
queen  became  uneasy  lest  he  should  hear  the  true  slate  of  her 
case^  asking  '  if  no  one  would  send  those  ravens,'  meaning  the 
prince's  attendants,  out  of  the  house.  'They  were  only,'  she 
said,  'watching  her  death,  and  would  gladly  tear  her  to  pieces 
whilst  she  was  alive.'  Whilst  thus  she  spoke  of  her  son's  cour- 
tiers, that  son  was  sitting  up  all  night  in  his  house  in  Fkll  liaU, 
and  saying,  when  any  messenger  came  in  from  St  James^s^ 
'  Well,  sure,  we  shall  soon  have  good  news,  she  cannot  bold  out 
mudi  longer.'  And  the  princesses  were  writing  letters  to  pie- 
vent  the  Princess  Rojral  from  coining  to  England,  where  she 
was  certain  to  meet  with  brutal  unkindness  from  her  fitther,  who 
could  not  endure  to  be  put  to  any  expense.  Orders  were^  in* 
deed,  sent  to  stop  her  if  she  set  out  She  came,  howevei; 
on  pretence  of  taking  the  Bath  waters ;  but  George  IL,  liiiioas 
at  her  disobedience,  obliged  her  to  go  direct  to  and  from  Bath 
without  stopping,  and  never  forgave  her. 

Notwithstanding  her  predictions,  the  queen  survived  the  iaial 
Wednesday.  Until  this  time  no  prelate  had  been  called  in  to 
praiy  by  her  majesty,  nor  to  administer  the  Holy  Communion 
and  as  people  about  the  court  began  to  be  srandaliiicd  by  this 
omission.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  advised  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  should  be  sent  for :  his  opinion  was  coached  in  the 
following  terms,  chancteristic  at  once  of  the  man,  the  lime% 
and  the  court: — 

'Pray,  madam,'  he  said  to  the  Princess  Emily,  'let  this teoe 
be  pbyed ;  the  archbishop  will  act  it  very  well  You  mqr  bid 
him  be  as  short  as  yoa  will :  it  will  do  the  qoeen  no  hnii^  no 
more  than  any  good ;  and  it  will  satisfy  all  the  wise  and  food 
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fools,  who  will  call  us  atheists  if  we  don't  pretend  to  be  as  great 
Ibols  as  they  aie.' 

Unhappily,  Lord  Hervey,  who  relates  Ais  anecdote,  was 
himself  an  unbeliever ;  yet  the  scoffing  tone  adopted  by  Sir 
Robert  seems  to  have  shocked  even  him. 

Id  consequence  of  this  advice.  Archbishop  Fotterprayed  by 
the  queen  morning  and  evening,  the  lung  always  quitting  tlie 
room  when  his  grace  entered  it  Her  children,  however,  knelt 
by  her  bedside.  Still  the  whispereis  who  censured  were  unsa- 
tisfied— the  concession  was  thrown  away.  Why  did  not  the 
queen  receive  the  communion  ?  Was  i^  as  the  world  believed, 
either  '  that  she  had  reasoned  herself  into  a  veiy  low  and  cold 
assent  to  Christianity  ?"  or  '  that  she  was  heterodox  ?"  or  '  that 
the  archbishop  refused  to  administer  the  sacrament  until  she 
should  be  reconciled  to  her  son  ?*  Even  Lord  Hervey,  who 
rarely  left  the  antechamber,  has  only  by  his  silence  proved  that 
she  did  not  take  the  communion.  That  antechamber  was 
crowded  with  persons  who,  as  the  prelate  left  the  chamber  of 
death,  crowded  around,  eagerly  asking,  'Has  the  queen  re- 
ceived ?*  '  Her  majesty,'  was  the  evasive  reply,  '  is  in  a  heavenly 
disposition :'  the  public  were  thus  deceived.  Among  those  who 
were  near  the  queen  at  this  solemn  hour  was  Dr.  Butler,  author 
of  the  '  Analogy.'  He  had  been  made  clerk  of  the  closet,  and 
became,  after  the  queen's  death,  Bishop  of  Bristol.  He  was  in 
a  remote  living  in  Durham,  when  the  queen,  remembering  that 
it  was  long  since  she  had  heard  of  him,  asked  the  Archbishop 
of  York  'whether  Dr.  Butler  was  dead? — 'No,  madam,'  re- 
plied that  prelate  (Dr.  Blackburn),  'but  he  is  buried;'  upon 
which  she  had  sent  for  him  to  court  Yet  he  was  not  courageous 
enough,  it  seems,  to  speak,to  her  of  her  son  and  of  the  duty  of 
reconciliation  J  whether  she  ever  sent  the  prince  any  message  or 
not  is  uncertain ;  Lord  Hervey  is  silent  on  that  point,  so  that  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  Lord  Chesterfield's  line — 
'  And,  uiUbrgiriDe.  nnlorglven.  dka  r 
had  but  too  sure  a  foundation  in  fact ;  so  that  Pope's  sarcastic 
verses — 

'  Kane  the  ud  *ene  on  CuoUob'i  urn, 
And  halL  her  pauaifc  to  ihc  nlms  of  tvA  ; 
itHfarttfnfinmtduii  *il  her  childnn  tilcM,' 
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may  have  been  but  too  just,  though  cruelly  bitter.  The  queen 
lingered  till  the  20th  of  November.  During  that  interval  of 
agony  her  consort  was  perpetually  boasting  to  every  one  of  her 
virtues,  her  sense,  her  patience,  hei  softness,  her  delicacy;  and 
ending  with  the  praise,  '  Comme  elU  soutmoU  sa  dignitk  avecgraet^ 
•avecpoliiesse^  avec  doueturP  Nevertheless  he  scarcely  ever  went 
into  her  room.  Lord  Hervey  states  that  he  did,  even  in  this 
moving  situation,  snub  her  for  something  or  other  she  did  or  said 
One  morning,  as  she  lay  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  point  in  the  air, 
as  people  sometimes  do  when  they  want  to  keep  their  thoughts 
from  wandering,  the  king  coarsely  told  her  '  she  looked  like  a 
calf  which  had  just  had  its  throat  cut'  He  expected  her  to 
die  in  state.  Then,  with  all  his  bursts  of  tenderness  he  always 
mingled  his  own  praises,  hinting  that  though  she  was  a  good 
wife  he  knew  he  had  deserved  a  good  one,  and  remarking,  when 
he  extolled  her  understanding,  that  he  did  not  ^  think  it  the 
wone  for  her  having  kept  him  company  so  many  jrears.'  To  all 
this  Lord  Hervey  listened  with,  doubdess,  well-concealed  dis- 
gust ;  for  cabals  were  even  then  forming  for  the  future  influence 
that  might  or  might  not  be  obtained. 

The  queen's  life,  meantime,  was  softly  ebbing  away  in  this 
atmosphere  of  selfishness,  brutality,  and  unbelief.  One  even* 
ing  she  asked  Dr.  Tessier  impatiently  how  long  her  state  mi^ 
continue. 

*  Your  Majesty,'  was  the  reply,  *  will  soon  be  released.' 
'So  much  the  better,'  the  queen  calmly  answered 
At  ten  o'clock  that  night,  whilst  the  king  by  at  the  foot  of 
her  bed,  on  the  floor,  and  the  Princess  Emily  on  a  coach-bed 
in  the  room,  the  fearful  death-ratde  in  the  throat  was  heanL 
Mrs.  Purcell,  her  chief  and  old  attendant,  gave  the  alarm :  the 
Princess  Caroline  and  Lofd  Hervey  were  sent  lor;  but  the 
princess  was  too  late,  her  mother  had  expired  before  she  arrived 
All  the  dying  queen  said  was,  *  I  have  now  got  an  asthma ;  open 
the  window  :*  then  she  added,  ^PrayP     That  was  her  last 
word.    As  the  Princess  Emily  began  to  read  some  prayers,  the 
sufferer  breathed  her  last  sigh.    The  Princess  Caroline  hdd  a 
looking-glass  to  her  lips,  and  finding  there  was  no  damp  on  it, 
said,  'Tnovcrf    Yet  she  shed  not  one  tear  upon  the  anhral  of 
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that  event,  the  prospect  of  which  had  cost  her  so  many  heait- 
icndbg  sobs. 

The  king  kissed  the  lifeless  face  and  hands  of  his  oflen- 
injured  wife,  and  then  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  ordering 
that  a  page  should  sit  up  with  him  for  that  and  several  other 
nights,  for  his  Majesty  was  afraid  of  apparitions,  and  feared  to 
be  left  alone.  He  caused  himself,  however,  to  be  buried  by 
the  side  of  his  queen,  in  Henry  VII. 's  chapel,  and  ordered 
that  one  side  of  his  coflin  and  of  hers  should  be  withdrawn ; 
and  in  that  state  the  two  coHins  were  discovered  not  many 
years  ago. 

With  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  Lord  Hervey's  life,  as  to 
court,  was  changed.  He  was  afterwards  made  lord  privy  seal, 
and  had  consequently  to  enter  the  political  world,  with  the  dis- 
advantage of  knowing  that  much  was  expected  from  a  man  of 
so  high  a  reputation  for  wit  and  learning.  He  was  violently 
opposed  by  Pelham,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  been  adverse 
to  his  entering  the  ministry,  and  since,  with  Walpolc's  favour, 
it  was  impossible  to  injure  him  by  fair  means,  it  was  resolved 
to  oppose  Lord  Hervey  by  foul  ones.  One  evening,  when 
he  was  to  speak,  a  party  of  fashionable  Amazons,  with  two 
duchesses — her  grace  of  Queensbeny  and  her  grace  of  Ancas- 
ter — at  their  head,  stormed  the  House  of  Lords  and  disturbed 
the  debate  ivith  noisy  laughter  and  sneen.  Poor  Lord  Hervey 
was  completely  daunted,  and  spoke  miserably.  After  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole's  fall  Lord  Hervey  retired.  The  following  letter 
from  him  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  fully  describes  his 
position  and  circumstances : — 

'  I  must  now,'  he  writes  to  her,  '  since  you  take  so  friendly  a 
part  in  what  concerns  me,  give  you  a  short  account  of  my  natural 
and  political  health ;  and  when  I  say  I  am  still  alive,  and  still 
priv7  seal,  it  is  all  I  can  say  for  the  pleasure  of  one  or  the 
honour  of  the  other;  for  since  Lord  Oiford's  retiring,  as  I  am 
too  proud  to  offer  my  service  and  friendship  where  I  am  not 
sure  Ihcy  will  be  accepted  of,  and  too  inconsiderable  to  have 
those  advances  made  to  me  (though  I  never  forgot  or  failed  to 
return  any  obligation  I  ever  received),  so  I  remain  as  illustrious 
a  nothing  in  this  office  as  ever  filled  it  siixx  it  wai  erected. 
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There  is  one  benefit,  however,  I  enjoy  from  this  loss  of  my 
court  interest,  which  is,  that  all  those  flies  which  were  buzzing 
about  me  in  the  summer  sunshine  and  full  ripeness  of  that 
interest,  have  all  deserted  its  autunmal  decay,  and  from  think- 
ing my  natural  death  not  far  off,  and  my  political  demise 
already  over,  have  all  forgot  the  death-bed  of  the  one  and  the 
cofl^  of  the  other.' 

Again  he  wrote  to  her  a  characteristic  letter : — 

*  I  have  been  confined  these  three  weeks  by  a  fever,  which 
is  a  sort  of  annual  tax  my  detestable  constitution  pays  to  our 
detestable  climate  at  the  return  of  every  spring ;  it  is  now  much 
abated,  though  not  quite  gone  off.' 

He  was  long  a  helpless  in\-alid ;  and  on  the  8th  of  August, 
1745,  his  short,  unprofitable,  brilliant,  imhappy  life  was  dosed. 
He  died  at  Ickworth,  attended  and  deplored  by  his  wife,  who 
had  ever  held  a  secondary  part  in  the  heart  of  the  great  wit 
and  beau  of  the  court  of  George  II.  After  his  death  his  loo 
George  returned  to  Lady  Mary  all  the  letters  she  had  written  to 
his  father :  the  packet  was  sealed :  an  assurance  was  at  the 
same  time  given  that  they  had  not  been  read.  In  acknowledg- 
ing this  act  of  'attention.  Lady  Mary  wrote  that  she  could 
almost  regret  that  he  had  not  glanced  his  eye  over  a  corre- 
spondence which  might  have  shown  him  what  so  young  a  man 
might  perhaps  be  inclined  to  doubt — '  the  possibility  of  a  long 
and  steady  friendship  subsisting  between  two  persons  of  different 
sexes  without  the  least  mixture  of  love.' 

Nevertheless  some  expressions  of  Lord  Herve/s  seem  to 
have  bordered  on  the  tender  style,  when  writing  to  Lady  Maty 
in  such  terms  as  these.  She  had  complained  that  she  was  too 
old  to  inspire  a  passion  (a  sort  of  challenge  for  a  compliment), 
on  which  he  wrote :  *  I  should  think  anybody  a  great  fool  that 
said  he  liked  spring  better  than  summer,  merely  because  it  it 
further  from  autumn,  or  that  they  loved  green  fruit  better  than 
ripe  only  because  it  was  further  from  being  rotten.  I  ever  did, 
and  believe  evei  shall,  like  woman  best^ 

*  "  lou  In  tlie  noon  of  life    tboie  goldea  dajn^ 
when  tlie  miiid  ripeoi  ere  Uie  mm  decajrt.* ' 

Certainly  this  looks  very  unlike  a  pure  Platonic,  and  it  it  not 
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to  be  wondered  at  that  Lad^  Hervey  refused  to  can  on  Lady 
Maiy,  when,  long  after  Lord  Hervey's  death,  that  fascinating 
woman  returned  to  England.  A  wit,  a  courtier  at  tlie  very 
fount  of  all  politeness,  Lord  Hervey  wanted  the  genuine  sotucc 
of  all  social  qualities — Christianity.  That  moral  refrigerator 
which  diecks  the  kindly  cuitcnt  of  neighbourly  kindness,  and 
which  pre\'ents  all  genial  feeling  from  expanding,  produced  its 
usual  effect — misanthropy.  Lord  Hervey's  lines,  in  his  '  Satire 
afler  the  manner  of  Persius,'  describe  too  well  his  own  mental 
canker: — 

'  Mankind  I  know,  their  motivca  and  Ibdr  nt. 
Their  vice  thdt  own,  their  virtue  beti  a^aii. 
Till  pl^ed  10  oft,  that  alt  the  cheat  can  tclL 
And  dangeroni  only  when  'tii  acted  well,' 

Lord  Hervey  left  in  the  possession  of  his  family  a  mannscript 
work,  consisting  of  memoirs  of  his  own  time,  written  in  his 
own  autograph,  which  was  dean  and  l^ble.  This  work,  which 
has  furnished  many  of  tlie  anecdotes  connected  with  his  court 
life  in  the  foregoing  pages,  was  long  guarded  from  the  eye  of 
any  but  the  Hervey  family,  owing  to  an  injunc^on  given  in  his 
will  by  Augustus,  third  Earl  of  Bristol,  Lord  Hervey's  son,  that 
it  should  not  see  the  light  until  after  the  death  of  his  Majesty 
George  IH.  It  was  not  therefore  published  until  1848,  when 
they  were  edited  by  Mr.  Croker.  They  arc  referred  to  both  by 
Horace  Walpole,  who  had  heard  of  them,  if  he  had  not  seen 
them,  and  by  Lord  Hailes,  as  affording  the  most  intimate  por- 
traiture of  a  court  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  English 
people.  Such  a  delineation  as  Lord  Hervey  has  left  ought  to 
cause  a  sentiment  of  thankfulness  in  every  British  heart  for  not 
being  exposed  to  such  influences,  to  such  examples  as  he  gives, 
in  the  present  day,  when  goodness,  affection,  purity,  benevo- 
lence, are  the  household  deities  of  the  court  of  our  beloved, 
inestimable  Queen  Victoria. 
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1  Potmit^  — Stadj  el  OnM;.— The  Dutki  of  4a  A_ 
-Kinr   Ccorn  II. 'i  Optokm  Of  ha  ChnxiidR*.— Life  fn  Iha 
-MJaiioA,   CoBDla*  of  WaUocbam.  —  Ccorfe  II.  and  Ui 
Fmiha-*  WiD.— DiMoliiiDf  Viem.  —  MwUme  do  BoucbeL— Tlw  Braad- 
" '■--■-'  -uioo.— Lmd-Lkolmaat  of  Ireland  In  TIibC  c(  Pertt — 


far  OiataScld.— The  DcUh  o(  ChoutCdd'*  S 

OnndKiM.— - 1  amu  (o  >nl  Rdwone  mjr  Foonal.'— Cbototdd'*  WIL— 
WiMl  ii  a  FkioH]  r—La  MatntRS  Nobta.— Lcttcn  M  Ui  Bern. 

■  HE  nbject  of  this  memoir  may  be  thought  by  lome 
rather  the  modeller  oT  wiu  than  the  original  of  that 
class ;  the  great  critic  and  judge  of  nanncn  nthcr 
than  the  delight  of  the  dinner-uUe :  but  we  are  told  to  the 
contniy  hy  one  who  loved  him  not  Lord  HcTvey  lays  of 
Lord  Oiesteifield  that  he  was  '  allowed  by  eveiybody  to  have 
more  conversable  entertaining  table-wit  than  any  nun  of  his 
time ;  his  propensity  to  ridicule,  in  which  he  indulged  bimidf 
with  infinite  humour  and  no  distinction;  and  his  inexhaustible 
spirits,  and  no  discretion  ;  made  him  sought  and  feared — liked 
and  not  loved— by  most  of  his  acquaintance' 

This  fomudablc  pcnonagc  was  bom  in  London  on  the  and 
day  of  September,  1694.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  bther  of 
a  man  so  vivacious,  should  have  been  of  a  morose  temper;  aU 
the  wit  and  ^jirit  of  intrigue  displayed  by  him  remind  us  of  the 
liail  Lady  Chesterfield,  in  the  time  of  Charies  II.*— that  lady 
who  was  looked  on  as  a  martyr  because  hei  husband  was 

*  Tht  CamBUm  of  amtrfttld  hne  allolHl  10  «M  tb  Mooad  wtfc  g(  FWh 
SMsad  Earl  of  CbolntcM  i-blip  Damn,  tboitb  Eari,  na  raadMl  «f  Ite 
wmd  Earl,  ^taihiid  wit 
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jealous  of  her :  '  a  prodigy,'  says  De  Giammont,  'in  the  dty  of 
London,'  where  indulgent  critics  endeavoured  to  excuse  his 
lordship  on  account  of  his  bad  education,  and  mothers  vowed 
diat  none  of  their  sons  should  ever  set  foot  in  Italy,  lest  they 
should  '  bring  back  with  them  that  inlamous  custom  of  laying 
restraint  on  their  wives.' 

Even  Horace  Walpole  cites  Chesterfield  as  the  '  ynacy  earl :' 
apropos  to  an  anecdote  which  he  relates  of  an  Italian  lady,  who 
said  that  she  was  only  four-and-twenty ;  '  I  suppose,'  said  Lord 
Chesterfield,  '  she  means  four-and-twenty  stone.' 

By  his  father  the  future  wit,  historian,  and  orator  was  utterly 
neglected ;  but  his  grandmother,  the  Marchioness  of  Halifax, 
supplied  to  him  the  place  of  both  parents,  his  mother — her 
daughter,  Lady  Elizabeth  Saville — having  died  in  his  childhood. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Chesterfield,  then  Lord  Stanhope,  was 
entered  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  It  was  one  of  the  features 
of  his  character  to  fall  at  once  into  the  tone  of  the  society  into 
which  he  happened  to  be  throwiL  One  can  hardly  imagine  his 
being  'an  absolute  pedant,'  but  such  was,  actually,  his  own 
account  of  himself : — 'When  I  talked  my  best,  I  quoted  Horace; 
when  I  aimed  at  being  facetious,  I  quoted  Martial ;  and  when 
I  had  a  mind  to  be  a  fine  genUeman,  I  talked  Ovid,  t  was 
convinced  that  none  but  the  ancients  had  common  sense;  that 
the  classics  contained  everything  that  was  eiflier  necessary, 
useful,  or  ornamental  to  men;  and  I  was  not  even  without 
thoughts  of  wearing  the  tc^a  vinlis  of  the  Romans,  instead  of 
the  vulgar  and  illiberal  dress  of  the  modems.' 

Thus,  again,  when  in  Paris,  he  caught  the  manners,  as  he 
had  acquired  the  language,  of  the  Parisians.  'I  shall  not  give 
you  my  opinion  of  the  French,  because  I  am  very  often  taken 
for  one  of  them,  and  several  have  paid  me  the  highest  compli- 
ment they  think  it  in  their  power  to  bestow — which  is,  "  Sir, 
you  are  just  like  ourselves."  I  shall  only  tell  you  that  I  am 
insolent ;  I  talk  a  great  deal ;  I  am  very  loud  and  peremptoiy ; 
I  sing  and  dance  as  I  walk  along ;  and,  above  all,  I  spend  an 
immense  sum  in  hair-powder,  feathery  and  white  gloves.' 

Although  he  entered  Parliament  before  he  had  attained  the 
legal  age,  and  was  expected  to  make  a  great  figure  in  that 
14— a 
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assembly,  Lord  Chesterfield  preferred  the  reputation  of  a  wit 
and  a  beau  to  any  other  distinction.  'Call  it  vanity,  if  yoa 
will/  he  wrote  in  afler-life  to  his  son,  'and  possibly  it  was  so; 
but  my  great  object  was  to  make  every  man  and  every  woman 
love  me.  I  often  succeeded:  but  why  ?  by  taking  great  pains.' 

According  to  Lord  Hervey's  account  he  often  even  sacrificed 
his  interest  to  his  vanity.  The  description  given  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  by  one  as  bitter  as  himself  implies,  indeed,  that  great 
pains  were  requisite  to  counterbalance  the  defects  of  nature. 
Wilkes,  one  of  the  ugliest  men  of  his  time,  used  to  say,  that 
with  an  hour's  start  he  would  carry  off  the  affections  of  any 
woman  from  the  handsomest  man  breathing.  Lord  Cheiter- 
field,  according  to  Lord  Hervey,  required  to  be  still  longer  in 
advance  of  a  rival 

'With  a  person,*  Hervey  writes,  'as  disagreeable,  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  human  figure  to  be  without  being  deformed,  he 
affected  following  many  women  of  the  first  beauty  and  the  most 
in  fashion.  He  was  very  short,  disproportioned,  thick  and 
clumsily  made;  had  a  broad,  rough-featured,  ugly  face,  with 
black  teeth,  and  a  head  big  enough  for  a  Polyphemus.  One 
Ben  Ashurst,  who  said  a  few  good  things,  though  admired  for 
many,  told  Lord  Chesterfield  once,  that  he  was  like  a  stunted 
giant — which  was  a  humorous  idea  and  really  apposite.' 

Notwithstanding  that  Chesterfield,  when  young,  injured  both 
soul  and  body  by  pleasure  and  dissipation,  he  always  found 
time  for  si-nous  study :  when  he  could  not  have  it  otherwise,  he 
took  it  out  of  his  sleep.  How  late  soever  he  went  to  bed,  he 
resolved  always  to  rise  early ;  and  this  resolution  he  adhered 
to  so  fiaithfuUy,  tlut  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  he  could  declare 
that  for  more  than  forty  years  he  had  never  been  in  bed  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  rooming,  but  had  generally  been  up  before  eight 
He  had  the  good  sense,  in  tliis  respect,  not  to  exaggerate  even 
this  homely  virtue.  He  did  not  rise  with  the  dawn,  as  many  early 
risers  pride  themselves  in  doing,  putting  all  the  engagements  oi 
ordinary  life  out  of  their  usual  beat,  just  as  if  the  clocks  had 
been  set  two  hours  forward.  The  man  in  ordinary  society,  who 
rises  at  four  in  this  coimtry,  and  goes  to  bed  at  nine,  is  a  social 
and  family  nuisance. 
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Strong  good  sense  characterized  Chesterfield's  early  pursuits. 
Desultory  reading  he  abhorred.  He  looked  on  it  as  one  of  the 
resources  of  age,  but  as  injurious  to  the  young  in  the  extreme. 
'  Throw  away/  thus  he  writes  to  his  son, '  none  of  your  time 
upon  those  trivial,  futile  books,  published  by  idle  necessitous 
authors  for  the  amusement  of  idle  and  ignorant  readers.' 

Even  in  those  days  sudi  books  '  swarm  and  buzz  about  one :' 
'flap  them  away/  says  Chesterfield, '  they  have  no  sting.'  The 
earl  directed  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  oratory,  and  be- 
came the  finest  speaker  of  his  time.  Writing  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  about  the  Hanoverian  debate  (in  X743>  Dec.  15), 
Walpole  praising  the  speeches  of  Lords  Halifax  and  Sandwich, 
adds,  'I  was  there,  and  heard  Lord  Chesterfield  make  the 
finest  oration  I  have  ever  heard  there.'  This  from  a  man  who 
had  listened  to  Pulteney,  to  Chatiuun,  to  Cateret,  Avas  a  singu- 
larly valuable  tribute. 

Whilst  a  student  at  Cambridge,  Chesterfield  was  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Hon.  George  Berkeley,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Berkeley,  and  remarkable  rather  as 
being  the  second  husband  of  Lady  Sufiblk,  the  favourite  of 
George  IL,  than  from  any  merits  or  demerits  of  his  own. 

This  early  intimacy  probably  brought  Lord  Chesterfield  into 
the  close  friendship  Avhich  afterwards  subsisted  between  him  and 
Lady  Suffolk,  to  Avhom  many  of  his  letters  are  addressed. 

His  first  public  capacity  was  a  diplomatic  appointment :  he 
afterwards  attained  to  the  rank  of  an  ambassador,  whose  duty 
it  is,  according  to  a  witticism  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  '  to  He 
abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country ;'  and  no  man  was  in  this 
respect  more  competent  to  fulfil  these  requirements  than  Ches- 
terfield. Hating  both  wine  and  tobacco,  he  had  smoked  and 
drunk  at  Cambridge^  '  to  be  in  tlie  fashion  /  he  gamed  at  the 
Hague,  on  the  same  principle ;  and,  unhappily,  gaming  became 
a  habit  and  a  passion.  Yet  never  did  he  indulge  it  when  act- 
ing, afterwards,  in  a  ministerial  capacity.  Neither  when  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  or  as  Under-secretaiy  of  State,  did  he 
allow  a  gaming-table  in  his  house.  On  the  very  night  that  he 
resigned  office  he  went  to  WJuUs. 
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The  Hague  was  then  a  channing  residence :  among  others 
who,  from  political  motives,  were  liring  there,  were  John  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  Queen  Sarah,  both  of  whom  paid  Ches* 
terfield  marked  attention.  Naturally  industrious,  with  a  ready 
insight  into  character — a  perfect  master  in  that  art  which  bids 
us  keep  one's  thoughts  dose,  and  our  countenances  open, 
Chesterfield  was  admirably  fitted  for  diplomacy.  A  master  of 
modem  languages  and  of  history,  he  soon  began  to  like  busi- 
ness. When  in  England,  he  had  been  accused  of  having  'a 
need  of  a  certain  proportion  of  talk  in  a  day :'  '  that,'  he  wrote 
to  Lady  Suffolk,  '  is  now  changed  into  a  need  of  such  a  pio> 
portion  of  writing  in  a  day.' 

In  1728  he  was  promoted  :  being  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  was  popular,  and  where  he  believed  his  stay 
would  be  beneficial  both  to  soul  and  body,  there  being  'fewer 
temptations,  and  fewer  opportunities  to  sin,'  as  he  wrote  to  Lady 
Suffolk,  'than  in  England.'    Here  his  days  passed,  he  asserted, 
in  doing  the  king's  business,  very  ill — and  his  own  still  wcxie : — 
sitting  down  daily  to  dinner  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  people ; 
whilst  at  five  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  began  with  a  lounge 
on  the  Voorhoot,  a  public  walk  planted  by  Charles  V. : — then, 
either  a  very  bad  French  play,  or  a  '  reprise  quadritte^  with 
three  ladies,  the  youngest  of  them  fifty,  and  the  chance  of 
losing,  perhaps,  three  florins  (besides  one's  time)— lasted  till 
ten  o'clock ;  at  which  time  '  His  Excellency'  went  home^  '  re- 
flecting with  satisfaction  on  the  innocent  amusements  of  a  wdl- 
spent  day,  that  left  nothing  behind  them,'  and  retired  to  bed  at 
eleven,  *  with  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience.' 

All,  however,  of  Chesterfield's  time  was  not  passed  in  this 
serene  dissipation.  He  began  to  compose  'The  History  of  the 
Reign  of  George  II.'  at  this  period.  About  only  half  a  doMn 
characten  were  written.  The  intention  was  not  confined  to 
Chesterfield :  Carteret  and  Bolingbroke  entertained  a  similar 
design,  which  was  completed  by  neither.  When  the  subject 
was  broached  before  George  II.,  he  thus  expressed  himself; 
and  hb  remarks  are  the  more  amusing  as  they  were  addressed 
to  Lord  Henrey,  who  was,  at  that  very  moment,  making  tut 
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notes  for  that  bitter  chronide  of  his  majesty's  reign,  which  has 
been  ushered  into  the  world  by  the  late  Wilson  Croker — '  They 
will  all  three,'  said  King  George  II.,  'have  about  as  much 
truth  in  them  as  the  MiOeet  Une  Nuitt.  Not  but  I  shall  like 
to  read  Bolingbroke's,  who  of  all  those  rascals  and  koaves  that 
have  been  lyii^  against  me  these  ten  years  has  certainly  the 
best  parts,  and  the  most  knowledge.  He  is  a  scoundrel,  but 
he  is  a  scoundrel  of  a  higher  class  than  Chesterfield.  Cheste^ 
field  is  a  little,  tea-table  scoundrel,  that  tells  little  womanish 
lies  Co  make  quarrels  in  families:  and  tries  to  make  women 
lose  their  reputations,  and  make  their  husbands  beat  them, 
without  any  object  but  to  give  himself  airs;  as  if  anybody 
could  believe  a  woman  could  like  a  dwarf  baboon.' 

Lord  Hervey  gave  the  preference  to  Bolingbroke ;  Stating  as 
his  reason,  that  '  though  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  no  idea  of  wit, 
his  satire  was  keener  than  any  one's.  Lord  Chesterfield,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  a  great  deal  of  wit  in  them;  but,  in 
every  page  you  see  he  intended  to  be  witty :  every  paragraph 
would  be  an  epigram.  Polish,  he  declared,  would  be  his  bane ;' 
and  Lord  Hervey  was  perfectly  right 

In  1731  Lord  Chesterfield  was  obliged  to  retire  from  his 
embassy  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  but  probably,  from  some  po- 
litical cause.  He  was  in  the  opposition  against  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  in  the  Excise  Bill ;  and  felt  the  displeasure  of  that  all- 
powerful  minister  by  being  dismissed  from  his  office  of  High 
Steward. 

Being  badly  received  at  court  he  now  lived  in  the  country  j 
sometimes  at  Buxton,  where  his  father  drank  the  waters,  where 
he  had  his  recreations,  when  not  persecuted  by  two  young 
brothers,  Sir  William  Stanhope  and  John  Stanhope,  one  of 
whom  performed  'tolerably  ill  upon  a  broken  hautboy,  and  the 
olher  something  worse  upon  a  cracked  flute.'  There  he  won 
three  hair.crowns  from  the  curate  of  the  place,  and  a  shilling 
from  '  Gaffer  Foxeley'  at  a  cock-match.  Sometimes  he  sought 
relaxation  in  Scarborough,  where  fashionable  beaux  '  danced 
with  the  pretty  ladies  all  n^ht,'  and  hundreds  of  Yorkshire 
country  bumpkins  'played  the  inferior  parts;  and,  as  it  wer^ 
only  tumble,  whilst  the  others  dance  upon  the  high  ropes  of 
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gallantry.'  Scarborough  was  full  of  Jacobites:  the  popular 
feeling  was  then  all  rife  against  Sir  Robert  WalpoIe*s  excise 
scheme.  Lord  Chesterfield  thus  wittily  satirized  that  fisunous 
measure : — 

*  The  people  of  this  town  are,  at  present,  in  great  consterna- 
tion upon  a  report  they  have  heard  from  London,  which,  if 
true,  tliey  think  will  ruin  them.  They  are  informed,  that  con- 
sidering tlie  vast  consumption  of  these  waters,  there  is  a  design 
laid  of  excising  them  next  session ;  and,  moreover,  that  as  bath- 
ing in  the  sea  b  become  the  general  practice  of  both  sexes, 
and  as  the  kings  of  England  luve  always  been  allowed  to  be 
masters  of  the  seas,  every  person  so  bathing  shall  be  gauged, 
and  pay  so  much  per  foot  square,  as  their  cubical  bulk  amounts 
to/ 

^^  i733»  l^oirA  Chesterfield  married  Melusina,  the  supposed 
niece,  but,  in  fact,  the  daughter  of  tlie  Duchess  of  Kendal,  the 
mistress  of  Geoige  L  This  bdy  was  presumed  to  be  a  great 
heiress,  from  the  dominion  which  her  mother  had  over  the 
king,  ^[elusina  had  been  created  (for  life)  Baroness  of  Aid- 
borough,  county  Suffolk,  and  Countess  of  Walsingham,  county 
Norfolk,  nine  years  previous  to  her  marriage. 

Ilcr  lather  being  George  L,  as  Horace  Walpole  terms  him, 
*  rather  a  £Ooi  sort  of  man  than  a  shining  king,'  and  her  mo- 
tlier  '  being  no  genius,'  tliere  ^-as  probably  no  great  attraction 
about  Lady  Walsingham,  except  her  expected  dowry. 

During  her  girlhood  Melusina  resided  in  the  apartments  at 
Sl  James's—opening  into  the  garden ;  and  here  Horace  Wal- 
pole describes  his  seeing  George  I.,  in  the  rooms  appropriated 
to  tlie  Duchen  of  Kendal,  next  to  those  of  Melusina  Scha- 
lemberg,  or,  as  she  was  then  called,  the  Countess  of  Walsing- 
Iiam.  The  Duchess  of  Kendal  was  then  very  '  lean  and  ill- 
lavoured.'  *  Jost  before  her,'  says  Horace, '  stood  a  tall,  elderly 
man,  rather  pale,  of  an  aspect  rather  good-natured  than  august : 
in  a  dark  tie-wig,  a  plain  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches  of  snuff- 
coloured  doth,  with  stockings  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  blue 
riband  over  alL    That  was  George  L' 

The  Duchess  of  Kendal  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  the 
Electress  Sophia,  the  mother  of  George  L  and  the  daughter  of 
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Elizabeth  of  Bohemia.  The  dudiess  was  always  frightful ;  bo 
much  so  that  one  night  the  elcctress,  who  had  acquired  a  little 
English,  said  to  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards  Lady  Suffolk,— glano 
ing  at  Mademoiselle  Schulembeig— '  Look  at  that  mawMin,  and 
think  of  her  being  my  son's  passion  f 

The  duchess,  however,  like  all  the  Hanoreriani^  knew  how 
to  profit  by  royal  preference.  She  took  bribes  >-she  had  a 
settlement  of  ;^3,ooo  a  year.  But  her  daughter  -was  erentu- 
ally  disappointed  of  Ae  expected  bequest  from  her  ladier,  the 
king.* 

In  the  apartments  at  5t  James's  Lord  Chesterfield  for  some 
time  lived,  when  he  was  not  engaged  in  oSice  abroad;  and 
there  he  dissipated  large  sums  in  play.  It  was  herc^  too^  that 
Queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of  George  II.,  detected  the  intimacy 
that  existed  between  Chesterfield  and  Lady  Suffolk.  There 
was  an  obscure  n-indow  in  Queen  Caroline's  apartments,  which 
looked  into  a  dark  passage,  lighted  only  by  a  single  lamp  at 
night  One  Twelfth  Niglit  Lord  Chesterfield,  having  won  a 
large  sum  at  cards,  deposited  it  with  Lady  Suffolk,  thinking  it 
not  safe  to  cany  it  home  at  night  He  was  iratched,  and  his 
intimacy  with  the  mistress  of  Geo^e  II.  thereupon  inferred. 
Tlicnceforth  he  could  obtain  no  court  influence;  and,  in  des- 
peration, lie  went  into  the  opposition. 

On  the  death  of  George  1.,  a  singular  scene,  with  which 
Lord  Chesterfield's  interests  were  connected,  occurred  in  the 
Privy  Council.  Dr.  AVake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  produced 
the  king's  will,  and  delivered  it  to  his  successor,  expecting  that 
it  would  be  opened  and  read  in  the  council ;  what  was  his  con- 
sternation, when  his  Majesty,  without  saying  a  word;  put  it  into 
liis  pocket,  and  stalked  out  of  the  room  with  real  German  im- 
perturbability I  Neither  tlie  astounded  prelate  nor  the  subseiv 
vient  council  ventured  to  utter  a  word.  The  will  was  never 
more  heard  of :  and  rumour  declared  that  it  vras  burnt    The 

R  the  'Anmul  Resbur,'  for  1774,  p.  m^  It  li  MMcd  that  si  Oaorfg  L  kad 
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contents,  of  course,  never  transpired;  and  the  I^acy  of 
;f  40,000,  said  to  have  been  left  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal, 
was  never  more  spoken  of,  until  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  17339 
married  the  Countess  of  WalsinghanL  In  1743,  it  is  said,  he 
claimed  the  legacy  —  in  right  of  his  wife  —  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal  being  then  dead:  and  was  ' quieted' with  ^£20,000, 
and  got,  as  Horace  Walpole  observes,  nothing  from  the  duchess 
— *  except  his  wife.' 

The  only  excuse  that  was  urged  to  extenuate  this  act  on  the 
part  of  George  II.,  was  that  his  royal  father  had  burned  two 
wills  which  had  been  made  in  his  favour.  These  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  wills  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Zell  and  of 
the  Electress  Sophia.  There  was  not  even  common  honesty  in 
the  house  of  Hanover  at  that  period. 

Disappointed  in  his  wife's  fortune.  Lord  Chesterfield  seems 
to  have  cared  very  little  for  the  disappointed  heiress.  Their 
miion  was  childless.  His  opinion  of  marriage  appears  very 
much  to  have  coincided  with  that  of  the  world  of  malcontents 
who  rush,  in  the  present  day,  to  the  court  of  Judge  Cresswell, 
with  '  dissolving  views.'  On  one  occasion  he  writes  thus :  *  I 
have  at  last  done  the  best  office  that  can  be  done  to  most  mar- 
ried people ;  that  is,  I  have  fixed  the  separation  between  my 
brother  and  his  wife,  and  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  will  be 
proclaimed  in  about  a  fortnight' 

Horace  Walpole  related  the  following  anecdote  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanhope  (Chesterfield's  brother)  and  his  lady,  whom  he 
calls  '  a  fond  couple.'  After  their  return  from  Paris,  when  they 
arrived  at  Lord  Chesterfield's  house  at  Blackheath,  Sir  William, 
who  had,  like  his  brother,  a  cutting,  polite  wit,  that  was  pro- 
bably expressed  with  the  '  allowed  simper'  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
got  out  of  the  chaise  and  said,  with  a  low  bow, '  Madame,  I 
hope  I  shall  never  see  your  (ace  again.'  She  replied,  '  Sir,  I 
will  take  care  that  ]rou  never  shall ;'  and  so  they  parted. 

There  was  little  probability  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  participat- 
ing in  domestic  felicity,  when  neither  his  heart  nor  his  fancy 
were  engaged  in  the  union  which  he  had  formed.  The  lady  to 
whom  he  was  really  attached,  and  by- whom  he  had  a  son,  re- 
in the  Netherlands :  she  pasMd  by  the  name  of  Madame 
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du  Bouchet,  and  survived  both  Lord  Chesterfield  and  her  son. 
A  permanent  provision  was  made  for  her,  and  a  sum  of  five 
'  hundred  pounds  bequeathed  to  her,  with  these  words:  'as  a 
small  reparation  for  the  injury  I  did  her.'  '  Certainly/  adds 
Lord  Mahon,  in  his  Memoir  of  his  illustrious  ancestor,  'a  small 
one.' 

For  some  time  Lord  Chesterfield  remained  in  England,  and 
his  letters  are  dated  firom  Bath,  firom  Tonbridge,  from  Black- 
heath.  He  had,  in  1726,  been  elevated  to  the  House  of  Lords 
upon  the  death  of  his  father.  In  that  assembly  his  great  elo- 
quence is  thus  well  described  by  his  biographer : — * 

'  Lord  Chesterfield's  eloquence,  the  fruit  of  much  study,  was 
less  characterized  by  force  and  compass  than  by  elegance  and 
perspicuity,  and  especially  by  good  taste  and  urbanity,  and  a 
vein  of  delicate  irony  which,  while  it  sometimes  inflicted  severe 
strokes,  never  passed  the  limits  of  decency  and  propriety.  It 
was  that  of  a  man  who,  in  the  union  of  wit  and  good  sense 
with  politeness,  had  not  a  competitor.  These  qualities  were  ma- 
tured by  the  advantage  which  he  assiduously  sought  and  obtained, 
of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  almost  all  the  eminent  wits  and 
writers  of  his  time,  many  of  whom  had  been  the  ornaments  of 
a  preceding  age  of  literature,  while  others  were  destined  to  be- 
come those  of  a  later  period.' 

The  accession  of  George  II.,  to  whose  court  Lord  Chester- 
field had  been  attached  for  many  years,  brought  him  no  poli- 
tical preferment  The  court  had,  however,  its  attractions  even 
for  one  who  owed  his  polish  to  the  belles  of  Paris,  and  who 
was  almost  always,  in  taste  and  manners,  more  foreign  than 
English.  Henrietta,  Lady  Pomfret,  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  John,  Lord  Jeffrejrs,  the  son  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  was  at  that 
time  the  leader  of  fashion. 

Six  daughters,  one  of  them.  Lady  Sophia,  surpassingly  lovely 
recalled  the  perfections  of  that  ancestress,  Arabella  Fermor 
whose  charms  Pope  has  so  exquisitely  touched  in  the  *Rape  of 
the  Lock.'    Lady  Sophia  became  eventually  the  wife  of  Lord 
Caiteret,  the  minister,  whose  talents  and  the  charms  of  whose 

*  Ijord  Mabon,  now  Earl  of  SUnhope,  if  not  the  most  doquent,  one  of  the 
most  honest  hitton'ans  of  our  time. 
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eloquence  constitated  him  a  sort  of  rival  to  Chesterfield.  Wlh 
«1J  hii  abilities,  Lord  Chesterfield  may  be  laid  to  have  (ailed 
both  as  a  courtier  and  as  a.  political  character,  as  iar  as  pcnna- 
sent  blluence  in  any  tninistiy  was  concerned,  until  in  1744, 
vhen  what  was  called  the  '  Broad-bottomed  administration'  was 
formed,  when  he  was  admitted  into  the  cabinet  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  however,  he  went,  for  the  last  time,  to  Holland,  as 
ambassador,  and  succeeded  beyond  the  expectations  of  bis 
par^  in  the  purposes  of  his  embassy.  He  took  leave  of  the 
States-General  just  before  the  battle  of  Fontcnoy,  and  hastened 
to  Ireland,  where  he  had  been  nominated  Lord-lieutenant  pre- 
vious to  hii  journey  to  Holland.  He  remained  in  that  country 
only  a  year;  but  long  enough  to  prove  how  liberal  were  his 
views — how  kindly  the  dispositions  of  his  heart 

Only  a  few  yean  before  Lord  Chesterfield's  arrival  in  Dubtln, 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  had  given  as  a  reason  for  accepting 
the  vice-regeocy  of  that  country,  (of  which  King  James  I.  had 
caid,  there  was  '  more  ado'  than  witli  any  of  his  dominions,) 
'  tliat  It  was  a  place  where  a  man  had  business  enough  to  keep 
him  lirom  falling  asleep,  and  not  enough  to  keep  him  awake.' 

Chesterfield,  however,  was  not  of  that  opinion.  He  did  more 
in  Ofte  year  than  the  duke  would  have  accomplished  in  five. 
He  begnn  by  instituting  a  principle  of  impartial  justice.  For- 
meriy,  Protestants  had  alone  been  employed  as  '  managers ,-' 
the  Lieutenant  was  to  see  widi  Protestaot  eyes,  to  hear  with 
Protestant  ean. 

'  I  liave  determined  to  proscribe  no  set  of  persons  whatever,* 
•lys  Chesterfield,  '  and  determined  to  be  governed  by  none. 
Had  the  Papists  made  any  aUempt  to  put  themselves  above  the 
law,  I  should  liave  taken  good  care  to  have  quelled  them  again. 
It  was  said  my  lenity  to  Ihc  Papists  had  wrought  no  alteratioo 
cither  in  their  religious  or  their  political  sentiments.  I  did  not 
expect  that  it  would  :  but  surely  that  was  no  reason  fix  cruelty 
towards  them.' 

Often  by  a  timely  Jest  Chesterfield  conveyed  a  hint,  or  even 
■liroudcd  a  reproot  One  of  the  ulira-acalous  informed  him 
that  liis  ""'''""  t  was  a  Papist,  and  went  every  Sunday  to 
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mass.  '  Does  he  indeed  f  I  will  take  care  he  nerer  drives  me 
there,'  was  Chesterfield's  cool  reply. 

It  was  at  this  critical  period,  when  the  Hanoverian  dynasty 
was  shaken  almost  to  its  downfall  by  the  insurrection  in  Scot- 
land of  1745,  that  Ireland  was  imperilled:  'With  a  weak  or 
wavering,  or  a  fierce  and  Iicadlong  Lord-IJeuten:int — with  a 
Gra(ton  or  a  Strafford,'  remarks  Lord  Mahon,  'there  would 
soon  have  been  a  simultaneous  rising  in  the  Emerald  Isle* 
But  Chestarfield's  energy,  his  lenity,  his  wise  and  just  adminis- 
tration saved  the  Irish  from  being  excited  into  rebellion  by  the 
emissaries  of  Charles  Edward,  or  slaughtered,  when  conquerc<l, 
by  the  '  Butcher,'  and  his  tigcr-IIke  dragoons.  When  all  was 
over,  and  that  sad  page  of  histoiy  in  which  the  deaths  of  to 
many  faithful  adherents  of  the  exiled  family  ^rc  recorded,  had 
been  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  bleeding  Caledonia,  Chesterfield 
recommended  mild  measures,  and  advised  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  the  H'gh'ands ;  but  the  age  was  too  narrow-minded 
to  adopt  his  views.  In  January,  r748,  Chesterfield  retired  from 
public  life.  '  Could  I  do  any  good,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend, '  I 
would  sacrifice  some  more  quiet  to  it ;  but  convinced  as  I  am 
that  I  can  do  non^  I  will  indulge  my  ease,  and  preserve  my 
character.  I  have  gone  through  pleasures  while  my  constitution 
and  my  spirits  would  allow  me.  Business  succeeded  them ; 
and  I  have  now  gone  through  every  part  of  it  without  liking  it 
at  all  the  better  for  being  acquainted  >vith  it  Like  many  other 
things,  it  is  most  admired  by  those  who  know  it  least  ...  I 
have  been  behind  the  scenes  both  of  pleasure  and  business;  I 
have  seen  all  the  coarse  pulleys  and  dirty  ropes  which  exhibit 
and  move  all  the  gaudy  machines ;  and  I  have  seen  and  smelt 
the  tallow  candles  which  illuminate  the  whole  decoration,  to  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  ignorant  multitude.  .  .  . 
My  horse,  my  books,  and  my  friends  will  divide  my  time  pretty 
equally,' 

He  still  interested  himself  in  wliat  was  useful ;  and  carried  a. 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  Reformation  of  the  Calendar, 
in  1751.  It  seems  a  small  matter  for  so  great  a  mind  as  his  to 
accomplish,  but  it  was  an  achievement  of  infinite  dilhculty. 
Many  sutesmen  had  shrunk  from  the  undertaking ;  and  even 
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Chesterfield  found  it  essential  to  prepare  the  pablic,  by  writing 
in  some  periodical  papers  on  the  subject  Nevertheless  the 
vulgar  outcry  was  vehement :  '  Give  us  back  the  eleven  days  we 
have  been  robbed  off  cried  the  mob  at  a  general  election. 
When  Biadley  was  dying,  the  common  people  ascribed  his  suf- 
ferings to  a  judgment  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  that '  impious 
transaction,'  the  alteration  of  the  calendar.  But  they  were  not 
less  bomb  in  their  notions  than  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then 
prime  minister.  Upon  Lord  Chesterfield  giving  him  notice  of 
his  Bill,  that  bustling  premier,  who  had  been  in  a  hurry  for  forty 
years,  who  never  'finked  but  always  ran,'  gready  alarmed, 
bagged  Chesterfield  not  to  stir  matters  that  had  been  long  quiet; 
adding,  that  he  did  not  like  'new-fangled  things.'  He  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  overruled,  and  henceforth  the  New  Style  was 
adopted ;  and  no  special  calamity  has  iidlen  on  the  nation,  as 
was  expected,  in  consequence.  Nevertheless,  after  Chesterfield 
had  made  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  when  every 
one  had  complimented  him  on  the  deamess  of  his  escplana- 
tion — '  God  knows,'  he  wrote  to  his  son, '  I  had  not  even  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  Bill  to  them;  I  might  as  soon  have 
talked  Celtic  or  Sclavonic  to  them  as  astronomy.  They  would 
have  understood  it  full  as  well'  So  much  for  the  '  Lords'  in 
those  daysl 

After  his  furore  for  politics  had  subsided,  Chesterfield  re- 
turned to  his  ancient  passion  for  play.  We  must  linger  a  litde 
over  the  still  brilliant  period  of  his  middle  life,  whilst  his  hear- 
ing was  spared;  whilst  his  wit  remained,  and  the  charming 
manners  on  which  he  had  formed  a  science,  continued ;  and 
before  we  see  him  in  the  mournful  decline  of  a  life  wholly  given 
to  the  world. 

He  had  now  established  himself  in  Chesterfield  House. 
Hitherto  his  progenitors  had  been  satisfied  with  Bloomsbory 
Square,  in  which  the  Lord  Chesterfield  mentioned  by  De  Giam- 
mont  resided ;  but  the  accomplished  Chesterfield  chose  a  site 
near  Audley  Street,  which  had  been  built  oo  what  was  called 
Mr.  Audley's  land,  lying  between  Great  Brook  Fidd  and  the 
'Shoulder  of  Mutton  Field.'  And  near  this  locality  with  the 
dcfant  name,  Chesterfield  chose  his  spot,  for  whidi  be  had  to 
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wrangle  and  fight  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster, 
who  asked  an  exorbitant  sum  for  the  ground.  Isaac  Ware,  the 
editor  of '  Palladio/  was  the  architect  to  whom  the  erection  of 
this  handsome  residence  was  intrusted.  Happily  it  is  still  un- 
-  touched  by  any  renovating  hand.  Chesterfield's  fitvourite  apart- 
ments, looking  on  the  most  spacious  private  garden  in  London, 
are  just  as  they  were  in  his  time;  one  especially,  which  he 
termed  the  '  finest  room  in  London,'  was  fiunished  and  deco- 
rated by  him.  'The  walls/  says  a  writer  in  the  'Quarteriy 
Review/  'are  covered  halfway  up  with  rich  and  classical  stores 
of  literature ;  above  the  cases  are  in  close  series  the  portraits 
of  eminent  authors,  French  and  English,  with  most  of  whom 
he  had  conversed;  over  these,  and  immediately  under  die 
massive  cornice,  extend  all  round  in  foot-long  capitals  the 
Horatian  lines : — 

'  None .  veCemm .  Bbris .  Nunc .  tomno.  et.  iaertibas .  Hodi. 
Luoen.  soUcter .  jucunda.  oblivia.  vitea. 

'  On  the  mantel-pieces  and  cabinets  stand  busts  of  old  orators, 
interspersed  with  voluptuous  vases  and  bronzes^  antique  or 
Italian,  and  airy  statuettes  in  marble  or  alabaster  of  nude  or 
semi-nude  opera  nymphs.' 

What  Chesterfield  called  the  'cannonical  pillars*  of  the  house 
were  columns  brought  from  Cannons,  near  Edgeware,  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  The  antechamber  of  Chesterfield 
House  has  been  erroneously  stated  as  the  room  in  which  John- 
son waited  the  great  lord's  pleasure.  That  state  of  endurance 
was  probably  passed  by  '  Old  Samuel'  in  Bloomsbury. 

In  this  stately  abode — one  of  the  few,  the  very  few,  that 
seem  to  hold  noblesse  apart  in  otu:  levelling  metropolis—Ches- 
terfield held  his  assemblies  of  all  that  London,  or  indeed  Eng- 
land, Paris,  the  Hague,  or  Vienna,  could  furnish  of  what  was 
polite  and  charming.  Those  were  days  when  the  stream  of 
society  did  not,  as  now,  flow  fireely,  mingling  with  the  grace  of 
aristocracy  the  acquirements  of  hard-working  professors ;  there 
was  then  a  strong  Ime  of  demarcation ;  it  had  not  been  broken 
down  in  the  same  way  as  now,  when  people  of  rank  and  wealth 
live  in  rows^  instead  of  inhabiting  hotels  set  apart    Paris  has 
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siistitncd  a  similar  revolution,  since  her  gardens  were  built  over, 
and  their  green  shades,  delicious,  in  the  centre  of  that  hot  atfp 
are  seen  no  more.  In  the  very  Faubourg  St  Germain,  the  grand 
old  hotels  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  with  them  something  of 
the  exdusiveness  of  the  higher  orders.  Lord  Chesterfield,  how- 
ever, triumphantly  pointing  to  the  fruits  of  his  taste  and  distribu- 
tion of  his  wealth,  witnessed,  in  his  library  at  Chesterfield  Houses 
the  events  which  time  produced  He  heard  of  the  death  of 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  of  her  bequest  to  him 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  her  best  and  largest  brilliant 
diamond  ring,  'out  of  the  great  regard  she  had  for  his  merit, 
and  the  infinite  obligations  she  had  received  firom  him.*  He 
witnessed  the  change  of  society  and  of  politics  which  occurred 
when  George  II.  expired,  and  the  Earl  of  Bute,  calling  himself 
a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  'and  humble  enough  to 
be  proud  of  it,'  having  quitted  tlie  isle  of  Bute,  which  Lord 
Chesterfield  calls  *  but  a  little  south  of  Nova  Zembla,'  took 
possession,  not  only  of  the  aflfections,  but  even  of  the  senses 
of  the  young  king^  George  III.,  who,  assisted  by  the  widowed 
Princess  of  Wales  (supposed  to  be  attached  to  Lord  Bute),  was 
Mugged  out  of  the  seraglio,'  and  'placed  upon  the  throne.* 

Chesterfield  lived  to  have  the  honour  of  having  the  plan  of 
'  Johnson's  Dictiorury  *  inscribed  to  him,  and  the  dishonour  of 
neglecting  the  great  author.  Johnson,  indeed  denied  the  truth 
of  the  story  which  gained  general  belief,  in  which  it  was  asserted 
that  he  liad  taken  a  disgust  at  being  kept  waiting  in  the  earTt 
antechamber,  the  reason  being  assigned  that  his  lordship  '  had 
company  with  him ;'  when  at  last  the  door  opened,  and  forth 
came  Colley  Cibber.  Then  Johnson — so  report  said — indignant, 
not  only  for  having  been  kept  waiting  but  also  for  wk^tm^  went 
away,  it  was  afl&rmed,  in  disgust ;  but  this  was  solemnly  denied 
by  the  doctor,  who  assured  Boswell  that  his  wrath  proceeded 
from  continual  neglect  on  the  part  of  Chesterfield 

Whilst  the  Dictionary  was  in  progress,  Chesterfield  seemed 
to  forget  the  rrittenre  of  him,  whom,  together  with  the  odicr 
literary  men,  he  affected  to  patronise. 

He  once  sent  him  ten  pounds,  after  which  he  fofgoC  John- 
son's addresi^  and  said  'the  great  author  had  chaqged  hia 
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lodgings.'  People  who  really  wish  to  benefit  others  can  always 
discover  where  they  lodge.  The  days  of  patronage  were  then 
expiring,  but  they  had  not  quite  ceased,  and  a  dedication  was 
always  to  be  in  some  way  paid  for. 

When  the  publication  of  the  Dictionary  drew  near,  Lord 
Chesterfield  flattered  himself  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  neglect,  the 
great  compliment  of  having  so  vast  an  undertaking  dedicated 
to  him  would  still  be  paid,  and  wrote  some  papers  in  the 
*  World,'  recommending  the  work,  more  especially  referring  to 
the  '  plan,'  and  terming  Johnson  the  '  dictator,'  in  respect  to 
language :  '  I  will  not  only  obey  him,'  he  said,  'as  my  dictator, 
like  an  old  Roman,  but  like  a  modem  Roman,  will  impliddy 
believe  in  him  as  my  pope.' 

Johnson,  however,  was  not  to  be  propitiated  by  those 
'honeyed  words.*  He  wrote  a  letter  couched  in  what  he 
called  '  civil  terms,'  to  Chesterfield,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  passages : 

*  When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first  visited  your 
lordship,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the 
enchantment  of  your  address ;  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish 
that  I  might  boast  myself  vainqucur  du  vainqueur  de  la  terre — 
that  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  con- 
tending ;  but  I  found  my  attendance  so  litde  encouraged,  that 
neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me  to  continue  it 
When  I  had  once  addressed  your  lordship  in  publick,  I  had 
exhausted  all  the  art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  uncourtiy 
scholar  can  possess.  I  had  done  all  that  I  could ;  and  no  man 
is  well  pleased  to  have  his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  litde. 

*  Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  past,  since  I  waited  in  your 
outward  room,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door,  during  which 
time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties,  of 
which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it,  at  last,  to 
the  verge  of  publication  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one 
word  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour :  such  treatment 
I  did  not  expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before.  ...  Is 
not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a  man 
who  is  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached 
ground,  encumbers  him  with  help?    The  notice  which  you 
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have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it  been  early,  had 
been  kind ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifierent  and 
cannot  enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I 
am  known  and  do  not  want  it  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical 
asperity  not  to  confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  has  been 
received,  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  publick  should  consider  me 
as  owing  that  to  a  patron  which  Providence  has  enaUed  me  to 
do  for  myself.' 

llie  conduct  of  Johnson,  on  this  occasion,  was  approved  by 
most  manly  minds,  except  that  of  his  publisher,  Mr.  Robert 
Dodsley ;  Dr.  Adams,  a  friend  of  Dodsley,  said  he  was  sorry 
that  Johnson  had  written  that  celebrated  letter  (a  veiy 
nxxlel  of  polite  contempt).  Dodsley  said  he  was  sorry  too,  for 
he  had  a  property  in  the  Dictionary,  to  which  his  lordship's 
patronage  might  be  useful  He  then  said  that  Lord  Chester- 
field had  shown  him  the  letter.  '  I  should  have  thought,'  said 
Adams,  'that  Lord  Chesterfield  would  have  concealed  it' 
'  Pooh  r  cried  Dodsley,  '  do  you  think  a  letter  from  Johnson 
could  hurt  Lord  Chesterfield  ?  not  at  all,  sir.  It  lay  on  his  table, 
where  any  one  might  see  it  He  read  it  to  me ;  said,  "  this  man 
has  great  powers,"  pointed  out  the  severest  passages,  and  said, 
'*  how  well  they  were  expressed." '  The  art  of  dissimubtion,  in 
which  Chesterfield  was  perfect,  imposed  on  Mr.  Dodsley. 

Dr.  Adams  expostulated  with  the  doctor,  and  said  Loid 
Chesterfield  decbred  he  would  part  with  the  best  servant  he 
had,  if  he  had  known  that  he  had  turned  away  a  man  who  was 
'  always  welcome.'  Then  Adams  insisted  on  Lord  Chesterfield't 
affability,  and  easiness  of  access  to  literary  men.  But  the  sturdy 
Johnson  replied,  'Sir,  that  is  not  Lord  Chesterfield;  be  is 
the  proudest  man  existing.'  '  I  think,'  Adams  rejoined,  'I 
know  one  that  is  prouder ;  jrou,  by  your  own  account,  are  the 
prouder  of  the  two.'  '  But  mine,'  Johnson  answered,  with  one 
of  his  happy  turns, '  was  defensive  pride.'  '  This  man,'  he  after- 
wards  said,  referring  to  Chesterfield, '  I  thought  had  been  a  lord 
among  wits,  but  I  find  he  is  only  a  wit  among  lords.' 

In  revenge,  Chesterfield  in  his  Letters  depicted  Johnson,  it 
is  said,  in  the  character  of  the  'respectable  Hottentot'  Amongit 
other  things,  he  observed  of  the  Hottenloc,  'be  ihnnri  his  Bcal 
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anywhere  but  down  his  throat'  This  being  remarked  to  John- 
son, who  was  by  no  means  pleased  at  being  immortalized  as  die 
Hottentot — 'Sir,'  he  answered,  'Lord  Chesterfield  never  aaw 
me  eat  in  his  life.' 

Such  are  the  leading  points  of  this  famous  and  lasting  coo- 
trorersy.  It  is  arauang  to  know  that  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
not  always  precise  as  to  directions  to  his  letters.  He  once 
directed  to  Lord  Pembroke,  who  was  always  swimming  '  To  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  Thames,  over  against  Whitehall 
This,  as  Horace  Walpole  remarics,  was  sure  of  finding  him 
within  a  certain  fathom.' 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  now  admitted  to  be  the  veiy '  glass  of 
fashion,'  though  age,  and,  according  to  Lord  Hervey,  a  hideous 
person,  impeded  his  being  the  '  mould  of  form.'  '  I  don't  know 
why,"  writes  Horace  Walpole,  in  the  dog-days,  from  Strawbeny 
Hill,  '  but  people  are  always  more  anxious  about  tlieir  hay  than 
their  com,  or  twenty  other  things  that  cost  them  more :  I  sup- 
pose my  Lord  Chesterfield,  or  some  such  dictator,  made  it 
fashionable  to  care  about  one's  hay.  Nobody  betrays  solicitude 
about  getting  in  his  rents,'  '  The  prince  of  wits,"  as  the  same 
authority  calls  him — '  his  entrance  into  the  world  was  announced 
by  his  bon-mots,  and  his  closing  lips  dropped  repartees  that 
sparkled  with  his  juvenile  fire.' 

No  one,  it  was  generally  allowed,  had  such  a  force  of  table- 
wit  as  Ix)rd  Chesterfield ;  but  while  the  '  Graces  '  were  ever  his 
theme,  he  indulged  himself  without  distinction  or  consideration 
in  numerous  sallies.  He  was,  therefore,  at  once  sought  and 
feared ;  liked  but  not  loved ;  neither  sex  nor  relationship,  nor 
rank,  nor  friendship,  nor  obligation,  nor  profession,  could  shield 
his  victim  from  what  Lord  Hervey  calls,  '  those  pointed,  glitter- 
ing weapons,  that  seemed  to  shine  only  to  a  stander-by,  but  cut 
deep  into  those  they  touched' 

He  cherished  'a  voracious  appetite  for  abuse;'  fell  npon 
every  one  that  came  in  his  way,  and  thus  treated  each  one  of 
his  companions  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  To  him  Hervey, 
who  had  probably  often  smarted,  applied  the  lines  of  BoDean — 

■  Mull  c'csl  an  pcHt  Toa  qui  w  tst&\  loM  pmnli, 
Et  qui  pour  UD  boo  mM  va  pcidn  vinst  unii.' 
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Horace  Walpole  (a  more  lenient  judge  of  Chesterfidd's  meriti) 
observes  that '  Chesterfield  took  no  less  pains  to  be  the  phoenix 
of  fine,  gentlemen,  than  Tully  did  to  qualify  himself  as  an 
orator.  Both  succeeded :  Tully  immortalized  his  name ;  Ches- 
terfield's reign  lasted  a  little  longer  than  that  of  a  fashionable 
beauty.'  It  was,  perhaps,  because,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  all  Lord 
Chesterfield's  witty  sayings  were  puns,  that  even  his  brilliant 
wit  failed  to  please,  although  it  amused,  and  surprised  its 
hearers. 

Notwithstanding  the  contemptuous  description  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's personal  appearance  by  Lord  Hervey,  his  portraits  re- 
present a  handsome,  though  hard  countenance,  well-marked 
features,  and  his  figure  and  air  appear  to  have  been  elegant 
With  his  commanding  talents,  his  wonderful  brilliancy  and 
fluency  of  conversation,  he  would  perhaps  sometimes  have  been 
even  tedious,  had  it  ::ot  been  for  his  invariable  cheerfulness. 
He  was  always,  as  Lord  Hervey  says,  *  present'  in  his  company. 
Amongst  the  few  friends  who  really  loved  this  thorough  man  of 
the  world,  was  Lord  Scarborough,  yet  no  two  characters  were 
more  opposite.  Lord  Scarborough  had  judgment,  without  wit: 
Chesterfield  wit,  and  no  judgment ;  Lord  Scarborough  had 
honesty  and  principle  ;  I^rd  Chesterfield  had  neither.  Every- 
body liked  the  one,  but  did  not  care  for  his  company.  Every 
one  disliked  the  other,  but  wished  for  his  company.  The  fact 
was,  Scarborough  was  'splendid  and  absent'  Chesterfield 
'  cheerful  and  present :'  wit,  grace,  attention  to  what  is  passing, 
the  surface,  as  it  were,  of  a  highly-cultured  mind,  produced  a 
fascination  with  which  all  the  honour  and  respectability  in  the 
Court  of  George  IL  could  not  compete. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  Chesterfield's  career,  Pope,  Bolingbrokc; 
Hervey,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and,  in  fact,  all  that 
could  add  to  the  pleasures  of  the  then  early  dinner-table^  flIiH 
mined  Chesterfield  House  by  their  wit  and  gaiety.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  exciting  life,  Lord  Chesterfield  found  time  to  d^ 
vote  to  the  improvement  of  his  natural  son,  Philip  Scanhope»  a 
great  portion  of  his  leisure.  His  celebrated  Letters  to  that  soo 
did  not,  however^  appear  during  the  earl's  life ;  nor  wcie  tliejr 
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in  toy  way  the  source  of  his  popularity  u  a  wi^  wbich  vudue 
to  his  merits  in  that  line  alone. 

The  youth  to  whom  these  letters,  to  usefiil  and  yet  so  ob- 
jectionable, were  addressed,  was  intended  lor  s  diploniattsb 
He  was  the  veiy  reverse  oT  his  fiuher :  learned,  senribl^  and 
diyj  bututterly  wanting  in  the  graces^  and  devtnd  of  doqnence^ 
As  an  orator,  therefore,  he  failed;  as  a  man  <tf  society,  he  must 
also  have  filled;  and  his  death,  in  1768,  some  years  before  that 
of  his  father,  left  that  father  desolate,  and  disappointed.  Philip 
Stanhope  had  attained  the  rank  of  envoy  to  Dresden,  where  he 
expired. 

During  the  fire  years  in  which  Chesterfield  dragged  out  a 
moumfiil  life  a£us  this  even^  be  made  the  painful  discovery  that 
his  son  had  married  without  confiding  that  step  to  the  fiuher  to 
whom  he  owed  SO  much.  This  must  have  been  almost  as  trying 
as  the  awkward,  ungraceful  deportment  of  him  ii4iom  he 
mourned.  The  world  now  left  Chesterfield  ere  he  had  left  the 
world.  He  and  his  contemporary  Lord  Tyn-vAtj  were  now  old 
and  infirm.  '  The  &ct  is,'  Chesterfield  wittily  said, '  Tyrawley 
and  I  have  been  dead  these  two  years,  but  we  don't  choose  to 
have  it  known,' 

'  The  Bath,'  he  wrote  to  his  &iend  Dayrolles, '  did  roe  more 
good  than  I  thought  anything  could  do  me ;  but  all  that  good 
does  not  amount  to  what  builders  call  half-repairs,  and  only 
keeps  up  the  shattered  fabric  a  little  longer  than  it  would 
have  stood  without  them ;  but  take  my  word  for  it,  it  will  stand 
but  a  very  little  while  longer.  I  am  now  in  my  grand  climac- 
teric, and  shall  not  complete  it  Fontenelle's  last  words  at  a 
hundred  and  three  were,  Jt  souffre  d'Urt :  deaf  and  infirm  as  I 
am,  I  can  with  truth  say  the  same  thing  at  sixty-three.  In  my 
nund  it  is  only  the  strength  of  our  passions^  and  the  weakness 
of  our  reason,  that  makes  us  so  fond  of  life ;  but  when  the 
former  subside  and  give  way  to  the  latter,  we  grow  weary  of 
being,  and  willing  to  withdraw.  I  do  not  recommend  this  train 
of  serious  reflections  to  you,  nor  ou^t  you  to  adopt  them. 
.  .  .  You  have  diildren  to  educate  and  phivide  for,  you  have 
all  your  senses,  and  can  enjc^  all  the  comforttbodi  of  domestic 
aixl  sodtl  life.    I  am  in  evoy  sense  uw!^  and  have  wound  uj^ 
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til  my  bottoms ;  I  may  n&w  walk  off  quietly,  without 
nor  being  missed' 

The  kindness  of  his  nature,  corrupted  as  it  was  by  a  life 
wholly  worldly,  and  but  little  illumined  in  its  course  by  reli- 
gion, shone  now  in  hb  care  of  his  two  grandsons,  the  o&pnng 
of  his  lost  son,  and  of  their  mother,  Eugenia  Stanhope.  To 
her  he  thus  wrote : — 

'  The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  jrou,  I  was  so 
taken  up  in  playing  with  the  boys,  that  I  forgot  their  more  im- 
portant afiairs.  How  soon  would  you  have  them  placed  at 
school  ?  When  I  know  your  pleasure  as  to  that,  I  will  send  to 
Monsieur  Pemy,  to  prepare  everything  for  their  recq>tion.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  beg  that  you  will  equip  them  thoroughly  with 
clothes,  linen,  &c,  all  good,  but  plain ;  and  give  me  the  amount, 
which  I  will  pay ;  for  I  do  not  intend,  from  this  time  forwards^ 
the  two  boys  should  cost  you  one  shilling.' 

He  lived,  latterly,  much  at  Blackheath,  in  the  house  which, 
being  built  on  Crown  land,  has  finally  become  the  Ranger's 
lodge ;  but  which  still  sometimes  goes  by  the  name  of  Chester^ 
field  House.  Here  he  spent  large  sums,  especially  on  pictureSi 
and  cultivated  Cantelupe  melons ;  and  here,  as  he  grew  older, 
and  became  permanently  afflicted  with  deafness,  his  chief  com- 
panion was  a  useful  friend,  Solomon  DayroIIes— one  of  thoic 
indebted  hangers-on  whom  it  was  an  almost  invariable  custom 
to  find,  at  that  period,  in  great  houses — and  perhaps  too  fre- 
quently in  our  own  day. 

Dayrolles,  who  was  employed  in  the  embassy  under  Lofd 
Sandwich  at  the  Hague,  liad  always,  to  borrow  Horace  Wal* 
pole's  ill-natured  expression,  '  been  a  led-capuin  to  the  Dukci 
of  Richmond  and  Grafton,  used  to  be  sent  to  auctions  for  them, 
and  to  walk  in  the  parks  with  their  daughters,  and  once  went 
dry-nurse  in  Holland  with  them.  He  has  Monged,  too,  a  good 
^taX  to  my  Lord  Chesterfield,  to  whom  I  believe  he  owes  this 
new  honour,  *'  that  of  being  minister  at  the  Hague,"  as  he  had 
t>efore  made  him  black-rod  in  Ireland,  and  gave  the  ingeaioua 
reason  that  he  had  a  black  face.'  But  the  great '  dictatoc*  in  the 
empire  of  politeness  was  now  in  a  slow  but  sure  decline.  Not 
long  before  his  death  he  was  visited  by  Monaeur  Suanla 
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French  gentlemaii,  who  was  anxious  to  see  Thaimiu  k  pims 
aimable,  U  plus  pdi  d  U  plus  spiritud  da  trots  rayaitmtt^  but 
who  found  him  feaifully  altered;  morose  from  his  deafness,  yet 
still  anjcious  to  please.  <  It  is  very  sad,'  he  laid,  with  his  nnal 
politeness, '  to  be  deaf,  ii4ien  one  would  so  mud  enjoy  listening 
I  am  not,'  he  added, '  bo  philosophic  as  my  friend  the  President 
de  Montesquieu,  who  says,  "  I  know  how  to  be  blind,  but  I  do 
not  yet  know  how  to  be  deaf."'  .' We  shwtened  o«r  visit,' layi 
M.  Suard, '  lest  we  should  fatigue  the  eatL'  '  I  do  not  detain 
you,'  said  Chesterfield, '  for  I  must  go  and  rdiesne  my  fimeiaL' 
It  was  thus  that  he  styled  his  daily  drive  through  the  streets  of 
London. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  wonderful  memory  continued  tin  his  latest 
hour.  As  he  lay,  gasping  in  the  last  agonies  of  extreme  de> 
bility,  his  friend,  Mr.  DayroUes,  called  in  to  sec  him  half  an 
hour  before  he  expired.  The  politeness  which  h^  become  part 
of  his  very  nature  did  not  desert  the  dying  earL  He  managed 
to  say,  in  a  low  voice,  to  his  valet, '  Give  DayroUes  a  chair.' 
This  little  trait  greatly  struck  the  famous  Dr.  Warren,  who  was 
at  the  bedside  of  this  brilliant  and  wonderful  man.  He  died  on 
the  34th  of  March,  1773,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

The  preamble  to  a  codicil  (Feb.  11,  1773}  contains  the  fol- 
lowing striking  sentences,  written  when  the  intellect  was 
impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  that  solemn  change  wfaidt 
comes  alike  to  the  uiueflecting  and  to  the  heart  stricken,  holy 
bdiever: — 

'  I  moat  hoinbl]'  moniinend  my  soul  to  the  extenaJYt  maty  af  thil  Elcnial. 
Snpmne.  InlcUigcnt  Bdng  who  eav«  It  me  ;  nxnt  tuncM)]'  u  the  nne  thnc 
dnmattne  hi)  justice.  Sul^tcd  with  the  nompoia  hrilia  M  tUi  Ufe,  of  trhkh 
I  nave  hiid  ui  uncommon  share,  I  ifould  hai-e  do  paubumcai  ooei  dicplajal 
>t  n]>  fuucT*!,  *nl  therdbR  dcilie  to  be  botkd  Id  tbe  aext  l>D]rtii(-face  ID 
the  place  wheie  1  ihall  die,  wxl  limit  the  whole  expeiue  of  aijr  luoenJ  to^Cioo.' 

His  body  was  interred,  according  to  his  wish,  in  the  vault 
of  the  chapel  in  South  Audley  Street,  but  it  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  family  burial-place  in  Shelford  Cbuict^  Not- 


In  his  will  he  left  I^ades  to  his  tervutts.*     *I  conndet 
them,'  he  said,  '  as  tmfortunale  friends ;  my  equals  \tf  natnre, 
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and  ray  inferiors  only  in  the  difference  of  our  fortunes.'  There 
was  something  lofty  in  the  mmd  that  prompted  that  sentence. 

His  estates  reverted  to  a  distant  kinsman,  descended  from 
a  younger  son  of  the  first  earl ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  on  look- 
ing  through  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain,  to  perceive  how  often 
diis  has  been  the  case  in  a  race  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
virtue.  Interested  marriages,  vicious  habits,  perhaps  account 
tox  the  fact ;  but  retributive  justice,  though  it  be  presumptuous 
to  trace  its  course,  is  everywhere. 

He  had  so  great  a  horror  in  his  last  days  of  gambling,  that 
in  bequeathing  his  possessions  to  his  heir,  as  he  expected,  and 
godson,  Philip  Stanhope,  he  inserts  this  clause  : — 


*  In  one  my  nid  godson.  Philip  Sunhope.  ihall  at  mny  time  hcnimSitx  heep^ 
or  be  ooncemed  in  kcepinf  of.  any  raoe-bone^  or  pack  of  boonds,  or  roide  oat 
■igbt  at  Ncwmarlcct.  that  infamous  leminary  of  iniquity  and  iU-mannerik  dnriaf 
tbe  coone  of  the  noes  tbeie ;  or  shall  resort  to  the  said  races ;  or  shaD  Iota,  In 
any  one  day.  at  any  game  or  bet  whatsoever,  the  sum  of /soo^  then,  in  any  the 
caaei  afoiesaid,  it  is  my  express  will  that  be,  my  said  gooson,  shall  forfcit  and 
pay,  out  of  my  estate,  the  sum  of  £u^oa  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  Dena  and 
CiMipCcr  of  Westminster.' 

When  we  say  that  Lord  Chesterfield  was  a  man  who  had  m$ 
frimd^  we  sum  up  his  character  in  those  few  words.  Just  after 
his  death  a  small  but  distinguished  party  of  men  dined  to- 
gether at  Topham  Beauderk's.  There  was  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds ;  Sir  William  Jones,  the  orientalist ;  Bennet  Langton ; 
Steevens;  Boswell;  Johnson.  The  convemtion  turned  on 
Garrick,  who,  Johnson  said,  had  friends,  but  no  friend.  Then 
Boswell  asked,  '  what  is  a  friend  7  *  One  who  comforts  and 
supports  you,  while  others  do  not'  '  Friendship,  3rou  know,  sir^ 
is  the  cordial  drop  to  make  the  nauseous  draught  of  life  go 
down.'  Then  one  of  the  company  mentioned  Lord  Chester- 
field as  one  who  had  no  friend  ;  and  Boswell  said :  '  Garrick 
was  pure  gold,  but  beat  out  to  thin  leaf.  Lord  Chesterfield 
was  tinsel'  And,  for  once,  Johnson  did  not  contnulict  him. 
But  IKK  so  do  we  judge  Lord  Chesterfield.  He  was  a  man  who 
acted  on  lalse  principles  through  life ;  and  those  principles  giB- 
dually  undermined  everything  that  was  noble  and  generous  in 
character;  Just  as  those  deep  under-ground  currents,  noisdcsi 
in  their  course,  work  through  fine-grained  rock,  and  produce  a 
chasm.    Everything  with  Chesterfield  was  self:  far  ael(  and 
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Bd£  alone,  were  agreeable  qualities  to  be  assumed ;  for  sel^  was 
the  country  to  be  served,  because  that  countiy  protects  and 
serves  us :  for  self,  were  friends  to  be  sought  and  cherished,  as 
useful  auxiliaries,  or  pleasant  accessories :  in  the  veiy  core  of 
the  cankered  heart,  that  advocated  this  corrupting  doctrine  of 
expediency,  lay  unbelief;  that  worm  which  never  died  in  the 
hearts  of  so  many  illustrious  men  of  that  period — the  refriger- 
ator of  the  feelings. 

One  only  gentle  and  genuine  sentiment  possessed  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, and  that  was  his  love  for  his  son.  Yet  in  this  affection 
the  worldly  man  might  be  seen  in  mournful  colours.  He  did 
not  seek  to  render  his  son  good;  his  sole  desire  was  to  see  him 
successful :  every  lesson  that  he  taught  him,  in  those  matchleu 
Letters  which  have  carried  down  Chesterfield's  fame  to  us  when 
his  other  productions  have  virtually  expired,  exposes  a  code  of 
dissimulation  •  which  Philip  Stanhope,  in  his  marriage,  turned 
upon  the  father  to  whom  he  owed  so  much  care  and  advance- 
ment These  Letters  are,  in  fact,  a  complete  exposition  of  Lord 
Chesterfield's  character  and  views  of  life.  No  other  man  could 
have  written  tliem  ;  no  other  man  have  conceived  the  notion 
of  existence  being  one  great  effort  to  deceive,  as  well  as  to 
excel,  and  of  society  forming  one  gigantic  lie.  It  is  true  they 
were  addressed  to  one  who  was  to  enter  the  maze  of  a  diplo- 
matic career,  and  must  be  taken,  on  that  account,  with  some 
reservation. 

They  have  justly  been  condemned  on  the  score  of  immo- 
rality ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written  was  one  of  lax  notions,  especially  among  men  of  rank, 
who  regarded  all  women  accessible,  either  from  indiscretion  or 
inferiority  of  rank,  as  fair  game,  and  acted  accordingly,  fiut 
whilst  we  agree  with  one  of  Johnson's  bitterest  sentences  as  to 
the  immorality  of  Chesterfield's  letters,  we  disagree  with  his 
styling  his  code  of  manners  the  manners  of  a  dancing-master. 
Chesterfield  was  in  himself  a  perfect  instance  of  what  he  calls 
Us  nuinih'es  nobUs;  and  this  even  Johnson  allowed. 

'Talking  of  Chesterfield,'  Johnson  said,  'his  manner  was 
exquisitely  elegant,  and  he  had  more  knowledge  than  I  ex- 
pected.'   Boswell : '  Did  you  find,  sir,  his  convemtioii  to  be  of 
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<  coperioT  tort  7* — Johnson :  '  Sir,  in  the  coiiTenadon  wbidi  I 
had  with  him,  I  hid  the  best  ri^t  to  superiontjr,  for  it  wu 
npon  philology  and  literature' 

It  was  well  remaned  bow  extraotdinaiy  a  thing  it  wai  that  a 
man  who  loved  his  ion  so  entirely  should  do  all  be  couU  to 
make  him  a  rasciL  And  Foote  even  coDtemplated  bringing 
-on  the  stage  a  father  who  hod  thus  tutored  hii  iod  ;  and  in- 
tended to  show  the  son  an  honest  man  in  cveiything  else,  bat 
pnu:tising  his  (Ethel's  maxims  upon  him,  and  cheating  him. 

'  It  should  be  so  contrived,'  Johnson  remariced,  rdoting  to 
Foote's  plan,  '  that  the  father  should  be  the  OMfy  saffoer  by  the 
sod's  villany,  and  thus  there  would  be  poetical  justice.'  '  Take 
but  the  immorality,*  he  added,  on  another  occasion,  '  and  the 
bo(A  (Chestofield's  Letters  to  his  Son)  should  be  pot  into  the 
hands  of  evoy  young  gentleman.' 

We  are  inclined  to  differ,  and  to  amfcn  to  -a  monl  taint 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Letters ;  and  even  had  the  immo- 
nli^  been  expunged,  the  false  motives,  the  deep,  invariable 
advocacy  of  principles  of  expediency,  would  have  poiioocd 
what  otherwise  might  be  of  effectual  benefit  to  the  minar 
viitaes  of  pdite  society. 


An  Eutetn  Alkgcty.— Who  OMMi  Hen  V-Alf^  Picdc  and  iHOaaapaMBm. 
— MakiDS  an  AVbt  of  him.— The  H^r-Fair  of  Parte.— Scaimi'*  Lmmm  U 
pellinan.— Tlw  OOke  of  the  Qnaen'a  htlent.— '  Give  me  a  Simple  Bcn» 
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SenfUnr.— 
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eft  IMbut— lite  Sad  Story  of  La  Bella  IndiouK;— Hatiimoolal  Cooridcr- 
aljon*.—' Scanoo'*  Wife  will  live  lor  ever.'— Pedu  Saiqien.—Seanen'a  latt 
Momeoti.— A  Lcaoa  focCay  and  Giave. 

BHERE  is  an  Indian  or  Chinese  legend,  I  fo^et  which, 
from  which  Mrs.  Shelley  may  have  taken  ho:  hideom 
idea  of  Frankenstein.  We  are  told  in  this  all^oiy 
that,  aAer  fashioning  some  thousands  of  men  after  the  most  ap- 
proved model,  endowing  them  with  all  that  is  noble,  generous, 
admirable,  and  loveable  in  man  or  woman,  the  eastern  Prome- 
theus grew  weary  in  his  woric,  stretched  his  hand  for  the  beer- 
can,  and  draining  it  too  deeply,  lapsed  presently  into  a  state 
of  what  Geimans  call  '  othcr-man-ness.' — There  is  a  simpler 
Anglo-Saxon  term  for  this  condition,  but  I  spare  yoa  The 
eastern  Prometheus  went  on  seriously  with  his  work,  and  still 
produced  the  same  perfect  models,  faultless  alike  in  brain  and 
leg.  But  when  it  came  to  the  delicate  finish,  when  the  last 
touches  were  to  be  made,  his  hand  shook  a  little,  and  the  more 
delicate  mcmben  went  awry.  It  was  thus  that  instead  of  the 
power  of  seeing  every  colour  properly,  one  man  came  cat  with 
a  pair  of  optics  which  turned  everything  to  gTeen,-and  this  ver- 
dancy protably  transmitted  its^  to  the  intelligence;  AnoAer, 
to  continue  the  allegory,  whose  tympanum  had  slipped  a  littla 
under  the  unsteady  fingers  of  the  man-maker,  heard  evetythiag 
in  a  wrong  sense,  and  his  life  was  misenbte,  because,  if  yon 
sang  his  praises,  he  believed  yon  woe  lidkuliiig  liiii^  and  if 
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you  heaped  abase  upon  him,  be  thought  ytn  weie  telliiig  lia 
of  him. 

But  as  Fromethcus  Orienulis  grew  more  jovial,  it  ceemi  to 
have  come  into  his  head  to  m:ike  mistakes  on  purpose.  '  ni 
have  a  friend  to  laugh  with,'  quoth  he ;  and  when  warned  faf 
•n  attendant  Yaksha,  or  demon,  that  men  who  laughed  one 
hota  oflen  wept  the  next,  he  swore  a  lusty  oath,  stnick  his 
thumb  heavily  on  a  certain  bump  in  the  skull  he  was  complet- 
ing and  holding  up  his  little  doU,  cried,  'Here  is  one  who 
will  laugh  at  everything  !' 

I  must  now  add  what  the  legend  neglects  to  telL  The 
model  laugher  succeeded  well  enough  in  his  own  reign,  but  he 
could  not  beget  a  large  family.  The  laughers  who  never  wtep, 
the  real  downs  of  life,  who  do  not,  when  the  curtain  drops, 
retire,  afler  an  infinitesimal  allowance  of  'cordial,'  to  a  balP 
Starved,  complaining  family,  with  brats  that  cling  round  his 
parti-coloured  stockings,  and  ay  to  him — not  for  jokes — bat 
for  bread,  these  laughers,  I  say,  are  few  and  ^  between.  Yoa 
should,  therefore,  be  doubly  grateful  to  me  for  introdoctng  to 
you  now  one  of  the  most  famous  of  them ;  one  who  with  all 
right  and  title  to  be  lugubrious,  was  the  merriest  man  of  bis 
age. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday,  in  the  year  1 658,  the  good  dty  of  Uans 
was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement :  (he  carnival  was  at  its 
height,  and  everybody  had  gone  mad  for  one  day  bdore  turn- 
ing pious  for  the  long,  dull  forty  days  of  LenL  The  matket- 
place  was  filled  with  maskers  in  quaint  costumes,  each  wilder 
and  more  extravagant  than  the  last  Here  were  magicians  with 
high  peaked  hats  covered  with  cabalistic  signs,  here  Eaiten 
sultans  of  the  medieval  model,  with  very  fierce  looks  and  Tcsjr 
large  scimitars :  here  Amadis  de  Gaul  with  a  wagging  plume  a 
yard  high,  here  Pantagnicl,  here  harlequins,  here  Hugneoots 
ten  times  more  lugubrious  than  the  de^nsed  sectaries  tbejr 
mocked,  here  Cesar  and  Pompey  in  trunk  hose  and  Romaa 
helmets,  and  a  maas  of  other  notabilities  who  were  great  fa- 
vourites in  that  day,  appeared. 

But  who  comes  here  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  ibcM  raats  of 
laughter  that  greet  the  last  mask  who  runs  into  the  matket 
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pUce?  Vfhf  do  aU  the  women  and  cbildren  bunr  togedicr, 
calling  up  one  another,  and  ghouting  with  delist?  What  is 
this  thing  ?  Is  it  some  new  ^wdes  of  bird,  thus  covered  with 
feathers  and  down  ?  In  a  few  minutes  the  little  figure  is  sur- 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  bojrs  and  women,  who  begin  to  pluck 
him  of  bis  borrowed  plumes,  while  he  chatters  to  them  like  a 
magpie,  whistles  like  a  song-bird,  croaks  like  a  raven,  or  in  bis 
natural  character  showers  a  mass  of  funny  nonsense  on  them, 
till  their  laughter  makes  their  sides  ache.  The  little  wretch  is 
literally  covered  with  small  feathers  from  head  to  foo^  and  even 
his  &ce  is  not  to  be  recognized.  The  women  pluck  him  be- 
hind and  before ;  he  dances  round  and  tries  to  evade  their 
fingers.  Thb*is  impossible;  be  breaks  away,  runs  down  the 
market  pursued  by  a  shouting  crowd,  is  again  surrounded,  and 
again  subjected  to  a  plucking  process.  The  bird  must  be 
stripped ;  he  must  be  discovered.  Litde  by  little  his  back  is 
bared,  and  little  by  little  is  seen  a  black  jericin,  black  stock- 
11^:5,  and,  wonder  ujion  wonder  |  the  bands  of  a  canon. 
Now  they  have  cleared  his  face  of  its  plumage,  and  a  cry  of 
disgust  and  shame  hails  the  disclosure.  Yes,  this  curious 
masker  is  no  other  than  a  reverend  abb^  a  young  canon  of  tbe 
cathedral  of  Mans  I  'This  is  too  much — it  is  scandalous — it 
is  disgraceful.  The  church  must  be  respected,  the  sacred  order 
must  not  descend  to  such  frivolities.'  'Ilie  people,  lately  huigh- 
ing,  are  now  furious  at  the  shameless  abbtf  and  not  his  liveliest 
wit  can  save  him ;  they  threaten  and  ciy  shame  on  him,  and  in 
terror  of  his  life,  he  beats  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  takes 
to  his  heels,  llie  mob  follows,  hooting  and  savage.  The  little 
man  is  nimble ;  those  well-shaped  l^s — fw  ont  ti  bien  danii — 
stand  him  in  good  stead.  Down  the  streets,  and  out  of  the 
the  town  go  hare  and  hounds.  The  pursuers  gain  on  him — a 
bridge,  a  stream  filled  with  tall  reeds,  and  delightfully  miiy,  are 
all  the  hope  of  refuge  he  sees  before  him.  He  leaps  gallantly 
from  the  bridge  in  among  the  oiiers,  and  has  tbe  joy  of  listen- 
ing to  the  disappointed  curses  of  the  mob^  iriien  reaching  the 
stream,  their  quany  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  reeds  conceal 
him,  and  thoe  be  lingcn  till  nightfall,  when  he  can  issue  from 
his  lurking-plac<^  and  escape  baxsi  tbe  town. 
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Such  was  the  mad  freak  which  deprived  the  AbM  Scamm 
of  the  use  of  his  limbs  for  life.  His  health  was  already  rained 
when  he  indulged  this  caprice ;  the  damp  of  the  river  brought 
on  a  violent  attack,  wnich  dosed  with  psdsy,  and  the  gay  young 
abb^  had  to  pay  dearly  for  the  pleasure  of  astonishing  the 
citizens  of  Mans.  The  di^ise  was  easily  accounted  for — he 
had  smeared  himself  with  honey,  ripped  open  a  feather-bed, 
and  rolled  himself  in  it 

This  little  incident  gives  a  good  idea  of  what  Scarron  was  in 
his  younger  days — ready  at  any  time  for  any  wild  caprice. 

Paul  Scarron  was  the  son  of  a  Conseiller  du  Pariement  of 
good  family,  resident  in  Paris.    He  was  bom  in  1610,  and  his 
eariy  days  would  have  been  wretched  enough,  if  his  elastic 
spirits  had  allowed  him  to  give  way  to  miseiy.    His  father  was 
a  good-natured,  weak-minded  man,  who  on  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  married  a  second,  who,  as  one  hen  will  peck  at 
another's  chicks,  would  not,  as  a  step-mother,  leave  the  litde 
Paul  in  peace.    She  was  continually  putting  her  own  children 
forward,  and  ill-treating  the  late  *  anomted '  son.    The  father 
gave  in  too  readily,  and  young  Paul  was  glad  enough  to  be  act 
free  from  his  unhappy  home.  There  may  be  some  excuse  in  this 
for  the  licentious  living  to  which  he  now  gave  himself  up.    He 
was  heir  to  a  decent  fortune,  and  of  course  thought  himself 
justified  in  spending  -it  before-hand.    Then,  in  spite  of  his 
quaint  little  figure,  he  had  something  attractive  about  him,  for 
his  merry  face  was  good-looking,  if  not  positively  handsome. 
If  we  add  to  this,  spirits  as  buoyant  as  an  Irishman's — a  mind 
that  not  only  saw  the  ridiculous  wherever  it  existed,  but  could 
turn  the  most  solemn  and  awful  themes  to  laughter,  a  vast  deal 
of  good-iuture,  and  not  a  little  assurance — we  can  undentand 
that  the  young  Scarron  was  a  favourite  with  both  men  and 
women,  and  among  the  reckless  pleasure-seekers  of  the  day 
soon  became  one  of  the  wiklest    In  short,  he  was  a  fast  yoong 
Parisian,  with  as  little  care  for  morality  or  religion  as  any  yooth 
who  uunters  on  the  Bocicvards  of  the  French  capital  to  this  day. 

But  his  stepmother  was  not  content  with  getting  rid  of  yoong 
Paul,  but  had  her  eye  also  on  his  fortune,  and  therefore  easily 
penuaded  her  husband  thai  the  service  of  the  church  was  p«e» 
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dsely  .the  career  for  which  the  young  teprobate  was  fitted. 
There  was  an  uncle  who  was  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  and  a  canoniy 
could  easily  be  got  for  him.  The  fast  youth  was  compelled  to  give 
in  to  this  airangement,  but  declined  to  tate  full  orders ;  so  that 
while  drawing  the  revenue  of  his  stall,  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  duties  of  his  calling.  Then,  too,  it  was  rather  a 
fashionable  thing  to  be  an  abb^  especially  a  gay  one.  The 
position  placed  you  on  a  level  wiJi  people  of  all  ranks.  Half 
the  court  was  composed  of  love-making  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
soutane  was  a  kind  of  diploma  for  wit  and  wickedness.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  chuich  was  as  jovial  a  profession  as  the  anDy,and 
the  young  Scoiron  went  to  the  full  extent  of  the  letter  allowed 
to  the  black  gown.  It  was  only  such  stupid  superstitious  louts 
as  those  of  Mans,  who  did  not  know  anything  of  the  ways  of 
Palis  life,  who  could  object  to  such  little  freaks  as  he  loved  to 
indulge  in. 

The  meny  little  abb6  was  soon  the  delight  of  the  Maiais. 
This  distinct  and  antiquated  quarter  of  Paris  was  then  the  May- 
fair  of  that  capital.  Here  lived  in  case,  and  contempt  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  the  great,  the  gay,  the  courtier,  and  the  wit  Here 
Marion  de  Loime  received  old  Cardinals  and  young  abb& ; 
here  were  the  salons  of  Madame  de  Martel,  of  the  Comtesse  de 
la  Suze,  who  changed  her  creed  in  order  to  avoid  seeing  her 
husband  in  this  world  or  the  next,  and  the  famous — or  infamous 
— Ninon  de  I'Enclos  ;  and  at  these  houses  young  Scarron  met 
the  courtly  Saint-Evremond,  the  witty  Sanazin,  and  the  learned 
but  an-ogant  Voiture.  Here  he  read  his  skits  and  parodies, 
here  travestied  Viigil,  mide  epigrams  on  Richelieu,  and  poured 
out  his  indelicate  but  alivays  laughable  witticisms.  But  his 
indulgences  were  not  confined  to  intrigues ;  he  also  drank  deep, 
and  there  was  not  a  pleasure  within  his  reach  which  he  ever 
thought  of  denying  himself.  He  laughed  at  religion,  thought 
morality  a  nuisance,  and  resolved  to  be  merr/  zt  all  costs. 

The  little  account  was  brought  in  at  lasL  At  the  age  of  five- 
and-twenty  his  constitution  was  broken  up.  Gout  and  rheuma- 
tism assailed  him  alternately  or  in  leash.  He  b^an  to  feel  the 
annoyance  of  the  constraint  they  occasioned;  he  regretted 
those  I^s  which  had  figured  so  well  in  a  londe  or  a  minuet, 
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KoA  thOK  hvidi  which  had  pUjed  the  lute  to  dames  moK  bir 
than  modest ;  and  to  add  to  this,  the  pain  he  suffered  was  not 
slight  He  sought  relief  in  gay  society,  and  was  cbeeifiJ  in 
spite  of  his  sufferings.  At  length  came  the  Shrove  Tuesday 
and  the  feathers ;  and  the  coniequeoces  were  tenible.  He  was 
soon  ft  prey  to  docton,  whom  he  believed  in  no  more  than  ia 
the  church  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  light  His  legs  were  m 
longer  his  own,  so  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  those  of  a  chair. 
He  was  soon  tucked  down  into  a  species  of  dumb-waiter  on 
castors,  in  which  he  could  be  rolled  about  in  a  party.  In  liont 
of  this  chair  was  fastened  a  desk,  on  which  he  wrote  ;  for  too 
wise  to  be  overcome  by  his  agony,  he  drove  it  away  by  cultivating 
his  imagination,  and  in  this  way  some  of  the  most  fantastic  prt^ 
ductions  in  French  literature  were  composed  by  this  quaint 
Utdeabb^ 

Nor  was  sickness  his  only  trial  now.  Old  Scarron  was  & 
dtlien,  and  had,  what  was  then  criminal,  sundry  ideas  of  the 
liberty  of  the  nation.  He  saw  with  disgust  the  tyranny  of 
Richelieu,  and  joined  a  party  in  the  Pariiament  to  (q>paae  the 
cardinal's  measures.  He  even  had  the  courage  to  speak  openly 
against  one  of  the  court  edicts ;  and  the  pitiless  faHiiu)^  vho 
tKVer  overlooked  any  offence,  banished  him  to  Tourain^  and 
natnially  extended  his  animosity  to  the  cmueiller's  son.  Thit 
happened  at  a  moment  at  which  the  cripple  believed  himsdf  to 
be  on  the  road  to  (avour.  He  had  already  won  that  of  Madame 
de  Haudefort,  on  whom  Louis  XIII.  had  aet  his  affections,  and 
this  tady  had  promised  to  present  him  to  Anne  of  Austria.  The 
lather's  honest  boldness  put  a  stop  to  the  son's  intended  semliqr* 
and  Scarron  lamented  his  fate  in  a  letter  to  PcUissoo : 
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Hie  &ther  died  io  exile :  his  secoad  wife  had  ipeitt  die 
gieatei  part  of  the  son's  fortune,  and  secured  the  rot  for  her 
own  children.  Scantm  ma  left  with  a  meie  pittance  and,  to 
complete  his  troubles,  was  iovolvcd  in  a  lawsuit  about  the  pn>- 
pert]'.  The  cripple^  with  his  usual  impudence^  lesolved  to 
plead  his  own  causey  and  did  it  only  too  well ;  he  made  the 
judges  laugh  so  loud  that  tiiey  took  the  whole  thing  to  be  a 
farce  on  his  par^  and  gave — most  uugiatefuUjr — jndgment 
against  him. 

Glorious  days  weie  those  for  the  penniless,  halcyon  d^  for 
the  toady  and  the  sycophant.  There  was  still  much  of  the  old 
oriental  munificence  about  the  court,  and  sorere^ns  like  Maza- 
rin  and  Louis  XTV.  granted  pendons  for  a  copy  of  flattering 
verses,  or  gave  away  places  as  the  reward  of  a  judicious  qieech. 
Sinecures  were  legion,  yet  to  many  a.  holder  they  woe  no  sine- 
cures at  all,  for  they  entailed  constant  servility  and  a  con^lete 
abdication  of  all  freedom  of  opinion. 

Scairon  was  nothing  more  than  a  merry  buffoon.  Uany 
another  man  has  gained  a  name  for  hb  mirth,  but  most  of  diem 
have  been  at  least  indepcndenL  Scairon  seems  to  have  cared 
for  nothing  that  was  honourable  or  dignified.  He  langfaed  at 
everything  but  money,  and  at  that  he  smiled,  thou^  it  is  only 
lair  to  say  that  he  was  never  avaricious,  but  only  cued  fai  ttae 
and  a  little  luxury. 

^Vhen  Richelieu  died,  and  the  gender,  but  more  sobde  Maaa- 
tin  mounted  his  throne,  Madame  de  Hautefort  made  another 
attempt  to  present  her  fret^  to  the  queen,  and  this  time  sue- 
ceednL  Anne  of  Austria  had  heard  of  the  quaint  litde  man 
who  could  laugh  over  a  lawsuit  in  which  his  iriiole  fortune  was 
staked,  and  received  him  graciously.  Me  b<fged  ba  toata 
place  to  support  him.  What  could  he  do  ?  What  was  he  fit 
for?  'Nothing,  your  majesty,  but  the  important  office  of  Tbe 
Queen's  Patient ;  for  that  I  am  fully  qualified.'  Amie  smiled, 
and  Scarron  from  that  time  styled  himself '  par  la  grace  de  Dien, 
le  malade  de  la  Reine.'  But  there  was  no  stipend  attadied  to 
this  novel  office.  Mazarin  procured  him  a  pensitm  of  500 
crowns.  He  was  then  publishing  his  'Typhon,  or  the  Gigan- 
tomachy,'  and  dedicated  it  to  die  cardinal,  widi  an  adulatory 
16 
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■onnet  He  forwarded  the  great  man  «  iplendidly  bound  capf, 
which  was  accepted  with  nothing  moit  than  thanlu.  In  a  rage 
the  author  suppressed  the  sonnet  and  substituted  a  satire.  This 
piece  was  bitterly  cutting,  and  terriblf  tnie.  It  galled  Mazaiin 
to  the  heart,  and  he  was  undignified  enough  to  revenge  himself 
bjr  cancelling  the  poor  little  pension  a(  jQ6o  per  annum  which 
had  previously  been  granted  to  the  writer.  Scarrcm  having  lost 
his  pension,  soon  afterwards  asked  for  an  abbey,  but  was  re- 
fiised.  '  Then  give  me,'  said  he,  '  a  simple  benefice,  to  simple^ 
indeed,  that  all  its  duties  will  be  comprised  in  believing  in  God.* 
But  Scarron  had  the  satisfaction  of  gaining  a  great  name  among 
the  cardinal's  many  enemies,  and  with  none  more  so  than  De 
Reti,  then  eoadjuleur*  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  already 
deeply  implicated  in  the  Fronde  movemenL  To  insure  the 
favour  of  this  rising  man,  Scairon  determined  to  dedicate  to 
him  a  work  he  was  just  about  to  publish,  and  on  which  be 
justly  prided  himself  as  by  far  his  best  This  was  the  '  Roman 
Comique,'  the  only  one  of  his  productions  which  is  still  read. 
That  it  should  be  read,  I  can  quite  understand,  on  account  not 
only  of  the  ease  of  its  style,  but  of  the  ingenuity  of  its  im- 
probable plots,  the  truth  of  the  chaiactcn^  and  the  charming 
bits  of  satire  which  arc  found  here  and  there,  like  gems  amid  a 
mass  of  mere  fun.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Mans,  the  town  in 
which  the  author  had  himself  perpetialed  his  chief  follies ;  and 
many  of  the  characters  were  probably  drawn  from  life,  while  it 
is  likely  eiuMigh  that  some  of  the  stories  were  taken  from  bets 
which  had  there  come  to  hii  knowledge.  As  in  many  of  the 
romances  of  that  age,  a  number  of  episodes  are  introduced  into 
the  main  story,  which  consists  of  the  adventures  of  a  strolling 
company.  These  are  mainly  amatory,  and  all  indelicate,  iriiilc 
some  are  at  coarse  as  anything  in  French  Ulenture.  Scarron 
had  little  of  the  dear  wit  of  Rabelais  to  atone  for  this ;  but  be 
make*  up  for  it,  in  a  measure,  by  the  utter  absurdity  of  soom 
of  his  incideniB.  Not  the  least  curious  part  of  the  book  it  the 
Preface,  in  which  he  gives  a  description  of  himself;  in  order  to 
contndict,  as  he  affirm^  the  estnvagant  reports  circulated 
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tbont  him,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  Kt  upon  a  table,  in  a  cage, 
or  that  his  hat  was  &stened  to  Ae  ceiling  by  a  pulley,  that  he 
night '  pluck  it  up  or  let  it  down,  to  do  compliment  to  a  friend, 
who  honoured  him  with  a  visit'  Tliis  description  ia  a  tolsable 
specimen  of  his  styl^  and  we  give  it  in  tbe  quaint  language  of 
an  old  translation,  published  in'  1741 : — 

'  I  am  past  thiity,  as  thou  may'st  see  by  die  back  tS  vif 
Chair.  If  I  Uve  to  be  fbity,  I  shall  add  the  Lord  koowt  how 
many  Misfortunes  to  those  I  have  already  suffered  for  diese 
right  or  nine  Yean  pasL  There  was  a  Time  when  my  Stature 
was  not  to  be  found  fault  with,  tbo'  now  'da  tA  the  smallest 
My  Sickness  has  taken  me  shorter  by  a  Foot  My  Head  is 
somewhat  too  big,  considering  my  Hei^t ;  and  my  Face  is  full 
enough,  in  all  Conscience,  for  one  that  carries  such  a  Skdettm 
of  a  Body  about  him.  I  have  Hair  enough  on  my  Head  not 
to  stand  in  need  of  a  Peruke ;  and  'tis  gray,  too,  in  s[nte  of  the 
Proverb.  My  Sight  is  good  enough,  tho'my  Eyes  are  large; 
they  are  of  a  blue  Colour,  and  one  of  them  is  sunk  deeper  into 
my  Head  than  the  other,  which  was  occasion'd  by  my  leaning 
on  that  Side.  My  Nose  is  well  enough  mounted.  My  Terth, 
which  In  the  Days  of  Yore  look'd  like  a  Row  of  square  Pearl, 
are  now  of  an  Ashen  Colour;  and  in  a  few  Years  morc^  will 
have  the  Complexion  of  a  Small-coal  Man's  Saturday  Shirt  I 
have  lost  one  Tooth  and  a  half  on  the  lelt  Side,  and  two  and  a 
half  precisely  on  the  right;  and  I  have  two  more  that  stand 
somewhat  out  of  their  Ranks.  My  Legs  and  Thighs,  in  the 
fmX.  place,  compose  an  obtuse  Angle,  then  a  right  one^  and 
lastly  an  acute.  My  Thighs  and  Body  make  anoUier ;  and  my 
He^,  leaning  perpetually  over  my  Belly,  I  fancy  makes  me 
not  very  unlike  the  Letter  Z.  My  Arms  are  shortened,  as  well 
as  my  Legs ;  and  my  lingers  as  well  as  my  Arms.  In  shwt, 
I  am  a  hving  Epitome  of  hunum  Misery.  Thi%  as  near  as  I 
can  give  it,  is  my  Shape.  Since  I  am  got  so  far,  I  will  e'en  tdl 
thee  something  of  my  Humour.  Under  the  Rose,  be  it  spoken. 
Courteous  Reader,  I  do  this  only  to  swell  the  Bulk  of  my  Book, 
at  the  Reqaest  of  the  Bookseller — the  yxx  Dog,  it  seems, 
being  afraid  he  should  be  a  Loser  by  diis  Impresnon,  if  be  did 
not  give  Buyer  enou{^  fbr  his  Money.' 

it — a 
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This  allusion  to  the  publisher  reminds  us  that,  on  the  waj^ 
pression  of  his  pension — on  hearing  of  which  Scanon  onljr 
said,  *  I  should  like,  then,  to  suppress  myself — he  had  to  Ihre 
on  the  profits  of  his  works.  In  later  days  it  was  Madame 
Scanon  herself  who  often  carried  them  to  the  booksdlei's,  when 
there  was  not  a  penny  in  the  house.  The  publisher  was  Qmnet, 
and  the  merry  wit,  when  asked  whence  he  drew  his  income^  used 
to  reply  with  mock  haughtiness,  *  De  mon  Marquisat  de  Quinet* 
His  comedies,  which  have  been  described  as  mere  burlesques 
I  confess  I  have  never  read  them,  and  hope  to  be  absolved — 
were  successful  enough,  and  if  Scarron  had  known  how  to  keep 
what  he  made,  he  might  sooner  or  later  have  been  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances. He  knew  neither  that  nor  any  other  art  of  self- 
restraint,  and,  therefore,  was  in  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  riches 
and  penury.  At  one  time  he  could  afford  to  dedicate  a  piece 
to  his  sister's  greyhound,  at  another  he  was  servile  in  his  address 
to  some  prince  or  duke. 

In  the  latter  spirit,  he  humbled  himself  before  liCaxario,  in 
spite  of  the  publication  of  his  *  Mazarinade^'  and  was»  as  he 
might  have  expected,  repulsed.  He  then  turned  to  Fooquet, 
the  new  Surintendant  de  Finances,  who  was  liberal  enough  with 
the  public  money,  which  he  so  freely  embezzled,  and  extncted 
from  him  a  pension  of  i,6oo  francs  (about  ^^64).  In  one  way 
or  another,  he  got  back  a  port  of  the  property  his  stepmother 
had  alienated  from  him,  and  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  diocese 
of  Mans,  which  made  up  his  income  to  something  more  1^ 
spectable. 

He  was  now  able  to  indulge  to  the  utmost  his  love  of  society. 
In  his  apartment,  in  the  Rue  St  Louis,  he  received  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Fronde,  headed  by  De  Retz,  and  bringing  with 
them  their  pasquinades  on  Mazarin,  which  the  easy  Italian  ttad 
and  laughed  at  and  pretended  to  heed  not  at  alL  Politic^ 
however,  was  not  the  staple  of  the  conversation  at  Scamo'^ 
He  was  visited  as  a  curiosity,  as  a  clever  buffoon,  and  those 
who  came  to  sec,  remained  to  laugh.  He  kept  them  all  alive 
by  his  coarse,  easy,  impudent  wit ;  in  which  there  was  aoie 
.vulgarity  and  dirtiness  than  ill-nature.  He  had  a  fimd  of  Ans* 
Jkemmiff  which  set  his  visitois  at  their  casc^  ibr  no  ooe  was 
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afiaid  of  being  bitten  by  the  chained  dog  they  came  to  pat 
His  salon  became  famous ;  ^nd  the  admission  to-  it  was  a  di- 
ploma of  wit  He  kept  out  all  the  dull,  and  igncnred  all  the 
simply  great  Any  man  who  could  say  a  good  thing,  tdl  a 
good  story,  write  a  good  lampoon,  or  mimic  a  fool,  was  a  welcome 
guest  Wits  mingled  with  pedants,  courtieis  with  poets.  Abb& 
and  gay  women  were  at  home  in  Uie  easy  society  of  the  cripple, 
and'  circulated  freely  round  his  dumb-waiter. 

The  ladies  of  the  party  were  not  the  most  respectable  in 
Paris,  yet  some  who  were  models  of  virtue  met  diere,  without 
a  shudder,  many  others  who  were  patterns  of  vice.  Ninon  de 
'  r£nclos  —  then  young — though  age  made  no  alteration  in 
her — and  already  slaying  her  scores,  and  ruining  her  hundreds 
of  admirers,  there  met  Madame  de  S^vign^  the  most  respect- 
able, as  well  as  the  most  agreeable,  woman  of  that  age.  Ma« 
demoiselle  de  Scuddry,  leaving,  for  the  time,  her  twelve-volume 
romance,  about  Cyrus  and  Ibrahim,  led  on  a  troop  of  Moli^re^s 
Pr^ieuses  Ridicules,  and  here  recited  her  verses,  and  talked 
pedantically  to  Pellisson,  the  ugliest  man  in  Paris,  of  whom 
Boilcau  wrote : 

'  L'or  mdnae  k  Pdlisson  donne  un  tdnt  de  beant^' 

Then  there  was  Madame  de  la  Sablitee,  who  was  as  masculine 
as  her  husband  the  marquis  was  effeminate ;  the  Duchesse  de 
Lesdigui^res,  who  was  so  anxious  to  be  thought  a  wit  that  she 
employed  the  Chevalier  de  M^r^  to  make  her  one ;  and  the 
Comtesse  de  la  Suze,  a  clever  but  foolish  woman. 

The  men  were  poets,  courtiers,  and  pedants.  Manage  with 
his  tiresome  memory,  Montreuil  and  Marigni  the  song-writers, 
the  el^;ant  De  Grammont,  Turenne,  Coligni,  the  gallant  Abb^ 
T^tu,  and  many  another  celebrity,  thronged  the  rooms  where 
Scarron  sat  in  his  curious  wheelbarrow. 

The  conversation  was  decidedly  light ;  often,  indeed,  obscene^ 
in  spite  of  the  presence  of  ladies;  but  always  witty.  The  hos- 
tility of  Scarron  to  the  reigning  cardinal  was  a  great  recom- 
mendation, and  when  all  else  flagged,  or  the  cripple  had  an 
unusually  sharp  attack,  he  had  but  to  start  with  a  line  of  his 
*  Mazarinade,'  and  out  came  a  fresh  lampoon,  a  new  caricature, 
or  fresh  rounds  of  wit  fired  off  at  the  ItaUam,  from  the  wdl-fillcd 
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canridge-boxei  of  the  guests,  many  of  wboin  kept  their  tub 

ready  made  up  for  discharge. 

Bui  a  change  came  over  the  SjHiil  of  the  paralytic's  dreuiL 
In  the  Rue  Sl  Louis,  close  to  Scarron's,  lived  a  certain  Madame 
Neuillant,  who  visited  him  as  a  neighbour,  aod  one  day  exdted 
his  curiosity  by  the  romantic  history  of  a  mother  and  daugjuer, 
who  had  long  lived  in  Martinique,  who  had  been  mined  by  the 
extravagance  and  follies  of  a  reprobate  husband  and  father; 
and  were  now  living  in  great  poverty — the  daughter  being  sup- 
ported by  Madame  de  Neuillant  heraelf.  The  good-matured 
cripple  was  touched  by  this  story,  and  begged  his  neighbour  to 
bring  the  unhappy  ladies  to  one  of  his  parties.  The  evening  • 
came ;  the  abb^  was,  as  usual,  surrounded  by  a  drde  of  lady 
wits,  dressed  in  the  last  bshions,  flaunting  their  lans,  and  laugh- 
ing merrily  at  his  sallies.  Madame  de  Neuillant  was  armouDced, 
and  entered,  followed  by  a  simply-dressed  lady,  with  the  ndko- 
choly  iace  of  vne  broken-down  by  misfortunes,  and  a  pretQr  girl 
of  fifteen.  The  contrast  between  the  ncw<»aictm  and  the 
&shtonable  Mahitttkt  arourtd  him  at  once  struck  the  abb£  The 
girt  was  not  only  badly,  but  even  shabbily  dressed,  and  the 
■bmtness  of  her  gown  showed  that  she  had  grown  out  of  it, 
and  could  not  afford  a  new  one.  The  gran^  4lama  toraed 
upon  her  their  eye-glasses,  and  whispered  cromments  ♦'^'"iT 
their  fans.  She  was  very  pretty,  they  said,  very  intercstii^ 
elegant,  lady-like,  and  so  «i;  but,  /a^«  /  how  shamcAiUj 
mat  mist  I  The  new^omen  were  led  up  to  the  cripple's  duml>- 
waiter,  and  the  granda  Jama  drew  bark  their  ample  petticoats 
as  they  passed.  The  young  giri  was  overcome  with  shame; 
their  whbpers  reached  her ;  she  cast  down  her  pretty  eyea,  and 
growing  more  and  more  confused,  she  could  bear  it  no  loovei; 
and  burst  into  tears.  The  abbtf  and  his  guests  were  touched  by 
her  shyness,  artd  endeavoured  to  restore  her  coo&deacc  Scamo 
himself  leant  over,  and  whispered  a  few  kind  words  in  her  cv; 
then  breaking  out  into  some  happy  pleasantly,  be  gave  her  tine 
to  recover  her  composure.  Such  was  the  &nt  aUm/  in  Fuinu 
society  of  Fran^oise  d'Aubign^  who  was  destined,  as  Msrtsim 
SauTon,  to  be  afterwards  one  of  its  leaders,  aod^  ••  ""*— " 
de  Mainteaon,  to  be  its  mlcr. 
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'  Some  people  are  oirsed  with  bad  sons — some  with  erring 
(laughters.  Fran^oise  d'Aubign^  was  long  the  victim  of  a  wicked 
lather.  Constans  d'Aubign^  belonged  to  an  old  and  honourable 
Tamily,  and  was  the  son  of  that  famous  old  Huguenot  general, 
Th^odore-Agrippa  d'Aubign^  irtio  fought  for  a  long  time  under 
Heniy  of  Navarre,  and  in  his  old  age  wrote  the  history  of  his 
times.  To  counterbalance  this  distinction,  the  son  Constans 
brought  all  the  discredit  he  could  on  the  family.  After  a  reck- 
less life,  in  which  he  squandered  his  patrimony,  he  married  a 
rich  widow,  and  then,  it  is  said,  contrived  to  put  her  out  of  the 
way.  He  was  imprisoned  as  a  murderer,  but  acquitted  for  want 
of  evidence.  The  stoiy  goes,  that  he  was  liberated  by  the 
daughter  of  the  governor  of  the  gaol,  whom  he  had  seduced  in 
the  prison,  and  whom  he  married  when  free.  He  sought  to  re- 
trieve his  fortune  in  the  island  of  Martinique,  ill-treated  his 
wife,  and  eventually  ran  away,  and  left  her  and  her  children  to 
their  fate.  They  followed  him  to  France,  and  found  him  again 
incarcerated.  Madame  d'Aubignd  was  foolishly  fond  of  her 
good-for-nothing  spouse,  and  lived  with  him  in  his  cell,  where 
the  little  FraQ9oise,  who  had  been  bom  in  prison,  was  now 
educated. 

Rescued  from  starvation  by  a  worthy  Huguenot  cunt,  Madame 
de  Vilette,  the  little  girl  was  brought  up  as  a  Protestant,  and  a 
'very  stanch  one  she  proved  for  a  time.  But  Madame  d'Au- 
bign^  who  was  a  Romanist,  would  not  allow  her  to  remsun 
long  under  the  Calvinist  lady's  protection,  and  sent  her  to  be 
converted  by  her  godmother,  the  Madame  de  Neuillant  above 
mentioned.  This  woman,  who  was  as  merciless  as  a  woman 
can-be,  literally  broke  her  into  Romanism,  treated  her  like  a 
servant,  made  her  groom  the  horses,  and  comb  the  maid's  hair, 
and  when  all  these  efforts  failed,  sent  her  to  a  convent  to  be 
finished  off.  The  nuns  did  by  specious  reasoning  what  bad 
been  b^un  by  persecution,  and  young  Fran9oise,  at  the  time 
she  was  introduced  to  Scairon,  was  a  highly  respectable  mem- 
ber of '  the  only  true  church.' 

Madame  d'Aubigntf  was  at  this  time  supporting  herself  by 
needlework.  Her  sad  story  won  the  sympathy  of  Scarron's 
guests,  who  united  to  relieve  her  wants.    La  bdU  Indiaau,  as 
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the  cripple  styled  her,  good  became  x  favourite  at  his  p>itie% 
and  lost  her  ^yness  by  degrees.  Ninon  dc  I'Enclos,  who  did 
not  want  heart,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  a  friendship  thus 
commenced  between  that  inveterate  Lais  and  the  future  wife 
of  Louis  XIV.  which  lasted  tlU  death. 

The  beauty  of  Fran^oise  soon  brought  her  many  admiren^ 
among  whom  was  even  one  of  Ninon's  slaves ;  but  as  maniage 
was  not  the  object  of  these  attentions,  and  the  young  giri  would 
act  relinquish  hervirtue,  she  remained  for  some  time  unmaiiied 
bat  respectable.  Scarron  was  particularly  fond  of  her,  and  weU 
knew  that,  portionless  as  she  was,  the  poor  girl  would  have  but 
little  dunce  of  making  a  match.  His  kindness  touclied  her, 
his  wit  charmed  her;  she  pitied  his  infinnities,  and  as  hit 
neighbour,  frequently  saw  and  tried  to  console  him.  On  the 
other  hand  the  cripple,  though  forty  years  old,  and  in  a  state 
of  health  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  fell  positively  in 
love  with  the  young  girl,  who  alone  of  all  the  ladies  who  visited 
him  combined  wit  with  perfect  modesty.  He  pitied  her  desti- 
tution. There  was  mutual  pity,  and  we  all  know  what  passion 
thai  feeling  b  akin  to. 

Still,  for  a  paralytic,  utterly  unfit  for  marriage  in  any  point  of 
view,  to  ofTci  to  a  beautiful  young  girl,  would  have  seemed 
ridiculous,  if  not  unpardonable.  But  let  us  take  into  account 
the  difference  in  ideas  of  matrimony  between  ourselves  and  the. 
French.  We  must  remember  that  marriage  has  always  been 
regarded  among  our  neighbours  as  a  contract  for  mutual  benefit 
into  which  the  consideration  of  money  of  necessity  entered 
largely.  It  is  true  that  some  qualities  are  tjken  as  equivalents 
for  actual  cash  :  thus,  if  a  young  man  has  a  straight  and  wdt- 
cul  nose  he  may  sell  himself  at  a  higher  price  than  a  young  man 
there  with  the  hideous  pug ;  if  a  girl  is  beautiful,  the  marquis 
will  be  content  with  some  thousands  of  francs  less  for  her 
dower  than  if  her  hair  were  red  or  her  compleiion  irreclaimably 
brown.  If  Julie  has  a  pretty  foot,  a  tv^t  waist,  and  can  pbj 
the  piano  thunderingly,  or  sing  in  the  charmingest  sopnna,  her 
ten  thousand  francs  are  quite  as  acceptable  as  those  of  stout, 
artwaid,  glum-faced  Jeaimette.    The  faultless  boots  and  jd- 
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low  kids  of  young  Adolphe  counterbalance  the  someiriiat  apo- 
ayphal  vicomt^  of  ill-kempt  and  iU-attired  H«iri. 

But  then  theie  must  be  'some  fortune.  A  Frenchman  is  10 
much  in  the  habit  of  expecting  it;  that  he  thinks  it  almost  a 
dime  to  &U  in  love  where  there  is  none.  Fran^iEe;  pretty, 
derer,  agreeable  as  she  was,  was  pcnniles%  and  eren  wone, 
■he  was  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  been  imprisoned  on 
suspicion  of  moider,  and  a.  woman  who  had  gained  her  liveli- 
hood by  needlework.  All  these  considerations  made  the  bxxy 
of  die  meny  abb^  less  ridiculous,  and  Fran^oise  herself  bong 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world  to  understaiMl  die 
disadvantage  under  which  she  laboured,  was  less  amazed  and 
disgusted  than  another  girl  might  have  been,  when,  in  due 
course,  the  cripple  offered  her  himself  and  his  dumb-waiter. 
He  had  little  more  to  give — his  pension,  a  tiny  income  from 
his  prebend  and  his  Morquisat  de  Quinct 

The  offer  of  the  little  man  was  not  so  amusing  as  other  epi- 
sodes of  his  life.  He  went  honestly  to  work;  represented  to 
her  what  a  sad  lot  would  hers  be,  if  Madame  de  Neuillant  died, 
and  what  were  the  temptations  of  beauty  without  a  penny. 
His  arguments  were  more  to  the  point  than  ddicat^  and  he 
talked  to  the  young  gtA  as  if  she  was  a  woman  of  the  world. 
Still,  she  accepted  him,  cripple  as  he  was. 

Madame  de  Neulllant  nude  no  objection,  for  she  was  only 
too  glad  to  be  lid  of  a  beauty,  who  ate  and  drank,  but  did  not 
many. 

On  the  making  of  the  contract,  Scarron's  fun  revived.  When 
asked  by  the  notary  what  was  the  young  lady's  fortune,  he  re- 
plied: 'Four  louis,  two  large  wicked  e}'cs,  one  fine  figure  one 
pair  of  good  hands,  and  lots  of  mind.'  'And  what  do  jou  give 
her?"  asked  the  lawyer. — 'Immortality,'  replied  he,  with  ttie 
air  of  a  bombastic  poet  '  The  names  of  the  mves  of  kings  die 
with  them — that  of  Scanon's  wife  will  live  for  ever  T 

His  marriage  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  canonry,  which  be 
sold  to  Milage's  man-servant,  a  little  bit  of  simony  which  was 
not  even  noticed  in  those  days.  It  is  amusing  to  find  a  man 
who  laughed  at  all  rdigion,  insisting  that  his  wife  should  make 
a  formal  avowal  <tf  the  Romish  &ith.    Of  die  chancier  of  this 
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nuiriage  we  need  saj  no  more  than  Uist  Scutoii  had  at  that 
time  Uk  use  of  no  more  than  his  eyes,  tongue,  uid  hands.  Yet 
such  was  then,  as  now,  the  idea  of  matrimony  in  Fnnce,  that 
the  jwing  lady's  friends  considered  her  fortuttatc^ 

Scanon  in  love  was  a  picture  which  amaied  and  amused  the 
«4lole  socic^  ofPariSibut  Scarron  married  was  still  more  cuiioos. 
The  queen,  when  she  heard  of  it,  said  that  Fnn9oise  would  be 
nothing  but  a  useless  bit  of  furniture  in  his  house.  She  proved 
not  only  the  most  useful  appendage  he  could  have,  but  the  sal- 
vation alike  of  his  soul  and  his  reputation.  The  woman  who 
charmed  Louis  XIV.  by  her  good  sense,  had  enough  of  it  to 
see  ScantMi's  £ui1ts,  and  prided  herself  on  reforming  him  as  fiir 
as  it  was  possible.  Her  husband  had  hitherto  been  the  great 
Nestor  of  indelicacy,  and  when  he  was  induced  to  give  it  np^ 
the  rest  followed  his  example.  Madame  Scarron  checked  the 
licence  of  the  abb^s  convention,  and  even  woAed  a  benefi- 
cial change  in  his  mind. 

The  joviality  of  their  patties  still  continued.  Scarron  had 
always  been  fiunous  for  \i\speti/s  snipers,  the  fashion  of  which 
he  introduced,  but  ai  hii  poverty  would  not  allow  him  to  give 
them  in  proper  style,  his  friends  made  a  pic-nic  of  it,  and  eadi 
one  either  brought  or  sent  his  own  dish  of  ragout,  or  whatenv 
it  might  be,  and  his  o»-n  bottle  of  wine.  This  docs  not  seen 
to  have  been  the  case  after  the  marriage,  however  ;  for  it  is  r^ 
laled  as  a  proof  of  Madame  Srarron's  conversational  powers 
that,  when  one  evening  a  poorer  supper  than  usual  was  serret^ 
the  waiter  whispered  in  her  ear,  'Tell  them  another  story, 
Madame,  if  you  please,  for  we  have  no  joint  to-night*  Still 
both  guests  and  host  could  well  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
coarseness  of  the  cripple's  talk,  which  might  raise  a  laugh,  but 
must  sometimes  have  caused  disgust,  and  the  young  wife  of 
sixteen  succeeded  in  making  him  purer  both  in  hii  convcmtim 
and  his  writings. 

The  household  she  entered  was  indeed  a  villainoas  one. 
Scarron  father  gloried  in  his  early  delinquendeii  ao<^  to  add 
to  this,  hii  two  siiteis  had  characters  Ui  from  estimable.  One 
of  them  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  the  PrincesM  dc  Cont^ 
but  had  given  up  her  appointment  to  become  the  tnisliai  of 
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the  Due  de  Ttfimes.  The  ku^iei  landed  even  at  his  lista^ 
dishonour,  and  allowed  her  to  live  in  die  same  hotue  m  a 
higher  ^age.  When,  on  one  occasion,  some  one  caUed  on  him 
to  solicit  the  lady's  interest  with  the  diikc^  he  coolly  said,  'Yon 
are  mistalcen ;  it  is  not  I  who  know  the  duke ;  go  up  to  the 
next  stoiey.'  The  ofispring  oT  this  connection  he  s^ed  '  his 
nephews  after  the  feshion  of  the  Harais.'  Frsn^oise  did  her 
best  to  reclaim  this  sister  and  to  conceal  her  shame,  bnt  the 
laughing  abb^  made  no  secret  of  iL 

But  the  laugher  was  approaching  his  end.  His  atttds  be- 
came more  and  more  violent :  still  he  laughed  at  them.  Once 
he  was  seized  with  a  terrible  choking  hiccup,  which  threatened 
to  suffocate  him.  The  first  moment  he  could  speak  he  ciied, 
'If  I  get  well,  I'll  write  a  satire  on  Ae  hiccup.'  The  priests 
came  about  him,  and  his  wife  did  what  she  could  to  bring  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  future  danger.  He  laughed  at  the  priests  and 
at  his  wife's  feais.  She  spoke  of  hell.  'If  there  is  such  a 
place,'  he  answered,  '  it  won't  be  for  me,  for  without  you  I  must 
have  had  my  hell  in  this  life.'  The  priests  told  him,  by  way  of 
consolation,  that  'God  had  visited  him  more  than  any  man.' — 
'He  does  me  too  much  honour,'  answered  the  mocker.  'You 
should  give  him  thanks,'  urged  the  ecclesiastic  '  I  can't  see 
for  what,'  was  the  shameless  answer. 

On  his  death-bed  he  parodied  a  will,  leaving  to  Comdlle 
'  two  hundred  pounds  of  patience ;  to  Boileau  (with  whom  he 
had  a  long  feud),  the  gangrene;  and  to  the  Academy,  the 
power  to  alter  the  French  language  as  they  liked.'  His  legacy 
in  verse  to  his  wife  is  grossly  disgusting,  and  quite  unfit  Xat 
quotation.  Yet  he  loved  her  well,  avowed  that  his  chief  grief 
in  dying  was  the  necessity  of  leaving  her,  and  begged  her  to 
remember  him  sometimes,  and  to  lead  a  virtuous  life. 

His  last  moments  were  as  jovial  as  any.  When  he  saw  his 
friends  weeping  around  him  he  shook  his  head  and  cried, '  I 
shall  never  make  you  weep  as  much  as  I  have  made  you  laugh.' 
A  litde  later  a  sofler  thought  of  hope  came  across  him.  '  No 
more  sleeplessness,  no  more  gout,'  he  murmured ;  '  the  Queen'a 
patient  will  be  well  at  last'  At  length  the  laugher  was  sobered.  Iil 
the  presence  of  death,  at  the  gates  of  a  new  worid,  he  muttered. 
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lulfafiaid,  *X  newtbon^t  it  was  to  easj  to  lat^  at  dtuh,* 
and  so  expired.  This  was  in  October,  i66a^  lAcB  the  o^iple 
had  reached  the  age  of  fifty. 

Thus  died  a.  laiigher.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  tace  tht 
stoiy  of  his  widow's  strange  rise  to  be  the  wife  of  a  king.  Scai^ 
ion  was  no  hoooor  to  bcr,  and  in  later  years  she  tried  to  fbsgeC 
his  existence.  Boileau  fell  into  disgrace  for  motly  mentiowiny 
his  name  befine  the  king.  Yet  Scarron  was  in  many  respecta 
a  better  man  than  Louis ;  and,  laugher  as  he  wa%  he  had  s 
good  heart  There  is  a  time  for  miith  and  a  time  tat  moomin^ 
the  Preacher  tells  us.  Scarron  never  learned  this  truth,  and 
he  Uughed  too  much  and  too  long.  Yet  let  us  mt  end  the 
laugher's  life  in  sorrow : 

■  II  b  well  to  be  BKfi7  ud  wiM'  tc; 

Let  us  be  meny  as  die  poor  cripple,  who  bore  bii  ■nffiEriags  w 
well,  and  let  us  be  wise  too.  There  is  a  leasoa  lor  gay  and 
giaTe  in  the  life  of  Scarron,  the  laugher. 


FRANCOIS    DUC    DE   LA   ROCHEFOUCAULT 
AND  THE  DUC  DE  SAINT^MON. 

Kuk  ind  Good  BreedRtg.—TtM  HAtd  de  RodietwaailL— Radna  and  hb 
Plaxi.— La  Rochdbncault'i  Wit  ind  Senribflin.— Sdnt  Sinion'i  yonth.— 
LooldnsoutfbrBWlfe.~-Sainl-Elmai't  Court  UIb,— TIm  HIMe>7«f  LodIm 
de  la  Valliire.-'A  nKaii  Act  of  Louii  Qnatonc— AH  hn  pHM  nmr.— 
'  SaiDt-Sinun'i  Hemolii  of  Hii  Own  UnM. 

■HE  pTccuisor  of  Saint-Simon,  the  model  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  this  ornament  of  his  age,  belonged,  as 
well  as  Saint-Simon,  to  diat  state  of  society  in 
France  which  was  characterised — as  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,'  teUs  us — by  an  idolatry 
of  power  and  station.  '  God  would  not  condemn  a  person  of 
that  rank,'  was  the  exclamation  of  a  kdy  of  the  old  rlgime,  on 
hearing,  that  a  notorious  sinner, '  Pair  de  France,'  and  one 
knows  not  what  else,  had  gone  to  his  account  impenitent  and 
unabsolved ;  and  though  the  sentiment  may  strike  us  as  profan^ 
it  was,  doubtless,  genuine. 

Rank,  however  was  often  adorned  by  accomplishments 
which,  like  an  exemption  from  rules  of  conduct,  it  almost 
claimed  as  a  privilege.  Good-breeding  was  a  science  in  France ; 
natural  to  a  peasant,  even,  it  was  studied  as  an  epitome  of  all 
the  social  virtues.  '  IfHre  fas  poU'  was  the  sum  total  of  all 
dispraise :  a  man  could  only  recover  from  it  by  qdendid  valonr 
nt  rare  gifts ;  a  woman  could  not  hope  to  rise  out  of  that 
Slough  of  Despond  to  which  good-breeding  never  came.  We 
were  behind  all  the  arts  of  civilization  in  England,  ai  I^ancoit 
.de  Rochefoucault  (we  give  the  orthography  of  the  present  day) 
was  in  his  cradle.    This  brilliant  penotug^  irito  omitMned  ^ 
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wit  and  die  moralist,  the  couitier  uid  the  toldier,  the  bud  Of 
litemy  tastes  uid  the  sentimentalist /toreunUtnof,  wu  bora  in 
1613.  In  addition  to  his  hercdituy  title  of  due,  he  had  die 
enpty  honour,  as  Saint-Simon  call  it,  or  being  Prince  de  Mar- 
sillac,  a  designation  which  was  lost  in  that  of  Dtla  /Ixh^wandl 
— so  iamous  even  to  the  present  day.  As  he  presented  himidf 
at  the  coutt  of  the  regency,  over  which  Anne  of  Austria  oomi- 
nally  presided,  no  youth  there  was  more  distinguished  for  his 
elegance  or  for  the  fame  of  his  exploits  during  the  wan  of  the 
Fronde  than  this  youthful  scion  of  an  illustrious  house.  En- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  pleasing  counten:uice,  and,  what  was 
fai  more  impottant  in  that  lastitlious  region,  an  air  of  digDity, 
he  displayed  wonderful  contradictions  in  his  character  and 
bearing.  He  had,  says  Madame  de  Maintcnon,  'btayemif 
dttfrit,  it  feu  dt  saveir;'  an  expressive  phrase.  '  He  was,'  she 
adds,  'pliant  in  nature,  intriguing,  and  cautious ;'  nevertheless 
■he  never,  she  declares,  possessed  a  more  steady  friend,  nor  one 
more  confiding  and  better  adapted  to  advise.  Brave  as  he  wi^ 
be  held  personal  valour,  or  affected  to  do  so,  in  light  estimatiafL 
His  ambition  was  to  rule  otheiv.  Lively  in  co&vcmtkiBt 
though  naturally  pensive,  he  assembled  around  him  all  that 
Paris  or  Versailles  could  present  of  wit  and  intellect 

The  old  Hotel  de  Rochefoucault,  in  the  Rue  de  Seine,  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  in  Paris,  still  grandly  recalls  the 
assemblies  in  which  Racine,  Boileau,  Madame  de  S^vign^  the 
La  Fayettes,  and  the  famous  Duchcs.K  de  Longueville,  med  to 
assemble.  The  time  honoured  family  of  De  la  Rochefoucult 
still  preside  there ;  though  one  of  its  fairest  ornament^  the 
young,  lovely,  and  pious  Duchesse  de  la  Rochefoucault  of  our 
time,  died  in  1851 — one  of  the  first  known  victims  to  diphlhctis 
in  France,  in  that  unchanged  old  locality.  There,  whoe  the 
De  Longuevilles,  the  Mazarins,  and  those  who  had  formed  the 
famous  council  of  state  of  Anne  of  Austria  had  disappeared,  the 
poets  and  wits  who  give  to  the  age  of  IxHiis  XIV.  its  Ime 
brilliancy,  collected  around  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault  WThat 
a  scene  it  must  have  been  in  those  days,  as  BufTon  aaid  of  the 
einh  in  %[itmg' tout fotir-mi/Udt tit  1'  \aX  us  people  the  nlm 
of  the  Hotel  de  Rochefoucault  irith  visions  ofthe  put;  sm 
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^e  host  there,  in  his  chair,  a  martyr  to  the  goat,  which  he  boxe. 
with  all  the  cheerfulness  of  a  Frenchman,  and  pictm-e  to  our- 
selves the  great  men  who  were  handing  him  his  cushion,  or 
standing  near  Yiv&  fauteuU. 

Racine's  joyous  face  may  be  imagined  as  he  comes  in  fresh 
from  the  Collie  of  Harcourt    Since  he  was  bom  in  1639,  he 
had  not  arrived  at  his  zenith  till  La  Rochefoucault  was  almost 
past  his  prime.    For  a  man  at  thirty-six  in  France  can  no 
longer  talk  prospectively  of  the  departure. of  youth ;  it  is  gone. 
A  single  man  of  thirty,  even  in  Paris,  is  *  un  vieuxgarfon  /  life 
begins  too  soon  and  ends  too  soon  with  those  pleasant  sinners, 
the  French.    And   Racine,  when  he  was  first  routed  out  of 
Port  Royal,  where  he  was  educated,  and  presented   to  the 
whole  Faubouig  St  Germain,  beheld  his  patron,  La  Rochefou- 
cault, in  the  position  of  a  disappointed  man.    An  early  adven- 
ture of  his  youth  had  humbled,  perhaps,  the  host  of  the  Hdtel 
de  Rochefoucault.    At  the  battle  of  St  Antoine,  where  he  had 
distinguished  himself,  'a  musket-ball  had  nearly  deprived  him  of 
sight     On  this  occasion   he   had   quoted  these  lines,   taken 
from  the  tragedy  of  *  Alcyannie.^    It  must,  however,  be  pre- 
mised that  the  famous  Duchess  de  Longueville  had  urged  him 
to  engage  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde.   To  her  these  lines  were 
addressed : — 

'  Pour  m^riter  son  ooeur,  pour  plaire  k  ses  beam  Teox, 
J'ai  fiiit  la  guerre  aux  Rois,  je  faurais  iaite  auz  dieux.' 

But  now  he  had  broken  off  his  intimacy  with  the  duchesse, 
and  he  therefore  parodied  these  lines : — 

'  Pour  ce  OGeur  inconstant,  qu'enfin  je  oonnais  mieaz, 
J'ai  fait  la  guerre  aux  Rois,  j'en  ai  perdue  ks  yeux.* 

Nevertheless,  La  Rochefoucault  was  still  the  gay,  charming, 
witty  host  and  courtier.  Racine  composed,  in  1660,  his  ^Nymphe 
de  Seinei  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was 
then  brought  into  notice  of  those  whose  notice  was  no  empty 
compliment,  such  as,  in  our  day,  illustrious  dukes  pay  to  more 
Slustrious  authors,  by  asking  them  to  be  jumbled  in  a  crowd  at 
a  time  when  the  rooks  are  bq;inning  to  caw.  We  catch,  as 
they  may,  the  shadow  of  a  dissolving  water-ice^  or  see  the  exit 
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of  an  unattainable  tray  of  negus.  No ;  in  the  days  of  Ridne^ 
as  in  those  of  Halifax  and  Swift  in  England,  solid  fruits  grew 
out  of  fulsome  praise ;  and  Colbert,  then  minister,  settled  a 
pension  of  six  hundred  livres,  as  francs  were  called  in  those 
days  (twenty-four  pounds),  on  the  poet  And  with  this  the 
former  pupil  of  Port  Royal  was  fain  to  be  content  Still  he 
was  so  poor  that  he  almost  went  into  the  church,  an  uncle  offer- 
ing to  resign  him  a  priory  of  his  order  if  he  would  become  a 
regular.  He  was  a  candidate  for  orders,  and  wore  a  sacerdotal 
dress  when  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of  '  Theagenes,'  and  that  of 
the  *  Fr^res  Ennemis,*  the  subject  of  which  was  given  him  b/ 
Moli^e. 

He  continued,  in  spite  of  a  quarrel  with  the  saints  of  Port 
Royal,  to  produce  noble  dramas  from  time  to  time,  but  quitted 
theatrical  pursuits  after  bringing  out  (in  1677)  'PhMre,'  that  £A^ 
^cmvre  not  only  of  its  author,  but,  as  a  performance,  of  the 
unhappy  but  gifted  Rachel.  Comeille  was  old,  and  Paris 
looked  to  Racine  to  supply  his  pbce,  yet  he  left  the  theatrical 
world  for  e\'er.  Racine  had  been  brought  up  with  deep  religious 
convictions ;  they  could  not,  however,  preserve  him  from  a 
mad,  unbwful  attachment  He  loved  the  actress  Champmesle : 
but  repentance  came.  He  resol/ed  not  only  to  write  no  more 
p]a)-s,  but  to  do  penance  for  those  already  given  to  the  workL 
He  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming,  in  his  penitence,  a  Carthusian 
friar,  when  his  religious  director  advised  marriage  instead.  He 
humbly  did  as  he  was  told,  and  united  himself  to  the  dau^ter 
of  a  treasurer  for  France,  of  Amiens,  by  whom  he  had  seven 
children.  It  was  only  at  the  request  of  Madame  de  Maintcnon 
that  he  wTotc  '  Esther'  for  the  convent  of  St  Cyr,  where  it  waa 
first  acted. 

His  death  was  the  result  of  his  benevolent,  sensitive  nature. 
Having  drawn  up  an  excellent  paper  on  the  miseries  of  the 
people,  he  gave  it  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  read  it  to  the 
king.  Louis,  in  a  transport  of  ill-humour,  said,  '  What !  doea 
he  suppose  because  he  is  a  poet  that  he  ought  to  be  miniitcr 
of  state  T  Racine  is  said  to  have  been  so  wounded  bf  dua 
speech  that  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever  and  died    His  doDeue 
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took  place  in  1699,  nineteen  years  ailer  that  of  La  Rochefou- 
cault,  who  died  in  1680. 

Amongst  the  drcle  whom  La  RocheToucault  loved  to  as- 
semble were  Boileau,  Desprdaux,  and  Madame  de  SAdgntf — 
the  one  whose  wit  and  the  other  whose  grace  completed  the 
delights  of  that  salon.  A  life  so  prosperous  as  La  Rochefou- 
cault's  had  but  one  cloud — the  death  of  his  son  who  was  lulled 
during  the  passage  of  the  French  troops  over  the  Rhine.  We 
attach  to  the  character  of  this  accomplished  man  the  chaims 
of  wit ;  we  may  also  add  the  h^her  attractions  of  sensibility. 
Notwithstanding  the  worldly  and  selfish  character  which  is 
breathed  forth  in  his  '  Maxims  and  Reflections,'  there  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  true  piety.  Struck  by  the  death  of  a 
neighbour,  this  sentiment  seems  even  on  the  point  of  being 
expressed ;  but,  adds  Madame  de  S^vign^  and  her  phrase  is 
untranslatable,  '  U ^esl  pas  egUuri.' 

AH  has  passed  away  1  the  Fronde  has  become  a  memory,  not 
a  realized  idea.  Old  people  shake  their  heads,  and  talk  of 
Richelieu ;  of  his  gorgeous  palace  at  Rueil,  with  its  lake  and 
its  prison  thereon,  and  its  mysterious  dungeons,  and  its  avenues 
of  chestnuts,  and  its  fine  statues;  and  of  its  cardinal,  smiling, 
whilst  the  worm  that  never  dieth  is  eating  into  his  very  heart ; 
a  seared  conscience,  and  playing  the  fine  gentleman  to  fine 
ladies  in  a  rich  stole,  and  nich  much  garniture  of  costly  lace  : 
whilst  beneath  all  is  the  hair  shirt,  that  type  of  penitence  and 
sanctity  which  he  ever  wore  as  a  salvo  against  all  that  passion 
and  ambition  that  almost  burst  the  beating  heart  beneath  tiiat 
hair  shirt  Richelieu  has  gone  to  his  fathers.  Mazaiin  comes 
on  the  scene;  the  wily,  grasping  Italian.  He  too  vanishes; 
and  forth,  radiant  in  youth,  and  strong  in  power,  comes  Louis, 
and  the  reign  of  politeness  and  periwigs  begins. 

The  Due  de  Sfunt-Simon,  perhaps  the  greatest  pmtnit- 
painter  of  any  time,  has  familiarized  us  with  the  greatness,  Ac 
littleness,  the  graces,  the  defects  of  that  royal  actor  on  the 
stage  of  Europe,  whom  his  own  age  cntided  Lours  the  Great 
A  wit,  in  his  writings,  of  the  first  order — if  we  comprise  under 
the  bead  of  wit  the  deepest  discernment,  the  most  penetrating 
■atirfr— Saint-Simon  was  also  a  soldier,  philosopher,  a  reformer, 
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a  Trappist,  and,  eventually,  a  devotee.  like  all  yonng  men  who 
wished  for  court  lavour,  he  began  by  fighting :  Louia  cared  little 
for  caipct  knights.  He  eotered,  however,  into  a  scene  which 
he  hu  chronicled  with  as  much  fidelity  as  our  journalists  do 
a  pcdice  repoit,  and  sat  quietly  down  to  gather  observations — 
at*  for  his  own  fame,  not  even  for  the  amusement  of  his  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren — but  for  the  edification  of  posterity  yet 
a  century  alar  off  his  own  time.  The  treasures  were  buried 
until  1819. 

A  word  or  two  about  Saint-Simon  and  his  youth.  At  nine- 
teen he  was  destined  by  his  mother  to  be  married.  Now  evoy 
one  knows  how  maniages  are  managed  in  France,  not  only  m 
the  time  of  Saint-Simon,  but  even  to  the  present  day.  A  mother 
or  an  aunt,  or  a  grandmother,  or  an  experienced  friend,  looks 
out ;  be  it  for  son,  be  it  for  daughter,  it  is  the  business  of  her 
life.  She  looks  and  she  finds :  family,  suitable ;  fortune,  con- 
Tcnicnt ;  person,  pai  mai;  principles.  Catholic,  with  a  due  ab- 
horrence of  heretics,  especially  English  ones.  After  a  time^ 
the  lady  is  to  be  looked  at  by  the  unhappy /fAor^,-  a  church, 
a  mass,  or  vespeis,  being  veiy  often  the  opportunity  agreed. 
The  victim  thinks  she  will  do.  The  proposal  is  discussed  bf 
the  two  mammas ;  relatives  are  called  in  ;  all  goes  well ;  the  cod- 
traa  is  signed ;  then,  a  measured  acquaintance  is  allowed :  but 
nolUf^-ttta;  no  idea  of  love.  'What!  so  indelicate  a  sentiroent 
before  mairiage  I  Let  me  not  hear  of  it,'  cries  mamma,  in  a 
lanctimonioui  panic.     'Ix>vcl     Quelle  tHitt  f  liiAt  wun  fhK, 

But  Saint-Simon,  it  seems,  had  the  folly  to  wish  to  make  ft 
marriage  of  inclination.  Rich,  pair  dt  Fnmee,  his  father — ■■ 
old  nm/,'Who  had  been  page  to  Louis  XIH. — dead,  he  fdt  ^ 
tremely  alone  in  the  world.  He  cast  about  to  see  whom  be 
could  sclecL  The  Due  de  Bcauvillien  had  eight  daughten ;  a 
mitfottune,  it  may  be  thought,  in  France  or  anyvrtiere  dbe: 
Not  at  aU :  three  of  the  young  ladies  were  kept  at  home,  to  ba 
married :  the  other  five  were  at  once  disposed  of,  as  they  |miiI 
the  unconscious  age  of  infancy,  in  con^-ents.  Saint-Sirooo  wi^ 
however,  disappointed.  He  offered,  indeed  ;  first  for  the  ddeM^ 
who  ma  not  then  fifteen  years  old  ;  and  finding  that  she  hid  ■ 
voeaiiaa  for  a  conventual  life,  wait  on  to  the  thiR^  and  «M 
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going  througli  the  whole  lamily,  when  he  was  convioced  that 
his  suit  was  impossible.  The  eldest  daughter  happened  to  be 
a  disdple  of  F^n^on's,  and  was  on  the  very  eve  of  being  vowed 
to  heaven. 

Saint-Simon  went  off  to  La  Trappe,  to  console  himself  for  his 
disappointment  There  had  been  an  old  intimacy  between 
Monsieur  La  Trappe  and  the  father  of  Saint-Simon ;  and  this 
friendship  had  induced  him  to  buy  an  estate  dose  to  the  ancient 
abbey  where  La  Trappe  still  existed.  The  friendship  became 
hereditary ;  and  Saint-Simon,  though  still  a  youth,  revered  and 
loved  the  penitent  recluse  of  Rtie  au  Vidame,  of  which  Lamar- 
tine  has  written  so  grand  and  so  poetical  a  description. 

Let  us  hasten  over  his  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Loiges, 
who  proved  a  good  wife.  It  was  this  time  a  grandmother,  the 
Mar^chale  de  Lorges,  who  managed  the  treaty;  and  Saint- 
Simon  became  the  happy  husband  of  an  innocent  blonde,  with 
a  majestic  air;  though  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  Let  us  hasten 
on,  passing  over  his  presents;  his  six  hundred  louis,  given  in  a 
corbeille  full  of  what  he  styles  '  gallantries ;'  his  mother's  dona- 
tion of  jewellery;  the  midnight  mass,  by  which  he  was  linked 
to  the  child  who  scarcely  kneit'  him ;  let  us  lay  all  that  aside, 
and  turn  to  his  court  life. 

At  this  juncture  Louis  XIV,,  who  had  hitherto  dressed  with 
great  simplicity,  indicated  that  he  desired  his  court  should  ap- 
pear in  all  possible  magnificence.  Instantly  the  shops  were 
emptied.  Even  gold  and  silver  appeared  scarcely  rich  enough. 
Louis  himself  planned  many  of  the  dresses  for  any  public  occa- 
sion. Afterwards  he  repented  of  the  extent  to  which  he  had  per- 
mitted magnificence  to  go,  but  it  was  then  impossible  to  check 
the  excess. 

Versailles,  henceforth  in  all  its  grandeur,  contains  an  apart- 
ment which  is  called,  from  its  situation,  and  the  opportunities 
it  presents  of  looking  down  upon  the  actors  of  the  scene  around, 
VCEil  de  Beeuf.  The  revelations  of  the  CEil  de  Bccu^  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  'XV.,  form  one  of  the  most  amazing  pic- 
tures of  wickedness,  venality,  power  misapplied,  genius  pol- 
luted, that  was  ever  drawn.  No  one  that  reads  that  infamous 
book  can  wonder  at  the  revolutbn  of  1789.  Let  tis  conceive 
17— a 
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Saint-Simon  to  have  taken  his  stand  here,  in  this  region,  pure 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  comparatively,  and  note  we  down 
his  comments  on  men  and  women. 

He  has  journeyed  up  to  court  from  La  Trappe,  which  has 
fallen  into  confusion  and  quarrels,  to  which  the  most  saintly 
precincts  are  peculiarly  liable. 

The  history  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli^  was  not,  as  he 
tells  us,  of  his  time.  He  hears  of  her  death,  and  so  indeed 
does  the  king,  with  emotion.  She  expired  in  17  lo,  in  the  Rue 
St  Jacques,  at  the  Carmelite  convent,  where,  though  she  was  in 
the  heart  of  Paris,  her  seclusion  from  the  world  had  long  been 
complete.  Amongst  the  nuns  of  the  convent  none  was  so  hum- 
ble, so  penitent,  so  chastened  as  this  once  lovely  Louise  de  la 
Valli^re,  now,  during  a  weary  term  of  thirty-five  years,  *  Marie 
de  la  MisMcorde.'  She  had  fled  from  the  scene  of  her  fall  at 
one-and-thirty  years  of  age.  Twice  had  she  taken  refuge  among 
the  '  blameless  vestals/  whom  she  envied  as  the  broken-spirited 
envy  the  passive.  First,  she  escaped  firom  the  torture  of  wit- 
nessing  the  king's  passion  for  Madame  de  Montespan,  by  hiding 
herself  among  the  Benedictine  sisters  at  St  Cloud  llience 
the  king  fetched  her  in  person,  threatening  to  order  the  cloister 
to  be  burnt  Next,  Lauzun,  by  the  command  of  Louis,  sou^t 
her,  aixl  brought  her  avte  main  forte.  The  next  time  she  fled 
no  more ;  but  took  a  public  farewell  of  all  she  had  too  fondly 
loved,  and  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  queen,  humbly 
entreated  her  pardon.  Never  since  that  voluntary  sepultnre 
had  she  ceased,  during  those  long  and  weary  years,  to  lament- 
as  the  heart-stricken  can  alone  lament — her  sins.  In  deep  ood> 
trition  she  learned  the  death  of  her  son  by  the  king,  and  bent 
her  head  meekly  beneath  the  chastisement 

Three  years  before  her  death  the  triomphant  Ath^i^  de 
Montespan  had  breathed  her  last  at  Bourbon.  If  Louis  XIV. 
had  nothing  else  to  repent  of,  the  remorse  of  these  two  women 
ought  to  have  nTung  his  heart  Ath6)^  de  Montespan  wis  a 
youthful,  innocent  beauty,  fresh  from  the  seclusion  of  provincial 
life,  when  she  attracted  the  blighting  regards  of  royalty.  A 
fltt  was  to  be  given ;  she  saw,  she  heard  that  she  was  its  ob- 
ject   She  entreated  ha  husband  to  take  her  back  to  his 
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in  Guyenne,  and  to  tore  her  there  till  the  king  had  feigotten 
her.  Her  husband,  in  &tal  confidence,  tnuted  ho:  resstancc^ 
and  refused  her  petition.  It  wu  a  lifeJong  aoirow ;  and  he 
soon  found  his  mistaJce.  He  lired  and  died  pasdonatelj  at- 
tached  to  his  wif^  bat  never  saw  her  after  her  filL 

When  she  retired  from  court,  to  make  room  for  the  empire 
of  the  subtle  De  Malntenon,  it  vai  hei  ton,  the  Due  de  Main^ 
who  induced  her,  not  from  love,  but  from  ambition,  to  with- 
draw. She  preserved,  even  in  her  seclusion  in  the  country,  die 
style  of  a  queen,  which  she  had  assumed.  Even  her  natural 
children  by  the  king  were  never  allowed  to  sit  in  her  presence, 
on  a  fauimU,  but  were  only  permitted  to  have  small  chain. 
Eveiy  one  went  to  pay  her  coui^  and  she  Spoke  to  them  as  if 
doing  them  an  honour  j  neither  did  she  ever  letum  a  visi^  even 
from  the  royal  family.  Her  Eital  beauty  endnied  to  the  last : 
nothing  could  exceed  her  grace,  her  tact,  her  good  sense  in 
conversation,  her  kindness  to  every  one. 

But  it  was  long  before  her  restless  spirit  could  find  real  peace. 
She  threw  herself  on  the  guidance  of  the  Abbrf  de  la  Tour;  tot 
die  dread  of  death  was  ever  upon  her.  He  suggested  a  terriUe 
test  of  her  penitence.  It  was,  that  she  should  entreat  her  hus- 
band's pardon,  and  return  to  him.  It  was  a  fearful  struggle 
with  herself,  for  she  was  naturally  haughty  and  high  spirited ; 
but  she  consented  After  long  agonies  of  hcsiution,  she  wrote 
to  the  injured  man.  Her  letter  was  couched  in  the  most  humble 
language ;  but  it  received  no  reply.  The  Marquis  de  Montet- 
pan,  through  a  third  person,  intimated  to  her  that  he  would 
neither  receive  her,  nor  see  her,  nor  bear  her  name  pronounced. 
At  his  dead)  she  wore  widow's  weeds ;  but  never  assumed  his 
arms,  nor  adopted  his  liveries. 

Henceforth,  all  she  had  was  given  to  the  poor.  When  Louis 
meanly  cut  down  her  pension,  she  sent  word  that  she  was  sorry 
for  the  poor,  not  for  herself;  they  would  be  the  losers.  She 
then  humbled  hetself  to  the  very  dust ;  wore  the  hardest  doth 
next  her  &ir  skin ;  had  iron  bracelets ;  and  an  iron  girdl^  which 
made  wounds  on  her  body.  Moreover,  she  punished  the  most 
unruly  members  of  her  frame :  she  kept  her  tongue  in  hdnnds ; 
she  ceased  to  sUnder:  she  learned  to  bless.    The  fear  of  death 
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still  haunted  her;  the  lay  in  bed  with  evety  cuitatn  dnwn,  Ae 
room  lighted  up  with  wax  candles  \  whilst  she  hired  watchen  to 
sit  up  all  night,  and  insisted  that  they  should  never  cease  talking 
or  laughing,  lest,  when  she  woke,  the  fear  of  dtalk  might  come 
over  her  affrighted  spiriL 

She  died  at  last  after  a  few  houis'  illness,  having  just  time  to 
order  all  her  household  to  be  sumnioaed,  and  before  them  to 
make  a  public  confesuon  of  her  sins.  As  she  lay  expiring^ 
blesui^  God  that  she  died  far  away  from  the  children  of  her 
adulterous  connection,  the  Comte  d'Antin,  her  only  child  by 
the  Marquis  de  Montespan,  arrived.  Peace  and  trust  had  then 
come  at  last  to  the  agooiied  woman.  She  spoke  to  him  about 
her  state  of  mind,  and  expired. 

To  Madame  dc  Maintcnon  the  event  would,  it  was  thought^ 
be  a  relief:  yet  she  wept  bittetly  on  hearing  of  it.  The  king 
showed,  on  the  contrary,  the  utmost  indifference,  on  leamiag 
that  one  whom  he  had  ooce  loved  so  much  was  gone  for  ever. 

All  has  passed  away  I  The  CEU  de  Bauf  is  now  important 
only  as  being  pointed  out  to  strangets  ;  Versailles  is  a  show^ 
place,  not  a  habitation.  Saint-Simoa,  who  lived  until  1775, 
was  truly  said  to  have  turned  his  back  on  the  new  age,  and  to 
live  in  the  memories  of  a  former  world  of  wit  btkI  fashioiL  He 
survived  until  the  era  of  the  '  EncydopMia'  of  Voluire,  and 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  He  lived,  indeed,  to  hear  that  Mont- 
esquieu was  no  more.  How  the  spirit  of  Louis  XIV.  spoke  ia 
his  contemptuous  remarks  on  Voltaire,  whom  he  would  only 
call  Arouet ;  'The  son  of  my  father's  and  my  own  notary.' 

At  length,  after  attaining  his  eightieth  )*ear,  the  chronicler, 
who  knew  the  weaknesses,  the  vices,  the  pcculiariiiei  of  aui- 
kind,  even  to  a  hair's  breadth,  expired ;  having  long  given  up 
the  court  and  occupied  himself,  whilst  secluded  in  hi*  cooBiijr 
seat,  solely  with  the  reviaing  and  amplification  of  his  wotxleiftil 
Mcirkotrs. 

No  works,  it  has  been  remarked,  since  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  have  exdted  so  much  sensabon  as  the  HonoiiB  of  hn 
own  time,  by  the  soldier,  ambassador,  and  TY^fat^  Dae  do 
Saint-SimaiL 


HORACE  WALPOLE. 


'Uttle  Hoom'  in  Ariinfflon  Sunt!— lulrediusil  to  Gootga  L— CbMM- 
terinic  Anwdotc  of  Oeorgc  I.— Walpole'i  Edueatiao.— flclioBlbey  Dni.— 
Bcntlh  ntasdihipa.— Componlonihlp  □(  Gnf. —  A  DrcMy  Dmu.— Wal- 
pofe'l  Detciiption  of  Youthful  Ddigfao. —Anecdote  efPnuimcdalBdf 
Wales.  — llie  Pomlieu.— Sir  Thomn  Robliuoa'*  Ball— All  AdndnAle 
Smdc— PoliticaJ  SouitB.  — Sir  Robeit'i  RAlremeDl  fiom  OOse.— The 
SpleadklUaiukNiofKoufbloii.— Sir  Robert'i  Love  of  Gudenlnff.— Wlnt 
m  owe  to  the  'Gnuda  loun-'-^ienc  Vertue.— Men  «f  One  l£m.— The 
Noble  PSctuie^nUnr  at  Hougbton.— The  'Maiket  Heoei.'-^lr  Rabat*! 
Death.— The  Granvibe  Finion.— A  reij  good  QuunL— Twidenham. — 
Strawbenr  Hia  —The  Reduse  of  Stmii^anr.- Fbrtiaiti  of  the  Digbr 
Funily.— Sacrilege.  _Mn.  Damer'i  Modeli— Tlie  LofvOaDeir  »  Stnw- 
berry.- TheChapeL— -ADirty  Little  Thine.'— TheSacktvaromidSmw- 
benv  Hill.— Anne  Seymour  Conny.—A  Man  ii4io  nerer  DootiMd.— Lady 
Sophia  Fennor's  Marriage.- Horace  in  Faraur.— Anecdote  et  Sir  V/OUam 
Sunhope.— A  Paper  House.— Walpole'i  HabiU.— Wlqrdklbe  MtMany? 
— '  Dowagen  as  Weaty  a»  Ftonnden.' — Catherine  Hyde,  DndNaaafQueeaa- 
beny.— .^neodote  of  Lwly  Gnuiville.— Kilty  Clive.— Dealb  of  Honttio  Wal- 
polt— Ceone,  third  Earl  of  Orfotd.- A  liliit  to  HoufaMn.— FbidIIt  Mii- 
fortuna.—  [%»  Chatteiton.  — Walpole'a  CODOem  wHhCtnUartoii.— Walpole 
tn  Pun.— Anecdote  of  Mndame  Oeoflrin.— ■  Wbo'i  Itet  Mr.  Walpoler— 
The  Mlu  Benyi.— Horace'i  two  '  Straw  Berries.'— Tapejof  a  New  iUgn. 
-The  Sign  of  Ibe  Gothic  OuUc— Growing  Old  with  Prniltr.— SnoceJw 
to  an  Eartdom.— Walpolc'i  Last  Houn.- Let  u*  Mt  be  Vapm!  ' 


SAD  this  elegant  writer,  rcmaiki  the  compila  of 'Wol- 
poliana,'  composed  memoirs  o(  his  own  life,  an 
example  authorized  by  eminent  names,  ancient  and 
modem,  eveiy  othci  pen  must  have  been  dropped  in  despair, 
so  tnie  was  it  thai '  he  united  (he  good  sense  of  Fontenelle 
with  the  Attic  salt  and  graces  of  Count  Anthony  RamDtoa' 

But  '  Hoiace '  was  a  man  of  great  literary  modesty,  and 
always  undervalued  his  own  efforts.  His  life  was  one  of  litde 
incident ;  it  is  his  character,  his  mind,  (he  socieQr  anmnd  him, 
the  period  in  iriiich  he  shone,  that  give  the  durm  to  his  OMTe- 
spoitdenc^  and  the  interest  to  his  Uograidiy. 
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Besides,  he  had  the  weakness  common  to  seveial  other  fine 
gentlemen  who  have  combined  letters  and  haui  tam^  of  being 
ashamed  of  the  literary  character.  The  vulgarity  of  the  court, 
its  mdifierence  to  all  that  was  not  party  writing,  whether 
polemical  or  political,  cast  a  shade  over  authors  in  his  time. 

Never  was  there,  beneath  all  his  assumed  Whig  principles, 
a  more  profound  aristocrat  than  Horace  Walpole.  He  was,  by 
birth,  one  of  those  well-descended  English  gendemen  who  have 
often  scorned  the  tide  of  noble,  and  who  have  repudiated  the 
notion  of  merging  their  own  ancient  names  in  modem  titles. 
The  commoners  of  England  hold  a  proud  pre-eminence.  When 
some  low-bom  man  entreated  James  I.  to  make  him  a  gentle- 
man, the  well-known  answer  was,  '  Na,  na,  I  canna !  I  could 
mak  thee  a  lord,  but  none  but  God  Almighty  can  mak  a 
gentleman.' 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  minister  to  George  H.,  and 
eventually  Lord  Orford,  belonged  to  an  ancient  family  in 
Norfolk ;  he  was  a  'third  son,  and  was  originally  destined  for 
the  Church,  but  the  death  of  his  elder  brethren  having  left  him 
heir  to  the  family  estate,  in  1698,  he  succeeded  to  a  piopcity 
which  ought  to  have  yielded  him  ;{^2,ooo  a  year,  but  idiich  was 
crippled  with  various  encumbrances.  In  order  to  relieve  him- 
self of  these.  Sir  Robert  married  Catherine  Shorter,  the  gruid- 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Shorter,  who  had  been  illegally  and 
arbitrarily  appointed  Lord  Mayor  of  London  by  James  II. 

Horace  was  her  youngest  child,  and  was  bora  in  AriiogtOD 
Street,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1717,  O.S.  Six  )'ears  after- 
wards he  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  a  precaution  whiA 
he  records  as  worthy  of  remark,  since  the  operation  had  then 
only  recently  been  introduced  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagtt 
from  Turkey. 

He  is  silent,  however,  naturally  enough,  as  to  one  impoftaat 
point— his  real  parentage.  The  character  of  his  mother  was  by 
no  means  such  as  to  disprove  ai  assertion  which  gained  genenl 
belief:  this  was,  that  Horace  was  the  offspring,  not  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  but  of  Carr,  Lord  Hervey,  the  eldest  son  of  Iht 
Earl  of  Bristol,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Lord  Hervey,  whoae 
'  Memoin  of  the  Court  of  George  II.'  are  so  genenlly  known. 
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Can,  Lord  Hervey,  ma  witty,  eccentric,  and  sarcastic :  and 
from  him  Horace  Walpole  is  said  to  .have  inherited  his  wil;  his 
eccentricity,  his  love  of  literature,  and  his  profoond  contempt 
for  all  mankind,  excepting  only  a  few  members  of  a  cherished 
and  exduuve  cUfue. 

In  the  Notes  of  his  life  which  Hoace  Walpole  left  for  the 
use  of  his  executor,  Robert  Beny,  Esq.,  and  of  his  dao^ter, 
Miss  Beny,  he  makes  this  brief  mention  of  Lady  Walp<de : — 
'  My  mother  died  in  1737.'    He  was  then  twenty  yean  of  age. 

But  beneath  this  seemingly  slight  recurrence  to  his  mother, 
a  r^et  which  never  left  him  through  life  was  buried.  Like 
Cowper,  he  mourned,  as  the  profoundest  of  all  sorrows,  the 
loss  of  that  life-long  friend. 

■  Mr  nKNber.  when  I  kwn'd  thU  tboo  wut  dead. 
Say,  mst  thou  conidooi  of  the  (can  I  died  ? 
Hovovd  IhjT  ipiiit  o'er  thy  lormwlng  «oa  1 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  jouiUEy  )ail  begun.' 

Although  Horace  in  many  points  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Sir  Kobert  Walpole,  he  rarely  if  ever  received  from  that 
jovial,  heartless,  able  man,  any  proof  of  affection.  An  outcast 
from  his  father's  heart,  the  whole  force  of  the  boy's  love  cen- 
tred in  his  mother  j  yet  in  after-lire  no  one  reverenced  Sir  Ro- 
bert WaJpoIe  so  much  as  his  supposed  son.  To  be  adverse  to 
the  minister  was  to  be  adverse  to  the  unloved  son  who  cherished 
his  memoiy.  What  'my  lather'  thought,  did,  and  said,  was 
law ;  what  his  foes  dared  to  express  was  heresy.  Honce  bad 
the  family  mania  strong  upon  him ;  the  world  was  made  for 
Walpoles,  whose  views  were  never  to  be  controverted,  nor  whose 
faith  impugned.  Yet  Horace  must  have  wimeised,  perhaps  with- 
out comprehending  it,  much  disunion  at  home.  Lady  Walpole, 
beautiful  and  accomplished,  could  not  succeed  in  riveting  her 
husband  to  his  conjugal  duties.  Gross  licentiousness  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  Sir  Robert  was  among  the  most  licen- 
tious ;  he  left  his  lovely  wife  to  the  perilous  attentions  of  alt 
the  young  courtiers  who  fancied  that  by  courting  the  Premier*! 
wife  they  could  secure  Walpole's  good  offices.  Sir  Robert,  ac- 
cording to  Pop^  was  one  of  those  who^ 
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At  all  events,  if  not  a  tyrant,  he  was  indiflerent  to  those  at* 
cumstances  which  reflected  upon  him,  and  were  injurious  to  her. 
He  was  conscious  that  he  had  no  right  to  complain  of  any  infi- 
delity on  her  part,  and  he  left  her  to  be  surrounded  by  men 
whom  he  knew  to  be  profligates  of  the  most  dangerous  preten- 
sions to  wit  and  elegance. 

It  was  possibly  not  unfrequently  that  Horace,  his  mother's 
pet,  gleaned  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Arlington  Street  his  first 
notions  of  ihzX  fersi/lage  which  was  the  fashion  of  the  day.  We 
can  fancy  him  a  precocious,  old-fashioned  little  boy,  at  hb  mo- 
ther's apron-string,  whilst  Carr,  Ix>rd  Hervey,  was  paying  his 
devoin ;  we  see  him  gazing  with  wondering  eyes  at  PuUeney, 
Earl  of  Bath,  with  his  blue  ribbon  across  his  laced  coat ;  whilst 
compassionating  friends  observing  the  pale-faced  boy  in  that 
hot-house  atmosphere,  in  which  both  mind  and  body  were  like 
forced  plants,  prophesied  that  '  litde  Horace'  could  not  pos- 
sibly live  to  be  a  man. 

He  survived,  however,  two  sisters,  who  died  in  childhood, 
and  became  dearer  and  dearer  to  his  fond  mother. 

In  his  old  age,  Horace  delighted  in  recalling  anecdotes  of 
his  infancy;  in  these  his  mother's  partiality  largely  figured. 
Brought  up  among  courtiers  and  ministers,  his  childish  talk  was 
all  of  kings  and  princes ;  and  he  was  a  gossip  both  by  inclina- 
tion and  habit  His  greatest  desire  in  life  was  to  see  the  king 
— George  I.,  and  his  nurses  and  attendants  augmented  his  wish 
by  their  exalted  descriptions  of  the  grandeur  which  he  affected, 
in  after-life,  to  despise.  He  entreated  his  mother  to  take  him 
to  St  James's.  When  relating  the  incidents  of  the  scene  in 
which  he  was  first  introduced  to  a  court,  Horace  Walpole  speaks 
of  the  '  infinite  good-nature  of  his  father,  who  never  thwarted 
any  of  his  children,'  and  '  suffered  him,'  he  says,  '  to  be  too 
much  indulged.' 

Some  difficulties  attended  the  fruition  of  the  forward  bo/s 
wish.  The  Duchess  of  Kendal  was  jealous  of  Sir  Robert  Wal-  • 
pole's  influence  with  the  king :  her  aim  was  to  bring  Loid 
Bolingbrokc  into  jMwer.  The  childish  fancy  was,  ncverthdcH^ 
gratified :  and  unda  his  mother's  care  he  was  conducted  to 
the  apartments  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  in  Sc  Jamei'i. 
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'A&vonrsoimusual  tobe  aaked  by  a  boy  of  ten  yean  old,* 
he  aftdwards  wrote  in  his  'Reminiscences,'  'wu  gdll  loo 
slight  to  be  refused  to  the  wife  of  the  fiist  nunister  and  her 
dailing  child.'  However,  as  it  was  not  to  be  a  precedent,  tbe 
interview  was  to  be  private,  and  at  nighL 

It  was  ten  o'dock  in  the  evening  iriien  Lady  Walpole,  lead- 
ing her  son,  was  admitted  into  the  ^nrtments  of  Melusina  de 
Schulenberg  Countess  of  Wal^ngfaam,  who  passed  under  the 
name  of  the  Duchess  ai  Kendal's  niece,  but  who  was,  in  &ct, 
her  daughter,  by  George  I.  The  polluted  rooms  in  which  Lady 
Walsingham  lived  were  afterwards  occupied  by  the  two  mis- 
tresses of  George  II. — the  Countess  of  Suffolk,  and  Madame 
de  Walmoden,  Countess  of  Yarmouth. 

With  Lady  Walsingham,  Lady  Walpole  and  her  little  K»i 
waited  until,  notice  having  been  given  that  the  king  had  come 
down  to  supper,  he  was  led  into  the  presence  of  '  that  good 
sort  of  man,'  as  he  calls  George  I.  That  monarch  was  pleased 
to  permit  the  young  courtier  to  kneel  down  and  kiss  his  hand. 
A  few  words  were  spoken  by  the  august  personage,  and  Horace 
was  led  back  into  the  adjoining  room. 

But  the  vision  of  that  'good  sort  of  man'  was  present  to  him 
when,  in  old  age,  he  wrote  down  his  recollections  for  his  be- 
loved Miss  Berry.  By  the  ude  of  a  tall,  lean,  ill-favoured  old 
German  lady — the  Duchess  of  Kendal — stood  a  pale,  short, 
elderly  man,  with  a  dark  tie-wig,  in  a  plain  coat  and  waistcoat : 
these  and  his  breeches  were  all  of  snuff-coloured,  cloth,  and  his 
stockings  of  the  same  colour.  By  the  blue  riband  alone  could 
the  young  subject  of  this  'good  sort  of  man'  discern  that  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  majesty.  Little  interest  could  be  elicited 
in  this  brief  interview,  yet  Horace  thought  it  his  painful  du^, 
being  also  the  son  of  a  prime  minister,  to  shed  tears  iriieo, 
with  the  other  scholars  of  Eton  College,  be  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession to  the  proclamation  of  Ge(Mge  IL  And  no  doubt  be 
was  one  of  very  few  personages  in  England  whose  eyes  were 
moistened  for  that  event.  Nevertheless,  there  was  soroelhmg 
of  benhommU  in  the  character  of  George  I.  that  one  misses  in 
his  successor.  His  love  of  punch,  and  his  habit  of  becoming 
a  little  tipsy  over  bis  private  dinners  widi  Si  Robert  Walpole, 
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were  English  as  well  as  German  traits,  and  were  regarded  al- 
most as  condescensions ;  and  then  he  had  a  kind  of  slow  wit, 
that  was  turned  upon  the  venial  officials  whose  perquisites  were 
at  their  disgraceful  height  in  his  time. 

'  A  strange  country  this,'  said  the  monarch,  in  his  most  cla- 
morous German :  *  one  day,  after  I  came  to  St  James's,  I  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  saw  a  park,  with  walks,  laurds,  &c  ; 
these  they  told  me  were  mine.  The  next  day  Lord  Chetwynd, 
the  ranger  of  my  park,  sends  me  a  brace  of  carp  out  of  my 
canal ;  I  was  told,  thereupon,  that  I  must  give  five  guineas  to 
Lord  Chetwynd*s  porter  for  bringing  me  my  awn  fish,  oat  of 
my  own  canal,  in  my  own  park  T  In  spite  of  some  agreeable 
qualities,  George  L  was,  however,  anything  but  a  *  good  sort 
of  man.'  It  is  difficult  how  to  rank  the  two  first  Geoiges ; 
both  were  detestable  as  men,  and  scarcely  tolerable  as  moo- 
archs.  The  foreign  deeds  of  George  I.  were  stained  with  the 
supposed  murder  of  Count  Konigsmark  :  the  English  career  of 
George  II.  was  one  of  the  coarsest  profligacy.  Their  eiample 
was  infamous. 

His  father's  only  sister  having  become  the  second  wife  of 
Charles  Lord  Townshend,  Horace  was  educated  with  his 
cousins ;  and  the  tutor  selected  was  Edward  Weston,  the  son 
of  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  this  preceptor  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  a  controversy  Hith  Dr.  Warburton,  concerning  the 
'  Naturalization  of  the  Jews.'  By  that  learned,  haughty  dis- 
putant, he  is  termed  '  a  gazetteer  by  profession — by  inclination 
a  Methodist'  Such  was  the  man  who  guided  the  dawning  in- 
tellect  of  Horace  Walpole.  Under  his  care  he  remained  until 
he  went,  in  1727,  to  Eton.  But  Walpole's  was  not  merely  a 
scholastic  education:  he  was  destined  for  the  law — and,  on 
going  up  to  Cambridge,  was  obliged  to  attend  lectures  on  civil 
law.  He  went  from  Eton  to  King's  College — where  he  wa% 
however,  more  disposed  to  what  are  termed  accomplishmcnU 
than  to  deep  reading.  At  Cambridge  he  even  studied  Italian ; 
at  home  he  learned  to  dance  and  fence ;  and  took  Icsiottt  in 
drawing  from  Bernard  Lens,  drawing-ouster  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  his  sisters.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  left  Cambridge  without  taking  a  degree. 
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But  fortune  was  \yiag,  u  it  were,  in  wait  for  him ;  and  vanoot 
smecurta  had  been  reserved  for  the  Mmister's  youngest  son : 
fiis^  he  became  Inspector  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  in  the 
Customs ;  but  soon  resigned  that  post  to  be  Usher  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 'And  as  soon,'  he  writes,  'as  I  became  of  age  I  took 
poises»on  of  two  other  little  patent  places  in  the  Excheqner, 
called  Comptroller  of  the  Pipe,  and  Cle^  of  the  Estreats. 
They  had  been  held  for  me  by  Mr,  Fane.' 

Such  was  the  mode  in  which  the  younger  sons  were  dien  pro- 
vided for  by  a  minister ;  nor  has  the  unworthy  system  died  out 
in  our  time,  although  greatly  modified. 

Horace  was  growing  up  meantime,  not  an  awkward,  but  a 
somewhat  insignificant  youth,  with  a  short,  slender  figure; 
iriiich  always  retained  a  boyish  appearance  when  seen  from 
behind.  His  face  was  common-place,  except  when  his  really 
expressive  eyes  sparkled  with  intelligence,  or  melted  into  the 
sweetest  expression  of  kindness.  But  his  laugh  was  forced  and 
uncouth ;  and  even  in  his  smile  there  was  a  hard,  sarcastic  ex- 
pression that  made  one  regret  that  he  smiled. 

He  was  now  in  possession  of  an  income  of  ;f  1,700  annually, 
and  he  looked  naturally  to  the  Continent,  to  which  all  y<cnmg 
members  of  the  aristocracy  repaired,  after  the  completion  of 
their  collegiate  life. 

He  had  been  popular  at  Eton :  he  was  also,  it  is  said,  both 
beloved  and  valued  at  Cambridge.  In  reference  to  his  Etonian 
days  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters, '  I  can't  say  I  am  sorry  I  was 
never  quite  a  schoolboy :  an  expedition  against  bargemen,  or  a 
match  at  cricket,  may  be  very  pretty  things  to  recollect;  but, 
thank  my  stars,  I  can  remember  things  that  are  very  near  as 
pretty.  The  banning  of  my  Roman  history  was  spent  in  the 
asylum,  or  conversing  in  Egeria's  hallowed  grove;  not  in  thump- 
ing and  pummelling  King  Amnlius's  herdsmen.* 

'  I  remember,'  he  adds,  '  when  I  was  at  Eton,  and  Mr. 
Bland  had  set  me  on  an  extraordinary  task,  I  used  sometimes 
to  pique  myself  upon  not  getting  it,  because  it  was  not  imme- 
di^dy  my  school  busbess.    What  1  learn  more  than  I  was  ab- 
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solutdy  forced  to  learn  1    I  felt  the  weight  of  learning  that ; 
for  I  was  a  blockhead,  and  pushtd  above  my  farts,** 

Popular  amongst  his  schoolfellows^  Horace  formed  fiiend- 
ships  at  Eton  which  mainly  influenced  his  after-life.    Richaid 
West,  the  son  of  West,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  the 
grandson,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  Bishop  Burnet;  together 
with  ft  youth  named  Assheton — ^formed,  with  the  poet  Gray, 
and  Horace  himself,  what  the  young  wit  termed  the  '  Quad- 
ruple Alliance.'    Then   there  was  the   'triumvirate,'  Geoige 
Montagu,  Charles  Montagu,  and  Horace ;  next  came  George 
Selwyn  and  Hanbury  Williams ;  lastly,  a  retired,  studious  youth, 
ft  sort  of  foil  to  all  these  gay,  brilliant  young  wits — ft  certain 
William  Cole,  a  lover  of  old  books,  and  of  quaint  prints.  And 
in  all  these  boyish  friendships,  some  of  which  were  carried  from 
Eton  to  Cambridge,  may  be   traced  the  foundation  of  the 
Horace  Walpole,  of  Strawberry  Hill  and  of  Bericdey  Square. 
To  Gray  he  owed  his  ambition  to  be  learned,  if  possible— 
poetical,  if  nature  had  not  forbidden ;  to  the  Montagus^  his 
dash  and  spirit;  to  Sir  Hanbury  Williams,  his  turn  Um  jenx 
d*esfrH,  as  a  part  of  the  completion  of  a  fine  gendeman's  edu- 
cation ;  to  Geoige  Selwyn,  his  appreciation  of  what  was  then 
considered  wit — ^but  which  we  modems  are  not  worthy  to  ap- 
preciate. Lord  Hertford  and  Henry  Conway,  Walpole's  cousins» 
were  also  his  schoolfellows ;  and  for  them  he  evinced  through- 
out his  long  life  a  warm  r^ard.     William  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham 
-—chiefly  remembered  at  Eton  for  having  been  flogged  for  being 
out  of  bounds — i^-as  a  contemporary,  though  not  an  mtimate, 
of  Horace  Walpole*s  at  Eton. 

His  regard  for  Gray  did  him  inflnite  credit :  yet  never  were 
two  men  more  dissimilar  as  they  advanced  in  life.  Gray  had 
no  aristocratic  birth  to  boast ;  and  Horace  dearly  loved  birth^ 
refinement,  position,  all  that  comprises  the  cherished  term 
'  aristocracy.'  Thomas  Gray,  more  illustrious  for  the  little  his 
fastidious  judgment  pennitted  him  to  give  to  the  then  critical 
world,  than  many  have  been  in  their  productions  of  volumes^ 
was  bom  in  Comhill — hb  Caher  being  a  worthy  citizen.  He 
was  just  one  year  older  than  Walpole,  but  an  age  his  senior 
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in  gravily,  preci»oii,  and  in  a  stiff  resolutioa  to  iriaintain  hia 
independence;  He  made  one  &tal  step,  &tal  to  his  liiendahip 
for  Honc<^  when  he  forfeited — by  allowing  Horace  to  take 
him  and  pay  his  expenses  during  a  long  continental  torn — his 
independence.  Gray  had  many  points  «4uch  made  him  vul- 
nerable to  Walpole's  shafts  of  ridicule ;  and  Horace  had  a  host 
of  faults  which  excited  the  Stem  condemnation  of  Gray.  Ttie 
author  of  the  '  Elegy' — ^which  Johnson  has  pronounced  to  be 
the  noblest  ode  in  our  language — ^wis  one  of  the  iiKft  learned 
men  of  his  time,  '  and  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  el(|^t 
and  profound  paths  of  science,  and  that  not  superficially,  bat  ' 
thoroughly  ;  knowing  in  every  branch  of  history,  both  natural 
and  civil,  as  having  read  all  the  original  his^iians  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy ;  a  great  antiquarian,  who  made  ciid- 
cisms,  metaphysics,  morals,  and  politics  a  principal  part  of  his 
plan  of  study — who  was  uncommonly  fond  of  voyages  and  tiar 
vels  of  all  sorts — and  who  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting  prints, 
architecture,  and  gardening.' 

What  a  companion  for  a  young  man  of  taste  and  sympathy  I 
but  the  friends  were  far  too  clever  long  to  agrees  Gray  was 
haughty,  impatient,  intolerant  of  the  peculiarities  of  others^  ac- 
cording to  die  author  of  '  Walpoliana :'  doubtless  he  detected 
the  vanity,  the  actual  selfishness,  the  want  of  earnest  feeling  in 
Horace,  which  had  all  been  kept  down  at  school,  where  boys 
are  lar  more  unsparing  Mentors  than  their  betters.  In  vain 
did  they  {i3.\A  en  frince,  and  all  at  Walpole's  expense  j  in  vain 
did  they  visit  courts,  and  receive  afTabili^  from  princes :  in 
vain  did  he  of  Comhill  participate  for  a  brief  period  in  the  at- 
tentions lavished  on  the  son  of  a  British  Prime  Minister ;  they 
quarreUed — and  we  almost  reverence  Gray  for  that  result,  more 
especially  when  we  fii^d  the  author  of  '  Walpoliana'  cxpresdng 
his  conviction  that  'had  it  not  been  for  this  idle  indulgence  (^ 
his  hasty  temper,  Mr.  Gray  would  immediately  on  his  return 
home  have  received,  as  usual,  a  pension  or  oflke  from  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole.'  We  are  mdined  to  feel  contempt  forthe  anony- 
mous writer  of  that  amusing  little  book. 

Ailer  a  companionship  of  four  years,  Gray,  neverthelcMt 
letumed  to  London.    He  had  been  educated  with  the  eipect- 
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xdon  of  being  a  banister ;  but  finding  that  funds  were  wanting 
to  pursue  a  legal  education,  he  gave  up  a  set  of  chanben  in 
the  Temple,  which  he  had  occupied  previous  to  his  trarels^  and 
retired  to  Cambridge. 

Henceforth  what  a  singular  contrast  did  the  lives  of  these 
ODce  fond  friends  present!  In  the  small,  quaint  rooms  of 
Peter-House,*  Grajr  consumed  a  dreary  celibacy,  consoled  by 
the  Huae  alone,  who — if  other  damsels  found  no  charms  in  his 
somewhat  piggish,  wooden  countenance,  or  in  his  mannen, 
replete,  it  is  said,  with  an  unpleasant  consciousness  of  superi- 
ority— never  deserted  him.  His  college  existence,  varied  only 
by  his  being  appointed  Professor  of  Modem  Histoiy,  was,  for  a 
brief  space,  exchanged  for  an  existence  almost  as  studious  in 
London.  Between  the  years  r759  and  1761,  he  took  lodgingi^ 
we  find,  in  Southampton  Row — a  pleasant  locality  then,  open- 
ing to  the  fields — in  order  to  be  near  the  British  Museum,  at 
that  time  just  opened  to  the  public  Here  his  intense  studies 
were,  it  may  be  presumed,  relieved  by  the  lighter  task  of  pcnis- 
ing  the  Harleian  Hanusoipts ;  and  here  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Mason,  a  dull,  affected  poet,  whose  celebrity  is 
greater  as  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Cray,  than  even  as  the 
author  of  those  verses  on  the  death  of  Lady  Coventry,  in  which 
there  are,  nevertheless,  some  beautiful  lines.  Gray  died  in 
ccrilege — a  doom  that,  neat  to  ending  one's  days  in  a  jail  or  a 
convent,  seems  the  dreariest  He  died  of  the  gout :  a  suitable, 
and,  in  that  region  and  in  those  three-bottle  days,  almost  an 
inevitable  disease ;  but  tliere  is  no  record  of  his  having  been 
intemperate. 

Whilst  Gray  was  poring  over  dusty  manuscripts,  Horace  was 
beginning  that  career  of  prosperity  which  was  commenced  by 
the  keenest  enjoyment  of  existence.  He  has  left  us,  in  hb 
Letter^  some  brilliant  passages,  indicative  of  the  delights  of  hb 
boyhood  and  youth.  Like  him,  we  linger  over  a  period  still 
fresh,  still  hopeful,  still  generous  in  impulse— still  strong  in  bith 
in  the  world's  worth — before  we  hasten  on  to  pottny  the  nan 
of  the  world,  heartless,  not  wholly,  perhaps,  but  wont  to  chedk 
all  feeling  till  it  was  well-nigh  quenched ;  little  miaded;  bitter, 
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if  not  spiteful;  with  many  acquaintances  and  scarce  one  fiicnd— 
the  Horace  Walpole  of  Berkeley  Squaie  and  Strawbeny  Hill. 

'Youthful  passages  of  life  arc,'  he  says^  ' die  chippings  of 
Pitfs  diamond,  set  into  little  heait-iings  with  mottoes;  the 
stone  itself  more  worth,  the  filings  more  gende  and  agreeaUev 
Alexander,  at  the  head  of  the  woiid,  never  tasted  die  true  idea- 
sure  that  boys  of  his  age  have  enjoyed  at  the  head  of  a  achooL 
little  intrigues,  little  schemes  and  policies  engage  their  thou^ts ; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  they  ate  jaying  the  fbondation  for 
their  middle  age  of  life,  the  mimic  republic  they  live  in, 
fiimishes  materials  of  convcisation  for  th«r  latter  age ;  and  (M 
men  cannot  be  said  to  be  children  a  second  time  with  greater 
truth  from  any  one  cause,  than  their  living  over  again  their 
diildhood  in  imagination.' 

Again :  '  Dear  George,  were  not  the  playing'^elds  at  Eton 
food  for  all  manner  of  flights  ?  No  old  maid's  gown,  though  it 
had  been  tormented  into  all  the  fashions  from  King  James  to 
King  George,  ever  underwent  so  many  transformations  as  these 
poor  plains  have  in  my  idea.  At  first  I  was  contented  with 
tending  a  visionary  flock,  and  ughing  some  pastoral  name  to 
the  echo  of  the  cascade  under  the  bridge.  .  .  As  I  got  fiirtber 
into  Virgil  and  Clelia,  I  found  myself  transported  from  Arcadia 
to  the  garden  of  Italy ;  and  saw  Windsor  Casde  in  no  other 
view  than  the  Capiloli  immobile  saxum.' 

Horace  Walpole's  humble  friend  Assheton  was  another  of 
those  Etonians  who  were  plodding  on  to  independence^  whilst 
he,  set  forward  by  fortune  and  interest,  was  accomplishing 
reputation.  Assheton  was  the  son  of  a  worthy  man,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Grammar  School  at  Lancaster,  upon  a  stipend 
oi )Cii  a  year.  Asshcton's  mother  had  brought  to  her  husband 
a  small  estate.  This  was  sold  to  educate  the  'boya^  they  woe 
both  dever  and  deserving.  One  became  the  feUow  of  Itini^ 
Collie ;  the  other,  the  friend  of  Horace,  rose  into  notice  as 
the  tutor  of  the  young  Earl  of  Plymouth ;  then  became  a  D.D., 
and  a  fashionable  preacher  in  London ;  was  elected  preacher 
at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  attacked  the  Methodists ;  and  died,  at  fif^ 
three,  at  variance  with  Horace— this  Asshetoi^  irtum  oace  he 
had  loved  so  much. 
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Horace,  on  the  other  hand,  after  having  seen  during  his 
travels  all  that  was  most  exclusive,  attractive,  and  lofty,  both 
in  art  and  nature,  came  home  without  bringing,  he  declares, 
'  one  word  of  French  or  Italian  for  common  use.'  He  professed, 
indeed,  to  prefer  England  to  all  other  countries.  A  country 
tour  in  England  delighted  him :  the  populousness,  the  ease  in 
the  people  also,  charmed  hiuL  '  Canterbury  was  a  paradise  to 
Modena,  Reggio,  or  Parma.'  He  had,  before  he  returned, 
perceived  that  nowhere  except  in  England  was  there  the  dis- 
tinction of  'middling  people/  he  now  found  that  nowhere  but 
in  England  were  middling  houses.  '  How  snug  they  are  f  ex- 
claims this  scion  of  the  exclusives.  Then  he  runs  on  into 
an  anecdote  about  Pope  and  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  '  Mr. 
Pope,'  said  the  prince,  '  you  don't  love  princes.'  'Sir,  I  b^ 
your  pardon.'  '  Well,  you  don't  love  kings,  then.'  '  Sir,  I  own 
I  like  the  lion  better  before  his  claws  are  grown.'  The  '  Horace 
Walpole '  began  now  to  creep  out :  never  was  he  really  at  home 
except  in  a  court  atmosphere.  Still  he  assumed,  even  at 
twenty-four,  to  be  the  boy. 

'  You  won't  find  me,'  he  writes  to  Harry  Conway,  *  much 
altered,  I  believe ;  at  least,  outwardly.  I  am  not  grown  a  \kx 
shorter  or  fatter,  but  am  just  the  same  long,  lean  creature  as 
usual.  Then  I  talk  no  French  but  to  my  footman ;  nor  Italian^ 
but  to  myself.  What  inward  alterations  nuy  have  happened  to 
me  you  will  discover  best ;  for  you  know  'tis  said,  one  never 
knows  that  one's  self.  I  will  answer,  that  that  part  of  it  that 
belongs  to  you  has  not  sufTcrcd  the  least  change — I  took  care  of 
that  For  virtu^  I  have  a  little  to  entertain  you — it  \%  my  sole 
pleasure.  I  am  neither  young  enough  nor  old  enough  to  be 
in  love.' 

Nevertheless,  it  peeps  out  soon  after  that  the  'Pomfrets' 
are  coming  back.  Horace  had  known  them  in  luly.  The  Earl 
and  Countess  and  their  daughters  were  just  then  the  very  pink 
of  fashion ;  and  even  the  leaders  of  all  that  was  exclusive  in  the 
court  Half  in  ridicule,  half  in  earnest,  arc  the  remarks  which, 
throughout  all  the  career  of  Horace,  incessantly  occur.  '  I  am 
neither  young  enough  nor  old  enough  to  be  in  love,'  he  says ; 
}ct  that  he  was  in  love  with  one  of  the  lovely  Fennois  blra> 
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didcmaiy  stiD  in  the  family^ — and  that  tradition  pointed  at  Lady 
Julkna,  the  youngest,  afterwards  mairied  to  Mr.  Fenn.  The 
Earl  of  Pom&et  had  been  master  of  the  hone  to  Qaeen 
Caroline :  Lady  Pomfre^  Udy  of  the  bed-chamber.  *  Hy  Eari,' 
as  the  countess  s^ed  him,  was  apparently  a  supine  subject  to 
her  ladyship's  strong  will  and  wrong-headed  ability — ^wUch  ih^ 
periiaps,  inherited  from  her  giandljuber,  Judge  Jeffi:^ ;  she 
being  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  that  rash  young  Locd  Jef- 
freys, who,  in  a  spirit  of  braggadocia,  stopped  the  fiinenl  of 
Dryden  on  its  way  to  Westminster,  promising  a  more  splerkdid 
procession  than  the  poor,  humble  cort^e — a  boast  i^ich  he 
never  fulfilled.  Lady  Sophia  Fermor,  the  eldest  dau^ter,  who 
afterwards  became  die  wife  of  Lord  Cartere^  resembled,  in 
beauty,  the  famed  Mistress  Arabella  Fennor,  the  heroine  of  die 
'  R^e  of  the  Lock.'  Horace  WaJpole  admhed  Lady  Sophia — 
whom  he  chiistened  Juno — intensely.  Scarcely  a  letter  drips 
from  his  pen — as  a  modem  novelist  used  to  express  it* — with- 
out some  touch  of  the  Pomfrets.  Thus  to  Sir  Hcfface  Mann, 
then  a  diplomatist  at  Florence  : — 

'  Lady  Pomftet  I  saw  last  night  Lady  Sophia  has  been  ill 
with  a  cold ;  her  head  is  to  be  dressed  French,  and  her  body 
English,  for  which  I  am  sony,  her  figure  is  so  fine  in  a  robe. 
She  is  full  as  sony  as  I  am.' 

Again,  at  a  ball  at  Sir  Thomas  Robinson's,  where  four«]id- 
twenty  couples  danced  country-dances,  in  two  sets,  twelve  and 
twelve,  'there  was  Lady  Sophia,  handsomer  than  ever,  but  a 
little  out  of  humour  at  the  scarcity  of  minuets ;  however,  as 
usual,  dancing  more  than  anybody,  and,  as  usual  too,  she  took 
out  what  men  she  liked,  or  thought  the  best  dancers.'  .  .  . 
'  We  danced ;  for  I  country-danced  till  four,  then  had  tea  and 
coffee^  and  came  home.'  Poor  Horace  I  Lady  Sophia  was  not 
for  a  younger  son,  however  gay,  talented,  or  rich  he  might  be; 

His  pique  and  resentment  towards  her  mother,  who  bad  higher 
views  for  her  beautiful  daughter,  be^n  at  this  period  to  show 
themselves,  and  never  died  away. 

Lady  Towashcnd  was  the  wit  who  used  to  gratify  Horace 

*  Tlie  ■ocomptidwd  norrlUt.  Mn.  Gdk,  rnmoni  At  bCT  bdOty.  ocdtoi^ 
Ihatathiwiraluawiwiidjait  ■  dripped  from  ber  pea.' 
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with  tales  of  her  whom  he  hated — Henrietta-Louisa^  Countess 
of  Pomfret 

'  Lady  Townshend  told  me  an  admirable  history :  it  is  of 
curfriaui  Lady  Pomfret  Somebody  that  belonged  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  said,  they  were  going  to  amrt;  it  was  objected  that 
they  ought  to  say  to  Carlton  House ;  that  the  only  cmirt  is 
where  the  king  resides.  Lady  P.,  with  her  paltry  air  of  signi- 
ficant learning  and  absurdity,  said,  "Oh,  Lord  I  is  there  no  cpitrt 
in  England  but  the  king's?  Sure,  there  are  many  morel 
There  is  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the 
C^rt  of  Kiivg's  Bench,  ^c"  Don*t  you  love  her?  Lord  Lin- 
coln does  her  daughter — Lady  Sophia  Fermor.  He  is  come 
over,  and  met  me  and  her  the  other  night;  he  turned  pale, 
spoke  to  her  several  times  in  the  evening,  but  not  long,  and 
sighed  to  me  at  going  away.  He  came  over  all  alone ;  aiul  not 
only  his  Unde  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  but  even  Majesty 
is  &llen  in  love  with  him.  He  talked  to  the  king  at  his  levee, 
without  being  spoken  ta  That  was  always  thought  high  trea- 
son ;  but  I  don't  know  how  the  gnifi*  gentleman  liked  it  And 
then  he  had  been  told  that  Lord  Lincoln  designed  to  have  made 
the  campaign,  if  we  had  gone  to  m-ar;  in  short,  he  says  Lord 
lincoln  is  the  handsomest  man  in  England.' 

Horace  was  not,  therefore,  the  only  victim  to  a  mother's  am- 
bition :  there  is  something  touching  in  the  interest  he  from  time 
to  time  evinces  in  poor  I^ord  Lincoln's  hopeless  love.  On 
another  occasion,  a  second  ball  of  Sir  Thomas  Robinson's^ 
liord  Lincoln,  out  of  prudence,  dances  with  Lady  Caroline 
Fitzroy,  Mr.  Conway  taking  I^dy  Sophia  Feimor.  *  The  two 
couple  were  just  admirably  mismatched,  as  everybody  soon  per- 
ceived, by  the  attentions  of  each  man  to  the  woman  he  did  not 
dance  with,  and  the  emulation  of  either  lady ;  it  was  an  admir- 
able scene.' 

All,  however,  was  not  country  dancing :  the  yoong  man,  'too 
old  and  too  young  to  be  in  love,'  was  to  make  his  way  u  a  wit 
He  did  so,  in  the  approved  way  in  that  day  of  irrdigion,  b  a 
political  squitx  On  July  r4th,  1749,  he  writes  in  his  NoteSi  *  I 
wnAe  the  "*  Lessons /oriAe  Day ;"  the  "I^essoos  for  the  dbqT 
being  the  firtt  and  second  chapten  of  the  ^  Book  of  Pirefer- 
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menL" '  Horace  was  |HOud  of  this  bro^urt,  tor  he  says  it  got 
about  suneptitiously,  and  was  '  the  original  of  many  tilings  of 
that  sort*  Vanous  jatx  d'esprit  of  a  similai  sort  fdlowed  A 
'Sennon  od  Painting,'  which  was  preached  before  Sir  R(ri>eTt 
Walpde,  in  the  gallery  at  Houghton,  by  his  chaplain ;  '  Fata* 
pan,  or  the  Little  ^Vhite  Dog,'  imitated  60m  la.  Fontune.  Na 
38  of  the  '  Old  England  Joomal,'  intended  to  ridicule  Lord 
Bath ;  and  then,  in  a  magazine,  was  printed  his  '  Scheme  for 
a  Tax  on  Message  Cards  and  Notes.'  Next  the  '  Beauties,' 
which  was  also  handed  about,  and  got  into  print  So  that 
without  the  vulgarity  of  publishing,  the  reputation  of  the  dandy 
writer  was  soon  noised  about  His  religious  tenets  may  or  may 
not  have  been  sound ;  but  at  all  events  the  tone  of  his  mmd 
assumed  at  this  time  a  very  different  chaiacter  to  that  revetent 
strain  in  which,  when  a  youth  at  college,  he  had  apostrophised 
those  who  bowed  their  heads  beneath  the  vaulted  roof  of  King's 
College,  in  his  eulogium  in  the  character  of  Heniy  VI, 

'  Ascpnd  Ihe  temple,  join  (he  vocal  choir. 
Let  harmonr  your  raptared  icoli  inspire. 
Harl  bow  the  tuneful,  Miefnn  Orpuu  blow, 
Au'fulljr  Strang,  ebbontel]'  iknr  ; 
Now  to  yia  empTteaa  leaU  abow 
Raise  meditation  on  the  wings  of  love. 
Now  falling,  linking,  djing  to  Ihe  moan 
Once  waxbled  ud  1^  Jesse  s  contrite  too  ; 
Brcaihe  in  ench  note  a  conscience  thmugh  the  leiiM; 
And  call  forth  lean  froni  wlt-eycd  Peniieocc' 

In  the  midst  of  alt  his  gaieties,  his  successes,  and  perhaps 
his  hopes,  a  cloud  hovered  over  the  destinies  of  his  father.  The 
opposition,  Horace  saw,  in  1741,  wished  to  ruin  his  father  'by 
raininghis  constitution.'  They  wishedtocontinuetheirdcbates 
on  Saturdays,  Sir  Robert's  only  day  of  rest,  when  he  used  to 
rush  to  Richmond  New  Fork,  there  to  amuse  himself  with  a 
favourite  pack  of  beagles.  Notwithstanding  the  minister's  in- 
dlflerence  to  this  his  youngest  sou,  Horace  felt  bitterly  what  he 
considered  a  persecution  against  one  of  the  most  corrupt  of 
modem  statesmen, 

'  Trust  me,  if  we  fall,  all  the  grandeur,  all  the  envied  gran- 
detur  of  out  house,  will  not  cost  me  a  sigh :  it  has  given  me  no 
pleasore  while  we  have  i^  and  will  give  nte  no  pamwbcn  I  patt 
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with  it  My  liberty,  my  ease,  and  choice  of  my  own  friends 
and  company,  will  sufficiently  counterbalance  the  crowds  of 
Downing  Street  I  am  so  sick  of  it  all,  that  if  we  are  victori- 
ous  or  not,  I  propose  leaving  England  in  the  spring/ 

The  struggle  was  not  destined  to  last  long.  Sir  Robert  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  contest  and  be  shelved  with  a  peerage. 
In  1742,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Orford,  and  resigned.  Hie 
wonder  is  that,  with  a  mortal  internal  disease  to  contend  with, 
he  should  have  faced  his  foes  so  long.  Verses  ascribed  to  Lord 
Hervey  ended,  as  did  all  the  squibs  of  the  day,  with  a  fling  it 
that '  rogue  Walpole.' 

*  For  thooffa  yoa  ham  made  that  rofue  Walpole  retira; 
Yoa  are  out  of  the  fnrinf -pan  into  the  ftre : 
Bat  since  to  the  Protestant  lane  I'm  a  friend, 
I  tremble  to  tKii^V  bov  these  changes  may  end.' 

Horace,  notwithstanding  an  affected  indifference,  felt  his 
fathei^s  downfall  poignantly.  He  went,  indeed,  to  court,  in 
spite  of  a  cold,  taken  in  an  unaired  house ;  for  the  prime  mi- 
nister now  quitted  Downing  Street  for  Arlington  Street  The 
court  was  crowded,  he  found,  with  old  ladies,  the  wives  of 
patriots  who  had  not  been  there  for  '  these  twenty  yean,'  and 
who  appeared  in  the  accoutrements  that  were  in  vogue  in  Queen 
Anne's  time.  '  Then,'  he  writes,  '  the  joy  and  awkward  joUity 
of  them  is  inexpressible!  They  titter,  and,  wherever  yon 
meet  them,  are  always  looking  at  their  watches  an  hour  befoce 
the  time.  I  met  several  on  the  birthday  (for  I  did  not  arrive 
time  enough  to  make  clothes),  and  they  were  dressed  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  They  seem  to  have  said  to  themselves 
twenty  years  ago,  "  Well,  if  ever  I  do  go  to  court  again,  I  wiD 
have  a  pink  and  silver,  or  a  blue  and  silver ;"  and  they  keep 
their  resolutions.' 

Another  characteristic  anecdote  betnjrs  his  ill-fuppreaed 
vexation : — 

'  I  laughed  at  myself  prodigiously  the  other  day  for  a 
of  absence.  I  was  writing,  on  the  king's  birthday,  and 
disturbed  with  the  mob  in  the  street,  I  rang  for  the  porter  and 
with  an  air  of  grandeur,  as  if  I  was  still  at  Downing  Slieci^ 
cried,  *'  Pray  send  away  those  narrow-bones  and  demreis  .* 
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The  poor  fellow,  with  the  most  mortified  air  in  the  wod^  re- 
plied, "Sir,  thejr  are  not  at  eur  door,  but  over  the  way,  «t  my 
Lord  Caitere^s." — "  Oh  I"  said  I,  "  then  let  them  alone ;  ma^ 
be,  be  does  not  dislike  the  noise  r  I  [n^  the  pow  porter,  iriio 
sees  all  his  old  customers  going  over  the  way  too.' 
The  retirement  of  Sir  Robert  from  office  had  an  important 
.  effect  on  the  tastes  and  fiiture  life  of  hb  itm  Horace.  The 
minister  had  been  occupying  hii  later  yean  in  palling  down 
his  old  ancestral  house  at  Houghton,  and  in  building  an  enor< 
moos  mansion,  which  has  since  his  time  been,  in  its  turn,  par- 
tially demolished.  When  Hadey,  Eari  of  Oxford,  was  known 
to  be  erecting  a  great  house  for  himself,  Sir  Robert  had  re- 
marked that  a  minister  who  did  so  committed  a  great  impm- 
dence.  When  Houghton  was  begun.  Sir  Hynde  Aston  reminded 
Kr  Robert  of  this  speech.  '  You  ou^t  to  have  recalled  it  to 
me  before,'  was  the  reply;  'for  before  I  b^an  building  it 
might  have  been  of  use  to  me.' 

This  famous  memorial  of  Walpolean  greatness,  this  splendid 
folly,  constructed,  it  is  generally  supposed,  on  public  money, 
was  inhabited  by  Sir  Robert  only  ten  days  in  summer,  and 
twenty  days  in  winter;  in  the  autumn,  during  the  shooting  sea- 
son, two  months.  It  became  almost  an  eyesore  to  the  quiet 
gently,  who  viewed  the  palace  with  a  feeling  of  their  own  in- 
feriority. People  as  good  as  the  Walpoles  lived  in  their  gable- 
ended,  moderate-sized  mansions ;  and  who  was  Sr  Robert,  to 
set  them  at  so  immense  a  distance? 

To  the  vulgar  comprehension  of  the  Premier,  Houghton, 
gigantic  in  its  proportions,  had  its  purposes.  He  there  assem- 
bled his  supporters ;  there,  for  a  short  timc^  he  entertained  his 
constituents  and  coadjutors  with  a  magnificent,  jovial  hospi- 
tality, of  which  he,  with  his  gay  spirits,  his  humourous,  indeli- 
cate jokes,  and  hb  unbounded  good-natur^  was  the  very  souL 
Free  conversation,  hard-drinktnft  were  the  features  of  every 
day's  feast     Pope  thus  describes  him  ; — 

■  Seen  him.  I  have,  bat  In  hh  twppicr  boor, 
or  ■ociil  pleuure,  ill  adunndfor  noimr ; 
Seen  him  iincuicberad  wllb  tba  icnal  bibs, 
5b^  wltboui  ait,  and  wis  witbout  a  bribe.' 

Amid  the  coarse  taste  one  gende  refinement  eiiited :  thn 
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was  the  love  of  gardening,  both  in  its  smaller  compass  and  in 
its  nobler  sense  of  landscape  gardening.  'This  place,'  Sir 
Robert,  in  1743,  wrote  to  General  Churchill,  from  Houghton, 
'  affords  no  news,  no  subject  of  entertainment  or  amusement ; 
for  fine  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town  understand  neither 
the  language  and  taste,  nor  the  pleasure  of  the  inanimate  world. 
My  flatterers  here  are  all  mutes :  the  oaks,  the  beeches,  the 
chestnuts,  seem  to  contend  which  best  shall  please  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  They  cannot  deceive ;  they  n^ill  not  lie.  I  in  sin- 
cerity admire  them,  and  have  as  many  beauties  about  me  as  fill 
up  all  my  hours  of  dangling,  and  no  disgrace  attending  me^ 
from  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  Within  doors  we  come  a  little 
nearer  to  real  life,  and  admire,  upon  the  almost  speaking  can- 
vas, all  the  airs  and  graces  the  proudest  ladies  can  boast* 

In  these  pursuits  Horace  cordially  shared.  Through  his 
agency,  Horace  Mann,  still  in  the  diplomatic  service^  at  Flo- 
rence, selected  and  purchased  works  of  art,  which  were  sent 
either  to  Arlington  Street,  or  to  form  the  famous  Houghton 
Collection,  to  which  Horace  so  often  refers  in  that  delightful 
work,  his  '  Anecdotes  of  Painting.' 

Amongst  the  embellishments  of  Houghton,  the  gardens  were 
the  most  expensive. 

'Sir  Robert  has  pleased  himself,*  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath, 
wrote,  'with  erecting  palaces  and  extending  parks,  planting 
gardens  in  places  to  which  the  ver>'  earth  was  to  be  transported 
in  carriages,  and  embracing  cascades  and  fountains  whose  water 
was  only  to  be  obtained  by  aqueducts  and  machines,  and  imi- 
tating the  extravagance  of  Oriental  monarchs,  at  the  expense 
of  a  free  people  whom  he  has  at  once  impoverished  and  be- 
trayed.' 

The  ex-minister  went  to  a  great  expense  in  the  cultivation 
of  plants,  bought  Uvedale's  '  Hortus  Siccus ;'  and  recdved 
from  Bradley,  the  Professor  of  Bouny  at  Cambridge,  the  tri- 
bute of  a  dedication,  in  which  it  was  said  that  '  Sir  Robert 
had  purchased  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  plants  in  tbe 
kingdom.' 

What  was  more  to  his  honour  still,  was  Sir  Robert's  prCMf- 
vatioo  of  Sl  James's  Park  Cor  the  people.     Food  of  oatdoor 
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amusements  himselT,  the  Premier  heard,  with  dismay,  a  pro- 
posal on  the  part  of  Queen  Caroline  to  convert  that  andeat 
paik  into  a  palace  garden.  'She  asked  my  father,'  Horace 
Walpole  relates,  'what  the  alteration  might  possibly  cost?" — 
'  Oniy  ihret  ermons^  was  the  dvi],  irit^,  candid  answer.  The 
queen  was  wise  enough  to  take  the  hint  It  is  possible  she 
meant  to  convert  the  park  into  gardens  that  sltould  be  open 
to  the  public  as  at  Berlin,  Mannheim,  and  even  the  Tiuleries. 
Still  it  would  not  have  been  ours. 

Horace  Walpole  owed,  periiaps,  his  love  of  architecture  and 
his  taste  for  ^rdening,  partly  to  the  early  companiooship  C^ 
Gray,  who  delighted  in  those  pursuits.  Walpole's  estimation 
of  pictures,  medals,  and  statues,  was  however  the  &uitofa  long 
rendeocc  abroad.  We  are  apt  to  rail  at  continental  nations ; 
yet  had  it  not  been  for  the  occasional  intercouise  with  foreign 
nations,  art  would  have  altogether  died  out  among  us.  To  the 
'Grandes  Touis,'  peifonned  as  a  matter  of  course  by  our  young 
nobility  in  the  most  impressionable  period  of  theii  lives  we  owe 
most  of  our  noble  private  collections.  Charles  I.  and  Bucking- 
ham, renewed,  in  their  travel?  in  Spain,  the  efforts  previously 
made  by  Lord  Arundel  and  Lord  Pembroke  to  embellish  their 
country  seats.  Then  came  the  Rebellion ;  and  like  a  mighty 
rushing  river,  made  a  chasm  in  which  much  perished  Ait  lan- 
guished in  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  excepting  in  what 
related  to  portrait  painting.  Evelyn  stood  almost  alone  in  his 
then  secluded  and  lovely  retirement  at  Wotton ;  apart  in  his 
undying  exertions  still  to  arrest  the  Muses  ere  they  quitted  for 
ever  English  shores.  Then  came  the  deadly  frost  of  William's 
icy  influence.  The  reign  of  Anne  was  conspicuous  more  for 
letters  than  for  art :  architecture,  more  e^>cciaUy,  was  vulgar- 
ized under  Vanbrugh.  George  I.  had  no  conception  of  any- 
thing abstract :  taste,  erudition,  science,  art,  were  like  a  dead 
language  to  his  common  sense,  his  vul^  profligacy,  and  his 
personal  predilections.  Neither  George  IL  nor  his  queen  had 
an  iota  of  taste,  either  in  language,  conduct;  literature,  or  art 
To  be  vulgar,  was  haMt-toit;  to  be  refined,  to  have  pursuits  that 
took  one  from  low  party  gossip,  or  heterodox  disquisitions  upon 
party,  was  csteeniMl  ctdd :  everything  orifpnal  wu  aamped ; 
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everything  imaginative  was  sneered  at ;  the  enthusiasm  that  is 
elevated  by  religion  was  unphilosophic ;  the  poetry  that  is 
breathed  out  from  the  works  of  genius  was  not  comprehended. 

It  was  at  Houghton,  under  the  roof  of  that  monster  palace, 
that  Horace  Walpole  indulged  that  tastes  for  pictures  which 
he  had  acquired  in  Italy.  His  chief  coadjutor,  however,  as 
far  as  the  antiquities  of  painting  are  concerned,  was  Geoige 
Vertue,  the  eminent  engraver.  Vertue  was  a  man  of  modest 
merit,  and  was  educated  merely  as  an  engraver ;  but,  consdoos 
of  talent,  studied  drawing,  which  he  afterwards  applied  to  en- 
graving. He  was  patronised  both  by  the  vain  Godfrey  Kneller 
and  by  the  intellectual  Lord  Somers  :  yet  his  works  have  more 
fidelity  than  elegance,  and  betray  in  every  line  the  antiquary 
rather  than  the  genius.  Vertue  was  known  to  be  a  firstnrate 
authority  as  to  the  history  of  a  painter ;  he  was  admitted  and 
welcomed  into  every  great  country  house  in  England ;  he  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  vertb ;  every  line  a  dilettante  collector 
wrote,  every  word  he  uttered,  was  minuted  down  by  him ;  he 
visited  every  collection  of  rarities ;  he  copied  every  paper  he 
could  find  relative  to  art ;  registers  of  wills,  and  registers  of 
parishes,  for  births  and  deaths  were  his  delight ;  sales  his  re* 
creation.  He  was  the  'Old  Mortality'  of  pictures  in  this 
country.  No  wonder  that  his  compilations  were  barely  con- 
tained in  forty  volumes,  which  he  left  in  manuscript  Human 
tuture  has  singular  varieties :  here  was  a  man  who  expended 
his  very  existence  in  gathering  up  the  works  of  others,  and  died 
without  giving  to  the  world  one  of  his  own.  But  Horace  Wal- 
pole has  done  him  justice.  After  Vertue*s  death  he  bought 
manuscripts  from  his  widow.  In  one  of  his  pocket-books 
contained  the  whole  history  of  this  man  of  one  idea :  Vertue 
began  his  collection  in  lyrj,  and  worked  at  it  until  his  death 
in  1757,  forty-four  years. 

He  died  in  the  belief  that  he  should  one  day  publish  an 
unique  work  on  painting  and  painters :  such  was  the  aim  of  hit 
existence,  and  his  study  must  have  been  even  more  curioat 
than  the  wonderfully  crammed,  small  house  at  Islington,  where 
WiUiam  Upcott,  the  'Old  Mortality'  in  his  line,  who  nved 
from  the  housemaid's  fire-lighting  designs  the  MSS.  of  Evdyals 
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life  and  Letters,  which  he  UxoA  tosnng  aboat  in  tiie  old  ^ 
lay  at  Wotton,  near  Dorking  passed  his  days.  Like  Upcott, 
like  Palissy,  Vertue  Uvcd  and  died  under  the  influence  <^  <»e 
isolated  aim,  effort;  and  hope. 

In  these  men,  ^e  cherished  and  amiable  monomania  of 
gifted  minds  was  realized.  Upcott  had  ereiy  possible  autogn^ 
from  every  known  hand  in  his  coUecdon :  Palissy  sacceedcd  in 
making  glared  china ;  but  Vertue  left  his  ore  to  the  hands  of 
Others  to  woik  out  into  shap^  and  the  man  who  moulded  his 
crude  materials  was  Horace  Walpol^  and  Vertne's  for^  vdumes 
were  shaped  into  a  readable  woik,  as  curious  and  acanate  in 
£u:t5  as  It  is  flippant  and  prejudiced  in  style  and  opinions. 

Walpole's  'Anecdotes  of  Paindng'  are  the  foundation  of  all 
our  small  amount  of  knowledge  as  to  iriiat  England  has  done 
formerly  to  encourage  art 

One  may  fancy  the  modes^  ingenious  Geoige  Vertue  arrang- 
ing first,  and  then  making  a  catalogue  of  the  Houghton  Galleiy ; 
Horace,  a  boy  still,  in  looks, — with  a  somewhat  chubl^  face, 
admiring  and  following :  Sir  Robert;  in  a  cocked  ha^  edged 
with  silver  lace,  a  cuded  short  wig^  a  loose  coat,  also  edged 
with  silver  lace,  and  with  a  half  humorous  expression  on  his 
vulgar  countenance,  watching  them  at  intervals,  as  diey  paraded 
through  the  hall,  a  large  square  space,  adorned  with  bas-relie& 
and  busts,  and  containing  a  bronze  copy  of  the  Laocoon,  for 
which  Sir  Robert  (or  rather  we  English)  paid  a  thousand  pounds ; 
or  they  might  be  seen  hopping  speedily  through  the  ground- 
floor  apartments  where  there  could  be  little  to  anest  the  foot- 
steps of  the  mediaeval-minded  Vertue.  Who  but  a  courtier 
could  give  one  glance  at  a  portrait  of  Geoige  I.,  though  by 
KneUer  7  Who  that  was  a  courtier  in  that  house  would  pause 
to  look  at  the  resemblance,  also  by  Kneller,  of  the  shortlived, 
ill-used  Catherine  Shorter,  the  Premier's  first  wife — even  though 
he  still  endured  it  in  his  bed-room  ?  a  mute  reproach  for  his 
neglect  and  misconduct  So  let  us  hasten  to  the  yellow  dining- 
room  where  presentiy  we  may  admire  the  woiks  <tf  Utian, 
Guido,  Vanderwei^  and  last,  not  least,  eleven  portnita  by  Van- 
dyck,  of  the  Wharton  family,  which  Sir  Robm  bought  at  the 
sale  of  the  spendthrift  Duke  of  Wharton. 
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Then  let  us  glance  at  the  saloon,  famed  for  the  four  laige 
'  Market  Pieces,'  as  they  were  called,  by  Rubens  and  Snyders : 
let  us  lounge  into  what  were  called  the  Carlo  Maratti  and  the 
Vandyck  rooms ;  step  we  also  into  the  green  velvet  bed-cham- 
ber, the  tapestry- room,  the woiked  bed-chamber;  then  comes 
another  dining-room :  in  short,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  this 
noble  collection,  which  cost  ^^40,000. 

Mahy  of  the  pictures  were  selected  and  bargained  for  by 
Vertue,  who,  in  Flanders,  purchased  the  Market  Pieces  referred 
to,  for  ^433 ;  but  did  not  secure  the  '  Fish  Market,'  and  the 
'  Meat  Market,'  by  the  same  painter.  In  addition  to  the  pic- 
tures, the  stateliness  and  beauty  of  the  rooms  were  enhanced 
by  rich  fumitiu^  carving,  gilding,  and  all  the  subsidiary  arts 
which  our  grandfathers  loved  to  add  to  high  merit  in  design  or 
colouring.  Besides  his  purchases,  Sir  Robert  received  presents 
of  pictures  from  friends,  and  expectant  courtiers ;  and  the  gal- 
lery at  Houghton  contained  at  last  222  pictures.  To  our 
sorrow  now,  to  our  disgrace  then,  this  splendid  collection  was 
suffered  to  go  out  of  the  country :  Catherine,  empress  of  Russia, 
bought  it  for  ^^40,000,  and  it  adorns  the  Hermitage  Palace  of 
St  Petersburgh. 

AAer  Sir  Robert's  retirement  from  power,  the  good  qualities 
which  he  undoubtedly  possessed,  seemed  to  re-appear  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  of  party  feeling  was  withdrawrL  He  was  fjut 
declining  in  health  when  the  insurrection  of  1745  was  impend- 
ing. He  had  warned  the  country  of  its  danger  in  his  last 
speech,  one  of  the  finest  e\'er  made  in  the  House  of  Lords : 
aher  that  effort  his  voice  was  heard  no  more.  The  gallant,  un- 
fortunate Charles  Edward  was  then  at  Paris,  and  that  scope  of 
old  experience 

'which  doch  attain 

To  aoaewhal  of  prophetic  ttnin.' 


showed  the  ex-minister  of  Great  Britain  that  an  invasion  was  at 
hand.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales* 
took  Sir  Robert,  then  Lord  Orford,  by  the  hand,  and  thanked 
him  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  royal  family.  Walpole  re- 
turned to  Norfolk,  but  was  summoned  again  to  I^ondon  to  affocd 
the  ministry  the  benefit  of  his  counsels.    Death,  however,  dosed 
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his  prosperoas,  but  laborious  lir&  He  suffered  ■gooiea  from 
the  stone ;  laige  doses  of  opium  kept  him  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
and  alone  gave  him  ease ;  but  his  strength  &iled,  and  be  mi 
warned  to  prepare  himself  for  his  decease.  He  bore  die  an- 
nouncement with  great  fortitude,  and  took  leave  of  his  childien 
in  perfect  resignation  to  his  doom.  He  died  on  the  aSdi  of 
March,  1745. 

Horace  Walpole — whatsoever  doubts  may  rest  on  the  &ct  of 
his  being  Lord  Oiford's  sod  or  not — writes  feelin^y  and  natu- 
rally  upon  diis  event,  and  its  forerunner,  the  agonies  of  disease. 
He  seems,  from  the  following  passages  in  his  letters  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  to  have  devoted  himself  incessant^  to  the 
patient  invaUd ;  on  his  father  having  rallied,  he  thus  expresses 
himself: — 

'  You  have  heard  from  your  brother  the  reason  of  my  not 
having  written  to  you  so  long.  I  have  been  out  but  twice  miat 
my  father  fell  into  this  illness,  which  is  now  near  a  month,  and 
all  that  time  either  continually  in  his  room,  or  obliged  to  see 
multitudes  of  people :  for  it  is  wonderful  how  everybody  of  all 
kinds  has  affected  to  express  their  concern  for  him !  He  has 
been  out  of  danger  this  week ;  but  I  can't  say  he  mended  at 
all  perceptibly  till  these  last  three  days.  His  spirits  are  amazing^ 
and  his  constitution  more,  for  Dr.  Hulsc  said  h<Hiesdy  from  the 
first,  that  if  he  recovered  it  would  be  from  his  own  strengdi, 
not  from  thdr  art  How  much  more,'  he  adds,  moufnfidly, '  he 
will  ever  recover,  one  scarce  dare  hope  about ;  for  us,  he  is 
greatly  recovered;  for  himself—'    He  then  breaks  ofE 

A  month  afler  we  find  him  thus  referring  to  the  paient  still 
throbbing  in  mortal  agony  on  the  death-bed,  with  no  chance  of 
amendment : — 

'  How  dismal  a  prospect  lor  him,  with  the  possesion  of  the 
greatest  understanding  in  the  worid,  not  the  least  impaired,  lo 
lie  without  any  use  for  it  I  for  to  keep  him  frt>m  pains  and  rest- 
lessness, be  takes  so  much  opiate,  that  he  is  scarce  awake  four 
hours  of  the  four-aod-twenty  \  but  I  will  say  no  more  of  this.' 

On  the  39th  <£  Marcbi  he  again  wrote  to  his  friend  in  the 
following  terms : — 

'  I  b^ged  your  brothers  to  tell  you  vrtut  it  ia  iinpoaiUe  fix 
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me  to  teH.you.  You  share  in  our  conunoa  loss  I  Doa't  otpect 
me  to  enter  at  all  upon  the  subject  AAcr  the  mcbnchtdj  two 
months  that  I  have  passed,  and  in  mj  situation,  you  will  not 
wonder  I  shun  a  conversation  which  could  not  be  bounded  by 
a  Itna,  a  letter  that  would  grow  into  a  panegyric  or  a  piece  of 
a  nooral ;  improper  for  me  to  write  upon,  and  too  distrtssTul  for 
us  both  !  a  death  is  only  to  be  felt,  never  to  be  talked  upon  by 
those  it  touches.' 

Ncvothelets,  the  world  soon  had  Horace  Walpole  for  her 
own  again ;  during  Lord  Orford's  last  illness,  George  11.  thought 
of  him,  it  seems,  even  though  the  '  Granvilles '  were  the  only 
people  tolented  at  court  That  lamous  dSfue  comprised  the 
secretly  adored  of  Horace  (Lady  Granville  now),  Lady  Sophia 
FermoT. 

'The  Gianville  faction,'  Horace  wrote,  before  his  father's 
death,  'are  still  the  constant  and  only  countenanced  people  at 
court  Lord  Winchelsea,  one  of  the  disgiaced,  played  at  court 
at  TweUih-aight,  and  won ;  the  king  asked  him  next  nonung 
bow  much  he  had  for  his  own  shares  He  replied,  "  Sir,  about 
a  quano's  salary."  I  liked  the  qnrit,  and  was  talking  to  him 
of  it  the  next  night  at  Lord  Granville's.  "  Why  yes,"  said  he, 
"  I  think  it  showed  familiarity  at  least :  tell  it  your  father,  I 
don't  think  he  will  dislike  it"  ' 

The  most  trifling  incidents  divided  the  world  of  fashion  and 
produced  the  bitterest  rancour.  Indeed,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  bivolity  of  the  great,  except  their  impertinence.  For  want 
of  better  amusements,  it  had  become  the  fashion  to  make 
conundrums,  and  to  have  printed  books  tiill  of  then^  which 
were  produced  at  inrties.  But  these  were  peaceful  diversions. 
The  following  anecdote  ii  worthy  of  the  times  of  Geoige  IL 
and  of  Frederick  of  Wales  :— 

'  There  is  a  very  good  quarrel,'  Horace  wrilci, '  on  foo^  be- 
tween two  duchesses :  she  of  Queensbary  sent  to  invite  Lady 
Emily  Lenox  to  a  ball :  her  grace  of  Richmond,  who  is  wonder- 
fully cautioos  since  Lady  Caroline's  elopement  (with  Mr.  FaX 
tent  word  "she  could  not  determine."  The  other  sent  agaia 
the  same  nii;ht :  the  samt-  answer.  The  Queensbcrry  then  Mot 
won),  that  she  had  made  up  her  company,  and  desired  to  be 
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excused  from  having  Ladj  Emily's ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  the 
caid  nrote,  "  Too  great  tmst"  TlieTe  is  no  declaratitiii  of  war 
come  out  frcnn  the  other  duchess ;  but  I  believe  it  will  be  nude 
a  national  quarrel  of  the  whole  illegitimate  royal  family.' 

Her  Grace  of  Queensbeny,  Friot's  'Kitty,  beautiful  and 
youn^'  lorded  it,  with  a  tyian&ical  hand,  over  die  cmiit  Her 
lamed  loveliness  was,  it  is  true,  at  this  time  on  die  wane. 
Her  portrait  delineating  her  in  her  bib  and  Qidccr,  with  her 
head  rolled  back  underneath  a  sort  of  half  cap,  half  veil,  shows 
how  intellectual  was  the  &ce  to  which  such  incense  was  paid 
for  years.  Her  forehead  and  eyebrows  are  beaudfiil :  her  eyes 
soft,  though  lively  in  expresdon :  her  features  refined.  She 
was  as  whimsical  in  her  attire  as  in  her  character.  When,  bow- 
ever,  she  chose  to  appear  as  the  graade  dame,  no  one  could  cope 
with  her.  Mis.  Delany  describes  her  at  the  Birth-day, — her 
dress  of  white  satin,  embroidered  with  vine  leaves,  convolvu- 
luses, rose-buds,  shaded  aAer  nature;  but  she,  says  her  friend, 
'  was  10  far  beyond  the  niaster-/«a  if  art  that  one  could  hardly 
think  of  her  clothes— allowing  for  her  age  I  never  saw  so 
beautiful  a  creature' 

Meantime,  Houghton  was  shut  up :  for  its  owner  died 
^^50,000  in  debt,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Horace,  the  second 
Lord  Oiford,  proposed,  on  entering  it  again,  after  keeping  it 
closed  for  some  time,  to  enter  upon  '  new,  and  then  very  un- 
known economy,  for  which  there  was  great  need  :'  thus  Horace 
refers  to  the  changes. 

It  was  in  the  South  Sea  scheme  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had 
realized  a  large  sum  of  money,  by  selling  out  at  the  ri^t  mo- 
ment In  doing  so  he  had  gained  1000  per  cent  But  he  left 
little  to  his  £tmily,'and  at  his  death,  Horace  received  a  legacy 
only  of  ^£5,000,  and  a  thousand  pounds  yeariy,  which  he  was 
to  draw  (for  doing  nothing)  from  the  collector't  place  in  the 
Custom  House ;  the  surplus  to  be  divided  between  his  brother 
Edward  and  himself:  this  provision  was  artenturds  enhanced 
by  some  money  which  came  to  Horace  and  his  brothers  from 
his  uncle  Captain  Shorter's  property;  but  Horace  was  not  at 
this  period  a  rich  man,  and  peihaps  his  not  marrying  was  owing 
to  his  dislike  of  fortune^iunting,  or  to  his  dread  of  reAisaL 
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Two  years  after  his  father's  death,  he  took  a  small  house  at 
Twickenham:  the  property  cost  him  nearly  ^14,000;  in  the 
deeds  he  found  that  it  was  called  Strawberry  HilL  He  soon 
commenced  making  considerable  additions  to  the  house — 
which  became  a  sort  of  raree-show  in  the  latter  part  of  the  las^ 
and  until  a  late  period  in  this,  century. 

Twickenham — so  called,  according  to  the  antiquary  Norden, 
because  the  Thames,  as  it  flows  near  it,  seems  fix>m  die  islands 
to  be  divided  into  two  rivers, — had  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
gardens,  when   Horace  Walpole,    the    generalissimo  of    all 
bachelors,  took  Strawberry  Hill.     'Twicknam  is  as  much  as 
Twynam,'  declares  Norden,   'a  place  scytuate  between  two 
rivers.'    So  fertile  a  *  locality  could  not  be  neglected  by  the 
monks  of  old,  the  great  gardeners  and  tillers  of  land  in  ancient 
days ;  and  the  Manor  of  Twickenham  was  consequently  given 
to  the  monks  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  by  King  Edred, 
in  491;  who  piously  inserted  his  anathema  against  any  person 
^whatever  their  rank,  sex,  or  order — who  should  infringe  the 
rights  of  these  holy    men.     '  May  their  memory,'  the  king 
decreed,  with  a  force  worthy  of  the  excommunicator-wholenle, 
Pius  IX.,   *  be  blotted  out  of  the  Book  of  Life ;  may  their 
strength  continually  waste  away,  and  be  there  no  restorative  to 
repair  it  f  nevertheless,  there  were  in  the  time  of  Lysons,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  fruit-gardens  at  Twickenham :  the  soil 
being  a  sandy  loam,  raspberries  grew  plentifully.  Even  so  early 
as  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  Bishop  Corbet's  father  had  a  nuneiy 
garden  at  Twickenham, — so  that  King  Edred's  curse  seems  to 
have  fallen  as  powerlcssly  as  it  may  be  hoped  all  subsequent 
maledictions  may  do. 

In  1698,  one  of  the  Eari  of  Bradford's  coachmen  buOt  m 
small  house  on  a  piece  of  ground,  called  in  old  works,  Straw- 
beny-Hill-Shot ;  lodgings  were  here  let,  and  Colley  Gibber  be- 
came one  of  the  occupants  of  the  place,  and  here  wrote  his 
Comedy  called  *  Refusal ;  or  the  Indies'  Philosophy.'  The 
spot  was  so  greatly  admired  that  Talbot,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
lived  eight  years  in  it,  and  the  Marquis  of  Carnarvon  socoeeded 
him  as  a  terunt :  next  came  Mrs.  Chenevix,  a  Cunoos  toy- 
woman.    She  was  probably  a  French   woman,   lor   Father 
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Courayer — he  who  vainly  endeavoured  to  effect  an  union  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Galilean  churches — lodged  here 
some  time.  Horace  Walpole  bought  up  Mrs.  Chenevin's  leasee 
and  afterwards  the  fee-simple ;  and  henceforth  became  the 
busiest,  if  not  the  happiest,  man  in  a  small  way  in  existence. 

We  DOW  despise  the  poor,  over-omate  miniature  Gothic  style 
(rf  Strawberry  Hill ;  we  do  not  consider  with  what  infinite  pains 
the  structure  was  enlarged  into  its  final  and  well-known  fonn. 
In  the  first  place,  Horace  made  a  tour  to  collect  models  from 
the  chief  cathedral  cities  in  England  ;  but  the  building  required 
twenty-three  years  to  complcle  it.  It  was  begun  in  1753,  and 
finished  in  1776.  Strawberry  Hill  had  one  merit,  everything 
was  in  keeping :  the  internal  decorations,  the  screens,  the 
niches,  the  chimney-pieces,  the  book-shelves,  were  all  Gothic  ; 
and  most  of  these  were  designed  by  Horace  himself;  and,  in- 
deed, the  description  of  Strawberry  Hill  is  too  closely  connected 
with  the  annals  of  his  life  to  be  dissevered  from  his  biography. 
Here  he  gathered  up  his  mental  forces  to  support  and  amuse 
himself  during  a  long  life,  sometimes  darkened  by  spleen,  but 
rarely  by  solitude ;  for  Horace,  with  much  isolation  of  the  heart, 
was,  to  the  world,  a  social  being. 

What  scandal,  what  trifles,  what  important  events,  what  little- 
ness of  mind,  yet  what  stretch  of  intellect  were  henceforth 
issued  by  the  recluse  of  Strawberry,  as  he  plumed  himself  on 
being  styled,  from  that  library  of  '  Strawberry  I'  Let  us  picture 
to  ourselves  the  place,  the  persons— put  on,  if  we  can,  the 
sentiments  and  habits  of  the  retreat ;  look  through  its  loop- 
holes, not  only  on  the  wide  world  beyond,  but  into  the  small 
world  within  i  and  face  the  fine  gendeman  author  in  every 
period  of  his  vaiied  life. 

'  Tlie  Slranbeny  Gat«lle,'  Horace  once  wrote  to  a  fine  and 

— IJtI«d  tady,  'is  •         ''iTTen  of  weeds.'      Such,  however,  was 

'■•  Ihc  case  nd  still  better,  peeresses, — pohticians, 

actress  poet  who  knew  not  where  to  dine, 

cenas  with  dedications' — the  belle  of  the 

he  dci  ,  tlie  antiquary,  and  the  dilettanti, 

I,  «aj  ts,  all  brought  news  to  the  'SUaw- 

cUe  sometimes  witmg  from  a  ' 
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hearts,  to  the  fastidious  wit  who  professed  to  be  a  judge  of  aD 
material  and  immaterial  things — from  a  burlesque  to  an  Essaj 
on  history  or  Philosophy — from  the  construction  of  Mrs.  Che- 
nevix's  last  new  toy  to  the  mechanism  of  a  dock  made  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  lavished  there. 

Suppose  that  it  is  noon-day :  Horace  is  showing  a  party  of 
guests  from  London  over  Strawberry : — enter  we  with  him,  and 
let  us  stand  in  the  great  parlour  before  a  portrait  by  Wright  of 
the  Minister  to  whom  all  courts  bowed.  *  That  is  my  father. 
Sir  Robert,  in  profile,'  and  a  vulgar  face  in  profile  is  always  seen 
at  its  vulgarest ;  and  the  nex-retraussk^  the  coarse  mouth,  the 
double  chin,  are  most  forcibly  exhibited  in  this  limning  by 
Wright ;  who  did  not,  like  Reynolds,  or  like  Lawrence,  cast  a 
nuana  of  gentility  over  every  subject  of  his  pencil  Horace — 
can  we  not  hear  him  in  imagination  ? — is  telling  bis  friends  how 
Sir  Robert  used  to  celebrate  the  day  on  which  he  sent  in  his 
resignation,  as  a  f£te ;  then  he  would  point  out  to  his  visiton  a 
Conversation-piece,  one  of  Reynolds's  earliest  efforts  in  small 
life,  representing  the  second  Eari  of  Edgecumbe,  Selwyn,  and 
Williams  —  all  wits  and  beaux,  and  habiiuis  of  Strawberry. 
CoUey  Gibber,  however,  was  put  in  cold  marble  in  the  ante- 
room ;  a  respect  very  Horatian^  for  no  man  knew  better  how 
to  rank  his  friends  than  the  recluse  of  Strawberry.  He  hurries 
the  lingering  guests  through  the  little  parlour,  the  chimneypicce 
of  which  was  copied  from  the  tomb  of  Ruthall,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, in  Westminster  Abbey.  Yet  how  he  pauses  complacently 
to  enumerate  what  has  been  done  for  him  by  titled  belles :  how 
these  dogs,  modelled  in  terra-cotta,  are  the  production  of  Anne 
Damer ;  a  water-colour  drawing  by  Agnes  Berry ;  a  landscape 
with  gipsies  by  Lady  Di  Beauclerk ; — all  platonically  devoted 
to  our  Horace ;  but  he  dwells  long,  and  his  bright  eyes  are 
lighted  up  as  he  pauses  before  a  case,  looking  as  if  it  contained 
only  a  few  apparently  faded,  of  no^ne-knows-who  (or  by  whom) 
miniatures ;  this  is  a  collection  of  Peter  Oliver's  best  works— 
portraits  of  the  Digby  family. 

How  sadly,  in  referring  to  these  invaluable  pictures,  doei 
one's  mind  revert  to  the  day  when,  before  the  hammer  of 
Robins  had  resounded  in  these  rooms — before  his  transcendcnl 
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doqnence  had  been  heard  at  Strawbeny— Agnes  Strickland 
fc^owed  by  all  eyes,  pondered  over  dtat  group  of  poitniis : 
ho>w,  as  she  slowly  withdrew,  we  of  the  commonalty  icarce 
worthy  to  look,  gadiered  around  the  spot  again,  and  wondered 
at  the  petfect  life,  the  perfect  colouring,  proportion,  and  keep- 
ing of  those  tiny  vestiges  of  a  bygone  generation  1 

Then  Horace — we  fear  it  was  not  dll  his  prioie  was  past^ 
and  a  touch  of  gout  crippled  his  once  acdve  limbs — points  to 
a  picture  of  Ros^  the  gardener  (well  named),  presenting 
Charles  II.  with  a  pine-apple.  Some  may  murmur  a  doubt 
whether  pine-apples  were  cultivated  in  cold  Britain  80  long  since. 
But  Horace  enforces  the  fact;  'the  likeness  of  the  king,'  quoth 
he,  'is  too  marked,  and  his  features  are  too  well  known  to 
doubt  the  fact;'  and  then  he  tells  'how  he  had  received  a  pre- 
sent the  last  Sunday  of  fruit — and  from  whom,' 

They  pause  next  on  Sir  Peter  Lel/s  portrait  of  f  owley — 
next  on  Hogarth's  Sarah  Malcolm,  the  murderess  of  her  mis- 
tress ;  then — and  doubtless,  the  Spinster  ladies  are  in  fault  here 
for  the  delay, — on  Mis.  Darner's  model  of  two  kittens,  pets, 
though,  of  Horace  Walpole's — Tor  he  «4io  loved  few  human 
beings  was,  after  the  fashion  of  bachelors,  foixl  of  cats. 

They  ascend  the  staircase :  the  domestic  adorrmients  merge 
into  the  historic  We  have  Francis  L — not  himself  but  his 
armour :  the  chimneypiece,  too,  is  a  coj^  from  the  tomb-worics 
of  John,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  the  stone- 
work from  that  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  CUrence^  at  Canterbury. 

Stay  awhile:  we  have  not  done  with  sacrilege  yet;  worse 
things  are  to  be  told,  and  we  walk  with  consciences  not  un- 
scathed into  the  Library,  disapproving  in  secret  but  flattering 
vocally.  Here  the  very  spirit  of  Horace  seemed  to  those  who 
visited  Strawberry  before  its  fall  to  breathe  in  every  comer. 
Alas  t  when  we  beheld  that  library,  it  was  half  filled  with  chests 
containing  the  celebrated  MSS.  of  his  letters;  which  were 
bought  by  that  entetpriiing  publisher  of  learned  name^  Richatd 
Bentley,  and  which  have  since  had  adequate  justice  done  diem 
by  first-rate  editors.  There  they  were:  tiie'Strawbeny  Gazette* 
in  full ; — one  glanced  merdy  at  the  yellow  paper,  and  clear,  de- 
cisive hand,  and  then  turned  to  see  what  objects  b^  who  loved 
19— a 
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his  books  so  well,  collected  for  liis  especial  gratification.  Mrs. 
Damer  again  !  how  proud  he  was  of  her  genius— 4ier  beauty, 
her  cousinly  love  for  himself;  the  wise  way  in  irfiich  she  bound 
up  the  woimds  of  her  breaking  heart  when  her  profligate  hus- 
band shot  himself,  by  taking  to  occupation — ^perhaps,  too»  by 
liking  cousin  Horace  indificrently  well  He  put  her  models  for- 
ward in  every  place.  Here  was  her  Osprey  Eagle  in  tem-cocta, 
a  masterly  production ;  there  a  couvre-fire^  or  curfew^  imitated 
and  modelled  by  her.  Then  the  marriage  of  Henry  VI.  figures 
on  the  wall :  near  the  fire  is  a  screen  of  the  firrt  tapestry  ever 
made  in  England,  representing  a  map  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex ; 
a  notion  of  utility  combined  with  ornament,  which  we  see  still 
exhibited  in  the  Sampler  in  old-lashioned,  middle-class  houses ; 
that  poor  posthumous,  base-bom  child  of  the  tiq>estiy,  almost 
defiinct  itself;  and  a  veritable  piece  of  antiquity. 

Still  more  remarkable  in  this  room  was  a  quaint-laced  dock, 
sflver  gilt,  given  by  Henry  VHI.  to  Anne  Boleyn  ;  irfiich  pei^ 
chance,  after  marking  the  moments  of  her  festive  life,  stnick 
unfeelingly  the  hour  of  her  doom. 

But  the  company  are  hurrying  into  a  little  ante-room,  the 
ceiling  of  which  is  studded  with  stars  in  mosaic ;  it  is  therefore 
called  jocularly,  the  '  Star  Chamber;'  and  here  stands  a  cast  of 
the  famous  bust  of  Henry  VII.,  by  Toiregiano,  mtended  for 
the  tomb  of  that  sad-faced,  long-visaged  monarch,  who  always 
looks  as  if  royalty  had  disagreed  with  him. 

Next  we  enter  the  Holbein  Chamber.  Horace  hated  bishops 
and  archbishops,  and  all  the  hierarchy;  3ret  here  again  we  be- 
hold another  prelatical  chimneypiece — a  friese  taken  from  the 
tomb  dL  Archbishop  Warham,  at  Canterbury.  And  here;  in 
addition  to  Holbein's  picture  of  Mary  Tudor,  Duchess  of  Suf- 
folk, and  of  her  third  husband  Adrian  Stokes,  are  Vertue^s 
copies  of  Holbein,  drawings  of  that  great  master's  pictures  in 
Buckingham  House:  enough — let  us  hasten  into  the  LoQg 
Gallery.  Those  who  remember  Sir  Samuel  Merrick  and  his 
Gallery  at  Goodrich  Court  will  have  traced  in  his  curious,  some- 
what gew-gaw  collections  of  armour,  antiquities,  laded  portrait^ 
and  mock  horMS,  much  kA  the  taste  and  turn  kA  mind  that  ex- 
isted in  Horace  Walpole. 
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The  galleiy,  which  all  who  recollect  the  sale  at  Strawbeny 
Hill  must  icmeniber  irith  peculiar  interest,  sounded  well  on 
paper.  It  was  56  feet  lon^  17  high,  and  13  iride;  yet  was 
neither  long  enough,  hi^  enou^^  nor  wide  enough  to  insjnre 
the  indefinable  >entiment  by  which  we  aclnoiriedge  vastness. 
We  beheld  it  the  scene  of  George  Robins's  triumphs — crowded 
to  excess.  Here  strolled  Lord  John  Russell ;  there,  with  heavy 
tread,  walked  Daniel  O'CooneU.  Hallam,  placid,  kindly,  gentle 
— the  prince  of  book-wonns — moved  quickly  through  the  tomds, 
pausing  to  raise  a  glance  to  the  cdling — copied  from  one  of 
the  side  aisles  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapd — ^but  the  fretwork  is  {pit, 
and  there  u  ipOHase  about  the  Gothic  irtiidi  diaappcnnts  all 
good  judges. 

But  when  Horace  conducted  his  courtly  guests  into  this  his 
mind-vaunted  vaulted  galleiy,  he  had  stsnctimes  George  Selwyn 
at  his  side;  or  Gray — or,  in  his  old  age,  'my  niecev  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,'  leaned  on  his  aim.  What  strange  as- 
sociations, what  brilliant  company  I — the  associations  can  never 
be  recalled  there  again ;  nor  the  company  reassembled.  The 
galleiy,  like  everything  else,  has  perished  under  the  pressure  of 
debt  He  who  was  so  particular,  too,  as  to  the  number  of  those 
who  were  admitted  to  see  his  house — he  who  stipulated  that 
four  peraons  only  should  compose  a  party,  and  one  party  alone 
be  shown  over  each  day — how  would  he  have  bome  the  crisis, 
could  he  have  foreseen  it,  when  Robins  became,  for  the  time, 
his  successor,  and  was  the  temporary  lord  of  Strawberry ;  the 
dusty,  ruthless,  wondering,  depreciating  mob  of  brokers  — 
the  respectable  host  of  publishers — the  starving  army  of  martyrs, 
the  authors — the  fine  ladies,  who  saw  nothing  thoe  comparable 
to  Howell  and  James's — the  antiquaries,  fishing  out  suspicious 
antiquities — the  painters,  damorous  over  Knellei's  profile  of 
Mis.  Bariy — ^die  virtuous  indignant  inodicts^  as  they  passed  by 
the  portraits  <^  the  Ducbcn  de  la  Valli^  and  of  Ninon  de 
I'Endos,  and  remarked,  or  at  all  events  they  migU  have  re- 
marked, that>the  company  on  tiie  floor  was  scarcely  much  more 
respectable  than  the  company  on  the  walls — the  bshionablea, 
irtto  herded  blether,  impdled  by  cast^  that  frce-masoniy  of 
fodai  life,  enter  the  Deaiicleik  dOMt  to  ]oA  am  Lady  Dft 
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s<  cnc.1  from  ilic  *  Mysterious  Motiicr' — the  j>Liyers  and  drama- 
tists, finally,  who  crowded  round  Hogarth's  sketch  of  his  '  Beg- 
gars' Opera,'  with  portraits,  and  gazed  on  Davison's  likenew  of 
Mrs.  Clive . — how  could  poor  Horace  have  tolerated  the  somid 
ci  their  irreverent  remarks,  the  dust  of  their  shoes,  the  degiadip 
tion  of  their  fancying  that  they  might  doubt  his  spurious-looking 
antiquities,  or  condemn  his  improper-looking  ladies  on  their 
canvas  ?    How,  indeed,  could  he  ?    For  those  parlours,  that 
library,  were  peopled  in  his  days  with  all  those  idio  could  en- 
hance his  pleasures,  or  add  to  their  own,  by  their  presence. 
When  Poverty  stole  in  there,  it  was    irradiated  by  Genius. 
When  painters  hovered  beneath  the   fretted  ceiling  of  that 
library,  it  was  to  thank  the  oracle  of  the  day,  not  always  ibr 
large    orders,    but   for   powerful   recommendations.      When 
actresses  trod  the  Star  Chamber,  it  was  as  modest  firiends,  not 
as  audacious  critics  on  Horace,  his  house,  and  his  pictures. 

Before  we  call  up  the  spirits  that  were  familiar  at  Stnwbeny 
— ere  we  pass  through  the  garden-gate,  the  piers  of  which  were 
copied  from  the  tomb  of  Bishop  William  de  Luda,  in  Ely  Ca- 
thedral— let  us  glance  at  the  chapel,  and  then  a  woid  or  two 
about  Walpole's  neighbours  and  anent  Twickenham. 

The  front  of  the  chapel  was  copied  from  Bishop  Audky^s 
tomb  at  Salisbury.  Four  panels  of  wood,  taken  from  the  Abbey 
of  St  Edmund's  Bury,  displayed  the  portraits  of  Cardinal  Bean- 
fort,  of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  of  Archbishop 
Kemp.    So  much  for  the  English  church. 

Next  was  seen  a  magnificent  shrine  in  mosaic,  from  the 
church  of  St  Mary  Maggiore,  in  Rome.  This  was  the  woA  of 
the  noted  Peter  Cavalini,  who  constructed  the  tomb  of  Edwaid 
the  Confessor  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  shnne  had  figured 
over  the  sepulchre  of  four  martyrs,  who  rested  between  it  in 
1157 :  then  the  principal  window  in  the  chapel  was  bcoai^ 
from  Bexhill  in  Sussex ;  and  displayed  portraits  of  Henry  IIL 
and  his  queen. 

It  was  not  every  day  that  gay  visitors  travelled  down  the 
dusty  roads  from  London  to  visit  the  recluse  at  Stnwbeny: 
but  Horace  wanted  them  not,  for  he  had  neighboun^  In  hii 
youth  he  had  owned  for  his  playfellow  the  ever  witty*  the 
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codous,  the  aU-fosdnadng  Lady  Maiy  Wortlcy  Montagu.  'She 
was,'  he  wrote,  '  a  playfellow  of  mine  when  we  were  children. 
She  was  always  a.  dirty  little  thing.  This  habit  continued  with 
her.  When  at  Florence  the  Grand  Duke  gave  her  apartments 
in  his  palace.  One  room  sufiicecl  for  ereiything;  and  when 
she  went  away,  the  steadi  was  so  strong  that  they  were  obliged 
to  fumigate  the  chamber  with  vinegar  for  a  wedc' 

Let  not  the  scandal  be  impliddy  credited.  Lady  Maiy, 
diity  or  clean,  resided  occa»onally,  however,  at  Twickenham. 
When  the  admirable  Lysons  composed  his  '  Environs  of  Lon- 
don,' Horace  Walpole  was  still  living — it  was  in  1795 — to 
point  out  to  him  the  house  in  which  his  brilliant  acquaintance 
lived.  It  was  then  inhabited  by  Dr.  Morton.  The  profligate 
and  clever  Duke  of  Wharton  lived  also  at  Twickenham. 

Marble  Hill  was  built  by  George  U.,  for  the  countess  of 
Suffolk,  and  Heniy,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  the  architect  Of 
later  years,  the  beautiful  and  injured  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  might  be 
seen  traversing  the  greensward,  which  was  laved  by  the  then 
pellucid  waters  of  the  Thames.  The  parish  of  Twickenham, 
in  fact,  was  noted  for  the  numerous  characters  who  havc^  at 
various  times,  lived  in  it :  Robert  Boyle,  the  great  philosopher; 
James  Craggs,  Secretary  of  State ;  Lord  George  Germaine ; 
Lord  Bute — are  strangely  mixed  up  with  the  old  memories 
which  circle  around  Twickenham,  to  say  nothing  of  its  beings 
in  after  years,  the  abode  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  now,  of  his 
accomplished  son. 

One  dark  figure  in  the  background  of  society  haunts  us  also: 
Lady  Macclesfield,  the  cruel  mother  of  Savage,  polluted  Twick- 
enham by  her  evil  presence. 

Let  us  not  dwell  on  her  name,  but  recall,  with  somewhat  of 
pridc^  that  the  names  of  that  knot  of  accomplished,  intellectoal 
women,  who  composed  die  neighbouriiood  of  Strawberry,  were 
all  English ;  those  who  loved  to  revel  in  all  its  charms  cS  so- 
ciety and  intellect  were  our  jusdy-prized  countrywomen. 

Foremost  in  the  bright  constellation  wis  Anne  Seymoitr 
Conway,  too  soon  married  to  the  Hon.  John  Damer.  She  waf 
one  of  the  loveliest,  tiie  most  entetprizin^  and  the  most  gpfted 
women  of  her  time — thir^-one  years  yotn^er  dun  Honoc^ 
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having  been  bom  m  1748.    He  doubtless  liked  her  the  more 
that  no  ridicule  could  attach  to  his  partiality,  which  was  thai 
of  a  father  to  a  daughter,  insofar  as  r^arded  his  young  cousin. 
She  belonged  to  a  family  dear  to  him,  being  the  daughter  of 
Field  Marshal  Henry  Se]rmour  Conway :  then  she  was  beauti- 
ful, witty,  a  courageous  politician,  a  heroine,  fearless  of  losing 
caste,  by  aspiring  to  be  an  artist    She  was,  in  truth,  of  our  own 
time  raUier  than  of  that     The  works  which  she  left  at  Straw* 
berry  are  scattered ;  and  if  still  traceable,  are  probably  in  many 
instances  scarcely  valued.     But  in  that  lovely  spot,  hallowed 
by  the  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  lived  there  in  some 
humble   capacity — say  maid,  say  companion — in  Gu/s  Cliff 
House,  near  Warwick — ^noble  traces  of  Anne  Damer's  genius 
are  extant :  busts  of  the  majestic  Sally  Siddons ;  of  Nature's 
aristocrat,  John  Kemble ;  of  his  brother  Charles— arrest  many 
a  look,  call  up  many  a  thought  of  Anne  Darner  and  her  gifts : 
her  intelligence,. her  warmth  of  heart,  her  beauty,  her  associates. 
Of  her  powers  Horace  Walpole  had  the  highest  opinion.    '  If 
they  come  to  Florence,'  he  wrote,  speaking  of  Mn.  Damer't 
going  to  Italy  for  the  winter,  '  the  great  duke  should  beg  Mrs. 
Darner  to  give  him  something  of  her  statuary ;  and  it  would  be 
a  greater  curiosity  than  anything  in  his  Chamber  of  PainteiSL 
She  has  executed  several  marvels  since  you  saw  her;  and  has 
lately  carved  two  colossal  heads  for  the  bridge  at  Henley,  which 
is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  next  to  the  Ponte  di  Triniti 
and  was  principally  designed  by  her  father,  General  Conway." 

No  wonder  that  he  left  to  this  accomplished  relative  the  pri- 
vilege of  living,  after  his  death,  at  Strawberry  Hill,  of  whidi 
she  took  possession  in  1797.  and  where  she  remained  twentjr 
yean ;  giving  it  up,  in  1828,  to  Ixnd  Waldegrave. 

She  was,  as  we  have  said,  before  her  time  in  her  appreciation  of 
what  was  noble  and  superior,  in  preference  to  that  which  gives 
to  caste  alone,  its  supremacy.  During  her  last  years  she  bnvdjr 
espoused  an  unfashionable  cause;  and  disregarding  the  OOD- 
tempt  of  the  lofty,  became  the  champion  of  the  injured  and 
unhappy  Caroline  of  Brunswick. 

From  his  retreat  at  Strawberry,  Horace  Walpole  heaid  iD 
that  befel  the  object  of  his  flame,  Lady  Sophia  Fennoc    His 
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letters  present  from  time  to  time  such  passages  as  these;  Ladj 
Pomfrety  whom  he  detested,  being  always  the  object  of  his 
satire: — 

'There  is  not  the  least  news;  but  that  my  Lord  Cartcrefs 
wedding  has  been  deferred  on  Lady  Sophia's  (Ferm(»'s)  falling 
dangerously  ill  of  a  scarlet  fever;  but  they  say  it  is  to  be  next 
Saturday.  She  is  to  have  £ifioo  a  year  jointure  ^400  pin* 
money,  and  ;^3,ooo  of  jewds.  Carteret  says  he  does  not  intend 
to  many  the  mother  (Lady  Pomfret)  and  die  whole  fiunily. 
What  do  you  think  my  Lady  intends?' 

Lord  Carteret,  who  was  the  object  of  Lady  Pomfret's  suc- 
cessful generalship,  was  at  this  period,  1744,  fifty-four  years  of 
age,  having  been  bom  in  1690.  He  was  the  son  of  Geoige^ 
Lord  Carteret,  by  Grace,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Bath,  dL 
the  line  of  Granville — a  title  which  became  eventually  his.  The 
fair  Sophia,  in  marrying  him,  espoused  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
attributes.  In  person,  Horace  Walpole,  after  the  grave  had 
closed  over  one  whom  he  probably  envied,  thus  describes 
him: — 

•  Commanding  beauty,  smoothed  by  cfaeecfiil  gmoe; 
Snt  on  each  open  feature  of  his  fiioe. 
Bokl  was  his  language,  rapid,  glowing,  ftxoog; 
And  science  flovml  spontaneous  from  his  tongne : 
A  genius  seizing  systems,  slighting  rules. 
And  void  of  goO,  with  boundless  soom  of  ibolt.* 

After  having  been  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Carteret  attended 
his  royal  master  in  the  campaign,  during  which  the  Battle  of 
Dcttingen  was  fought  He  now  held  the  reins  of  government 
in  his  own  hands  as  premier.  Lord  Chesterfield  has  described 
him  as  possessing  quick  precision,  nice  decision,  and  unbounded 
presumption.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  used  to  say  of  him  that 
he  was  a  '  man  who  never  doubted' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  we  find  the  sacrifice  of  the  young  and 
lovely  Sophia  completed  Ambition  was  the  characteristic  of 
her  family :  and  she  went,  not  unwillingly,  to  the  altar.  The 
whole  afiair  is  too  amusingly  told  to  be  given  in  other  language 
dian  that  of  Horace : — 

'  I  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  of  news,'  he  writes  to  Honoe 
Mann,  '  but  it  would  not  be  what  you  would  expect    It  is  not 
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of  battles,  sieges,  and  declarations  of  war;  nor  of  invasion^  in- 
surrections and  addresses :  it  is  the  god  of  love,  not  he  of  war, 
who  reigns  in  the  newspapers.  The  town  has  made  up  a  list 
of  six-and-thirty  weddings,  which  I  shall  not  catalogue  to  you. 
But  the  chief  entertainment  has  been  the  nuptials  of  our  great 
Quixote  (Carteret)  and  the  fair  Sophia.  On  the  point  of  matri- 
mony, she  fell  ill  of  a  scarlet  fever,  and  was  given  over,  while  he 
had  the  gout,but  heroically  sent  her  word,  that  if  she  was  well,  he 
wculd  be  well.  They  corresponded  every  day,  and  he  used  to 
plague  the  cabinet  council  with  reading  her  letters  to  them. 
Last  night  they  were  married ;  and  as  all  he  does  must  have  a 
particular  air  in  it,  they  supped  at  Lord  Pomfret's.  At  twelve. 
Lady  Granville  (his  mother)  and  all  his  family  went  to  bed,  but 
the  porter :  then  my  lord  went  home,  and  n^'aited  for  her  in  the 
lodge.  She  came  alone,  in  a  hackney  chair,  met  him  in  the 
hall,  and  was  led  up  the  back  stairs  to  bed.  What  is  ridiculously 
lucky  is,  that  Lord  Lincoln  goes  into  waiting  to^y,  and  will 
be  to  present  her  1* 

The  event  was  succeeded  by  a  great  ball  at  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond's,  in  honour  of  the  bride,  Lady  Carteret  paying  her 
ladyship  the  '  highest  honours,*  which  she  received  in  the  '  highest 
state.'  '  I  have  seen  her,*  adds  Horace,  '  but  once,  and  found 
her  just  what  I  expected,  trh  grande  dame,  full  of  herself,  and 
yet  not  n-ith  an  air  of  happiness.  She  looks  ill,  and  is  grown 
lean,  but  is  still  the  finest  figure  in  the  world.  The  mother 
(I^dy  Pomfrct)  is  not  so  exalted  as  I  expected ;  I  fancy  Car- 
teret has  keiit  liis  resolution,  and  does  not  marry  her  too.* 

Whilst  this  game  was  being  played  out,  one  of  Wal pole's 
most  valued  neighbours.  Pope,  was  dying  of  dropsy,  and  every 
evening  a  gentle  delirium  possessed  him.  Again  does  Horace 
return  to  the  theme,  ever  in  his  thoughts — the  Carterets :  again 
does  he  recount  their  triumphs  and  their  follies. 

'  I  will  not  fair — still  to  Horace  Mann — 'to  make  your  com- 
pliments to  the  Pomfrets  and  Carterets.  I  see  them  seldom, 
but  I  am  in  favour ;  so  I  conclude,  for  my  Lady  Pomfret  tdd 
me  the  other  night  that  I  said  better  things  than  anybody.  I 
was  with  them  all  at  a  subscription  ball  at  Ranelagh  last  week, 
which  my  Lady  Carteret  thought  proper  to  look  upon  as  given 
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to  ber,  and  thanlced  the  gentlemen,  who  were  not  quite  so  wdl 
pleased  at  her  condescending  to  take  it  to  heiscl£  I  did  the 
honours  of  all  her  dress.  "How  charming  your  ladyship's 
cross  is!  I  am  sure  the  design  was  your  own  I" — "No,  indeed; 
my  lord  sent  it  me  just  as  it  is."  Then  as  much  to  die  mother. 
Do  you  wonder  I  say  better  things  than  anybody?' 

But  these  brilliant  scenes  were  soon  mournfully  ended.  Lady 
Sophia,  the  baugh^,  the  idolized,  the  Juno  of  that  gay  drd^ 
was  suddenly  canied  off  by  a  fever.  With  zeal  feeting  Hence 
dius  tells  the  tale : — 

'  Before  I  tallt  of  any  public  news,  I  must  tell  yoti  ■what  you 
will  be  veiy  sony  for.  Lady  Granville  (Ixdy  Sophia  Fennor) 
is  dead.  She  haid  a  fever  for  six  weeks  before  her  lying-in,  and 
could  never  get  it  off.  Last  Saturday  they  called  in  another 
physician.  Dr.  Oliver.  On  Monday  he  pronounced  her  out  of 
danger ;  about  seven  in  the  evening,  as  I^y  Pomfret  and  Lady 
Charlotte  (Fermor)  were  sitting  by  her,  the  first  notice  they  had 
of  her  immediate  danger  was  her  sighing  and  saying,  "I  fed 
death  come  veiy  fast  upon  me!"  She  repeated  the  same  words 
frequently,  remained  perfectly  in  her  senses  and  calm,  and  died 
about  eleven  at  nighL  It  is  very  shocking  for  anybody  so 
young,  so  handsome,  so  arrived  at  the  height  of  h^pines^  to 
be  so  quickly  snatched  away.' 

So  vanished  one  of  the  brightest  stars  of  the  court.  TTie 
same  autumn  (1745)  was  the  epoch  of  a  great  event;  die 
marching  of  Ch?rles  Edward  into  England.  ^Vhilst  the  Dulce 
of  Cumberland  was  preparing  to  head  the  troops  to  oppose 
him,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  inviting  a  party  to  supper,  die 
niiun  feature  of  which  was  the  citadel  of  Carlisle  in  sugar,  the 
company  all  besieging  it  with  sugar-plums.  It  would,  indeed, 
as  Walpole  declared,  be  impossible  to  relate  all  the  CaliguHsms 
of  this  effeminate,  absurd  prince.  But  buffoonery  and  eccen- 
tricity were  the  order  of  the  day.  'A  ridiculous  thing  h^ 
pened,'  Horace  writes,  'when  the  princess  saw  company  after 
her  confinemenL  The  new-bom  babe  was  shown  in  ■  mighty 
pretty  cradle,  designed  by  Kent,  under  a  canopy  ia  the  great 
drawing-room.  Sir  William  Stanhope  went  to  look  at  it  Mrs. 
Herbert,  the  governess,  advanced  to  nnmantle  it     He  latd. 
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"In  wax,  I  suppose?"  "Sir?"  "In  wax,  madam?"  "The 
young  prince,  sir?"  "Yes,  in  wax,  I  suppose?"  This  is  his 
odd  humour.  AVheii  he  went  to  see  the  duke  at  his  birth,  he 
said,  "  Lord,  it  sees  T ' 

The  recluse  of  Strawberry  was  soon  consoled  by  hearing 
that  the  rebeb  were  driven  back  from  Derby,  where  they  had 
penetrated,  and  where  the  remembrance  of  the  then  gay,  san- 
guine, brave  young  Chevalier  long  lingered  among  the  old  in- 
habitants. One  of  the  last  traces  of  his  short-lived  possession 
of  the  town  is  gone :  very  recently,  Exeter  House,  where  he 
lodged  and  where  he  received  his  adherents,  has  been  puOed 
down ;  the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  with  its  court  and  gar- 
den— somewhat  in  appearace  like  an  old  French  hotel — being 
too  valuable  for  the  relic  of  bygone  times  to  be  spared.  The 
panelled  chambers,  the  fine  staircase,  certain  pictures  one  by 
Wright  of  Derby,  of  him— one  of  Miss  Walkinshaw — have  aD 
disappeared. 

Of  the  capture,  the  trial,  the  death  of  his  adherents,  Horace 
Walpole  has  left  the  most  graphic  and  therefore  touching  ac- 
count that  has  been  given ;  whilst  he  calls  a  '  rebellion  on  the 
defensive'  a  'despicable  affair.'  Humane,  he  reverted  with 
honor  to  the  atrocities  of  General  Hawley, '  the  Chief  Justice^* 
as  he  was  designated,  who  had  a  'passion  for  frequent  and 
sudden  executions.'  When  this  savage  commander  gained  in- 
telligence of  a  French  spy  coming  over,  he  displayed  htm  at 
once  before  the  anny  on  a  gallows,  dangling  in  his  mulT  and 
boots.  When  one  of  the  surgeons  begged  for  the  body  of  a 
deserter  to  dissect,  '  Well,'  said  the  wretch,  '  but  you  must  let 
me  have  the  skeleton  to  hang  up  in  the  guard-room.'  Such  was 
the  temper  of  the  times ;  vice,  childishness,  levity  at  court,  bra- 
tality  m  the  camp,  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Honcc,  even 
Horace,  worldly  in  all,  indifferent  as  to  good  and  bad,  seems  lo 
have  been  heart  sick.  His  brother's  matrimonial  infidelity  vexed 
him  also  sorely.  Lady  Orford,  '  tired,'  as  he  expresses  it,  of 
'  sublunary  affairs,'  was  trying  to  come  to  an  anmngement  with 
her  husband,  from  whom  she  had  been  long  scpaiatcd;  the 
price  was  to  be,  he  fancied,  ^^2,000  a  year.  Meantime,  daring 
the  convulsive  state  of  political  affairs,  he  interested 
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continually  m  the  improvement  of  Strawbeny  Hill  There  wu 
atival  building,  Mr.  Bateman's  Monuterjr,  at  Old  Windsor, 
which  is  said  to  have  had  more  unifiHmi^  of  dcngn  than 
Strawbeny  Hill.  Horace  used  indeed  to  call  the  house  of 
which  he  became  so  proud  a  paper  house ;  the  walls  were  at 
fiist  so  sli^t,  and  the  roof  so  insecnie  in  h^vy  rains.  Nerer- 
thdess,  his  days  were  passed  as  peacefiilly  there  as  the  prema* 
ture  inSrmities  which  came  upon  him  would  penait 

From  the  age  of  twcoty^ve  his  fingen  were  enlaiged  and 
defonned  by  chalk-stone^  iriiich  were  discharged  twice  a  year. 
'  I  can  chalk  up  a  score  with  more  tai»dity  than  any  man  in 
England,'  was  his  melancholy  jest  He  had  now  adopted  as 
a  necessity  a  strict  temperance:  he  sat  up  very  lat^  nther 
writing  or  conversing  yet  always  breakfiuted  at  moe  o'clock. 
After  the  death  of  Madame  du  Defiand,  a  little  fat  deg, 
scarcely  able  to  move  for  age  and  size — her  legacy — used  to 
proclaim  his  approach  by  barking.  The  little  favourite  was 
placed  beside  him  on  a  soia ;  a  tea-lcettle,  stand,  and  heater 
were  brought  in,  and  he  drank  two  or  three  cups  of  tea  out  of 
the  finest  and  most  precious  china  of  Japan— that  of  a  pure 
white.  He  breakfasted  with  an  appetite,  feeding  from  his  b^le 
the  litde  dog  and  his  pet  squiirels. 

Dinner  at  Strawbeny  Hill  was  usually  served  up  in  the 
small  parlour  in  winter,  the  large  dining-room  being  reserved 
for  large  parties.  As  age  drew  on,  he  was  supported  down  stairs 
by  his  valet ;  and  then,  says  the  compiler  of  Walpoliana,  '  he 
ate  most  moderately  of  chicken,  pheasant  or  any  light  food. 
Fastiy  he  disliked,  as  difficult  of  digestion,  though  he  would 
taste  a  moisel  of  venison-pie.  Never  but  once,  that  he  diank 
two  glasses  of  white  wine,  did  the  editor  see  him  taste  any 
liquor,  except  ice-water.  A  pail  of  ice  was  placed  under  the 
Uble,  in  which  stood  a  decanter  of  water,  frnn  which  he  sup- 
plied himself  with  his  favourite  beverage.' 

No  wine  was  drunk  after  dinner,  when  the  host  of  Straw- 
berry Hill  called  instantly  to  some  cme  to  ring  the  bdl  for  coffee. 
It  was  served  upstairs,  and  there,  adds  die  same  writer,  'he 
would  pass  about  five  o'clock,  and  generally  resuming  hit  [dace 
on  tfaeso&,  wotdd  ait  till  two  in  die  morning,  in  miKcQaneoos 
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chit-chat,  full  of  singular  anecdotes,  strokes  of  wit,  and  acate 
observations,  occasionally  sending  for  books,  or  curiosities,  or 
passing  to  the  library,  as  any  reference  happened  to  arise  in 
conversation.  After  his  coffee,  he  tasted  nothing;  but  the 
snuff-box  of  tabiu  ifetrmmSf  from  Fribourg's,  was  not  foigotten, 
and  was  replenished  from  a  canister  lodged  in  an  ancient  marble 
urn  of  great  thickness,  i^ch  stood  in  the  window  seat,  and 
served  to  secure  its  moisture  and  rich  flavour.' 

In  spite  of  all  his  infirmities,  Horace  Walpole  took  no  care 
of  his  health,  as  far  as  out-door  exercise  was  concerned. 
His  friends  beheld  him  with  horror  go  out  on  a  dewy  day :  he 
would  even  step  out  in  his  slippers.  In  his  own  grounds  he 
never  wore  a  hat :  he  used  to  say,  that  on  his  first  visit  to  Paris 
he  was  ashamed  of  his  effeminacy,  when  he  saw  every  meagre 
little  Frenchman  whom  he  could  have  knocked  down  in  a 
breath  walking  without  a  hat,  which  he  could  not  do  without  a 
certainty  of  taking  the  disease  which  the  Germans  say  is  ende- 
mical  in  England,  and  which  they  call  to  catch  cold.  The  first 
trial,  he  used  to  tell  his  fiiends,  cost  him  a  fever,  but  he  got 
over  it  Draughts  of  air,  damp  rooms,  windows  open  at  his 
back,  became  matters  of  indifference  to  him  after  once  getting 
through  the  hardening  process.  He  used  even  to  be  vexed  at 
the  officious  solicitude  of  friends  on  this  point,  and  with 
half  a  smile  would  say,  '  My  back  is  the  same  as  my  lace,  and 
my  neck  is  like  my  nose.'  He  regarded  his  favourite  iced- 
water  as  a  preservative  to  his  stomach,  which,  he  said,  would 
last  longer  than  his  bones.  He  did  not  take  into  account  that 
the  stomach  is  usually  the  seat  of  disease. 

One  naturally  inquires  why  the  amiable  recluse  never,  in  his 
best  days,  thought  of  marriage  :  a  difficult  question  to  be  an* 
swered.  In  men  of  that  period,  a  dissolute  life,  an  unhappjr 
connection,  too  frequendy  explained  the  problem.  In  the  case 
before  us  no  such  explanation  can  be  offered.  Horace  Walpole 
had  many  votaries,  nuny  friends,  several  favourites,  but  no 
known  mistress.  The  marks  of  the  old  bachelor  fastened  early 
on  him,  more  especially  after  he  began  to  be  governed  by  hb 
valet  dc  chambre.  The  notable  personage  who  ruled  over  tiie 
pliant  Horace  was  a  Swiss,  named  Colomb.    This 
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tyrant  was  despotic ;  if  Horace  wanted  a  tree  to  be  feUed, 
Colomb  opposed  it,  and  the  master  yielded.  Servants,  in  those 
days,  were  intrinsically  the  same  as  in  onis,  but  they  differed  in 
manner.  The  old  familiarity  had  not  gone  out,  but  existed  as 
it  still  does  among  the  French.  Those  who  recollect  Dr.  Pair 
will  remember  how  stem  a  rule  his  factotum  Sam  exercised  over 
him.  Sam  put  down  yrbMt  wine  he  chose,  nay,  almost  invited 
the  guests;  at  all  events,  be  had  his  favourites  amnig  them. 
And  in  the  same  way  as  Sam  ruled  at  Hatton,  Colomb  was,  dt 
/ado,  the  master  of  Strawberry  Hill.  . 

With  all  its  defects,  the  little  'pUytiiing  house'  as  Horace 
Walpole  called  it,  must  have  been  a  charming  house  to  visit  in. 
First,  there  was  the  host  '  His  engaging  manners,'  writes  the 
editor  of  Walpoliana,  '  and  gentle,  endearing  aSdnlity  to  his 
friends,  exceed  all  praise.  Not  the  smallest  hauteur,  or  con- 
sciousness of  rank  or  talent,  appeared  in  his  ^miliar  confer- 
ences ;  and  he  was  ever  eager  to  dissipate  any  constraint  that 
might  occur,  as  imposing  a  constraint  upon  himself,  and  know- 
ing that  any  such  chain  enfeebles  and  almost  annihilates  the 
mental  poweis.  Endued  with  exquisite  sensibility,  his  wit  never 
gave  the  smallest  wound,  even  to  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the 
world,  or  the  most  morbid  hypochondriac  bashfulness.' 

He  had,  in  fact,  no  excuse  for  being  dolefiil  or  morbid.  How 
many  resources  were  his  I  what  an  even  destiny  1  what  pros- 
perous fortunes  I  what  learned  luxury  he  revelled  in  I  he  was 
enabled  to  '  pick  up  all  the  roses  of  science,  and  to  leave  the 
thoms  behind.'  To  how  few  of  the  gifted  have  the  means  of 
gratification  been  permitted  I  to  how  many  has  hard  woA  been 
allotted  1  Then,  when  genius  has  been  endowed  with  rank, 
with  wealth,  how  often  it  has  been  degraded  by  excess  1 
Rochester's  passions  ran  riot  m  one  century :  BeckfonFs  gifts 
were  polluted  by  his  vices  in  another — signal  landmaifcs  of 
each  age.  But  Horace  Walpole  was  pruden^  decorous,  even 
respectable :  no  elevated  aspirations,  no  benevolent  views  en- 
nobled under  the  fe/Uase  of  his  nature.  He  had  neither  genius 
nor  romance :  he  was  even  devoid  of  sentiment ;  but  he  was 
social  to  all,  neighbouriy  to  many,  and  attached  to  scnae  of  lus 
fellow-CTcatures, 
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The  'prettiest  bauble'  possible,  as  he  called  Stiawbeirf 
Hill,  'set  iD  enamelled  meadows  in  filigree  hedges,'  was  sor- 
rounded  by  'dowageis  as  plenty  as  flounders;*  such  was  Wal- 
pole*s  assertion.  As  he  sat  in  his  library,  scented  by  caiawmy, 
heliotropes,  or  pots  of  tuberose,  or  orange-trees  in  flower, 
certain  dames  would  look  in  upon  him,  sometimes  mafgriAd/ 
sometimes  to  his  bachelor  heart's  content 

*  Thank  God  P  he  wrote  to  his  cousin  Conway,  'the  Thames 
is  between  me  and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  V  Walpole^t 
dislike  to  his  fair  neighbour  may  partly  have  originated  in  the 
circumstance  of  her  birth,  and  her  grace's  presuming  to  plume 
herself  on  what  he  deemed  an  unimportant  distinction.  Catfae- 
line  Hyde,  Duchess  of  Queensbeny,  was  the  great-grand- 
dau^ter  of  the  famous  Lord  Clarendon,  and  the  great-niece  of 
Anne,  Duchess  of  York.  Prior  had  in  her  youth  otlebrated  her 
in  the  'Female  Phaeton,'  as  'Kitty:'  in  his  verse  he  begs 
Phaeton  to  give  Kitty  the  chariot,  if  but  for  a  day. 

In  reference  to  this,  Horace  Walpole,  in  the  days  of  his  ad- 
miration of  her  grace,  had  made  the  following  impromptu  : — 

'  On  seeing  the  Duchess  of  Queensbeny  walk  at  the  funeral 
of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, — 

*  To  many  a  Kittr,  Love  his  car 

Would  for  a  <uy  ens*C'B : 
Bat  Prior*!  Kilty,  ever  fair. 
ObUined  it  for  an  afe.' 

It  was  Kitty  who  took  Gay  under  her  patronage,  who  resented 
the  prohibition  of  the  '  Beggar's  Opera,'  remonstrated  with  the 
king  and  queen,  and  was  thereupon  forbidden  the  court  She 
carried  the  poet  to  her  house.  She  may  have  been  ridiculous 
but  she  had  a  warm,  generous  heart  *  I  am  now,'  Gay  wrote 
to  Swift  in  1719,  'in  the  Duke  of  Queensbenys  houses  and 
have  been  so  ever  since  I  left  Hampstead ;  where  I  was  carried 
at  a  time  that  it  was  thought  I  could  not  live  a  day.  I  most 
acquaint  you  (because  I  know  it  will  please  you)  that  during  mf 
sickness  I  had  many  of  the  kindest  proofs  of  friendship^  particu- 
larly from  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry ;  who^  if  I 
had  been  their  nearest  relation  and  dearest  friend,  coald  not 
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bave  treated  me  with  more  constant  attendance  dien,  and  th^ 
continue  the  same  to  me  now.' 

The  duchess  appears  to  have  been  one  of  thos<!  irilful, 
eccentric,  spoiled  children,  whom  the  world  at  once  worships 
and  ridicules :  next  to  the  Countess  of  Pomfret,  she  was  Horace 
Walpole's  pet  aversion.  She  was  well  described  as  being  'very 
devei,  very  whimsical,  and  just  not  mad'  Some  of  Walpole's 
touches  are  strongly  confirmatory  of  this  detcriptioiL  For 
instance,  her  grace  fpvcs  a  ball,  orders  evety  one  to  come  at 
six,  to  sup  at  twelve,  and  go  away  directly  after :  opens  die  ball 
herself  with  a  minuet  To  this  ball  she  sends  strange  invi- 
tations; 'yet,'  says  Horace,  'except  these  flights,  the  only 
extraordinary  thing  the  duchess  did  was  to  do  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, for  I  do  not  call  it  very  mad  that  some  pique  b^pen- 
ing  between  her  and  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  the  latter  had  this 
distich  sent  to  her: — 


'I  do  not  know  whether  what  I  am  going  to  tell  yon  did  not 
border  a  little  upon  Moorfields.  The  gallery  where  diey  danced 
was  v«y  cold.  Lord  Lorn,  George  Selwyn,  and  I  retired  into 
a  little  room,  and  sat  comfortably  by  the  fire.  The  duchess 
looked  in,  said  nothing,  and  sent  a  smith  to  take  the  hinges  of 
the  door  ofi^  We  understood  the  hint — left  &e  room — and  so 
did  the  smith  the  door.' 

'  I  must  tell  you,'  he  adds  in  another  letter, '  of  an  admirable 
reply  of  your  acquaintance,  the  Duchess  of  Queensbcny :  old 
Lady  Granville,  Lord  Carteret's  mother,  whom  they  all  the 
gutm-midhtr,  from  taking  upon  her  to  do  the  honoun  of  her 
.  son's  power,  was  pressing  the  duchess  to  ask  her  for  some  place 
for  herself  or  fiiends,  and  assured  her  that  she  would  procure  i^ 
be  it  what  it  would.  Could  she  have  picked  out  a  fitter  person 
to  be  gracious  to  ?  The  duchess  made  her  a  most  grave  curt- 
sey, and  said,  "  Indeed,  there  was  one  thing  she  had  set  her 
heart  on." — "  Dear  child,  how  you  oblige  me  by  asking  any- 
thing I    What  is  it?    Tell  me."— "  Only  that  you  would  speak 
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to  my  Lord  Carteret  to  get  me  made  ladjr  of  the  bcddumber 

to  the  Queen  of  Hungary." ' 

The  duchess  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  dowagers,  'thick  as 
flounders,'  whose  proximity  was  irritating  to  the  fastidious 
bachelor.  There  was,  however,  another  Kitty  between  whom 
and  Honce  a  tender  friendship  subsisted  :  this  wu  Kitty  Chvc^ 
the  famous  actress;  fonnerly  Kitty  Ruftar.  Horace  had  given 
her  a  house  on  his  estate,  which  he  called  Bomelimes  '  Little 
Strawbeny  Hill,'  and  sometimes  '  Cliveden ;  and  here  Mn. 
Clive  lived  with  her  brother,  Mr.  Ruftar,  until  1785.  She 
fonned,  for  her  friend,  a  sort  of  outer-home,  in  which  he  passed 
his  evenings.  Long  had  he  admired  her  talents.  .Those  were 
the  days  of  the  drama  in  all  its  glory :  the  opera  was  unfashion- 
able. There  were,  Horace  writes  in  1 74a,  on  the  a6th  of  May, 
only  two-and-farty  people  in  the  Opera  House,  in  the  pit  aikd 
boxes :  people  were  running  to  see  '  Miss  Lucy  in  Town,'  at 
Dnuy  Lane,  and  to  admire  Mis.  Clive,  in  her  imitation  of  the 
Muscovites ;  but  the  greatest  crowds  assembled  to  wonder  at 
Gaiiick,  in  'Wine  Merchant  turned  Pbyer;'  and  great  and 
small  alike  rushed  to  Goodman's  Fields  to  see  him  act  all  paft% 
and  to  laugh  at  his  admirable  mimicry.  It  was  perhaps,  some- 
what in  jealousy  of  the  counter  attraction,  that  Horace  declared 
he  saw  nothing  wonderful  in  the  acting  of  Garrick,  though  it 
was  then  heresy  to  a.^  sa  '  Now  I  talk  of  players,'  he  adds  in 
the  same  letter,  'tell  hfr.  Chute  that  his  friend  Bracegirdle 
breakfasted  with  me  this  morning.'  Horace  delighted  in  sudt 
intimacies,  and  in  recalling  old  times. 

Mrs.  Abingdon,  another  charming  and  clever  actress,  wu 
also  a  deniren  of  Twickenham,  which  became  the  most 
fashionable  village  near  the  metropolis.  Mrs.  Fritchard,  like 
wise,  was  attracted  there ;  but  the  proximity  o(  the  Countess  of 
Suffolk,  who  lived  at  Marble  Hill  was  the  delight  of  a  great 
portion  of  liorace  Walpole's  life.  Her  reminisceitces,  her  aoec- 
dotes,  her  experience,  were  valuable  as  well  as  entertaining  to 
one  who  was  for  ever  gathering  tip  materials  for  histoiy,  or  for 
biography,  or  for  lettets  to  absent  friends. 

In  his  own  family  he  found  lilde  to  cheer  him;  but  if  he 
hated  oite  or  two  more  especially — and  no  one  could  hate  more 
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intensely  than  Horace  Walpole — it  was  his  unde.  Lord  Wal- 
pole, and  his  cousin,  that  nobleman's  son,  irtiom  he  christened 
Figwiggin; 'my  monstious  uncle;'  'that  old  buffoon,  my  uncle/ 
are  terms  which  occur  in  his  letteis,  and  be  qieaki  of  the 
bloody  civil  wars  between  'Horatio  Walpole*  and  'Horace 
Walpole.' 

Homio  Walpole,  the  brother  of  Sir  Robert,  was  created  in 
June,  1756,  Baron  Walpole  of  Wolterton,  as  a  recompense  for 
fdXy  yeais  passed  in  the  public  service — an  honour  which  he 
only  survived  nine  months.  He  expired  in  Febniaiy,  1757. 
His  death  removed  one  subject  of  bitter  dislike  from  the  mind 
of  Horace ;  but  enough  rented  ia  the  family  to  excite  grief 
and  resentment 

Towards  his  otm  two  brothers,  Robert^  Earl  of  Oiford,  and 
Edward  Walpole,  Horace  the  younger,  as  he  was  styled  ia  con- 
tradistinction to  his  uncle,  bore  very  little  affection.  His  feel- 
ings, however,  for  bis  nephew  George,  who  succeeded  his  father 
as  Eail  of  Orford  in  1751,  were  more  creditable  to  his  heart; 
yet  he  gives  a  description  of  this  ill-fated  young  man  in  his 
letters,  which  shows  at  once  pride  and  disapprobation.  One 
lingers  with  r^et  over  the  character  and  the  destiny  of  this  fine 
young  nobleman,  whose  existence  was  rendered  miserable  by 
frequent  attacks,  at  intervals,  of  insanity. 

Never  was  there  a  handsomer,  a  more  popular,  a  more  engag- 
ing being  than  Geoigc,  third  Earl  of  OifOTd.  When  he  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  Norfolk  regiment  of  militia,  of  which  he  wax 
colonel,  even  the  great  Lord  Chatham  broke  out  into  enthu- 
siasm : — '  Nothing,'  he  wrote,  'could  make  a  better  appeanmce 
than  the  two  Norfolk  battalions ;  Lord  Oiford,  with  the  front  of 
Mars  himself,  and  really  the  greatest  figure  under  aims  I  ever 
saw,  was  the  theme  of  evoy  tongue.' 

His  person  and  air,  Horace  Walpole  declared,  had  a  noble 
wildness  in  them :  crowds  followed  the  battalions  when  the 
king  reviewed  them  in  Hyde  Park;  and  among  the  gay  young 
officers  in  their  scariet  nniformi,  faced  with  bbtck,  in  their  buff 
waistcoats  and  gold  buttons,  none  was  so  conspicuous  for 
martial  bearing  as  Lord  Oifoid,  although  classed  by  bis  ancle 
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^  among  the  knights  of  shire  who  had  never  in  their  lives  shot 
anything  but  woodcocks.' 

But  there  was  a  peculiarity  of  character  in  the  young  peer 
which  shocked  Horace.  'No  man/  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  '  ever  felt  such  a  disposition  to  love  another  as  I  did 
to  love  him.  I  flaitcred  myself  that  he  would  restore  some 
lustre  to  our  house — at  least  not  let  it  totally  sink ;  but  I  am 
forced  to  give  him  up,  and  all  my  Walpole  views.  .... 
He  has  a  good  breeding,  and  attention  when  he  is  with  you 
that  is  even  flattering ;  ....  he  promises,  ofleis  every- 
thing one  can  wish  ;  but  this  is  all :  the  instant  he  leaves  you, 
all  the  world  are  nothing  to  him  ;  he  would  not  give  himself  the 
east  trouble  in  the  world  to  give  any  one  satisfaction ;  yet  this 
is  mere  indolence  of  mind,  not  of  body :  his  whole  pleasure  is 
outrageous  exercise.' 

'He  is,'  in  another  place  Horace  adds, '  the  most  selfish  man 
in  the  world :  without  being  in  the  least  interested,  he  loves 
nobody  but  himself,  yet  neglects  every  view  of  fortune  and 
ambition.  Yet,'  he  concludes, '  it  is  impossible  not  to  love  him 
vhen  one  sees  him :  impossible  to  esteem  him  when  one  thinks 
on  hint' 

The  young  lord,  succeeding  to  an  estate  deeply  encumbered, 
both  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  rushed  on  the  turf,  and  in- 
volved himself  still  more.  In  vain  did  Horace  the  younger 
endeavour  to  secure  for  him  the  hand  of  Miss  NichoUs,  an 
heiress  with  ^50,000,  and,  to  that  end,  placed  the  young 
bdy  with  Horace  the  elder  (Lord  Walpole),  at  Wolterton.  The 
scheme  failed :  the  crafty  old  politician  thought  he  might  as 
veil  benefit  his  oi^-n  sons  as  his  nephew,  for  he  had  himself 
claims  on  the  Houghton  estate  which  he  expected  Miss 
Nichoirs  fortune  might  help  to  liquidate. 

At  length  the  insanity  and  recklessness  displa)rcd  by  his 
nephew — the  handsome  martial  George — induced  poor  Horace 
to  take  affairs  in  his  own  hands.  His  reflections,  on  his  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  Houghton  to  look  after  the  property  there,  are 
pathetically  expressed: — 

'Here  I  am  again  at  Houghton,'  he  writes  in  March,  1761,  'and 
alone ;  in  this  spot  where  (except  two  hours  last  month)  I  have 
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not  been  m  sixteen  years.  Think  what  a  crowd  of  reflections  I  •  • 
Here  I  am  probably  for  the  last  time  of  my  life :  eveiy  dock 
that  strikes,  tells  me  I  am  an  hour  nearer  to  yonder  church — 
that  church  into  which  I  have  not  yet  had  courage  to  enter; 
where  lies  that  mother  on  whom  I  doated,  and  who  doated  on 
me !    There  are  the  two  rival  mistresses  of  Houghton,  neither 
of  whom  ever  wished  to  enjoy  it    There,  too^  is  he  who 
foimded  its  greatness — to  contribute  to  whose  (all  Europe 
was  embroiled;  there  he  sleeps  in  quiet  and  dignity,  while  his 
friend  and  his  foe — ^rather  his  false  ally  and  real  enemy — ^New- 
castle and  Bath,  are  exhausting  the  dregs  of  their  pitiful  lives 
in  squabbles  and  pamphlets. 

When  he  looked  at  the  pictures — ^that  famous  Houghton  col- 
lection— the  surprise  of  Horace  was  excessive.  Accustomed  to 
see  nothing  elsewhere  but  daubs,  he  gazed  with  ecstasy  00 
them.  '  The  majesty  of  Italian  ideas,'  he  says,  *  almost  sinks 
before  the  warm  nature  of  Italian  colouring  I  Alas  I  don't  I 
grow  old  ?• 

As  he  lingered  in  the  galleiy,  with  mingled  pride  and  sad- 
ness, a  party  arrived  to  see  the  house — a  man  and  three  women 
in  riding-dresses — ^who  'rode  post'  through  the  apartments.  *  I 
could  not,'  he  adds, '  hurry  before  them  fast  enough ;  they  were 
not  so  long  in  seeing  the  whole  gallery  as  I  could  have  been 
in  one  room,  to  examine  what  I  knew  by  heart  I  remember 
formerly  being  often  diverted  with  this  kind  ot  seers;  they  come, 
ask  what  such  a  room  is  called  in  which  Sir  Robert  lay,  write 
it  down,  admire  a  lobster  or  a  cabbage  in  a  Market  Piece,  dis- 
pute whether  the  last  room  was  green  or  purple,  and  then 
hurry  to  the  inn,  for  fear  the  fish  should  be  over-dressed.  How 
different  my  sensations  f  not  a  picture  here  but  recalls  a  his- 
tory ;  not  one  but  I  remembered  in  Downing  Street,  or  Chelsea, 
where  queens  and  crowds  admired  them,  though  seeing  them  as 
littie  as  these  travellers  T* 

After  tea  he  strolled  into  the  garden.  They  told  him  it  was 
now  called  2^  pleasure-ground.  To  Horace  it  was  a  scene  of  de- 
solation— a  floral  Nineveh.    'What  a  dissonant  idea  of  plea- 

*  Sir  Robert  Walpole  pnrchtseil  a  lioase  and  gsnkn  at  Chdsea  in  17*1^  aear 
the  ooUege,  adjoiniiig  Gouffa  Houk.    CunnJngham's  '  Loodoo.* 
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cure ! — those  groves,  those  tUBa,  where  I  have  paued  w  numjr 
channing  moments,  were  now  stripped  up  or  overgrown — many 
fond  paths  I  could  not  tinrarel,  though  with  an  exact  clue  in 
my  nMmoty.  I  met  two  gamekeepers,  and  a  thoasand  ham  I 
In  the  days  when  all  my  soul  wu  tuned  to  pleasure  and  viva- 
city (and  you  will  think  perhaps  it  is  lar  from  being  out  of 
tune  yet),  I  hated  Houghton  and  its  solitude ;  yet  I  loved  this 
garden,  as  now,  with  many  regrets,  I  love  Houghton — Hough- 
ton, I  know  not  what  to  call  it — a  monument  of  grandeur  or 
luin  r 

Although  he  did  not  go  with  the  expectation  of  finding  % 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  the  sight  of  all  this  ruin 
long  saddened  his  thoughts.  All  was  confusion,  disorder,  debts, 
mortgages,  sales,  pillage,  villainy,  waste,  folly,  and  madnesi. 
The  nettles  and  brambles  in  the  park  were  up  to  his  shoulders ; 
horses  had  been  turned  into  the  garden,  and  banditti  lodged  in 
every  cottage. 

The  perpetuity  of  livings  that  came  up  to  the  very  paric- 
palings  had  been  sold,  and  the  farms  let  at  half  their  inJue. 
Certainly,  if  Houghton  were  bought  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
with  public  money,  that  public  was  now  avenged. 

The  owner  of  this  ruined  property  had  just  ttemraed  the 
torrent ;  but  the  worst  was  to  come.  The  pictures  wee  sol^ 
and  to  Russia  they  went 

Whilst  thus  harassed  by  family  misfortunes,  other  annoyances 
came.  The  mournful  story  of  Chatterton's  lite  was  painfully 
mixed  up  with  the  tenour  of  Horace  Walpole's  life. 

The  gifted  and  unfortunate  Thomas  Chattettoo  was  been 
at  Bristol  in  \^^i.  Even  from  his  birth  fate  aeemed  to  pursue 
hun,  for  he  was  a  posthumous  son :  and  if  the  lou  of  a  lather 
■n  the  highest  ranks  of  life  be  severely  felt,  how  mnch  nwrc 
so  ii  it  (0  be  deplored  in  those  which  are  termed  the  working 
classes! 

The  fricndleu  enthusiast  was  slow  in  learning  to  read ;  bat 
when  the  illuminated  capitals  of  an  Old  book  were  pnsenlcd 
to  him,  he  quicky  learned  his  letters.  This  lact,  and  his  beiaf 
taught  to  read  out  of  a  Llack-letter  Bible,  arc  said  to  have  k- 
counteJ  for  his  facility  in  the  intiution  of  aotiquilici. 
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Pensive  and  tacituin,  he  picked  up  education  at  a  charity- 
school,  until  apprenticed  to  a,  scrivener,  when  he  b^an  that 
battle  of  life  which  ended  to  him  so  fatally. 

Upon  very  slight  accidents  did  his  destiny  hinge.  In  those 
days  women  worked  with  thread,  and  used  thread-papers.  Now 
paper  was,  at  that  timc^  dear :  dainty  matrons  liked  tasty 
thread-papers.  A  pretty  set  of  Ihread'^tapen,  with  birds  or 
flowers  painted  on  cacli,  was  no  mean  present  for  a  friend. 
Chatterton,  a  quiet  child,  one  day  noticed  that  his  mother's 
thread-papers  were  of  no  ordinary  materials.  They  were  made 
of  parchment,  and  on  this  parchment  was  some  of  the  black- 
letter  characters  by  which  his  childish  attention  had  been  fixed 
to  his  book.  The  lact  was,  that  his  uncle  was  sexton  to  the 
ancient  church  of  Sl  Mary  Reddiff^  at  Bristol ;  and  the  parch- 
ment was  the  fiuit  of  thcfi  Chatterton's  father  had  carried  otl, 
from  a.  room  in  the  church,  certain  ancient  manuscripts,  which 
had  been  left  about ;  being  originally  abstracted  &om  what  was 
cdlcd  Mr.  Canynge's  coffin.  Mr.  Canynge,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant^ had  rebuilt  St  Mary  Reddiffe  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV. :  and  the  parchments,  therefore,  were  of  some  antiquity. 
The  antiquary  groans  over  thdr  loss  in  vain :  Chatterttm's  fiitber 
bad  covered  his  books  with  them ;  his  mother  had  used  up  the 
strips  for  thread-papers;  and  Thomas  Chatt^on  himself 
contrived  to  abstract  a  considerable  portion  alsc^  Sox  his  own 
purposes. 

He  was  ingenious,  industrious,  a  poet  Xtf  nature  and,  won- 
derful to  say,  withal  a  herald  by  taste.  Upon  his  nefarious 
possessions,  he  foimded  a  scheme  of  literary  forgeries ;  pur- 
porting to  be  ancient  pieces  of  poetry  found  in  Canynge's 
chest;  and  described  as  being  the  production  of  Thomas  Can- 
ynge and  of  his  friend,  one  Thomas  Rowley,  a  priest.  Money 
and  books  were  sent  to  Chatterton  in  return  for  litde  strips  of 
vellum,  which  he  passed  off  as  the  original  itself;  and  the  suc- 
cessful forger  might  now  be  seen  in  deep  thou^t,  walking  in 
the  meadows  near  Redoliffe ;  a  marked,  admired,  poetic  youth. 

In  1769,  Chatterton  wrote  to  Horace  Walpol^  offering  to 
send  him  some  accounts  of  eminent  painters  who  had  flourished 
at  Bristol,  and  at  the  same  time  mentiooiitg  the  discovery  of 
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the  poems,  and  enclosing  some  specimens.     In  a  subsequent 

letter  he  begged  Walpole  to  aid  him  in  his  wish  to  be  freed 

from  his  then  servile  condition,  and  to  be  placed  in  one  more 

congenial  to  his  pursuits. 

In  his  choice  of  a  patron  poor  Chatterton  made  a  (atal  mis- 
take.   The  benevolence  of  Horace  was  of  a  general  kind,  and 

never  descended  to  an3rthing  obscure  or  unappreciated  There 
was  a  certain  hardness  in  that  nature  of  his  which  had  so 
pleasant  an  aspect  '  An  artist/  he  once  said,  '  has  his  pencils 
— an  author  hb  pens — and  the  public  must  reward  them  as  it 
pleases.'  Alas  !  he  forgot  how  long  it  is  before  penury,  even 
ennobled  by  genius,  can  make  itself  seen,  heard,  approved,  re- 
paid :  how  vast  is  the  influence  oi  prestige  I  how  generous  the 
hand  which  is  extended  to  those  in  want,  even  if  in  error !  All 
that  Horace  did,  however,  was  strictly  correct :  he  showed  the 
poems  to  Gray  and  Mason,  who  pronounced  them  forgeries ; 
and  he  wrote  a  cold  and  reproving  letter  to  the  starving  author: 
and  no  one  could  blame  him :  Chatterton  demanded  back  his 
poems ;  Walpole  was  going  to  Paris,  and  forgot  to  return  them. 
Another  letter  came :  the  wounded  poet  again  demanded  them, 
adding  that  Walpole  wonld  not  have  dared  to  use  him  so  had 
he  not  been  poor.  The  poems  were  returned  in  a  blank  cover : 
and  here  all  Walpolc's  concern  with  Thomas  Chatterton  ends. 
All  this  happened  in  1769.  In  August,  1770,  the  remains  of 
the  unhappy  youth  were  carried  to  the  burial-ground  of  Shoe 
Lane  workhouse,  near  Holbom.  He  had  swallowed  arsenic  ; 
had  lingered  a  day  in  agonies  ;  and  then,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
expixcd.  Stanation  had  prompted  the  act :  yet  on  the  day  be- 
fore he  had  committed  it,  he  had  refused  a  dinner,  of  which  he 
was  invited  by  his  hostess  to  partake,  assuring  her  that  he  wis 
not  hungry.  Just  or  unjust,  the  world  has  never  forgiven  H<h 
race  Walpole  for  Chatterton's  misery.  His  indifference  has 
been  contrasted  with  the  generosity  of  Edmund  Burke  to 
Crabbe:  a  generosity  to  which  we  owe  'The  Vilbge,'  'The 
Borough,*  and  to  which  Crabbe  owed  his  peaceful  old  age,  sad 
almost  his  existence.  The  cases  were  different ;  but  Crabbe 
had  his  faults— and  Chatterton  was  worth  saving.  It  is  well  for 
genius  that  there  are  souls  in  the  world  more  sympathixiagi  less 
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worldly,  and  moie  iodulgent^  than  those  of  such  men  as  Horace 
Walpole.  Even  the  editor  of  '  Walpoliana.'  lets  judgment  go 
by  default  '  As  to  artists,'  he  says,  *  he  paid  them  what  di^ 
earned,  and  be  commonly  employed  mean  ones,  that  the  lewaid 
might  be  smaller.* 

Let  us  change  the  stiain :  stilled  be  the  mournful  note  tm 
iriiich  we  have  rested  too  long.  What  have  wits  and  bexux 
and  men  of  sode^  to  do  with  poets  and  beggus?  Behold, 
Horace  when  he  has  written  his  monitory  letter,  packs  up  for 
Paris.  Let  us  follow  him  therc^  and  see  him  in  the  voy  centre 
of  his  pleasures — in  the  talm  of  La  Uaignise  du  Dc&nd. 

Horace  Walpolc  had  perfected  his  education,  as  a.  fine  gen- 
tleman, hy  his  intimacy  with  Madamt!  Geo&in,  to  whom  Lady 
Hovey  had  introduced  him.  She  called  him  &  nouvtau  J?wb> 
Heu;  and  Horace  was  sensible  of  so  great  a  compliment  btmt 
a  woman  at  once  'tpirUudk  and  piaise' — a  combination  rare 
in  Fiance.  Nevertheless,  she  had  the  national  views  of  matri- 
mony. '  What  have  you  done,  Madame,'  said  a  foreigner  to 
her, '  with  the  poor  man  I  used  to  see  here,  who  never  spoke  a 
word?* 

'  Ah,  mon  Dim  /*  was  the  reply,  *  that  was  my  husband :  be 
is  dead.'  She  spoke  in  the  same  tone  as  if  she  had  been  ^>ect- 
fying  the  last  new  opera,  or  referring  to  the  latest  work  in  vogue : 
things  just  passed  away. 

The  Marquise  du  Deffand  was  a  very  different  personage  to 
Madame  GeofTrin,  whose  great  enemy  she  was.  When  Horace 
Walpole  first  entered  into  the  society  of  the  Marquise,  she  vras 
stone  blind,  and  old ;  but  retained  not  only  ha  wi^  and  her 
memory,  but  her  passions.  Passions,  like  artificial  flowen,  are 
unbecoming  to  age :  and  those  of  the  witty,  atheistical  Marquise 
are  almost  revolting.  Scandal  still  attached  her  name  to  that 
of  H^oaul^  of  whom  Voltaire  wrote  the  qiitaph  beginning 

'  Heaaull,  bincni  vmx  voi  mrpfw 
Eivotn  "chtonolocl^"  Ac 

H^iault  was  for  many  years  deaf;  and,  during  the  whole  of 
his  life,  disagreeable;  There  was  something  farcical  in  the  ok] 
nun's  receptions  on  his  death-bed ;  whilst,  amougst  the  test  of 
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the  company  came  Madame  du  Defiand,  a  blind  old  woman  of 
seventy,  who,  bawling  in  his  ear,  aroused  the  lethazgic  man,  hf 
inquiring  after  a  former  rival  of  hers,  Madame  de  Castelmaron 
— ^bout  whom  he  went  on  babbling  until  death  stopped  his 
voice. 

She  was  seventy  years  of  age  when  Horace  Walpole,  at  fifty, 
became  her  passion.  She  was  poor  and  disreputable,  and  even 
the  high  position  of  having  been  mistress  to  the  regent  could 
not  save  her  from  being  decried  by  a  laige  portion  of  that  so- 
ciety which  centered  round  the  M esprit.  'She  was,'  observes 
the  biographer  of  Horace  Walpole  (the  lamented  author  of  the 
'Crescent  and  the  Cross,')  'always  gay,  always  charming — 
everything  but  a  Christian.'  The  loss  of  her  eyesight  did  not 
impair  the  remains  of  her  beauty ;  her  replies,  her  compliments^ 
were  brilliant;  even  from  one  whose  best  organs  of  expression 
were  mute. 

A  frequent  guest  at  her  suppers,  Walpole's  kindness,  real  or 
pretended,  soon  made  inroads  on  a  heart  still  susceptible.  The 
ever-green  passions  of  this  venerable  sinner  threw  out  fi«sh 
shoots ;  and  she  became  enamoured  of  the  attentive  and  ad* 
mired  Englishman.  Horace  was  susceptible  of  ridicule :  there 
his  somewhat  icy  heart  was  easily  touched.  Partly  in  vanity, 
partly  in  playfulness,  he  encouraged  the  sentimental  ezaggenp 
tion  of  his  correspondent ;  but,  becoming  afraid  of  the  world's 
laughter,  ended  by  reproving  her  warmth,  and  by  chilling,  under 
the  refrigerating  influence  of  his  cautions,  all  the  romance  of 
the  octogenarian. 

In  later  days,  however,  after  his  solicitude — ^partly  soothed 
by  the  return  of  his  letters  to  Madame  du  Deffand,  partly  by 
her  death — had  completely  subsided,  a  happier  friendship  was 
permitted  to  solace  his  now  increasing  infirmities,  as  well  as  to 
enhance  his  social  pleasures.' 

It  was  during  the  year  1788,  when  he  was  living  in  retire- 
ment at  Strawberry,  that  his  auspicious  friendship  was  formed. 
The  only  grain  of  ambition  he  had  left  he  declared  was  to  be- 
lieve himself  forgotten;  that  was  'the  thread  that  had  mn 
through  his  life ;'  '  so  true,'  he  adds,  '  except  the  foUy  of  bciqg 
sn  author,  has  been  what  I  said  last  year  to  the  Prince'  (aftei^ 
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wards  Gtorgt  IV.),  'when  he  asked  me  "If  I  was  a  Free- 
mason," I  replied,  "  No  sir ;  I  never  was  anything."  * 

Lady  Charleville  told  him  that  some  of  her  friends  had  been 
to  see  Strawberry.  '  Lord !'  cried  one  lady,  '  who  is  tiiat  Mr. 
Walpole  ?  'Lord  f  cried  a  second;  Mon't  you  know  the  great 
epicure,  Mr.  Walpole?  'Who?  cried  the  first, — 'great  tsgUr 
cure !  you  mean  the  antiquarian.'  '  Surel)r,'  adds  Horace '  this 
anecdote  may  take  its  place  in.  the  chapter  of  local  fame.* 

But  he  reverts  to  his  new  acquisition — the  acquaintance  of 
the  Miss  Berrys,  who  had  accidentally  taken  a  house  next  to 
his  at  Strawberry  HilL  Their  story,  he  adds,  was  a  curious 
one :  their  descent  Scotch;  their  grandfitther  had  an  estate  of 
^5,000  a  year,  but  disinherited  his  son  on  account  of  his 
marrying  a  woman  with  no  fortune.  She  died,  and  the  grand- 
father, wishing  for  an  heir-male,  pressed  the  widower  to  marry 
again :  he  refused  ;  and  said  he  would  devote  himself  to  the 
education  of  his  two  daughters.  The  second  son  generously 
gave  up  ;:^8oo  a  year  to  his  brother,  and  the  two  motherless 
girls  were  taken  to  the  Continent,  whence  they  returned  the 
'  best  informed  and  most  perfect  creatures  that  Horace  Walpole 
ever  saw  at  their  age.' 

Sensible,  natural,  frank,  their  conversatibn  proved  most 
agreeable  to  a  man  who  was  sated  of  grand  society,  and  sick 
of  vanity  until  he  had  indulged  in  vexation  of  spirit  He  dis- 
covered by  chance  only — for  there  was  no  pedantiy  in  these 
truly  well-educated  women — ^that  the  eldest  understood  Latin, 
and  'was  a  perfect  Frenchwoman  in  her  language.  Then  the 
youngest  drew  well ;  and  copied  one  of  Lady  Di  Beaudeik's 
pictures, '  The  Gipsies,'  though  she  had  never  attempted  colours 
before.  Then,  as  to  looks :  Mary,  the  eldest,  had  a  sweet  £ice^ 
the  more  interesting  from  being  [Mde;  with  fine  dark  eyes  that 
were  lighted  up  when  she  spoke.  Agnes,  the  younger,  was 
'  hardly  to  be  called  handsome,  but  almost;'  with  an  agreeable 
sensible  countenance.  It  b  remaikable  that  women  thus  de- 
lineated— ^not  beauties,  yet  not  plain — are  always  the  most  £»- 
cinating  to  men.  The  sisters  doted  on  eadi  other:  Maiy 
taking  the  lead  in  society.  'I  must  even  tell  yoo,*  Horace 
wrote  to  the  Countess  of  Osioiy,  'that  they  dress  within  the 
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bounds  of  fashion,  but  without  the  excrescences  and  balconies 
with  which  modem  hoydens  overwhelm  and  barricade  their 
persons.'  (One  would  almost  have  supposed  that  Horace  had 
lived  in  the  days  of  crinoline.') 

The  first  night  that  Horace  met  the  two  sisters,  he  refused  to 
be  introduced  to  them  :  having  heard  so  much  of  them  that  he 
concluded  they  would  be  *  all  pretension.'  The  second  night 
that  he  met  them,  he  sat  next  Mary,  and  found  her  an  'angd 
both  inside  and  out'  He  did  not  know  which  he  liked  best ; 
but  Mary's  face,  which  was  formed  for  a  sentimental  novel,  or, 
still  more,  for  genteel  comedy,  riveted  him,  he  owned.  Mr. 
Berry,  the  &ther,  was  a  little  *  merry  man  with  a  round  face,' 
whom  no  one  would  have  suspected  of  sacrificing  '  all  for  love, 
and  the  worid  well  lost'  This  delightful  family  visited  him 
every  Sunday  evening ;  the  region  of  Twickenham  being  too 
'prodamatory'  for  cards  to  be  introduced  on  the  seventh  day, 
conversation  was  tried  instead ;  thankful,  indeed,  was  Horace,  for 
the  *  pearls,'  as  he  styled  them,  thus  thrown  in  his  path.  His 
two  'Strawberries,'  as  he  christened  them,  were  henceforth  the 
theme  of  every  letter.  He  had  set  up  a  printing-press  many 
years  previously  at  Strawberry,  and  on  taking  the  young  ladies 
to  see  it,  he  remembered  the  gallantry  of  his  former  days,  and 
they  found  these  stanzas  in  type :  — 

*  To  Mary's  lips  has  ancient  Rome 

Her  purest  lanfviace  tsiuffht ; 
And  from  the  modem  ciiy  liooe 

A^nes  its  pendl  bioufht. 

'  Rome's  ancient  Horace  sweetly  chants 

Such  maids  with  lyric  fire ; 
AlbKMi's  old  Horace  sinfi  nor  poiau^ 
He  only  can  admire. 


*  Still  would  hb  ptoi  their  fune  leooid. 

So  amiable  the  pair  it  I 
Bat,  ah  I  how  vain  to  think  hit  woni 

Can  add  a  straw  to  Berry's.' 

On  the  following  day,  Mary,  whom  he  terms  the  Latin  D)'mph» 
■ent  the  following  lines : — 

*  Had  Rome's  famed  Hornoe  thus  addiot 

Hit  L^dia  or  h»  \jfoe. 
He  had  ne'er  so  oft  complained  their 
To  him  w«  cold  and  icy. 
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*Bat  bad  tliqr  KOfhl  tbdr  }or  to  explain. 

Or  pniK  thai  genetoui  bud, 
Perhapi,  like  me,  they  had  tried  In  nin, 
And  lelt  the  taik  loo  hanL' 

The  society  of  this  bmily  gave  Horace  Walpole  the  truest 
and  perhaps  the  only  relish  he  ever  had  of  domestic  life.  But 
his  mind  was  harassed  towaids  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  insanity  not  only  of  hia  nephew,  but  by  the  great 
national  calamity,  that  of  the  king.  '  Every  dghty-dgAt  seemly' 
he  remarks,  'to  be  a  favourite  period  with  fate;'  he  was  'too 
andent,'  he  said,  '  to  tap  what  might  almost  be  called  a  new 
reign  ^  of  which  he  was  not  likely  to  see  much.  He  never 
pretended  to  penetration,  but  his  foresight  'if  he  gave  it  the 
reign,  would  not  prognosticate  much  felid^  to  the  country  from 
the  madness  of  hb  lather,  and  the  probable  r^ency  <^  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  His  happiest  relations  were  now  not  with 
politics  or  literature,  but  with  Mrs.  Damer  and  the  Miss  Beiry^ 
to  whom  he  wrote  : — '  I  am  afraid  of  protesting  how  much  I 
delight  in  your  society,  lest  I  should  seem  to  affect  being  gal- 
lant; bu^  if  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative,  why  may  not 
two  ridicules  compose  one  piece  of  sense  ?  and,  therefore,  as  I 
am  in  love  with  you  both,  I  trust  it  is  a  proof  of  the  good  seme 
of  your  devoted — H,  Walpole.' 

He  was  doomed,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  witness  two  great 
national  convulsions:  of  the  insurrection  of  1745  he  wrote  feel- 
ingly— ^justly — almost  pithctically  :  forty-five  years  later  he  was 
tired,  he  said,  of  railing  against  French  barbarity  and  folly. 
'  Legislators  I  a  Senate  I  to  neglect  laws^  in  order  to  annihilate 
coats-of-arms  and  liveries !'  George  Sclwyn  said,  that  Mon«eur 
the  king's  brother  was  the  only  man  of  rank  from  whom  th^ 
could  not  take  a  tide.  His  alarm  at  the  idea  of  his  two 
young  friends  going  to  the  Continoit  was  escesnve.  The 
flame  of  revolution  had  burst  forth  at  Florence :  Flanders  was 
not  a  safe  road;  dreadful  horrors  had  been  perpetrated  at 
'  Avignon.  Then  he  relates  a  chaiacteristic  anecdote  of  poor 
Marie  AnteineUef  She  went  with  the  king  to  see  the  manv- 
iacture  of  glass.  As  they  passed  the  Hall^  the  ffittarda 
huna'd   them.     'Upon   my  w«d,'  nid  the  qaeco,  'these 
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folks  are,  dviller  when  you  visit  them,  than  when  they  visit 
you/ 

Walpole's  affection  for  the  Miss  Berrys  cast  a  glow  of  happi- 
ness over  the  fast-ebbing  years  of  his  life.  '  In  happy  days»'  he 
wrote  to  them  when  they  were  abroad, '  I  called  you  my  dear 
wives ;  now  I  can  only  think  of  you  as  dariing  children,  of 
whom  I  am  bereaved.'  Hewasproudof  their  affection;  proud 
of  their  spending  many  hours  with  'a  very  old  man/  whilst 
they  were  the  objects  of  general  admiration.  These  channing 
women  survived  until  our  own  time :  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
the  leading  characters  in  literature,  politics,  art,  rank,  and  virtne. 
They  are  remembered  with  true  regret  The  fulness  of  their 
age  perfected  the  promise  of  their  youth.  Samuel  Rogers  used 
to  say  that  they  had  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  so  fin- 
back seemed  their  memories  which  were  so  coupled  to  the 
past ;  but  the  youth  of  their  minds,  their  feelmgs,  their  intdli- 
gence,  remained  almost  to  the  last 

For  many  years  Horace  Walpole  continued,  in  spite  of  inces- 
sant attacks  of  the  gout,  to  keep  almost  open  house  at  Straw* 
berry ;  in  short,  he  said,  he  kept  an  inn — the  sign,  the  Gothic 
Castle  1  '  Take  my  advice,'  he  wrote  to  a  friend, '  never  build  a 
charming  house  for  yourself  between  London  and  Hamptoa 
Court ;  everybody  will  live  in  it  but  you.' 

The  death  of  Lady  Suffolk,  in  r767,  had  been  an  essential 
loss  to  her  partial,  and  not  too  rigid  neighbours.  T^  days 
before  the  death  of  George  IL  she  had  gone  to  Kensingtm 
not  knowing  that  there  was  a  review  there.  Hemmed  in  bf 
coaches,  she  found  herself  close  to  George  IL  and  to  Ladf 
Yarmouth.  Neither  of  them  knew  her— a  circumstance  iHiicii 
greatly  affected  the  countess. 

Horace  Walpole  was  now  desirous  of  growing  old  with  dignity. 
He  had  no  wish  *  to  dress  up  a  withered  person,  nor  to  dng  it 
about  to  public  places  f  but  he  was  equally  averse  from  *  sitting 
at  home,  wrapped  up  in  flannels,'  to  receive  condolences  from 
people  he  did  not  care  for — and  attentions  from  reUtions 
who  were  impatient  for  his  death.  Well  might  a  writer  in  the 
'Quarteriy  Review'  remark,  that  our  most  useful  lessons  i& 
reading  Walpole's  Lctten  are  not  only  derived  from  his  soond 
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sense,  but  from  '  considcrii^  this  man  of  the  world,  full  of  ii^ 
fonnatioa  and  sparkling  with  vivacity,  stretched  on  a  sick  bed, 
and  apprehending  all  the  tedious  languor  of  helpless  decrepi- 
tude and  deserted  solitude.'  Hts  later  yean  had  been  diver- 
sified by  correspondence  with  Hannah  More,  who  sent  him  her 
poem  of  the  Bos  Slat,  into  which  she  had  introduced  his  name; 
In  1786  she  visited  him  at  Strawberry  HiU.  He  was  then  a 
mar^  to  the  gout^  but  with  spirits  gay  as  ever ;  *  I  never  knew 
a  man  suSer  pain  wilh  such  entire  patience,*  was  Hannah  More's 
remark.  His  correspondence  with  her  continued  regulady;  but 
that  with  the  channing  nsters  was  delightfully  interrupted  by 
tlieir  residence  at  little  Strawberry  Hill — Clit^dm,  as  it  was  also 
called,  where  day  after  day,  night  after  nigh^  they  gleaned 
stores  from  that  rich  fund  of  anecdote  which  went  luck  to  the 
days  of  George  I.,  touched  even  on  the  anterior  epoch  of  Ann^ 
and  came  in  volumes  of  amusement  down  to  the  very  era  when 
the  old  man  was  sitting  by  his  parlour  fire,  happy  with  his  miva 
near  him,  resigned  and  cheerful  For  his  young  friends  he  com- 
posed his  '  Reminiscences  of  the  Court  of  England.' 

He  still  wrote  cheerfully  of  his  physical  state,  in  which  eye- 
sight was  perfect ;  hearing  little  impaired ;  and  though  his  hands 
and  feet  were  crippled,  he  could  use  diem ;  and  since  he  neither 
'  wished  to  box,  to  wrestle,  not  to  dance  a  hornpipe^'  he  was 
contented. 

His  character  became  softer,  his  wit  less  caustic,  his  heart 
more  tender,  his  talk  more  reverent,  as  he  approached  the  term 
of  a.  long,  prosperous  life — and  knew,  practically,  the  small 
value  of  all  that  he  had  once  too  fondly  prized. 

His  later  years  were  disturbed  by  the  marriage  of  his  niece 
Maria  Waldegrave  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester :  but  the  severest 
interruption  to  his  peace  was  hts  own  succesuon  to  an  Earldom. 

In  i79r,  George,  Eari  of  Orford,  ex[Hrcd ;  leaving  an  estate 
encumbered  with  debt,  and,  added  to  the  bequest,  a  series  of 
lawsuits  threatened  to  break  down  all  remuning  comfort  in  the 
mind  of  the  uncle,  who  had  already  suffered  to  much  on  the 
young  man's  account 

Horace  Walpde  disdained  the  honoim  whidi  brought  him 
such  solid  trouble  with  such  anptytttle%'«iKtfors(»i; time k- 
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fused  to  sign  himself  otherwise  but  *  Unde  to  the  late  Eail  of 
Orford.'  He  was  certainly  not  hkely  to  be  able  to  walk  in  his 
robes  to  the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  grace  a  levee.  HowevcTp 
he  thanked  God  he  was  free  from  pain.  '  Since  all  my  fingers 
are  useless,'  he  wrote  to  Hannah  More,  '  and  that  I  have  only 
six  hairs  left,  I  am  not  very  much  grieved  at  not  being  able  to 
comb  my  head  f  To  Hannali  More  he  wrote  in  all  sincerity, 
referring  to  his  elevation  to  the  peerage :  '  For  the  other  empty 
metamorphosis  that  has  happened  to  the  outward  man,  you  do 
me  justice  in  believing  that  it  can  do  notliing  but  tease  me ;  it 
is  being  called  names  in  one's  old  age :'  in  fact,  he  reckoned 
on  being  styled  '  Lord  Mctliusalcm.'  He  had  lived  to  hear  of 
the  cruel  deaths  of  the  once  gay  and  high-bom  friends  whom 
he  had  known  in  Paris,  by  the  guillotine  :  he  had  lived  to  exe- 
crate the  monsters  who  persecuted  the  grandest  heroine  of  mo- 
dem times,  Marie  Antoinette,  to  madness ;  he  lived  to  censure 
the  infatuation  of  religious  zeal  in  the  Birmingham  riots.  *  Are 
not  the  devils  escaped  out  of  the  swine,  and  overrunning  the 
earth  headlong  ?* — he  asked  in  one  of  his  letters. 

He  had  offered  his  hand,  and  all  the  ambitious  views  which 
it  opened,  to  each  of  the  Miss  Berrys  successively,  but  they  re- 
fused to  bear  his  name,  though  they  still  cheered  his  solitude : 
and,  strange  to  say,  two  of  tlie  most  admired  and  beloved  women 
of  their  time  remained  single. 

In  r796,  the  sinking  invalid  was  persuaded  to  remove  to 
Berkeley  Square,  to  be  within  rcacli  of  good  and  prompt  advice. 
He  consented  unwillingly,  for  his  'Gothic  Castle*  was  his  fa- 
vourite abode.  He  left  it  i»ith  a  presentiment  that  he  should 
see  it  no  more ;  but  he  followed  the  proffered  advice,  and  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  was  established  in  Berkeley  Square.  His 
mind  was  still  clear.  He  seems  to  have  cherished  to  the  last 
a  concem  for  that  literary  fame  which  he  affected  to  despise. 
*  Literature  has,'  he  said,  '  many  revolutions ;  if  an  author  could 
rise  from  the  dead,  after  a  hundred  years,  what  would  be  his 
surprise  at  the  adventures  of  his  works  I  I  often  say,  pcifaaps 
my  books  may  be  published  in  Paternoster  Row  f  He  woidd 
indeed  have  been  astonished  at  the  vast  circulation  of  his 
Letters^  and  the  popularity  which  has  carried  them  into  evcqr 
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aristocratic  fiunily  in  England.  It  is  remukable  that  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  they  are  far  less  known,  for  he  was 
essentially  the  chronicler,  as  well  as  the  wit  and  beau,  cX  St 
James's,  of  Windsor,  and  Richmond. 

At  last  he  declared  that  he  should  '  be  content  with  a  sprig 
(^  rosemary'  thrown  on  him  when  the  parson  of  the  parish 
commits  his  'dust  to  dust.'  The  end  ofhis  now  suffering  exist- 
ence was  near  at  hand,  tiritability,  one  of  the  unpitied  ao- 
ccmpaniments  of  weakness,  seemed  to  compete  with  the 
gathering  clouds  of  mental  darkness  ai  the  last  hour  drew  on. 
At  intervals  there  were  flashes  of  a  wit  that  appeared  at  that 
solemn  moment  hardly  natural,  and  that  must  have  startled 
rather  than  pleased,  the  watchful  friends  around  him.  He  be- 
came unjust  in  his  fretfulness,  and  those  who  loved  him  most 
could  not  wish  to  see  him  survive  the  wreck  of  his  intdlect. 
Fever  came  on,  and  he  died  on  the  and  of  March,  fj^l. 

He  had  collected  his  letters  from  his  fiiends :  these  efustles 
were  deposited  in  two  boxes,  one  marked  wit'h  an  A.,  the  other 
with  a  B.  The  chest  A.  was  not  to  be  opened  until  the  eldest 
SOD  of  his  grandniece.  Lady  Laura,  should  attain  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  The  chest  was  found  to  contain  memmrs,  and 
bundles  of  letters  ready  for  publication. 

It  was  singular,  at  the  sale  of  the  effects  at  Strawbeny  Hill, 
to  see  this  chest,  with  the  MSS.  in  the  clean  HoreUian  hand, 
and  to  reflect  how  poignant  would  have  been  the  anguish  of  the 
writer  could  he  have  seen  his  Gothic  Casdc  given  up  for  four- 
teen days,  to  all  that  could  pain  the  living,  or  d^rade  the  dead. 
Peace  to  his  manes,  prince  of  letter-writers;  prince  com- 
panion of  beaux ;  wit  of  the  highest  order  j  Without  thy  pen, 
society  in  the  eighteenth  century  would  have  been  to  us  almost 
as  dead  as  the  htau  monde  of  Pompeii,  or  the  remains  cS  Etruscan 
leaders  of  the  ton.  Let  us  not  be  ungrateful  to  our  Horace: 
we  owe  him  more  than  we  could  ever  have  calculated  on  bef<»e 
we  knew  him  through  his  works :  prejudiced,  he  was  not  false ; 
cold,  he  was  rarely  cruel ;  egotistical,  he  was  seldom  vain-glori- 
ous. Every  age  should  have  a  Horace  Walpole ;  eveiy  country 
possess  a  chronicler  so  sure,  so  keen  to  perceive,  so  exact  tft 
delineate  peculiarities,  manners,  charactei^  and  events. 
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I  HAVE  heard,  at  times,  of  maiden  ladies  of  a  certain 
age  who  found  pleasure  in  the  affection  of  '  spotted 
snakes  with  double  tongue,  thorny  hedge-hogi,  newt^ 
and  in  live  wonns.'  I  frequently  meet  ladies  iriio  think  coa- 
vcTsation  lacks  interest  without  the  recital  of  '  melaacboljr 
deaths,'  'fatal  diseases,'  and  '  mournful  cases  /  en  neAtfiUafmi 
Us  go6ls,  and  certainly  the  taste  for  the  night  side  of  nature 
seems  immensely  prevalent  among  the  lower  orders — in  whoii^ 
perhaps,  the  terrible  only  can  rouse  from  a  sullen  iosensibilitjr. 
AVhat  happy  people  I  I  always  think  to  myself,  when  I  hear  o( 
the  huge  attendance  on  the  last  tragic  petformance  at  Newgate  ; 
how  very  little  they  can  see  of  mournful  and  horrible  in  """"flii 
life,  if  they  seek  it  out  so  eagerly,  and  relish  it  so  thorou^Ujr, 
when  they  find  it !  I  don't  know  ;  for  my  own  part,  gamitmrnmi, 
I  have  always  thought  that  the  text,  '  Blessed  are  they  Uat 
mourn,'  referred  to  the  inner  private  life,  not  to  a  perpetual  dift- 
play  of  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  but  I  know  not  I  can  luxkr- 
stand  the  weeping-willow  taste  among  people,  who  have  too 
little  wit  or  too  little  Christianity  to  be  cheerful,  but  it  if  a  was- 
der  to  find  the  luniiy  of  gloom  united  to  the  keenest  | 
bon  of  the  laughable  in  sudi  a  man  at  Ceofge  Sdwjn. 
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If  hmnan  bmgs  conld  be  made  pets,  like  Hin  Tabitha's 
snake  or  toad,  Selwyn  would  have  fondled  a  h»ngmfln  u^ 
loved  the  noble  ait  i£  execution,  and  waa  a  coonciiiear  (tf  die 
execution  of  die  axt  In  childhood  he  must  hare  dec^tated 
his  rocking'hors^  hanged  his  doll  in  a  miniataK  gallow!^  and 
burnt  his  baubles  at  mimic  stakes.  The  man  whose  calm  qre 
was  watched  for  the  quiet  qiaride  that  announced — and  oid/ 
that  ever  did  announce  it — the  flashing  wit  within  the  mind, 
\yf  a  gay  crowd  of  lounges  at  Arthur's,  might  be  found  next 
day  rummaging  among  coffins  in  a  damp  vanity  odoiving  in  a 
mummjr,  confessing  and  preparing  a  live  criminal,  paying  any 
sum  for  a  rdic  of  a  dead  on<^  or  pressing  eageriy  forward  to 
witness  the  dying  agonies  of  a  condemned  man. 

Yet  Walpole  and  Warner  both  bore  the  highest  testimony  to 
the  goodness  of  his  heart;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
his  nature  was  as  gende  as  a  woman's.  Tliere  have  been  other 
instances  of  even  educated  men  delighting  in  scenes  of  soffcting; 
but  in  general  their  characters  have  been  more  or  less  gross,  their 
headsmoieorless  insensible:  Thehusband  of  Madame  R^camier 
went  daily  to  see  the  guillotine  do  its  vile  work  during  the  reign 
of  Terror;  butthenhe  was  a  man  who  never  wept  over  the  death 
of  a  friend.  The  man  who  was  devoted  to  a  little  child,  whom  he 
adopted  and  treated  with  the  tenderest  care,  waa  very  different 
-  from  M.  R6:amier — and  that  he  had  a  heart  there  ia  no  doubt 
He  was  an  anomaly,  and  famous  for  being  so  ;  though,  periiaps, 
his  well-known  eccentricity  was  taken  advantage  of  by  bis  witiy 
friends,  and  many  a  stoiy  fathered  on  Selwyn  which  has  no 
origin  but  in  the  brain  of  its  narrator. 

George  Augustus  Selwyn,  Aen,  &mous  for  his  wit^  and  noto- 
rious for  his  love  <^  homns,  was  the  second  son  of  a  country 
gentleman,  of  Matson,  in  Gloucestershire,  Colonel  John  Selwyn, 
who  had  been  an  aide-de-camp  of  Marlboron^'s,  and  after- 
wards a  frequenter  of  the  courts  of  the  first  two  Geoiges.  He 
inherited  his  wit  chiefly  from  his  mother,  Maiy,  the  '^■"g^t*'  tX 
General  Farington  or  Fairingdon,  of  the  coun^  of  KenL 
Walpole  tells  us  that  die  figiued  among  the  beuitics  of  die 
comt  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  was  bcddam- 
ber-woman  to  (^een  Caroline:  __  Her  diaiicter  waa  not  spodet^ 
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for  we  hear  of  an  intrigue,  which  her  own  mistress  imparted  in 
confidence  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  (the  mother  of  the  Re> 
gent :  they  wrote  on  her  tomb  Cy  gist  Poisivcti^  because  idlenen 
is  the  mother  of  all  vice),  and  which  eventually  found  its  way 
into  the  '  Utrecht  Gazette.'  It  was  Mrs.  Selw)Ti,  too,  who  said 
to  George  II.,  that  he  was  the  last  person  she  would  ever  have 
an  intrigue  with,  because  she  was  sure  he  would  tell  the  queen 
of  it :  it  was  well  known  that  that  very  virtuous  sovereign  made 
his  wife  tlie  confidante  of  his  amours,  which  was  even  more 
shameless  than  young  De  S^ign^s  taking  advice  from  his  mother 
on  his  intrigue  with  Ninon  de  TEnclos.  She  seems  to  have 
been  reputed  a  wit,  for  Walpole  retails  her  mots  as  if  they  were 
worth  it,  but  they  are  not  very  remarkable :  for  instance,  when 
Miss  Pelham  lost  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings,  which  she  had 
borrowed,  and  tried  to  faint  when  the  loss  was  discovered,  some 
one  called  for  lavender-drops  as  a  restorative.  '  Pooh  T  cries 
Mrs.  Selwyn,  *  give  her  diamond-drops.' 

George  Augustus  was  bom  on  the   nth  of  August,  17 19. 
Walpole  says  that  he  knew  him  at  eight  years  old,  and  as  the 
two  were  at  Eton  about  the  same  time,  it  is  presumed  that  they 
were  contemporaries  there.     In  fact,  a  list  of  the  boys  there,  in 
1732,  furnished  to  Kliot  Warburton,  contains  the  names  ol  Wal- 
ix)le,  Selwyn,  Kdgecumbe,  and  Conway,  all  in  after-life  intimate 
friends  and  correspondents.      From  Eton  to  Oxford  was  the 
natural  course,  and  George  was  duly  entered  at  Hertford  Col- 
lege.    He  did  not  long  grace  Alma  Mater,  for  the  grwut  t&mr 
had  to  be  made,  and  Ix)ndon  life  to  be  begun,  but  he  was  there 
long  enough  to  contract  the  usual  Oxford  debts,  which  his 
father  consented  to  pay  more  than  once.     It  is  amusing  to  find 
the  son  getting  Dr.  Newton  to  write  him  a  contrite  and  respect- 
ful letter  to  the  angry  parent,  to  liquidate  the  '  small  accounts* 
accumulated  in  I^ndon  and  Oxford  as  early  as  1740.     Three 
years  later  we  find  him  in  Paris,  leading  a  gay  life,  and  writing 
respectful  letters  to  England  for  more  money.     Previously  to 
t^iis,  however,  he  had  obuined,  through  his  father,  the  sincoue 
of  Clerk  of  the  Irons  and  surveyor  of  the  Meltuigs  at  the  Mint* 
a  comforuble  little  appointment,  the  duties  of  which  were  po^ 
formed  by  deputy,  while  its  holder  contented  himself  with 
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honestly  acknowledging  die  salaiy,  and  dining  onceftwedc, 
when  in  town,  with  the  officers  of  the  Min^  and  at  the  Govern- 
ment's expense. 

So  Tar  the  young  gentleman  went  on  well  enou^  but  in 
1 744  he  returned  to  England,  and  his  rather  rampant  dtuacter 
showed  itself  in  more  than  one  disgraceful  affiur. 

Among  the  London  shows  was  Orator  Henley,  a  deigyman 
and  clergyman's  son,  and  a  member  of  SL  John's,  Cambridge: 
He  had  come  to  London  about  this  time,  and  instituted  a  Sfr 
ries  of  lectures  on  uaivasal  knowledge  and  primitive  Christi- 
anity. He  styled  himsdf  a  Rationalist  a  tide  then  more  ho- 
nourable than  it  is  now;  and  in  grandiloquent  language 
'spouted'  on  religious  subjects  to  an  audience  admitted  at  a 
shilling  a-head.  On  one  occasion  he  announced  a  dispUtaticMi 
among  any  two  of  his  hearers,  offering  to  give  an  impartial 
hearing  and  judgment  to  both.  Selwyn  and  the  young  Lord 
Carteret  were  prepared,  and  stood  up,  the  one  to  defend  the  ^- 
norance,  the  other  the  impudence  of  Orator  H^ey  himself; 
so,  at  least,  it  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in  D'Isiaeli  the  Elder. 
The  uproar  that  ensued  can  well  be  imagined.  Henley  himself 
made  his  escape  by  a  back  door.  His  pulpit,  all  gil^  has  been 
immortalized  by  Pope,  as  '  Henley's  gilt  tub ;'  in  which — 


The  affair  gave  rise  to  a  correspondence  between  die  Orator 
and  his  young  friends ;  who,  doubtless,  came  off  best  in  the 
matter. 

This  was  harmless  enough,  but  George's  next  freak  was  not 
so  excusable.  The  circumstances  of  this  affair  are  narrated  in 
a  letter  from  Captain  Nicholson,  his  friend,  to  George  Selwyn; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  relied  on.  It  appears  that  being  at  a 
certain  club  in  Oxford,  at  a  wine  party  with  his  friends,  Gcotge 
sent  to  a  certain  silversmith's  for  a  certain  chalice,  intrusted  to 
the  shopkeeper  from  a  certun  church  to  be  repaired  in  a 
certain  manner.  This  being  brought,  Master  Gtoigt — then,  be 
it  remembered,  not  at  the  delicate  and  frivolous  age  of  most 
Oxford  boys,  but  at  the  mature  one  of  six-and-twentf — filled  it 
with  win^  and  handing  it  lound,  uied  the  sacred  wtnds,  'Drink 
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Ihis  in  remembrance  of  me.'  This  was  a  blasphemous  parodj 
of  the  most  sacred  rite  of  the  Church.  All  Selwyn  coiJd  nf 
for  himself  was,  that  he  was  drunk  when  he  did  it  The  other 
plea,  that  he  did  it  in  ridicule  of  the  transubstantiation  of  the 
Komish  Church,  could  not  stand  at  all ;  and  wu  mo«  weakly 
put  forward.  Let  Oxford  Dons  be  what  they  will ;  let  them 
put  a  stop  to  all  religious  inquiry,  and  nearly  expel  Adam  Smidb 
for  reading  Hume's  '  Essay  on  Human  Nature  i  let  them  bc^ 
as  many  allege,  narrow-minded,  hypocritical,  and  ignorant;  we 
cannot  chmige  them  with  wrong-dealing  in  expelling  the  origi- 
nator of  such  open  blasphemy,  which  nothing  can  be  found  to 
palliate,  and  of  which  its  perpetrator  did  not  appear  to  repent; 
rather  complaining  that  the  treatment  of  the  Dons  was  harsh. 
The  act  of  expulsion  was,  of  course,  coosidered  in  the  same 
light  by  his  numerous  acquaintance,  many  of  whom  condoled 
with  him  on  the  occasion.  It  is  true,  the  Oxford  Dons  are  often 
charged  with  injustice  and  partiality,  and  too  often  the  evidetice 
is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  excuse  their  judgments ;  but  in  this 
the  evidence  was  riot  denied ;  only  a  palliative  was  put  in,  whidi 
eveiy  one  can  see  through.  The  only  injustice  we  can  discover 
in  this  case  is,  that  the  head  of  Hart  Hall,  as  Hertford  College 
was  called,  seemed  to  have  been  influenced  in  pronouncing  his 
sentence  of  expulsion  by  certain  previous  ttufkwu,  having  no 
bearing  on  the  question  before  him,  which  had  been  entertained 
by  another  set  of  tuton — those  of  Chiistchurch — where  Selwyn 
had  many  Inends,  and  where,  probably  enough,  he  indulged  in 
many  collegian's  freaks.  This  knack  of  bringing  up  a  HMR 
suspicion,  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  Oxford  Don,  and  lince 
the  same  Head  of  this  House — Dr.  Newton — acknowledged 
that  Selwyn  was,  during  his  Oxford  career,  neither  intempcnt^ 
dissolute  nor  a  gamester,  it  is  fair  to  give  him  the  advutage 
of  the  doubt,  that  the  judgment  on  the  evidence  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  consideration  of  'suspicions'  of  Conaer  nit 
deeds,  which  had  not  been  proved,  perhaps  never  cmmitted. 
Knowing  the  artcr-lire  of  the  man,  we  can,  however,  tcaicdjr 
doubt  that  George  had  led  a  (ast  life  at  the  UnivciBQr,  and 
given  cause  for  misttusL  But  one  may  ask  whether  Doo% 
wboielove  of  drinking,  and  whose  tendency  to  jettm  thcBHMl 
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aolenm  subjects,  are  well  1mo¥m  even  in  the  preient  day,  nug^t 
not  have  treated  Sclwyn  less  harahly  for  niiat  wu  done  tmder 
the  influence  of  wine?  To  this  we  aie  inclined  to  reply,  that 
no  punishment  is  too  severe  for  pro&nation ;  and  that  drunkea- 
ness  is  not  an  excuse,  but  an  aggravation.  Selwyn  diFetfened 
to  appeal,  and  took  advice  on  the  matter.  This,  as  usual,  was 
vain.  Many  an  expelled  man,  more  unjnstly  treated  than  %&• 
wyn,  has  talked  of  ^peal  in  vain,  ^peal  to  iriiom  ?  to  iriut? 
Appeal  against  men  iriio  never  acknowledge  themselves  wmie^ 
and  who,  to  maintain  that  they  are  li^t^  will  listen  to  evidence 
which  they  can  see  is  contradictoiy,  and  irtiich  they  know  to  be 
worthless  1  An  appeal  fix>m  an  Oxford  dedsion  is  as  hopdess 
in  &e  present  day  as  it  was  in  Sdwyn's.  He  wisdy  left,  it 
alone,  but  less  wisely  insisted  cm  reappearing  in  OxTokI,  against 
the  advice  of  all  his  fiiends,  whose  characters  were  lost  if  the 
ostracised  man  were  seen  among  them. 

From  this  time  he  entered  upon  his  'professioo,'  Oat  of  a 
wit,  gambler,  dub-loungei,  and  man  about  town;  fat  these 
many  chaiacteis  aie  all  mixed  in  the  one  which  is  generally 
called  '  a  wit'  Let  us  remember  that  he  vras  good-hearted,  and 
not  ill-intentioned,  though  imbued  with  the  false  ideas  cf  lui 
day.     He  was  not  a  great  man,  but  a  great  wiL 

The  localities  in  which  the  trade  of  wit  was  plied  were,  then, 
the  clubs,  and  the  drawing-rooms  of  fashionable  beaaties.  Tlie 
fbnnei  were  in  Selwyn's  youth  still  limited  in  the  nnmlia  of 
thcii  members,  thir^  constituting  a  laige  club ;  and  as  the  sub- 
soibeis  were  all  known  to  one  another,  presented  an  adtnhilde 
field  for  display  of  mental  powers  in  conversation.  In  fitd^ 
the  early  clubs  were  nothing  more  than  dining-sodeties,  pce- 
dsely  the  same  in  theory  as  our  break  fiuring  anangemenls  at 
Oxford,  which  were  every  iriiit  as  exdasive,  thouB^  not  bal- 
loted for.  The  ballot,  however,  and  the  prindple  of  a  lin^ 
black  ball  suffering  to  n^ative  an  election  were  not  onfy,  nndet 
such  drcumstances,  excusably  but  even  necessary  for  tbe 
actual  preservation  of  peace.  Of  course,  in  a  socces&on  of 
dinner-parties,  if  any  two  members  were  at  all  apposed  to  one 
-other,  the  awkwardness  would  be  intolerable.    In  the  pnaent 
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iay,  two  men  may  belong  to  the  same  dub  and  scarcely  mee^ 
even  on  the  stairs,  oftener  than  once  or  twice  in  a  season. 

Gradually,  however,  in  the  place  of  the  '  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul'  and  wine,  instead  of  the  evenings  spent  in  toasting, 
talking,  emptying  bottles  and  filling  heads,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
old  Kit-kat,  men  took  to  the  monstrous  amusement  of  exam- 
ining fate,  and  on  dub-tables  the  dice  rattled  far  more  fredy 
than  the  glasses,  though  these  latter  were  not  necessarily  aban- 
doned Then  came  the  thirst  for  hazard  that  brought  men 
early  in  the  day  to  try  their  fortune,  and  thus  made  the  dub- 
room  a  lounge.    Selwyn  was  an  habitual  frequenter  of  Brookes.* 

Brookes'  was,  perhaps,  the  principal  club  of  the  day,  thou^ 
'White's  Chocolate  House'  was  almost  on  a  par  with  it  Bat 
Sdwyn  did  not  confine  his  attention  solely  to  this  dub.  It 
was  the  fashion  to  belong  to  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  and 
Wilberforce  mentions  no  less  than  five  to  which  he  himself  be- 
longed :  Brookes',  Boodle's,  AVhite's,  Miles  and  Evans's  in  New 
Palace  Yard,  and  Goosetree's.  As  their  names  imply,  these 
were  all,  originally,  mere  coffee-houses,  kept  by  men  of  the 
above  names.  One  or  two  rooms  then  sufficed  for  the  require- 
ments of  a  small  party,  and  it  was  not  till  the  members  were 
greatly  increased  that  the  coffee-house  rose  nujestically  to  the 
dignity  of  a  bow-window,  and  was  entirely  and  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  the  requirements  of  the  dub. 

This  was  especially  the  case  with  White's,  of  which  so  many 
of  the  wits  and  talkers  of  Selwyn's  day  were  members.  ^Vho 
does  not  know  that  bow-window  at  the  top  of  St  James's  Street^ 
where  there  are  sure,  about  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  to 
be  at  least  three  gentlemen,  two  old  and  one  young,  standing 
to  the  exdusion  of  light  within,  talking  and  contemplating  the 
oft-fepeated  movement  outside.  AVhite's  was  established  as 
early  as  1698,  and  was  thus  one  of  the  original  cofTeeJioasca. 
It  was  then  kept  by  a  man  named  Arthur :  here  Chesterfield 
gamed  and  talked,  to  be  succeeded  by  Gilly  Williams,  Chailci 
Townshend,  and  George  Selwyn.  The  old  house  was  burnt 
down  in  1733.  It  was  at  White's— or  as  Hogarth  calls  it  in 
his  pictorial  squib,  Black's — that,  when  a  man  fell  dead  at  the 
door,  he  was  lugged  in  and  bets  made  as  to  whether  he 
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dead  or  na  The  surgeon's  operations  were  opposed,  for  fear 
of  disturbing  the  bets.  Heie,  too,  did  George  Selwyn  and 
Charles  Townshend  pit  their  wit  against  wit ;  and  here  Pelham 
passed  all  the  time  he  was  not  forced  to  devote  to  politics.  In 
short  it  was,  next  to  Brookes',  the  dub  of  the  day,  and  pofaaps 
in  some  respects  had  a  greater  renown  than  even  that  faoKHis 
club,  and  its  play  was  as  high. 

In  Brookes'  and  White's  Selwyn  appeared  with  a  twofold 
faxoK,  that  of  a  pronouncer  of  honrmots,  and  that  of  a  lover  of 
horrors.  His  wit  was  of  the  quaintest  order.  He  was  no  in- 
veterate talker,  like  Sydney  Smith ;  no  clever  dissimulator,  like 
Mr.  Hook.  Calmly,  almost  sanctimoniously,  he  uttered  those 
neat  and  telling  sayings  which  the  next  day  passed  over  Eng- 
land as  'Selwyn's  last'  Walpole  describes  hb  manner  admir^ 
ably — his  eyes  turned  up,  his  mouth  set  piimly,  a  look  almost 
of  melancholy  in  his  whole  face.  Reynolds,  in  his  Conveisa- 
tion-piccc,  celebrated  when  in  the  Strawberry  Collection,  and 
representing  Sclw}-n  leaning  on  a  chair,  Gilly  Williams,  crayon 
in  hand,  and  Dick  Edgecumbe  by  his  side,  has  caught  tiie 
pseudo-solemn  expression  of  his  lace  admirably.  The  ease  of 
the  figure,  one  hand  empochU,  the  other  holding  a  paper  (tf 
epigrams,  or  what  not,  the  huge  waistcoat  with  a  dozen  buttons 
and  huge  flaps,  the  ruffled  sleeve,  the  bob-wij^  all  belong  to 
the  outer  man;  but  the  calm,  quiet,  almost  enquiring  face,  the 
look  half  of  melancholy,  half  of  reproach,  and,  as  the  Milesian 
would  say,  the  other  half  of  sleek  wisdom ;  the  long  nose,  the 
prim  mouth  and  joined  lips,  the  elevated  brow,  and  beneadi  it 
the  quiet  contemplative  eye,  contemplative  not  of  heaven  or 
hell,  but  of  this  world  as  it  had  seen  it,  in  its  most  worldly 
point  of  view,  yet  twinkling  with  a  flashing  thought  of  incon- 
gruity made  congruous,  are  the  indices  of  the  inner  man.  Most 
of  our  wits,  it  must  have  been  seen,  have  had  some  other  io- 
tercst  and  occupation  in  life  than  that  of  '  making  wit  ;*  some 
have  been  authors,  some  statesmen,  some  soldiers,  some  wild- 
rakes,  and  some  players  of  tricks :  Selwyn  had  no  profession 
but  that  of  disair  dt  bMU  mots;  iat  thou^  he  sat  in  the  Houses 
he  took  no  prominent  part  in  politics ;  thouf^  he  gamUed  ex- 
tensively, he  did  not  game  for  the  sake  of  motwy  ooly.    Tims 
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his  life  was  that  merely  of  a  London  badielor,  with  few  inci- 
dents to  mark  it,  and  therefore  his  memoir  must  resolve  ilidf 
more  or  less  into  a  series  of  anecdotes  of  his  eccentricities  and 
list  of  his  witticisms. 

His  friend  Walpote  gives  us  an  immense  number  of  both,  not 
all  of  a  first-rate  nature,  iior  aaay  iatercsting  in  the  presott 
day.  Selwyn,  calm  as  he  was,  brou^t  out  his  sayings  on  die 
spur  of  the  moment,  and  their  appropriateness  to  the  ocrarinn 
was  one  of  their  greatest  recommendations.  A  good  sa3ria^ 
like  a  good  sermon,  depends  much  on  its  delivciy,  and  lOMi 
much  in  print  Nothing  less  immortal  than  wit  t  To  take 
first,  however,  the  eccentricities  of  his  character,  and  ttptasHf 
his  love  of  horrors,  we  find  anecdotes  by  the  dozen  retailed  of 
him.  It  was  so  well  known,  that  Lord  Holland,  when  dyin^ 
ordered  his  servant  to  be  sure  to  admit  Mr.  Selw}ii  if  he  called 
to  enquire  afler  him,  '  for  if  I  am  alive,'  said  h^  '  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  him,  and  if  I  am  dead,  he  will  be  glad  to  see  me.* 
The  name  of  Holland  leads  us  to  an  anecdote  told  by  Walpole. 
SelWyn  was  looking  over  Combury  with  Lotd  Abogavainjr 
and  Mrs.  Frere, '  who  loved  one  another  a  little,'  and  wai  di^ 
gusted  with  the  frivolity  of  the  woman  who  could  lake  no  in- 
terest in  anything  worth  seeing.  '  You  don't  know  what  ym 
missed  in  the  other  room,'  he  cried  at  last,  peevishly.  'Why, 
what  7 — '  Why,  my  Lord  Holland's  picture.' — '  Wdl,  what  m 
my  Lord  Holland  to  me  P*  '  Don't  you  know,'  v^uspered  the 
wit  mysteriously,  'that  Lord  Holland's  body  lies  in  the  same 
vault  in  Kensington  Church  with  my  Lord  Abergavenny's 
mother  7*  '  Lord !  she  was  so  obliged,'  says  Walpole^  '  and 
thanked  him  a  thousand  times  f 

Selwyn  knew  the  vaults  as  thoroughly  as  old  Anthony  Wood 
knew  the  brasses.  The  elder  Craggs  had  risen  by  the  fiivoor 
of  Marlborough,  iriiose  footman  he  had  been,  and  his  ion  wig 
eventually  a  Secretary  of  State.  Arthur  Mooie,  the  fUha  of 
James  Moore  Smyth,  of  whom  Pope  wrote — 

'Aithnr.  «1wk  ftddf  loa  acglccti  tbi  li«^ 
Imp«a  lo  Bi  ud  nj  damoad  voria  tba  «■■•* 

had  worn  a  livery  loo.    When  Craggs  got  into  a  CMcb  «itli 
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him,  he  exdaimed, '  Why,  Arthur,  I  am  always  getting  up  be- 
hind, are  not  you  T  Walpole  having  related  thia  stoiy  to  Sd- 
wyn,  the  lattei  told  him,  as  a  most  in^xntant  communication, 
that  Arthur  Mooie  had  had  his  coffin  chained  to  that  of  his 
mistress.  '  Lord  1  how  do  you  know  7  aaked  Horace.  '  Why, 
I  saw  them  the  other  day  in  a  vault  at  St  Giles's.*  '  Oh  I  your 
servant,  Mr.  Selwyn,'  cried  the  man  tibia  showed  the  tombs  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  '  I  expected  to  see  jmt  here  the  other  day 
when  the  old  Duke  of  Richmond's  body  was  taken  up.' 

Criminals  were,  of  course,  included  in  his  passion.  Walpole 
affirms  that-  he  ^"■'1  a  great  share  in  biinsng  Lotd  Daoc's  foot- 
man, who  had  murdcxed  the  buder,  to  omfess  his  crime.  In 
writing  the  confes^on,  the  ingenious  plush  coolly  stopped  and 
asked  how  'murdeied'  was  q>elt  But  it  mattered  little  to 
Gcoige  whether  the  criminal  were  alive  or  dead,  and  he  de- 
fended his  eccentric  taste  with  his  usual  wit;  when  rallied  by 
some  women  for  going  to  see  the  Jacobite  Lord  Lovaf  s  head 
cut  o^  he  retorted,  sharply — '  I  made  full  amends,  for  I  went 
to  see  it  sewn  on  again.'  He  had  indeed  done  to,  and  given 
the  company  at  the  undertaker's  a  touch  of  his  favourite  blas- 
phemy, for  when  the  man  of  coffins  had  dime  his  wwfc  aod  laid 
the  body  in  its  box,  Selwyn,  imitaring  die  voice  of  the  Lord 
Chancellorat  the  trial,  mnttcTcd,  '  My  Lord  Lovat,  you  may  rM£' 
He  said  a  better  thing  on  the  trial  <^  a  confederate  of  Lovaf  i^ 
that  Lord  Kilmamock,  with  whom  the  ladies  fell  so  desperately 
in  love  as  he  stood  on  his  defence.  Hrs.  Bethd,  who  was 
famous  ioi  A  AatcMd^aee,  was  among  the  &ir  ^>ectaton ;  'What 
a  shame  it  is,'  quoth  the  wit,  '  to  turn  her  lace  to  the  prisoners 
before  they  sic  condemned  f  TerriUe,  indeed,  was  that  in- 
strument oi  death  to  those  men,  who  had  in  the  heat  of  battle 
so  gallantly  met  sword  and  Umderiiuss.  The  slow,  sure 
approach  of  the  day  of  the  scaffijld  was  a  tNwtfind  times 
worse  than  the  roar  of  cannon.  Lord  Cioour^  was  pat^ 
doocd,  solely,  it  was  said,  from  pi^  fijr  his  poor  wifcv  who  was 
at  the  time  of  the  trial  br  advanced  in  pregwra^.  It  was 
affirmed  that  the  child  ^>o^l  had  a  distinct  mark  of  an  axe  m 
his  neck.  Credal  JmLtutt  Walpole  used  to  tij  that  Selwyn 
never  thought  \iat  A  la  HU  irmiiMe,  and  that  wben  he  went  to 
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have  a  tooth  drawn,  he  told  the  dentist  he  would  drop  his 
handkerchief  by  way  of  signaL     Certain  it  is  that  he  did  love 
an  execution,  whatever  he  or  his  friends  may  have  done  to  re- 
move the  impression  of  this  extraordinary  taste.    Some  better 
men  than  Selwyn  have  had  the  same,  and  Macaulay  accuses 
Penn  of  a  similar  affection.     The  best  known  anecdote  of  Sel- 
wyn*s  peculiarity  relates  to  the  execution  of  Damiens,  who  was 
torn  m-ith  red-hot  pincers^  and  finally  quartered  by  four  horses^ 
for  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis  XV.     On  the  day  fixed, 
George  mingled  with  the  crowd  plainly  dressed,  and  managed 
to  press  forward  close  to  the  place  of  torture.     The  execu- 
tioner observing  him,  eagerly  cried  out,  *  Faiies  flau feur  Afcm- 
sieur;  ^at  un  A^giais  et  un  amateur;*  or,  as  another  veisioD 
goes,  he  was  asked  if  he  was  not  himself  a  bourreau. — '  Am, 
Monsieur*  he  is  said  to  have  answered,  */e  fCaipas  cd  kannatr'- 
j€  ne  suis  p^un  amateur*    The  story  is  more  than  apocryphal,  for 
Selw}-n  is  not  the  only  person  of  whom  it  has  been  told  ;  and 
he  was  even  accused,  according  to  Wraxall,  of  going  to  execn- 
tions  in  female  costume.     George  Selwyn  must  have  passed  as 
a  '  remarkably  fine  mx)man,'  in  that  case. 

It  is  only  justice  to  him  to  say  that  the  nuny  stories  of  his 
attending  executions  mere  supposed  to  be  inventions  of  Sir 
Charies  Hanbury  Willbms,  another  wit,  and  of  Chesterfield, 
another,  and  a  rival.  In  confinrution,  it  is  adduced  that  when 
the  former  had  been  relating  some  new  account,  and  an  old 
fiiend  of  Selm-yn's  expressed  his  surprise  that  he  had  never 
heard  the  tale  before,  the  hero  of  it  replied  qniedy,  '  No  wonder 
at  all,  for  Sir  Charles  has  just  invented  it,  and  knows  that  I  will 
not  by  contradiction  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  company  he  is  to 
highly  entertaining.' 

Wit  has  been  called  '  the  eloqueiKre  of  indifference ;'  no  one 
seems  ever  to  have  been  so  indifferent  about  e^'crythin^  but 
his  little  daughter,  as  George  Selwyn.  He  always,  however, 
took  up  the  joke,  and  when  asked  why  he  had  not  been  to 
see  one  Charles  Fox,  a  low  criminal,  hanged  at  Tyburn,  an- 
swered, quietly,  '  I  make  a  point  of  never  going  to  rAmrtmis^ 

Selw}-n's  love  for  this  kind  of  thing,  to  believe  his  most  inti- 
taate  friend,  Horace  Walpole,  was  quite  a  Cut    His  fiiend 
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Tdates  that  he  even  bai^jaiaed  for  the  High  Elheriff's  mud,  after 
it  was  bndcen,  at  Die  condemnatioD  or  the  gallant  Lords,  but 
said,  'that  he  behaved  so  like  an  attorney  the  first  day,  and  lO 
like  a  pettifogger  the  second,  that  he  would  not  take  it  to  li^ 
his  fire  with.' 

The  State  Trials,  of  coois^  interested  Geoige  more  dun 
any  other  in  bis  eventless  life;  he  dined  after  the  sentence 
with  the  celeluated  Lady  Townshend,  who  ins  so  devoted  to 
Loid  Kilmarnock — 

'  Pitied  by  ccnile  miDdi,  Kilmanwck  died'— Jobnsoh, 

that  she  is  said  ttt  have  even  sUyed  under  his  vrindow^  idien 
he  was  in  prison ;  but  be  treated  her  amdety  with  such  lightnen 
that  the  lady  burst  into  tears,  and  'flung  up-stairs.'  'George' 
writes  Walpole  to  Montagu,  'coolly  took  Mrs.  Dorcas,  her 
woman,  and  bade  her  sit  down  to  finish  the  botde. — "And 
pray,"  said  Dorcas,  "do  you  think  my  lady  will  be  prevailed 
upon  to  let  me  go  and  see  the  execution  ?  I  have  a  Mend  that 
has  promised  to  take  care  of  me,  and  I  can  lie  in  the  Towcj 
the  night  before."  Could  she  have  talked  more  pleasanUy  to 
Sclwyn?* 

His  contemporaries  certainly  believed  in  his  love  for  New- 
gatism ;  for  when  Walpole  had  caught  a  housebreaker  in  a. 
neighbour's  area,  he  immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to 
White's  for  the  philo^minalist,  who  was  sure  to  be  playing  at 
the  Club  any  time  before  daylight  It  happened  that  the 
drawer  at  the  '  Chocolate-house '  had  been  himself  lately  robbed, 
and  therefore  stole  to  George  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
muttered  mysteriously  to  him,  '  Mr.  ^Valpole's  compliments,  and 
he  has  got  a  housebreaker  for  you.'  Of  course  Selwyn  obeyed 
the  summons  readily,  and  the  event  concluded,  as  such  events 
do  nine  times  out  of  ten,  with  a  quiet  captui^  and  much  ado 
about  nothing. 

The  Selwyns  were  a  poweifol  family  in  Gloucestershire, 
owning  a  great  deal  of  property  in  the  ncighboudiood  of 
Gloucester  itself.  The  old  colonel  had  represented  that  city  in 
Parliament  for  many  years.  On  the  5th  of  November,  1751,  He 
died.    His  eldest  son  had  gone  a  lew  months  before  him,    Thti 
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son  had  been  also  at  Eton,  and  was  an  early  fiiend  of  Horace 
Walpole  and  Geneial  Conway.  Mis  death  left  George  sole  bar 
to  the  propeity,  and  vciy  much  he  seemed  to  have  needed  the 

The  property  of  the  Sclwyns  lay  in  the  picturesque  district  of 
the  Notthem  Coiswolds.  Anybody  who  has  pasMd  a  day  in  the 
dull  dty  of  Gloucester,  which  seems  to  break  into  anything  like 
life  only  at  an  election,  lying  dormant  in  the  interrals,  has  been 
glad  to  rush  out  to  enjoy  air  and  a  fine  view  on  Robin  Hood's 
Hill,  a  favourite  walk  with  the  worthy  dlizens,  though  what  the 
jovial  archer  of  merry  Sherwood  had  to  do  with  it,  or  whether 
he  was  ever  in  Gloucestershire  at  all,  I  profess  I  know  not 
Walpole  describes  the  hill  with  humorous  exaggciatioD.  '  It  is 
lofty  enough  for  an  alp,  yet  is  a  mountain  of  turf  to  the  veiy 
top,  has  wood  scattered  all  over  it,  springs  that  long  to  be  cas- 
cades in  many  places  of  it,  and  from  the  summit  it  beats  even 
Sir  George  Littleton's  views,  by  having  the  dty  of  Gloucester 
at  its  loot,  and  the  Severn  widening  to  the  horiioo.'  On  the 
very  summit  of  the  next  hill.  Chosen-down,  is  a  solitary  chuicb, 
and  the  legend  saith  that  the  good  people  who  built  it  did  so 
originally  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  mount,  but  that  the  Vii|in 
Mary  carried  up  the  stones  by  night,  till  the  builder,  in  deq»ir, 
was  compelled  to  erect  it  on  the  top.  Others  attribote  the 
mysterious  act  to  a  very  diflTcrenl  personage,  and  with  aiqia- 
rendy  more  reason,  for  the  position  of  the  church  must  keep 
many  an  old  sinner  from  hearing  service. 

At  Matson,  then,  on  Robin  Hood's  Hill,  the  Sdwyns  lived  ; 
Walpole  says  that  the  '  house  is  small,  but  neaL  King  Charles 
lay  here  at  the  sdgc,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  with  typical  Airjr, 
hacked  and  hewed  the  tt-indow-sh utters  of  his  chamber  as  s 
memorandum  of  his  being  there.  And  here  is  the  voy  flower. 
pot  and  counterfeit  association  for  which  Bishop  Sprat  was 
taken  up,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  sent  to  the  Tower. 
llie  reservoirs  on  the  hill  supply  the  dty.  The  late  Mr.  Sdwya 
governed  the  borough  by  them — and  I  believe  by  some  wimc 
too.'  Probably,  or  at  least  by  some  beer,  if  the  modem  tf 
be  not  much  altered  from  their  forefathers^ 

Besides  this  important  esute,  the  Selwyns  had  a 
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XjOdgershall,  and  their  tnflnence  there  was  so  complete  tiiat 
they  might  &iriy  be  said  to  pot  one  seat  to  any  one  they 
chose.  With  such  double  barrels  Geoigc  Selwyn  «a^  trf" 
couise,  a  great  gnn  in  the  House,  but  his  interest  lay  &r  mne 
in  piquet  and  pleasantry  than  in  politics  and  patriotism,  and  be 
was  never  fired  off  with  any  but  the  blank  cartridges  of  his  two 
votes.  His  pailiamentaiy  career,  b^[uu  in  1747,  lasted  m«e 
than  forty  ycais,  yet  was  entirely  without  distinction.  H^  how- 
ever, amused  bodi  partiei  with  his  wit,  and  by  tneringM  UKuem 
with  Lord  North.  This  must  have  been  trying  to  Mr.  Speaker 
Cornwall,  who  was  longings  no  doubt,  to  snore  also^  and  dared 
not  He  was  probably  the  onfy  Speaker  who  prended  over  so 
august  an  assembly  as  our  English  Pariiament  widi  a  pewter 
pot  of  porter  at  bis  elbow,  sending  for  more  and  more  to 
Bellamy's  till  his  heavy  eyes  closed  of  themselves.  A  modem 
M.P.,  carried  back  by  some  fancies  to  'the  Senate'  of  those 
days,  might  reasonably  doubt  irtiether  his  guide  had  not  taken 
him  by  mistake  to  some  Coal-hole  or  Cidcr-cellar,  presided 
over  by  some  former  Baron  Nicholson,  and  whether  the  fuiioos 
eloquence  of  Messrs.  Fox,  Fitt,  ami  Burke  were  not  got  up  for 
the  amusement  of  an  audience  admitted  at  sijqwnce  a  head. 

Selwyn's  political  jokes  we  rethe  delist  of  Bellamy'sl  He 
said  that  Fox  and  Fitt  reminded  him  of  H<^arth's  Idle  and 
Industrious  Apprentices.  When  asked  by  some  one,  as  he 
sauntered  out  of  the  house — *  Is  the  House  up  ?'  he  rq>lied ; 
'  No,  but  Burke  is.'  The  length  of  Burke's  elaborate  spoken 
essays  was  prov^ial,  and  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  the 
'  Dinner-belL'  Fox  was  talking  one  day  at  Brookes'  of  the  ad- 
vantageous peace  he  had  made  with  France,  and  that  he  had 
even  induced  that  country  to  give  up  the^M  trade  to  England. 
'Tba^  Charles,'  quoth  Selwyn,  shuply,  'I  am  not  at  all  sur^ 

prised  at ;  for  having  dijtwn  your  taih,  tiiey  would  be  d d 

fbob  to  quarrel  with  you  about  gums.'  Fox  was  often  die 
object  of  his  good-natured  satire.  As  eveiy  one  knows,  lus 
boast  was  to  be  called  '  The  Man  of  the  Feopl^'  thoo^ 
perhaps  he  cared  as  little  for  die  great  unwashed  as  foe  the 
wealth  and  happiness  of  the  waiters  at  his  dubs.'  Evoy  me 
know^  too,  what  a  dissolute  lifo  he  led  for  many  yean.  Sdwyn's 
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sleepiness  vas  well  known.  He  slept  in  the  House ;  he  dep^ 
after  losing  jQ&oo  '  aad  with  as  many  more  before  him,'  upoa 
the  gaming-table,  with  the  dice-box  'stamped  close  to  his  can/ 
he  slept,  or  half-slept,  even  in  conversation,  which  he  seems  lo 
have  caught  by  fits  sad  starts.  Thus  it  was  that  words  he 
heard  suggested  different  senses,  partly  from  being  only  dimlj 
associated  with  the  subject  on  the  tapis.  So,  when,  they  woe 
talking  around  of  the  war,  and  whether  it  should  be  a  sea  war 
or  a  Continent  war,  Selwyn  woke  up  just  enough  to  say, '  I  am 
for  a  sea  war  and  a  Continent  admiral.' 

\Vhen  Fox  had  ruined  himself,  and  a  subscription  for  him 
was  talked  of,  some  cnc  asked  how  they  thought '  he  would 
take  it' — 'Take  it,'  cried  Selwyn,  suddenly  lighting  op,  <  why, 
quarterly  to  be  sure. 

His  padiamentaiy  career  was  then  quite  tineventfiit ;  but  at 
the  dissolution  in  1780,  he  found  that  his  security  at  Gloucester 
was  threatened.  He  was  not  AVhig  enough  tac  that  consti- 
tuency, and  had  throughout  supported  the  war  with  America 
He  offered  himself,  of  couree,  but  was  rejected  with  scom,  and 
forced  to  fly  for  a  seat  to  LudgcrshslL  Walpole  writes  to  I^djr 
Ossory :  '  They '  (the  Gloucester  people) '  hanged  him  in  effigy, 
and  dressed  up  a  figure  of  Mic'Mic '  (his  adopted  daughter)^ 
'  and  pinned  on  its  breast  these  words,  alluding  to  the  gallowi : — 
"  This  is  what  I  told  you  you  would  come  to !" '  From 
Gloucester  he  went  to  Ludgenhall,  where  he  was  received  bjr 
ringing  of  bells  and  bonfires.  'Jking  driven  out  of  my  capital,' 
said  he,  '.-ind  coming  into  that  country  of  turnips,  where  I  was 
adored.  I  seemed  to  be  arrived  in  my  Hanoverian  dominions* 
— no  l>ad  hit  at  George  II.  For  Ludgenhall  he  sat  for  maay 
years,  with  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  whose  '  Memoirs*  are  better 
known  than  trusted,  as  colleague.  That  writer  says  of  Selwyn, 
that  he  was  '  thoroughly  well  versed  in  our  history,  and  master 
of  many  rurious  as  well  as  secret  anecdotes,  relative  to  the 
houses  of  Stuart  and  Brunswick.' 

Another  hcti-mot,  not  in  connection  with  politics,  is  repotted 
by  Walpole  as  incomparable.'  IjoiA  George  GordoB  asked 
him  if  the  Ludgenhall  electors  would  take  him  (Lord  Geai|e) 
lor  Lndgershall,  adding,  '  if  you  would  rccommmd  ne^  dwy 
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would  choose  ra^  if  I  came  from  the  coast  of  Afiica.' — '  That 
is  according  to  what  part  of  the  coast  you  came  fiom ;  they 
would  certainly,  if  you  came  from  the  Guinea  coast'  'Now, 
Madam,'  writes  his  friend,  'is  not  this  true  inspiration  as  well  as 
true  wit  ?  Had  any  one  asked  him  in  which  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world  Guinea  is  situated,  could  he  have  told  7  Walpole 
did  not  perhaps  know  master  George  thoroughly  —  he  was 
neither  so  ignorant  nor  so  indifferent  as  he  seemed.  His  man- 
ner got  him  the  character  of  being  both  j  but  he  was  a  still  fool 
that  ran  deep. 

Though  Selwyn  did  little  with  his  two  votes,  \it  made  diem 
pay ;  and  in  addition  to  the  post  in  the  Mint,  got  out  of  the 
party  he  supported  those  of  Registrar  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  a  sinecure  done  by  dqmty.  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Crown  Lands,  and  Paymaster  to  the  Board  of 
Works.  The  wits  of  White's  added  the  tide  of  'Reccivcr- 
General  of  Waif  and  Stray  Jokes.'  It  Is  said  that  his  hostility  to 
Sheridan  arose  from  the  latter  having  lost  him  the  office  in  the 
Works  in  1783,  when  Burke's  Bill  for  reducing  the  Civil  List 
came  into  operation ;  but  this  is  not  at  all  probable,  as  his  dis- 
like was  shown  long  before  that  period.  Apropos  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  Walpole  gives  another  anecdote.  On  one  occasion, 
in  r78o,  Lord  George  Gordon  had  been  the  only  opponent  on 
a  division.  Selwyn  afterwards  took  him  in  his  carriage 
to  While's.  '1  have  brought,'  said  he,  'the  whole  Oppo- 
sition in  my  coach,  and  I  hope  one  coach  will  always  hold 
them,  if  they  mean  to  take  away  the  Board  of  Works.' 

Undoubtedly,  Selwyn's  wit  wanted  the  manner  of  the  man  to 
make  it  so  popular,  for,  as  we  read  it,  it  is  often  rather  mild. 
To  string  a  list  of  them  together  : — 

Lady  Coventry  showed  him  her  new  dress  all  covered  with 
spangles  as  large  as  shillings.  '  Bless  my  soul,'  said  he,  'youll 
be  change  for  a  guinea.' 

Fox,  debtor  and  bankrupt  as  he  was,  had  taken  lodgings 
with  Fitzpalrick  at  an  oilman's  in  Piccadilly.  Every  one  pitied 
the  landlord,  who  would  certainly  be  ruined.  '  Not  a  bit  of  i^' 
quoth  George  \  'he'll  have  the  credit  of  keeping  at  his  house  the 
finest  pickles  in  Londoa' 
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Sometimes  there  ¥ras  a  good  touch  of  sitire  on  his  laaet. 
When  '  High  Life  Below  Stain '  wu  first  acted,  Sclwyn  vowed 
he  would  go  and  see  it,  for  he  wu  Eick  of  low  life  ibore  stain ; 
and  when  a  waiter  at  his  Club  had  been  convicted  of  feloDf. 
'  What  a  honid  idea,'  said  he,  'the  nun  will  give  of  itr  ia 
Newgate  r 

Dining  with  Bnice,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  he  heard  hin 
■ay,  in  answer  to  a  tjuestion  about  musical  instxumenti  in  die 
East,  '  I  believe  I  saw  one  lyre  there' — '  Ay,'  whispered  the  wit 
to  his  neighbour,  '  and  there's  one  less  since  he  left  the  counb;.* 
Brace  shared  the  travellers'  reputati<Hi  of  drawing  the  long-bow 
to  a  vay  considerable  extent 

Two  of  Sclwyn's  best  MMIr  were  about  one  of  the  Folc^ 
lamily,  who  were  so  deeply  in  debt  that  they  had  '  to  go  to 
Texas,'  or  Boulogne,  to  escape  the  money-lenden.  'That,* 
quoth  Selwyn, '  is  ^fast-aver  which  will  not  be  much  relished 
by  the  Jews.'  And  again,  when  it  was  said  that  they  would 
be  able  to  cancel  their  lather's  old  will  by  a  new-found  od^  be 
profanely  indulged  in  a  pun  far  too  impious  to  be  repeated  in 
our  day,  however  it  may  have  been  relished  in  Selwyn's  tiin& 

A  picture  called  '  The  Daughter  of  Fhaiaoh '  in  which  the 
Fiincess  Royal  and  her  attendant  ladies  figured  as  the  laver  of 
Moses  and  her  handmaids,  was  being  exhibited  in  178s,  at  s 
house  opposite  Brookes',  and  was  to  be  the  companion-piece  to 
Copley's  '  Death  of  Chatham.'  George  said  he  could  recom* 
moid  a  better  companion,  to  wit — the  '  Sons  of  Phaiaoh '  ft 
the  opi>osite  house.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  thit 
pharaoh  or  faw  was  the  most  popular  game  of  haaard  then 
played. 

Walking  one  day  with  Lord  Pembroke,  and  being  besieged 
by  a  troop  of  small  chimney-dimbets,  begging — Sclwyn,  sAct 
bearing  their  importunity  very  calmly  for  some  tim^  suddenly 
turned  round,  and  with  the  most  serious  lace  thus  addreaed 
them — 'I  have  often  heard  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people; 
I  suppose  your  highnesses  are  in  Court  mou.ning.'  We  CU 
well  imagine  the  cifcct  of  this  sedate  speech  on  the  ai 


Pelham's  tniculency  was  well  known.    Wilpole  ud  his 
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firiend  went  to  the  sale  of  his  plate  in  1755.  '  Lord,'  said  the 
wit, '  how  many  toads  hare  been  eaten  off  these  plates  T 

The  jokes  were  not  always  very  delicate.  When,  in  die 
middle  of  the  summer  of  1751,  Lord  North,  who  bad  bees 
twice  married  before  espoused  the  widow  of  the  Eail  of 
Rockingham,  who  was  fearfully  Stout,  Selwyn  suggested  diat 
she  had  been  kept  in  ice  for  three  days  before  die  weddii^- 
So,  too,  when  diere  was  talk  of  another  adm^obU  pawotge 
going  to  America  during  the  war,  he  remaned  that  she  wonkl 
make  a  capital  MwrAwork. 

One  of  the  few  epigrams  he  ever  wrote — if  not  the  only  oo^ 
of  which  there  is  some  doubt — was  m  the  same  spirit  It  is  on 
the  discovery  of  a  pair  of  shoes  in  a  certain  lady's  bed — 

*  Well  nuj  S«Bndoa  (bake  id  bead- 
Wen  nay  Clotlada'i  ipouw  be  J9I0US, 
When  Ibe  dotr  wanton  !;<>»  to  bed 
Hec  very  iboes— because  ibcy'rcyi/biEa.' 

Such  arc  a  few  specimens  of  George  Selwyn's  wit ;  and 
dozens  more  are  dispersed  though  Walpole's  Letters.  As 
Eliot  Warburton  remarks,  they  do  not  give  us  a  very  high  idea 
of  the  humour  of  Che  period ;  but  two  things  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  before  we  deprecate  thdr  author's  dde  to  the 
dignity  and  reputadon  he  enjoyed  so  abundantly  among  his 
contemporaries ;  they  are  not  necessarily  the  htt  specimens 
that  might  have  been  given,  if  more  of  his  matt  hod  been  jHe- 
served ;  and  their  effect  on  his  listeners  depended  more  on  the 
manner  of  delivery  than  on  the  matter.  That  they  were  im- 
provised and  unpremeditated  is  another  important  consideration. 
It  is  quite  unfair  to  compare  them,  as  Warburton  does,  with  the 
hebdomadal  trash  of '  Punch,'  though  perhaps  they  would  stand 
the  comparison  pretty  well  It  is  one  thing  to  force  wit  with 
plenty  of  time  to  invent  and  meditate  it — another  to  have  so 
much  wit  within  you  that  you  can  bring  it  oat  on  any  occasion; 
one  thing  to  compose  a  good  iancy  for  MMivf — anothv  to  ntter 
it  only  when  it  flashes  through  the  brain. 

But  it  matters  little  what  we  in  the  present  day  may  thmk  cf 
Selwyn's  wit,  for  conversation  is  sptnlol  by  botding,  and  should 
be  drawn  Iresh  when  wanted.    Sehryn'i  companions — «D  mea 
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of  wit,  more  or  less,  affirmed  him  to  be  the  most  amiimg  man 
of  his  day,  and  that  was  all  the  part  he  had  to  play.  No  real 
wit  ever  hopes  to  talk  for  posterity ;  and  written  wit  is  of  a  vfXf 
different  character  to  the  more  sparkling,  if  less  solid,  ereadons 
of  a  moment 

"^e  have  seen  Selwyn  in  many  points  of  view,  not  all  verjr 
creditable  to  him ;  first,  expelled  from  Oxford  for  blasphemy  ; 
next,  a  professed  gambler  and  the  associate  of  men  who  led 
fashion  in  those  days,  it  is  true,  but  then  it  was  very  bad 
fashion ;  then  as  a  lover  of  hangmen,  a  wit  and  m  lounger. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Selwyn,  though  less  openly  re- 
probate than  many  of  his  associates,  was,  in  his  quiet  way,  just 
as  bad  as  any  of  them,  if  we  except  the  Duke  of  Queensbeny, 
his  intimate  friend,  or  the  disgusting  '  Franciscans'  of  Medmen- 
hom  Abbey,  of  whom,  though  not  the  founder,  nor  even  a 
member,  he  was,  in  a  manner,  the  suggester  in  his  blasphemy. 

But  Selwyn's  real  character  is  only  seen  in  profile  in  all  these 
accounts.  He  had  at  the  bottom  of  such  >'ice,  to  which  his 
position,  and  the  fashion  of  the  day  mtroduced  him,  m  far  better 
heart  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  some  respects  a 
kind  of  simplicity  which  was  endearing.  He  was  neither  knave 
nor  fool.  He  was  not  a  voluptuary,  like  his  friend  the  duke; 
nor  a  continued  drunkard,  like  many  other  '  fine  gentlemen* 
with  whom  he  mixed ;  nor  a  cheat,  though  a  gambler ;  nor  a 
sceptic,  like  his  friend  Walpole ;  nor  a  blasphemer,  like 
the  Mctlmcnham  set,  though  he  had  once  parodied  profimely 
a  sacred  rite ;  nor  was  he  stcc|)ed  in  debt,  as  Fox  was ;  nor 
does  he  appear  to  have  been  a  practised  seducer,  as  too  many 
of  his  ac(|uaintanre  were.  Not  that  these  negative  qualities  are 
to  his  praise ;  but  if  we  look  at  the  age  and  the  society  around 
him,  we  must,  at  least,  admit  that  Selwyn  was  not  one  of  the 
worst  of  that  wicked  set 

But  the  most  pleasing  point  in  the  character  of  the  old 
bachelor — for  he  was  too  mtuk  of  a  wit  ever  to  marry — is  hit 
affection  for  children — not  his  om-n.  That  is,  not  avowedly  his 
own,  for  it  was  ofken  suspected  that  the  litde  ones  he  took  op 
so  fondly  bore  some  relationship  to  him,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Selwyn,  like  everybody  else  in  that  evil  agc^  had  hie 
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Intrigues.  He  did  not  die  in  his  sins,  and  that  is  almost  all  we 
con  say  for  him.  He  gave  up  gaming  in  time,  protesting  that 
it  was  the  bane  of  four  much  better  diings — health,  maatj, 
time,  and  thinking.  For  the  last  two,  perhaps,  he  cared  little. 
Before  his  death  he  is  sud  to  have  been  a  Qiristiaii,  whidi  was 
a  decided  larity  in  die  &shionabIe  set  of  his  day.  Walpcde 
answered,  when  asked  if  he  was  a  Fteemason,  that  he  never  had 
been  anything,  and  probably  most  of  the  men  of  the  time  would, 
if  they  had  had  the  honesty,  have  said  the  same.  They  were 
not  adieists  professedly,  but  diey  neidier  believed  in  nor  prac- 
tised Christianity. 

His  love  for  children  has  been  called  one  of  his  eccentrici- 
ties. It  would  be  a  hard  name  to  give  it  if  he  had  not  been  a 
dub-lounger  of  his  day.  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  human  nature 
to  trust  that  two-thirds  of  the  men  lA  this  country  have  diat 
most  amiable  eccentricity.  But  in  Selwyn  it  amounted  to  some- 
thing more  than  in  the  ordinary  paterfamilias :  it  was  almost  a 
passion.  He  was  almost  motherly  in  his  celibate  tenderness  to 
the  little  ones  to  whom  he  took  a  fancy.  This  affection  he 
diowed  to  several  of  the  children,  sons  or  dau^ters,  <i  his 
friends ;  but  to  two  espedally,  Anne  Coventiy  and  Klaria 
FagnianL 

The  former  was  the  daughter  of  the  beautiful  Maria  Gunning, 
who  became  Countess  of  Coventty.  Nanny,  as  he  called  her, 
was  four  years  old  when  her  mother  died,  and  from  that  time 
he  treated  her  almost  as  his  own  child. 

But  Mie-Mie,  as  the  little  Italian  was  called,  was  far  more 
favoured.  Whoever  may  have  been  the  .diild's  father,  her 
mother  was  a  rather  beautiful  and  very  immoral  woman,  the 
wife  of  the  Marchese  FagnianL  She  seems  to  have  denred  to 
make  the  most  for  her  daughter  out  of  the  extnordinaty  rivalty 
of  the  two  English  'gentlemen,'  and  they  were  admirably  taken 
in  by  her.  Whatever  the  truth  may  have  been,  Selwyn's  love  for 
children  showed  itself  more  strongly  in  this  case  than  in  any 
other ;  and,  oddly  enough,  it  seems  to  have  b^oa  wfaen  the 
little  girl  was  at  an  age  when  children  scarcely  iiiterest  other 
men  than  their  fathers — in  shor^  in  in&ncy.  Her  parents  al- 
lowed him  to  have  the  sole  diarge  of  her  it  a  Tcty  culy  age^ 
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when  they  returned  to  the  Continent;  but  in  1777,  the  mar- 
chioness, being  then  in  Brussels,  claimed  her  dai^ter  back 
again ;  though  less,  it  seems,  from  any  great  anxiety  on  the 
child's  account,  than  because  her  husband's  parents,  in  Milan, 
objected  to.  their  grand-daughter  being  left  in  Englaod;  and 
also,  not  a  little,  from  fear  of  the  voice  of  Mn.  Gnmdy.  Selwyn 
seems  to  have  used  all  kinds  of  aiguments  to  retain  the  duld ; 
and  a  long  correspondence  took  place,  which  the  marchesa 
begins  with,  '  My  very  dear  friend,'  and  many  affectionate  ex- 
pressions, and  concludes  with  a  haughty  '  Sir,'  and  her  opinion 
thathisconduct  was 'devilish.'  The  affair  was,  therefore,  dearly 
a  violent  quarrel,  and  Selwyn  was  obliged  at  last  to  gi\'e  up  the 
child.  He  had  a  carriage  fitted  up  for  her  expressly  for  ber 
joamey;  made  out  for  her  a  list  of  the  best  hotels  on  her  route; 
sent  his  own  confidential  man-servant  with  her,  and  treasured 
up  among  his  '  relics'  the  childish  little  notes,  m  a  large  scrawl- 
ing hand,  which  Mic-lilie  sent  hinL  Still  more  curious  was  it 
to  see  this  complete  man  of  the  world,  this  gambler  for  manjr 
years,  this  dub-lounger,  drinker,  associate  of  well-drcned 
blasphemers,  of  Franciscans  of  Medmenham  Abbey,  devotii^ 
not  his  money  only,  but  his  very  time  to  this  mere  child,  leaving 
tou-n  in  the  height  of  the  season  for  dull  Matson,  that  she 
might  have  fresh  air ;  quitting  his  hot  club-rooms,  his  nightB 
spent  at  the  piquet -table,  and  the  rattle  of  the  dice,  for  the 
quiet,  pleasant  terraces  of  his  countiy-housc,  where  he  woold 
hold  the  liltlc  innorent  Mic-Mieby  her  tiny  hand,  as  she  looked 
up  into  his  shrivelled  di&sipaicd  lace ;  quilting  the  interchaDge 
of  wit,  the  society  of  the  ToviTshends,  the  Walpolei,  the  WQ- 
liamses,  the  EdgeAimbes;  all  thejo^-ial,  keen  wisdom  ofCilly, 
and  Dick,  and  Horace,  and  Charles,  as  they  called  one  another, 
for  the  meaningless  prattle,  the  merry  laughter  of  this  half-En- 
glish, half-Italian  child.  It  redeems  Selwyn  in  our  eyes,  and  h 
may  have  done  him  real  good  :  nay,  he  must  have  felt  a  keen 
refreshment  in  this  change  from  vice  to  innocence ;  and  we  no- 
dcTstand  the  misery  he  expressed,  when  the  old  bachelor's  one 
little  companion  and  only  pure  friend  was  taken  away  from  hi^ 
Mil  love  for  the  child  was  well  known  in  London  lodety ;  uad 
of  it  did  Sheridan's  friends  take  advantage,  when  thejr  wsatcd 
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to  get  Selwyn  out  of  KodEes^  to  prevent  his  bUck-balUng  th« 
dramadsL    Tlie  anecdote  is  given  in  the  next  memoir. 

In  his  later  days  Selwyn  still  haunted  the  dubs,  hanging 
about,  sleepy,  shHvelled,  dilapidated  in  &ce  and  figure,  yet  ttilt 
respected  and  dreaded  by  the  yoongsteni  as  Ac  '  celebrated 
Mx.  Selwyn.'  The  wit's  disease — gout— canied  him  off  at  last,  ' 
in  1791,  at  file  age  of  sevens-two. 

He  left  a  fortune  which  was  not  contemptible :  ;£33ieoo  of 
it  were  to  go  to  Mie-Mie — ^by  this  time  a  young  lady — and  as 
the  Duke  of  Queensbcny,  at  his  death,  left  her  no  less  than 
j^rso.ooo.  Miss  was  by  no  means  a  bad  match  for  Lord  Yar- 
mouth.* See  what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  have  three  p^a^  iriiea 
two  of  Aem  are  rich  I  The  duke  made  Lord  Yaimouthhis  re- 
dduary  l^atee,  and  between  him  and  his  wife  divided  neariy 
half-a-million. 

I>t  us  not  forget  in  dosing  this  sketch  of  Geoige  Selwyo't 
life,  that,  gambler  and  reprobate  as  he  was,  he  possessed  some 
good  traits,  among  which  his  love  of  children  appears  in  shining 
colours. 

*  Aftcmidt  Ibe  wdt-ksown  *iid  distdote  Maiqnit  of  Hotfctd. 
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pOR  Sheridan  t  gambler,  ipendthrift,  debtor,  u  thoa 
weit,  what  is  it  that  shaka  from  our  hand  the  BtaMie 
wc  would  fling  u  thee?  Almot^  we  nnut  rnnfiM 
it,  thy  vciy  fault* ;  it  least  thoK  qualities  which  >eem  to  have 
been  thj  glory  and  thy  ruin :  lAadi  brought  thee  into  tetnptt- 
tion ;  to  which,  hadst  thou  been  len  brilliant,  len  *'"""'fiil. 
thou  badst  never  been  drawn.  ^Vhat  ia  it  thatdiiarmintwhca 
we  review  thy  life,  and  wrings  from  ui  a  tear  when  we  ihooU 
utter  a  reproach  ?  Thy  pimishment ;  that  bitter,  miserable  cod  ; 
that  long  battling  with  poverty,  debt,  diiease,  all  brought  OB  hf 
tfaywlf;  that  abandonment  in  the  hour  of  need,  more  hktttr 
Uuut  them  aU ;  that  awakening  to  the  teinble  truth  of  the  hi- 
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lowDcss  of  man  and  rottenness  of  the  woild  t — snidjr  dils  it 
enough  :  surely  we  may  hope  that  a  pardon  followed.  Bot  now 
let  us  view  thee  in  thy  upward  flight — the  genius,  the  wi^  die 
monarch  of  Blind. 

This  great  man,  this  wondeifiil  genius,  this  eloquent  teaaSaot, 
this  most  applauded  dramatist  was — hear  i^  oh,  ye  tiofn  I  and 
fling  it  triumphantly  in  the  laces  of  your  pedagogues — Sheridan, 
at  your  age,  was  a  dunce  I  This  was  the  more  extnuxdinaiy, 
inasmuch  as  his  fiither,  mother,  and  grandfather  were  all  cde- 
brated  for  their  quick  mental  powers.  The  Us^  in  fact.  Dr. 
Sheridan,  was  a  successful  and  eminent  schoolmaster,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Dean  Swift,  and  an  author.  He  was  an  Iiiab- 
man  and  a  wit,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  a  Jacobite  to 
boot,  for  he  was  deprived  of  a  chaplaincy  he  held  under  G<^ 
vemment,  for  preaching,  aa  King  George's  birthday,  a  lennon 
having  for  its  text '  Suffident  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof' 

Sheridan's  mother,  again — an  eccentric,  extnoidinaiy  woman 
— wrote  novels  and  plays ;  among  the  latter  '  The  Discovery,' 
which  Gamck  said  was  '  one  of  the  best  comedies  he  ever  read  / 
and  Sheridan's  father,  Tom  Sheridan,  was  famous,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stage,  where  he  was  so  long  the  rival  of  David 
Garrick. 

Bom  of  such  parents,  in  September,  1751,  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  was  sent  in  due  course  to  Harrow,  where  that  &mous 
old  pedant,  Dr.  Fair,  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  masteia.  The 
Doctor  has  himself  described  the  lazy  boy,  in  iriiose  &ce  he 
discovered  the  latent  genius,  and  whom  he  attempted  to  inspire 
with  a  love  of  Greek  verbs  and  Latin  verses,  by  making  him 
ashamed  of  his  ignorance.  But  Richard  preferred  English 
veises  and  no  verbs,  and  the  Doctor  failed.  He  did  no^  even 
at  that  period,  cultivate  elocution,  of  which  his  lather  was  so 
good  a  master ;  diou^  Dr.  Parr  remembered  one  of  his  sisten, 
on  a  visit  to  Harrow,  reciting,  in  accordance  with  ber  ftdm*! 
teaching,  the  well-known  lines — 

•/ttm*  bol  the  ha*^ 
NOM  tat  the  trwm. 
Nods  tmt  the  Ime  doKTO  tte  Ur. 

Bat  the  real  nindofihe  bqyiriwwoaldnotbe  afdiolardiawed 
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itself  early  enough.  He  had  only  just  left  Hanow,  iriiea  he 
began  to  display  his  literary  abilities.  He  had  formed  at  school 
the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Halhed,  afterwards  m  distinguished 
Indianisty  a  man  of  like  tastes  with  himself;  he  had  translated 
with  him  some  of  the  poems  of  Theocritus.  The  two  boys 
had  revelled  together  in  bo>ish  dreams  of  literary  Dune — ah, 
those  boyish  dreams  !  so  often  our  noblest — so  seldom  realized 
So  often,  alas  !  the  aspirations  to  which  we  can  look  back  as 
our  purest  and  best,  and  which  make  us  bitteriy  regret  that 
they  were  but  dreams.  And  now,  when  young  Halhed  went  to 
Oxford,  and  young  Sheridan  to  join  his  family  at  Bath,  they 
continued  these  ambitious  projects  for  a  time,  and  laid  out  their 
fancy  at  full  usury  over  many  a  work  destined  never  to  see  the 
fingers  of  the  printer's  devil  Among  these  was  m  farce,  or  rather 
burlesque,  which  shows  immense  promise,  and  which,  oddly 
enough,  resembles  in  Its  cast  the  famous '  Critic,'  which  followed 
it  later.  It  was  called  'Jupiter,'  and  turned  chiefly  on  the  story 
of  Ixion — 

*  EmbFMini;  cloud.  Ixion  like,* 

the  lover  of  Juno,  who  caught  a  cold  instead  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven ;  and  who,  according  to  the  classical  legend,  tortured 
for  ever  on  a  wheel,  was  in  this  production  to  be  condemned 
for  ever  to  trundle  the  machine  of  a  '  needy  knife-grinder/ 
amid  a  grand  musical  chorus  of  '  razors,  scissors,  and  pen- 
knives to  grind  r  This  piece  was  amusing  enough,  and  dever 
enough,  though  it  betrayed  repeatedly  the  youthfulness  of  its 
authors ;  but  less  so  their  next  attempt,  a  weekly  periodical,  to 
be  called  '  Heman*s  Miscellany/  of  which  Sheridan  wrotc^  or 
was  to  write,  pretty  nearly  the  whole.  None  but  the  first  num- 
ber was  ever  completed,  and  perhaps  we  need  not  regret  that 
no  more  followed  it ;  but  it  is  touching  to  see  these  two  yooQg 
men,  both  feeling  their  powers,  confident  in  them,  and  simning 
their  halcyon's  wings  in  the  happy  belief  that  they  were  those 
of  the  eagle,  longing  eagerly,  earnestly,  for  the  few  poor  guineas 
that  they  hoped  from  their  work.  Halhed,  indeed,  wrote  dili- 
gently, but  his  colleague  was  not  true  to  the  contract,  sad 
though  the   hope  of  gold  stimulated  him — for  he  was 
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enough — from  time  to  time  to  a  great  efEbit,  he  was  always  *be- 
gmning,'  and  never  completing. 

The  only  real  product  of  these  united  labours  was  a  volume 
of  Epistles  in  verse  from  tbeCkeekof  apoor  vriteroflateagc^ 
Aristsnetus.  This  volume,  iriiich  does  little  credit  to  other  of 
its  parents,  was  positively  printed  and  published  in  1770,  but 
the  rich  harvest  of  fame  and  shillings  which  they  ei^ected  from 
it  was  never  gadiered  in.  Yet  the  book  excited  some  litde  oo- 
dce.  The  inc<^nito  of  its  authois  induced  some  critics  to  palm 
it  even  on  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Johnson ;  others  praised ;  others 
sneered  at  it  In  the  young  men  it  raised  hopes,  only  to  dash 
them ;  but  its  failure  was  not  so  utter  as  to  put  the  idea  of  tite> 
ruy  success  entirely  out  of  their  heads,  ooi  its  success  sufficient 
to  induce  them  to  rush  recklessly  into  print,  and  thus  strange 
their  fame  in  its  cradle.  Let  it  fail,  was  Richard  Sheridan's 
thought ;  he  had  now  a  lar  more  engrossing  ambitioa  In  a 
word,  he  was  in  love. 

Yes,  he  was  in  love  for  a  time — only  for  a  time,  and  not 
truly.  But,  be  it  remembered,  Sheridan's  evil  days  had  not 
commenced.  He  sowed  his  wild  oats  late  in  lif^ — alack  for 
him  1 — and  he  never  finished  sowing  them.  His  was  not  the 
viciousness  of  nature,  but  the  corruption  of  success.  'In  all 
time  of  wealth,  good  Lord  deliver  us  f  What  pmyei  can  wild, 
unrestrained,  unheeding  Genius  utter  with  mive  fervency  ?  I 
own  Genius  is  rarely  in  love.  There  is  an  egotism,  almost  a 
selfishness,  about  i^  that  will  not  stoop  to  such  common  w<v- 
ship.  Women  know  it,  and  ofrcn' prefer  the  Uunt,  honest; 
common-place  soldier  to  the  wild  enratic  poet  Genius,  giand 
as  it  is,  is  unsympathetic.  It  demands  higher — the  highest 
joys.  Genius  claims  to  be  loved,  but  to  love  is  too  much  to 
ask  it  And  yet  at  this  time  Sheridan  was  not  a  matured  Ge- 
nius. When  his  development  came,  he  cast  aS  this  very  love 
for  which  he  had  fought,  manoeuvred,  ttnig^ed,  and  was  un- 
fiuthful  to  the  veiy  wife  whom  he  had  neariy  died  to  obtain. 

Miss  Linley  was  one  of  a  family  iriio  have  been  called  *  a 
nest  of  nightingales.'  Young  ladies  iriio  practise  elaboiate 
pieces  and  dug  nmple  baUads  in  the  voice  of  a  white  mouM^ 
know  the  name  of  Linley  wdL  For  ages  die  Linlqrt  have  beat 
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the  bards  of  England— composers,  musicians,  singers,  ahrsys 
popular,  always  English.  Sheridan's  love  was  one  <^  the 
renowned  of  the  family,  but  the  '  Maid  of  Bath,*  as  she 
called,  was  as  celebrated  for  her  beauty  as  for  the  magnificence 
of  her  voice.  When  Sheridan  first  knew  her,  she  was  only  six- 
teen years  old — ^very  beautiful,  clever,  and  modest  She  wis  a 
singer  by  profession,  living  at  Bath,  as  Sheridan,  only  three 
years  older  than  herself,  also  was,  but  attending  conceits,  ora- 
torios, and  so  forth,  in  other  places,  especially  at  Oxford.  Her 
adorers  were  legion  ;  and  the  Oxford  boys  especially — always 
in  love  as  they  are — ^were  among  them.  Halhed  was  unong 
these  last,  and  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart  confided  his  pas- 
sion to  his  friend  Dick  Sheridan.  At  sixteen  the  young  bcinty 
began  her  conquests.  A  rich  old  Wiltshire  squire,  with  m  fine 
heart,  as  golden  as  his  guineas,  offered  to  or  for  her,  and  wms 
readily  accepted.  But '  Cecilia,'  as  she  was  always  called,  could  not 
sacrifice  herself  on  the  altar  of  duty,  and  she  privately  toM  him 
that  though  she  honoured  and  esteemed,  she  could  never  love 
him.  The  old  gentleman  proved  his  worth.  Did  he  stonn  ? 
did  he  hold  her  to  her  engagement  ?  did  he  shackle  himsdf 
with  a  young  wife,  who  would  only  learn  to  hate  him  for  his 
pertinacity  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  He  acted  with  a  generosity  wfiich 
should  be  held  up  as  a  model  to  all  old  gentlemen  who  are  wild 
enough  to  fall  in  love  with  girls  of  sixteen.  He  knew  Mr. 
Linley,  who  was  delighted  with  the  match,  would  be  furioiis  if 
it  were  broken  off.  He  offered  to  take  on  himself  all  the  blame 
of  the  breach,  and,  to  satisfy  the  angry  parent,  settled  ^r,ooo 
on  the  daughter.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  trial  for 
breach  of  promise  with  which  the  ph'e  Linley  had  threatened 
Mr.  Long,  was  of  course  withheld.  Mr.  Long  afterwards  pre- 
sented Mrs.  Sheridan  with  ^3,ooa 

The  '  Maid  of  Bath'  was  now  an  heiress  as  well  as 
nating  beauty,  but  her  face  and  her  voice  were  the  chief 
chantments  with  her  ardent  and  youthful  adorers.  The 
dans  had  settled  in  Mead  Street,  in  that  town  which  b  cdefafsted 
for  its  gambling,  its  scandal,  and  its  unhealthy  situation  at  the 
bottom  of  a  natural  basin.  Well  might  the  Romans  boDd 
their  baths  there :  it  will  take  more  water  than  even  Ba&  sop- 
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plies  to  wash  out  its  follies  and  iniqnities.  It  certainly  is  strange 
how  washing  and  cards  go  t(^[ethcr.  One  would  faxiCf  there 
were  no  baths  in  Eden,  for  wherever  there  are  baths,  there  we 
find  idleness  and  all  its  attendant  vices. 

The  linleys  were  soon  intimate  with  the  Shi-riHntw^  and  the 
Maid  of  Sath  added  to  her  adoren  both  Richard  and  his  dder 
brother  Chariea;  ooljr,  just  «  at  Hanow  emy  oac  thou^t 
Richard  a  dunce  and  he  dis^ipointed  tbem;  ao  at  Bath  no  one 
thought  Richard  would  &U  in  love,  and  he  did  dis^>pnnt  them 
— ^none  more  SO  than  Charies,  his  brodier,  and  Halhed,  his 
bosom  friend.  As  for  the  latter,  he  was  almost  mad  in  his  de- 
votion, and  certainly  extravagant  in  his  expressions.  He  de- 
scribed his  passion  by  a  clever,  but  radier  disagreeable  simile, 
which  Sieridan,  who  was  a  most  disgraceful  plagiarist^  tiiouj^ 
he  had  no  need  to  be  s<^  afterwards  adopted  as  his  own.  'Just 
as  the  Egyptian  pharmacists,'  wrote  Halhed,  in  a  Latin  letter, 
in  which  he  described  the  power  of  Miss  Linley's  voice  over 
his  spirit,  '  were  wont,  in  embalming  a  dead  body  to  draw  the 
brain  out  through  the  ears  with  a  crooked  hoolc,  this  nightinr 
gale  has  drawn  out  through  mine  ears  not  my  biain  only,  bat 
my  heart  also.' 

Then  among  other  of  her  devotees  were  Noiris,  the  ringer, 
and  Mr.  Watts,  a  rich  gendcinan-commoner,  who  had  also  met 
her  at  Oxford.  Surely  with  such  and  other  rivals,  the  chances 
of  the  quiet,  unpretending,  undemonstrative  boy  of  nmeteca 
were  small.  But  no,  Miss  Linley  was  foolish  enough  to  be  cap- 
tivated by  genius,  and  charmed  by  such  poems  as  the  quiet 
boy  wrote  to  her,  of  which  this  is,  pertu^  one  <i  the  prettiest : 

■  Diy  that  uar.  my  emilett  lore ;    . 
Be  boib'd  that  uniaUnc  iM^ 
Nor  iMuni.  day.  norwe  ttwll  pram 

More  fix'd,  mon  mie  tban  I. 
Hiub'd  be  thai  rigb,  be  diy  that  tear : 
CCaic  bodnw  dodM.  ccaie  autow  Imi  ; 
DijrtMibttlear. 

*  .Ui'it  thoD  bow  long  mr  love  will  aaj. 

When  an  (bU'i  new  ii  paH? 

How  Ici^  ah  Delia,  can  I  w 

How  looc  mr  Sfe  win  laM  f 

Dnbathal  Uw.  be  hnb'd  Oat  riah, 

AlleaitlllloTetbeetmidk: 

Hadi'dbclBatriilL 
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•  And  does  Chat  tbaugfat  allect  thee  too. 

The  thought  of  SjItio's  death. 
That  he  who  only  breath'd  for  yoa. 

Must  yiekl  that  fiuthfial  bmth? 
Hush'd  be  that  sigh,  be  dry  that  tear. 
Nor  let  us  lose  our  Heaven  here : 
Be  dry  that  tear.' 

The  many  adorers  liad  not  the  remotest  suspicion  of  this  de- 
votion, and  'gave  her*  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  eligible  per- 
sonage ;  but  the  villanous  conduct  of  a  scoundrel  soon  bftM^t 
the  matter  to  a  crisis.  The  whole  story  was  as  romantic  as  it 
could  be.  In  a  three-volume  novel,  critics,  always  so  just  and 
acute  in  their  judgment,  would  call  it  far-fetched,  improbable, 
unnatural ;  in  short,  anything  but  what  should  be  the  plot  of 
the  pure  'domestic  English  story.'  Yet,  here  it  is  with  almost 
dramatic  effect,  the  simple  tale  of  what  really  befel  one  of  our 
most  celebrated  men. 

Yes,  to  complete  the  fiction-like  aspect  of  the  afiair,  there 
was  even  a  '  captain'  in  the  matter — as  good  a  villain  as  ever 
shone  in  short  hose  and  cut  doublet  at  the  '  Strand'  or  'Vic- 
toria.' Captain  Matthews  was  a  married  man,  and  m  vciy 
naughty  one.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Linleys,  and 
wanted  to  push  his  intimacy  too  far.  In  short,  '  not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  on  it'  (too  fine  a  point  is  precisely  what  never 
is  put),  he  attempted  to  seduce  the  pretty,  innocent  girl,  and 
not  dismayed  at  one  failurcp  went  on  again  and  again.  '  Ce- 
cilia,' knowing  the  temper  of  Linlcy  p^rc,  was  afraid  to  expose 
him  to  her  father,  and  with  a  course,  which  we  of  the  present 
day  cannot  but  think  strange,  if  nothing  more,  disclosed  the 
attempts  of  her  fHrrsccutor  to  no  other  than  her  own  lover, 
Richard  Brinslcy  Sheridan. 

Strange  want  of  delicacy,  undoubtedly,  and  yet  we  cm 
excuse  the  fKwr  songstress,  ni-ith  a  father  who  sought  only  to 
make  money  out  of  her  talents,  and  no  other  rebtions  to 
confide  in.  But  Richard  Brinsley,  long  her  lover,  now  resolved 
to  be  both  her  protector  and  her  husband.  He  persuaded  her 
to  fly  to  France,  under  cover  of  entering  a  convent  He  in- 
duced his  sister  to  lend  him  money  out  of  that  provided  far 
the  housekeeping  at  home,  hired  a  i)ost<haise,  and  sent  a  le- 
dan-chair  to  her  father's  house  in  the  Crescent  to  convey  her 
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to  i^  and  waited  her  off  to  town.  Thence,  after  a  few  adroit 
lies  on  the  part  of  Sheridan,  they  sailed  to  Dunkitk ;  and  tiicre 
he  persuaded  her  to  become  his  .wife.  She  consentedt  '^ 
diey  were  knotted  ti^ethcr  by  an  obliging  priest  accustomed 
to  these  runaway  matches  from  ^perfide  Album. 

The  irate  parent  linley,  followed,  recf^itured  his  daughter, 
and  brought  her  back  to  England.  Meanwhile^  the  elopement 
excited  great  agitation  in  the  good  dty  of  Bath,  and  among 
others,  the  villain  of  die  stOTy,  the  gallant  Captain  Matthews, 
posted  Richard  Brinsley  as  '  a  scoundrel  and  a  liar,'  the  then 
polite  method  of  expressing  disgust.  Home  came  Richard  in 
the  wake  of  Miss  Linley,  who  rejoiced  in  the  unromantic  pne- 
nomen  of  '  Betsy,'  to  her  angiy  parent,  and  found  matters  had 
been  running  high  in  his  short  absence.  A  duel  with  Matthews 
seems  to  have  been  the  natural  consequence^  and  up  Richard 
posted  to  London  to  fight  it  Matthews  played  the  craven — 
Sheridan  the  impetuous  lover.  They  met,  fought,  seized  one 
another's  swords,  wrestled,  fell  together,  and  wounded  each 
other  with  the  stumps  of  their  lapieis  in  true  Chevy-Chase 
fashion.  Matthews,  who  had  behaved  in  a  cowardly  manner 
in  the  fiist  affair,  sought  to  retrieve  his  honour  by  sending  a 
second  challenge.  Again  the  rivals — well  represeiUed  in  '  The 
Rivals'  afterwards  produced — met  at  Kingsdown.  Mr.  Mat- 
thews drew;  Mr.  Sheridan  advanced  on  him  at  first;  Mr. 
Matthews  in  turn  advanced  fast  on  Mr.  Sheridan;  upon  which 
he  retreated,  till  he  very  suddenly  ran  in  upon  Mr.  Matthews, 
laying  himself  exceedingly  open,  and  endeavouring  to  get  bold 
of  Mr.  Matthews'  sword.  Mr.  Matthews  received  him  at  point, 
and,  I  believe,  disengaged  his  sword  from  Mr.  Sheridan's  body, 
and  gave  him  another  wound  The  some  scene  was  now 
enacted,  and  a  combat  i  routranee  took  place,  ending  in  mutual 
wounds,  and  fortunately  no  one  dead. 

Poor  little  Betsy  was  at  Oxford  when  all  this  took  place  On 
her  return  to  Bath  she  heard  something  of  it,  and  unconsciously 
revealed  the  secret  of  her  private  marriage  claiming  the  right 
of  a  wife  to  watch  over  her  wounded  husband  Then  came 
the  dbtouemmt.  Old  Tom  Sheridan  rejected  hit  soil  The 
angry  Linley  would  have  njected  bis  daughtCT,  but  Ibr  her 
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honour.  Richard  was  sent  off  into  Essei,  and  in  due  time  the 
couple  were  legally  married  in  England.  So  ended  a  wild, 
romantic  affair,  in  which  Sheridan  took  a  desperate,  but  not 
altogether  honourable,  part  But  the  dramatift  got  more  out  <A 
it  than  a  pietty  wife.  Ulce  all  tiue  geniuses,  he  employed  his 
own  experience  in  the  production  of  his  works,  and  drew  fkom 
the  very  event  or  his  life  some  hints  or  touches  to  enliven  the 
chaiacteis  of  his  imagination.  Surely  the  btavado  and  cowardice 
of  Captain  Matthews,  who  on  the  first  meeting  in  the  Farit  is 
described  as  finding  all  kinds  of  difficulties  in  the  way  d  their 
fighting,  objecting  now  to  the  ground  as  unlevel,  now  to  the 
presence  of  a  stranger,  who  turns  out  to  be  an  officer,  and  very 
politely  moves  off  when  requested,  who,  in  short,  delays  the 
event  as  long  as  possible,  must  have  supplied  the  idea  of  Bob 
Acres;  while  the  very  conversations,  Vi  which  we  have  no 
record,  may  have  given  him  some  of  tboK  hints  of  character 
which  nude  the  '  Rivals'  so  successful  That  playMus  first — 
was  written  in  1774.  It  failed  on  its  first  appearance,  owing  to 
the  bad  acting  of  the  part  of  Sir  Lucius  OTriggcr,  by  Hr.  Lee; 
but  when  another  actor  was  substituted,  the  piece  was  at  once 
EUCcessTul,  and  acted  with  overffowing  houses  all  over  the 
country.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  It  rnay  have  been  C^ 
aggerated,  far-fetched,  unnatural,  but  such  characters  as  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute,  Sir  Lucius,  Bob  Acres,  Lydia  Languish,  and 
most  of  all  Mrs.  Malaprop,  so  admiraUy  conceived,  and  W 
carefully  and  ingeniously  worlteil  out,  could  not  but  be  admireiL 
'Y\\ty  have  become  household  words ;  they  are  even  now  oar 
standards  of  ridicule,  and  be  they  natural  or  not,  these  lart 
eighty  years  have  changed  the  world  so  little  that  Malapropt 
and  Acrcscs  may  be  found  in  the  range  at  almost  any  maii^ 
experience,  and  in  every  class  of  society. 

Sheridan  and  his  tlivinc  Betsy  were  now  living  in  their  own 
house,  in  that  dull  little  place,  Orchard  Street,  Portman  Sqaai<^ 
then  an  aristocratic  neighbourhood,  and  he  was  diligent  in  the 
]>roduction  of  essays,  pamphlets,  and  brcea,  many  of  whidi 
never  saw  the  light,  while  others  fell  flat,  or  were  not  «inii«*tj 
to  bring  him  any  fame.  Uliai  great  authors  have  not  expe- 
rienced the  same  disap|)ointmenis }    Ulut  men  would  enr  be 
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great  if  they  allowed  such  checks  to  damp  thdr  oneigir,  orirae 
turned  back  by  them  from  the  course  in  which  they  fed  that 
dieir  power  lies  7 

But  his  next  work*  the  opera  of  "The  Duenna,'  had  a  yet 
more  signal  success,  and  a  run  of  no  less  than  seventy-five 
nights  at  Covent  Garden,  which  put  Garrick  at  Dnny  Lane  to 
his  wii^s  end  to  know  how  to  compete  with  iL  Old  linlcf 
himself  composed  the  music  for  it ;  and  to  show  how  thus  a 
&mily  could  hold  the  stage,  Gairick  actually  played  off  the 
mother  against  the  son,  and  revived  Mib.  Sheridan's  comedy  ol 
'  The  Discovery,'  to  compete  with  Richard  Sheridan's  '  Durana.' 

The  first  night '  The  Rivals'  was  brought  out  at  Bath  came 
Sheridan's  father,  who,  as  wc  have  seen,  had  refiised  to  have 
anything  to  say  to  his  son.  It  is  related  as  an  instance  of 
Richard's  filial  affecrion,  that  during  the  representation  he 
placed  himself  behind  a  side-scene  opposite  to  the  box  in  which 
his  father  and  sisters  sat,  and  gazed  at  them  all  the  time.  When 
he  returned  to  his  house  and  wife,  he  buret  into  tears,  and  de- 
clared that  he  felt  it  too  bitter  that  he  alone  should  have  been 
forbidden  to  speak  to  those  on  whom  he  had  been  gazing  all 
the  night 

During  the  following  year  this  speculative  man,  who  married 
on  nothing  but  his  brain,  and  had  no  capital,  no  wealthy  friends, 
in  short  nothing  whatever,  suddenly  appears  in  the  most 
mysterious  manner  as  a  capitalist,  and  lays  down  his  ;f  10,000 
in  the  coolest  and  quietest  manner.  And  for  what?  For  a 
share  in  the  purchase  of  Garrick's  moiety  of  the  patent  of  Drury 
Lone.  The  whole  property  n-as  worth  ;£7o,ooo;  Garrick  sold 
his  half  for  ^,15,000,  of  which  old  Mr.  Lioley  contributed 
j^'iOjOoo,  Dr.  Foni  ;^i  5,000,  and  penniless  Sheridan  the  ba- 
lance. Where  he  got  the  money  nobody  knew,  and  apparently 
'  nobody  asked  It  was  paid,  and  he  ent«ed  at  once  on  the  busi- 
ness of  proprietor  of  that  old  house,  where  so  many  a  Roscius 
has  strutted  and  declaimed  with  more  or  less  tune ;  so  many  a 
walking  gentleman  done  his  five  shillings'  worth  of  polite  comedy, 
so  many  a  tinsel  king  degraded  the  '  legitimate  drama,'  in  the 
most  illegitimate  manner,  and  whose  Tories  were  extinguished 
with  the  reign  of  Macready,  when  we  were  boyi,  wu  antra. 
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The  first  piece  he  contributed  to  this  sUgc  was  'A  Trip  to 
Scaiboroogh,'  irtiich  was  only  a  species  of  '  family  edition  of 
Vanbiugfa's  play, 'The Relapse;'  but  in  1777  he  reached  the 
aane  of  his  fame,  in  '  The  School  for  ScandaL' 

But  alack  and  alas  for  these  sensual  days,  when  it  is  too 
mudi  trouble  to  think,  and  people  go  to  the  play,  if  they  go  at 
■11,  to  feast  their  eyes  and  ean^  not  their  minds;  am  aiqr 
sensible  person  believe  that  if '  The  School  for  Scandal,'  teontng 
as  it  does  with  wit,  satire,  and  chancier,  finer  and  truer  than  in 
any  play  produced  since  the  days  of  Ben  Jonsoo,  Masangcr, 
and  Harlowe,  were  set  on  the  boards  of  the  Haymarket  at  thia 
day,  as  a  new  piece  by  an  author  of  no  very  high  celefari^,  it 
would  draw  away  a  single  admirer  from  the  Bummeiy  in  Osftcd 
Street,  the  squeaking  at  Covcnt  Garden,  or  the  broad,  eiagge- 
lated  farce  at  the  Addphi  or  Olympic  7  No :  it  may  still  have 
its  place  on  the  London  stage  when  well  acted,  but  it  owes  that 
to  its  andent  celebrity,  and  it  can  never  compete  with  the 
tinsel  and  tailoring  which  alone  can  make  even  Shakipeare  fo 
down  with  a  modeni  audience. 

In  those  days  of  Gairick,  on  the  other  hand,  those  glorioos 
days  of  tnie  histrionic  ait,  high  and  low  were  not  ashamed  lo 
throng  Dnuy  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  and  make  the  appcn^ 
ance  of  a  new  play  the  great  event  of  the  season.  Hundredis 
were  turned  away  froni  the  doon,  when  'The  School  for  Scandal' 
was  acted,  and  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  in  Dttde 
the  piece  the  subject  of  convetsation  in  society  for  many  a  nicfat, 
passing  keen  comment  on  every  scene,  every  line,  cveiy  word 
almost,  and  using  their  mindi  as  we  now  use  our  eycL 

This  brilliant  play,  the  earliest  idea  of  which  was  derived 
from  its  author's  experience  of  the  gossip  of  that  kettle  of 
scandal  and  backbiting,  Bath,  where,  if  no  other  commandmeot 
were  ever  broken,  the  constant  breach  of  the  ninth  would  sufioe 
lo  put  it  on  a  level  with  certain  condemned  cities  we  havesona 
where  read  of,  won  for  Sheridan  a  reputation  of  which  he  at  oooe 
felt  the  value,  and  made  his  purchase  of  a  share  in  the  jMupcAjr 
of  Old  Urury  for  the  time  being,  a  successful  ■peculation  It 
produced  a  result  which  his  good  heart  perhaps  valaed  Cfca 
taoie  than  the  guineas  which  now  flowed  in ;  it  indond  hji 
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&dier,  ii4io  had  long  been  at  war  witb  him,  to  seek  a  recoi- 
cDutioii,  and  the  elder  Sheiidaii  actually  became  manager  of 
the  theatre  of  which  his  son  was  part  proprietor. 

Old  Tom  Sheridan  had  always  been  a  proud  man,  and  when 
once  he  was  offended,  was  hard  to  bring  round  again.  His 
quarrel  with  Johnson  was  an  instanrg  of  this.  In  176s  die 
Doctor,  hearing  thqr  had  given  Sheridan  ft  pension  of  two 
hundred  a  year,  exclaimed,  *What  hare  th^  given  Mm  a 
pension?  dien  it  is  time  for  roe  to  ^ve  up  mine^'  A  'kind 
friend '  took  care  to  repeat  the  peevish  exclamation,  without 
adding  what  Johnson  had  said  immediately  aftemuds,  *  How 
ever,  I  am  glad  that  they  have  given  Mr.  Sheridan  a  pension, 
for  he  is  a  very  good  man.'  The  actor  was  di^pisted ;  and 
though  Boswcll  interfered,  declined  to  be  reconciled.  On  one 
occasion  he  even  rushed  from  a  house  at  which  he  was  to  dine, 
when  he  heard  that  the  great  Samuel  had  been  invited.  The 
Doctor  had  little  opinion  of  Sheridan's  declamation.  '  Besides, 
sir,'  said  he,  'what  influence  can  Mr.  Sheridan  have  upon  the 
language  of  this  great  country  by  his  narrow  exertions.  Sir,  it 
is  burning  a  larthmg  candle  at  Dover  to  show  lig^t  at  Calais.' 
Still,  when  Gairick  attacked  his  rival,  Johnson  nobly  defended 
him.  '  No  sir,'  he  said, '  there  is  to  be  sure,  in  Sheridan,  some- 
thing to  reprehend,  and  everything  to  laugh  at ;  but,  sir,  he  is 
not  a  bad  man.  No,  sir,'  were  mankind  to  be  divided  into 
good  and  bad,  he  would  stand  conriderably  within  the  ranks  of 
the  good.' 

However,  the  greatest  bully  of  his  age  (and  the  kindest- 
hearted  man)  thought  veiy  diflerendy  of  the  son.  Kidiaid 
Brinsley  had  written  a  prologue  to  Savage's  play  of '  Sir  T 
Overbuiy ' — 


and  in  this  had  paid  an  degant  compliment  to  dte  great  lexi- 
cographer, winding  up  with  these  lines  ^~ 

•So  pleacb  Ibe  tale  t^  flrci  to  future  timM 
Tba  MD'i  midiictiiBe*  and  th«  paivni't  oioM : 
Thoe  ttnll  Ui  fiun^  IT  own'd  to-nl(lit,  Mtrvim 
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referring  at  once  to  Johnson's  life  of  his  friend  Savage  and  to 
his  great  Dictionary.  It  was  Savage,  every  one  remembers, 
with  whom  Johnson  in  his  days  of  starvation  was  wont  to  walk ' 
the  streets  all  night,  neither  of  them  being  able  to  pay  for  a 
lodging,  and  with  whom,  walking  one  night  round  and  round 
St  James's  Square,  he  kept  up  his  own  and  his  companion's 
spirits  by  inveighing  against  the  minister  and  declaring  that 
they  would  'stand  by  their  country.' 

Doubtless  the  Doctor  felt  as  much  pleasure  at  the  meed 
awarded  to  his  old  companion  in  misery  as  at  the  high  com- 
pliment to  himself.  Anyhow  he  pronounced  that  Sheridan 
'  had  written  the  two  best  comedies  of  his  age/  and  therefore 
proposed  him  as  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club. 

This  celebrated  gathering  of  wit  and  whimsicality,  founded 
by  Johnson  himself  in  conjunction  with  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  was 
the  Helicon  of  London  Letters,  and  the  temple  which  the 
greatest  talker  of  his  age  had  built  for  himself,  and  in  which 
he  took  care  to  be  duly  worshipped.     It  met  at  the  Turk's 
Head  in  Genard  Street,  Soho,  e\'ery  Friday ;  and  from  seven 
in  the  evening  to  almost  any  hour  of  night  was  the  scene  of 
such  talk,  mainly  on  literature  and  learning,  as  has  ne\'er  been 
heard  since  in  this  country.     It  consisted  at  this   period  of 
twenty-six  members,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  among  them 
whose  name  is  not  knoviTi  tonlay  as  well  as  any  in  the  history 
of  our   literature.     Ikrsides    the   high   priests  Ke>'nolds  and 
Johnson,  there  came  t^Imund  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  many 
another  of  less  note,  to  represent  the  senate  :  Goldsmith,  Gib- 
bon, Adam    Smith,  Malone,  Dr.  Bumey,  Perry,  Nugent,  Sir 
William   Jones,   three   Irish   bishofts,   and  a   host  of  otheiii 
crowded  in  from  the  ranks  of  learning  and  lileniture.     Garrick 
and  George  Colman  found  here  an  indulgent'  audience ;  and 
the  light  portion  of  the  company  comprised  such  men  as  Top- 
ham  Beauclerk,  Bennet  I^ngton,  Vesey,  and  a  dozen  of  lordit 
and  baronets.     In  short,  they  were  picked  men,  and  if  Lhcir 
conversation  was  not  always  witty,  it  was  because  they  had  all 
wit  and  frightened  one  another. 

Among  them  the  bullying  Doctor  rolled  in  majestic  gram* 
pineas ;  scolded,  dogmatiied,  contradicted,  pished  and  pshawed, 
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and  made  himself  generally  disagreeable;  yet,  hail  tiie  omen,  ' 
Intellect  I  such  was  the  force,  such  the  fame  of  his  mind,  that 
the  more  he  snorted,  die  more  they  adored  him — the  more  he 
bullied,  tiie  more  hombly  they  knocked  under.  He  vm  quite 
'  His  Majesty '  at  the  Turii's  Head,  and  die  oonrtteis  waited  for 
his  coming  with  amde^,  and  talked  of  him  till  he  came  in  die 
same  manner  as  the  lacquqn  in  the  antenxHn  of  a  crowned 
monarch.  Boswell,  who,  by  the  way,  was  also  a  member— ot 
course  he  was,  or  how  should  we  have  had  the  great  man's  om- 
versations  handed  down  to  us  7— was  sure  to  keep  them  up  to 
the  proper  mark  of  adulation  if  they  ever  flagged  in  it,  and  was  as 
seivile  in  his  admiration  in  the  Doctor's  absence  as  when  he 
was  there  to  call  him  a  fool  for  his  pains. 

Thus,  on  one  occasion  while  '  King  Johnson '  tarried,  die 
courtiers  were  discussing  his  journey  to  the  Hebrides  and  his 
coming  away  '  willing  to  believe  the  second  sight'  Some  of 
them  smiled  at  this,  but  Bozzy  was  down  on  them  with  more 
.  than  usual  servility.  '  He  is  only  wiUiag  to  believe,'  he  ex- 
claimed. '/  do  believe.  The  evidence  is  enough  for  me, 
though  not  for  his  great  mind.  What  will  not  fill  a  quart  bottle 
will  fill  a  pint  bottle.  I  am  filled  with  belief— 'Are  you?* 
said  Colman,  slily;  'then  cork  it  up.' 

As  a  specimen  of  Johnson's  pride  in  his  own  dab,  iriiich 
always  remained  extremely  exclusive,  we  have  «4iat  he  said  of 
Gairick,  who,  before  he  was  elected,  carelessly  told  Reynolds 
he  liked  the  club,  and  thought '  he  would  be  c^  them.' 

'If/ll  be  ofusF  roared  die  Doctor  indignandy,  on  hearing 
of  this.  '  How.does  he  know  we  will /tnni/  him?  The  first 
duke  in  England  has  no  right  to  hold  such  language  F 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  when  'His  Majea^'  expressed 
his  approval  of  Richard  Brinsley,  then  a  yoong  man  of  ei^t- 
and-twenty,  there  was  no  one  who  ventured  to  blackball  him, 
and  so  Sheridan  was  duly  elected. 

The  fame  of '  The  School  for  Scandal '  was  a  subataatial  one 
for  Richard  Biinsley,  and  in  the  following  year  he  extended  his 
speculation  by  buying  the  other  mdety  of  Drmy  Lane.  This 
theatre,  which  took  its  name  fimn  the  old  Codiptt  Theatre  in 
Drury  Lone,  where  KHIigTew  acted  in  die  days  of  Cbariei  IL, 
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is  famous  for  the  number  of  times  it  has  been  rebuilt  The  finl 
house  had  been  destroyed  in  1674;  and  the  one  in  which 
Garrick  acted  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  <qpened 
with  a  prologue  by  Dryden.  In  1793  this  was  rebuilt  In 
1809  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground ;  and  on  its  re-opening  the 
Committee  advertised  a  prize  for  a  prologue,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  tried  for  by  all  the  poets  and  poetasters  then  id 
England*  Sheridan  adding  afterwards  a  condition  that  he 
wanted  an  address  without  a  Phoenix  in  it  Horace  Smith  and 
his  brother  seized  the  opportunity  to  parody  the  style  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  their  delightful  *  Rejected  Addresses.*  Drmy 
Lane  has  always  been  grand  in  its  prologue^  for  besides  Drydea 
and  Byron,  it  could  boast  of  SaiiL  Johnson,  who  wrote  the 
address  when  Garrick  opened  the  theatre  in  1747.  No  theatre 
erer  had  more  great  names  connected  with  its  history. 

It  was  in  r778,  after  the  purchase  of  the  other  moietyordiis 
property,  that  Sheridan  set  on  its  boards  'The  Critic'  Though 
this  was  denounced  as  itself  as  complete  a  plagiarism  as  any  Sir 
Fretful  Plagiary  could  make,  and  though  undoubtedly  the 
of  it  was  borrowed,  its  wit,  so  truly  Sheridanian,  and  its 
plete  characters,  enhanced  its  author's  fame^  in  qnte  of  the  din* 
appointment  of  those  who  expected  higher  things  from  the 
writer  of  '  The  School  for  Scandal.'  Whether  Sheridan  would 
have  gone  on  improving,  had  he  remained  true  to  the  drunn, 
'  The  Critic*  leaves  us  in  doubt  But  he  was  a  man  of  higher 
ambition.  Step  by  step,  unexpectedly,  and  apparendy  unpre- 
pared, he  had  taken  by  storm  the  out-works  of  the  citadel  he 
was  determined  to  capture,  and  he  seems  to  have  cared  little  to 
garrison  these  minor  fortresses.  He  had  carried  off  from  amoqg 
a  doien  suitors  a  wife  of  such  beauty  that  Walpole  thus  writes 
of  her  in  1773: — 

'I  was  at  the  ball  last  night,  and  have  only  been  attheopcm^ 
where  I  was  infinitely  struck  with  the  Camra,  who  is  the  piei- 
tiest  creature  upon  earth.  Mrs.  Hartley  I  find  still  handsomer, 
and  Miss  Linley  is  to  be  the  superbtive  degree.  The  kin( 
admires  the  last,  and  ogles  her  as  much  as  he  dares  n  lo  holjr 

*  NoDeoftheaddicnnicni  In  havtof  gltcn  uifafarHon,  Loid  B^ma  wm 
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a  place  as  an  oratorio,  andat  sodevoatasemceasAlexanda'* 
Feast* 

Yet  Sheridan  did  oot  prize  his  lovely  irife  as  he  should  have 
done,  when  he  had  once  obtuned  her.  Again  he  had  itnick 
boldly  into  the  dnuna,  and  in  four  yean  had  achieved  dut  &nie 
as  a  play-writer  to  which  even  Johnson  could  testify  so  hand- 
somely. He  now  quitted  thi%  and  with  die  same  innate  power 
— the  same  consdousness  of  soccess — the  same  readiness  of 
genius — took  a  hif^er,  far  more  brilliant  flight  than  ever.  Yet 
had  he  garrisoned  the  forts  he  captured,  he  would  have  been  a. 
better,  happier,  and  more  prosperous  man.  Had  he  been  tme 
to  the  Maid  of  Bath,  his  character  would  not  have  dqienerated 
as  it  did.  Had  he  kept  up  his  connection  widi  the  drama,  he 
would  not  have  lost  so  largely  by  his  speculation  in  Diniy  Lane. 
His  genius  became  his  tcmptatjon,  and  he  hioried  on  to  trianq>h 
and  to&lL 

Public  praise  is  a  syren  which  the  young  taSiat  dnou^  Ufe 
cannot  resist  Political  life  is  a  fine  aim,  even  when  its  seeker 
starts  without  a  shred  of  real  patriotism  to  conceal  his  personal 
ambition.  No  young  man  of  any  character  can  diink,  withonl 
a  thrill  of  rapture,  on  the  gloiy  of  havii^  his  name — now  ob- 
scure— written  in  capitals  on  the  page  of  his  country's  history. 
A  true  patriot  cares  nothing  for  fame;  a  really  great  man  is 
content  to  die  nameless,  if  his  acts  may  but  survive  him.  She- 
ridan was  not  really  great,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  had  any 
sincerity  in  his  political  views.  But  the  period  favoured  the 
rise  of  young  men  of  genius.  In  former  reigns  a  man  could 
have  titde  hope  of  political  influence  without  being  fiist  a 
courtier;  but  by  this  time  liberalism  had  made  giant  strides. 
The  leaven  of  revolutionary  ideas,  which  had  leavened  die 
whole  lump  in  France,  was  still  worthing  quietly  and  less  pas- 
nonately  in  this  country,  and  being  less  repressed,  displayed  it- 
self in  die  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  form  of 
a  strong  and  brilliant  opposition.  It  was  to  thu  that  the  young 
men  of  ambition  attached  themselves,  tallying  tmder  the  stan- 
dard of  Charles  James  Fox,  sbce  it  was  there  cmly  that  thdr 
talents  were  suflident  to  recommend  them. 

To  this  party,  Shendao,  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  tsOor 
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vagance  of  their  demands — so  that  when  they  clamoured  for  a 
'  parliament  once  a  year,  or  oftener  if  need  be,*  he  pronounced 
himself  an  '  Oflener-if-need-be'  man — ^was  introduced,  when  his 
fame  as  a  literary  man  had  brought  him  into  contact  with  some 
of  its  hangers  on.  Fox,  after  his  first  interview  with  him,  af- 
firmed that  he  had  always  thought  Hare  and  Charles  Townsend 
the  wittiest  men  he  had  ever  met,  but  that  Sheridan  surpassed 
them  both ;  and  Sheridan  was  equally  pleased  with  '  the  Man 
of  the  People.' 

The  first  step  to  this  political  position  was  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  a  certain  club,  where  its  leaders  gambled  away  their 
money,  and  drank  away  their  minds — ^to  wit,  Brookes'.    Pretty 
boys,  indeed,  were  these  great  \Vhig  patriots  when  turned  loose 
in  these  precincts.    The  tables  were  for  stakes  of  twenty  or 
fifty  guineas,  but  soon  ran  up  to  hundreds.    AVhat  did  it  matter 
to  Charles  James  Fox,  to  the  Man  of  the  People,  idiether  he 
lost  five,  seven,  or  ten  thousand  of  a  night,  when  the  one-half 
came  out  of  his  father's,  the  other  out  of  Hebrew,  pockets — 
the  sleek,  thick-lipped  owners  of  idiich  thronged  his  Jerusalem 
chamber,  as  he  called  his  back  sitting-room,  only  too^  ^jm\  to 
*  oblige'  him  to  any  amount?    The  rage  for  gaming  at  this 
pandemonium  may  be  understood  from  a  rule  of  the  dub,  which 
it  was  found  necessary  to  make  to  interdict  it  in  t^eaiing-rMm^ 
but  to  which  was  added  the  truly  British  exception,  whiclL 
allowed  two  members  of  Parliament  in  those  days,  or  two 
'gentlemen'  of  any  kind,  to  toss  up  for  what  they  had  or» 
dered. 

This  charming  resort  of  the  dissipated  was  originally 
blishcd  in  Pall  Mall  in  1764,  and  the  manager  was  that 
Almack  who  afterwards  opened  a  lady's  dub  in  the  rooms 
called  Willis's,  in  King  Street,  St  James's ;  who  also  owned  the 
famous  Thatched  House,  and  whom  Gilly  Williams  described 
as  ha\-ing  a  '  Scotch  face,  in  a  bag-wig/  waiting  on  the  ladies  at 
supper.     I  n  1 7  7  8  Brookes — a  wine-merchant  and  money-lendeiy 
whom  Tickell,  in  his  famous  '  Epistle  from  the  Hon.  Charles 
Fox,  partridge-shooting,  to  the  Hon.  John  Townsend,  auisn^* 
describes  in  these  lines  : — 
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Fnm  Ubenl  BiDokci,  wboceii.    .    _ 

U  butr  oedit.  ud  a  dlnant  Ull : 

EI»Id— ' 


Who.  . 

Enilu  to  trntl,  uxl  bhiitaci  to  be 


built  and  opened  the  present  dubJionse  in  St  James's  Street, 
and  thidier  the  members  of  Almack's  migrated.  Brooked 
speculative  sicill,  however,  did  not  make  him  a  rich  man,  and 
the  '  gentlemen'  he  dealt  with  were  perii^n  too  go^emanljr  to 
pay  him.  He  died  poor  in  1783.  Almack's  at  first  coonited 
of  twenty-seven  members,  one  of  trtiom  was  C  ].  Tax,  Gib- 
bon, the  historian,  was  actually  a  member  of  it,  and  taji  that 
in  spite  of  the  rage  for  play,  he  found  the  sode^  there  rational 
and  entertaining.  Sir  Joshua  Reyntdds  wanted  Co  be  a  member 
of  it  too.  '  You  see,'  says  Topham  Beaudeik  thereupon, 
'  what  noble  ambition  will  make  a  man  attempt  That  den  is 
not  yet  opened,'  &c 

Brookes',  however,  was  far  more  cdebrated,  and  berides  F<n, 
Reynolds,  and  Gibbon,  there  were  here  to  be  found  Horace 
Walpole,  David  Hume,  Burke,  Selwyn,  and  Garrick.  It  would 
be  curious  to  discover  how  much  religion,  how  much  mcnality, 
and  how  much  vanity  there  were  among  the  set  The  first  two 
would  require  a  microscope  to  examine,  the  last  an  ocean  to 
contain  it.     But  let  Tickell  describe  its  inmates : — 

■  Sooa  u  to  Brodca'*  thenoc  tbT  footitcp*  bend 
What  cratulalioni  thy  approadi  utcnd  I 
Sec  Gibbon  lap  fail  bojc— 4iapidoui  liEii, 
TlkU  duiic  compliiMiit  and  wit  comboe  ; 
See  Beauclerfc'i  dieek  >  doge  of  red  nupri*^ 
And  bieaiibip  gKc  what  ctiid  health  dentei ; 


Unlew  M  Polidi  poUtki  with  Hare. 
Good'iialund  Dana  t  oft  ihall  there  appMT 
The  coo)  cooqdacence  of  tbr  ftieEld^^  meer ; 
Oft  ihall  Fittpatridi'i  wit.  and  SUmbope'i  cai^ 
Aod  BurpTBc'i  Banljp  icme  comUne  10  pleaiB. 

To  show  how  hi^  ganung  tan  in  this  assembly  of  wits,  even 
so  early  at  1773,  there  is  a  memorandum  in  the  books,  stating 
that  Mt.  Thyone  retired  from  the  dub  in  disgust,  becanae  he 
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had  only  won  ;f  ia,ooo  in  two  moiithc.    The  principal  gimes 
»t  this  period  were  quinze  and  (aro. 

Into  this  eligible  club  Richard  Sheridan,  who  ten  yean 
before  had  been  agreeing  with  Halhcd  on  the  bliss  of  making 
a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  by  theii  literaiy  exertions,  now 
enayed  to  enter  as  a  member ;  but  in  vain.  One  black-ball 
■ufficed  to  nullify  his  election,  and  that  one  was  dropped  in  by 
Geoige  Selwyn,  who,  with  d^rading  littleness,  would  not  Have 
the  son  of  an  actor  anxing  them.  Again  and  again  he  nude 
the  attempt ;  again  and  again  Selwyn  foiled  him ;  and  it  wai 
not  till  1780  that  he  succeeded.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was 
then  his  devoted  friend,  and  was  determined  he  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  club.  The  electioDS  at  that  time  took  place 
between  eleven  at  night  and  one  o'clock  in  the  moniiiiK  and 
the  '  greatest  gentleman  in  Europe '  took  care  to  be  in  the  tull 
when  the  ballot  began.  Selwyn  came  down  as  usual,  bent  on 
triumph.  The  prince  called  hin  to  him.  There  was  nothing 
fat  it ;  Selwyn  was  forced  to  obey.  Hie  prince  walked  him  up 
and  down  the  hall,  engaging  him  in  an  apparently  most  m- 
portant  conversation.  George  Selwyn  answered  him  questioa 
after  question,  and  made  despctate  attempts  to  slip  away.  The 
other  George  had  always  something  more  to  say  to  him.  The 
long  finger  of  Ihe  dock  went  round,  and  Selwyn's  long  white 
fingers  were  itching  for  the  black  ball.  The  prince  was  ooljr 
more  and  more  interested,  the  wit  only  more  and  more  ab 
itiacted.  Nc^er  was  the  young  George  more  lively,  or  the 
other  more  silent  £uC  it  was  alt  in  vain.  The  finger  of  the 
dock  went  round  and  round,  and  at  last  the  members  came 
out  noisily  from  the  ballo ting-room,  and  the  smiling  faces  of 
the  prince's  friends  showed  to  the  unhappy  Selwyn  that  hit 
enemy  had  been  elected. 

So,  at  least,  runs  one  story.  The  other,  told  by  Sb  Nalhfr 
niel  Wraull,  is  perhaps  more  probable.  It  appeals  that  the 
Earl  of  Ucsborough  was  no  Icsi  opposed  to  his  election  than 
George  Selwyn,  and  these  two  individuals  agreed  at  any  c 
of  comfort  to  be  always  at  the  club  at  the  time  of  Ihe  b  ~ 
fhrow  in  their  black  balls.  On  the  night  of  his  n 
Bcsborough  was  Oiere  as  usual,  and  Selwyn  was  at  hit  n 
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in  Clevdand  Row,  pFepuing  to  come  to  the  dab.  Snddenlj  a 
cliaimutn  nuhed  into  &ooke^  widi  an  important  cote  for  m^ 
lord,  who,  on  tearing  it  open,  found  to  hit  horror  that  it  was 
from  his  daughtd-in-law,  I^dy  Duncannon,  announcing  that 
his  house  in  Cavendish  Square  was  on  fire,  and  impltning  him 
to  come  immediately.  Feeling  confident  that  hit  fellow  con- 
spirator would  be  tine  to  hi*  post,  the  eail  set  off  at  once. 
But  ahnost  the  same  moment  Selwyn  received  a  message  in- 
forming him  that  his  adopted  dau^ter,  of  whom  he  was  very 
fond,  was  seized  widi  an  alarming  illness.  The  ground  was 
cleared  ;  and  by  the  time  the  carl  returned,  having,  it'  is  neec^ 
less  to  say,  found  his  house  in  a  perfect  state  of  security,  and 
was  joined  by  Selwyn,  whose  daughter  had  never  been  better 
in  her  life,  the  actor's  son  was  elected,  and  the  conqiiratav 
found  they  had  been  duped. 

But  it  is  far  easier  in  this  countiy  to  gM  into  that  House, 
where  one  has  to  represent  the  interests  of  thousands,  and  take 
a  share  in  the  government  of  a  nation,  than  to  be  admitted  to 
a  club  where  one  has  but  to  lounge,  to  gamble,  and  to  eat 
dinner ;  and  Sheridan  was  elected  for  the  town  of  Stafford  with 
probably  little  more  artifice  than  the  old  and  stale  one  of  put- 
ting five-pound  notes  under  voters'  glasses,  or  paj-ing  thir^ 
poimds  for  a  homeKnired  ham.  ^Vhether  he  bribed  ix  not^  a 
petition  was  presented  against  his  election,  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  those  days,  and  his  maiden  speech  was  made  in 
defence  of  the  good  burgesses  of  that  quiet  little  coun^-towiL 
After  making  this  speech,  which  was  listened  to  in  nlence  on 
account  of  his  rqniUtion  as  a  dramatic  author,  but  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  wonderful,  he  rushed  up  to  the 
gallery,  and  eagerly  asked  his  friend  Woodlall  what  he  thought 
of  it  That  candid  man  shook  his  head,  and  told  him  omtoiy 
was  not  bis  forte.  Sheridan  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  a 
moment,  and  then  exclaimed  with  vehement  empharii;  *  It  is 
in  ro^  however,  and,  by  Heaven  I  it  shall  come  out' 

He  spoke  prophetically,  yet  not  as  the  great  man  who  de- 
termines to  conquer  diffioilties,  but  nthcr  as  one  who  feds 
conscious  of  his  own  powers,  and  knows  that  they  most  show 
themselves  sooner  01  later.    Sheridan  found  himself  labomiog 
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under  the  same  natural  obstacles  as  Demosthenes — ^Aoagh  in 
a  less  degree — a  thick  and  disagreeable  tone  of  voice;  but  we 
do  not  find  in  the  indolent  but  gifted  Englishman  that  admir- 
able perseverance,  that  conquering  xeal,  which  enabled  the 
Athenian  to  turn  these  very  impediments  to  his  own  advantage: 
He  did,  indeed,  prepare  his  speeches,  and  at  times  had  fits  of 
that  same  diligence  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  prepantioD 
of '  The  School  for  Scandal ;'  but  his  indolent,  self-indulgent 
mode  of  life  left  him  no  time  for  such  steady  devotion  to  ora- 
tory as  might  have  made  him  the  finest  speaker  of  his  age,  for 
perhaps  his  natural  abilities  were  greater  than  those  of  Pitt, 
Fox,  or  even  Burke,  though  his  education  was  inferior  to  that 
of  those  two  statesmeiL 

From  this  time  Sheridan's  life  had  two  phases — that  of  a 
politician,  and  that  of  a  man  of  the  worid.  With  the  fonncr, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  in  such  a  memoir  as  this,  and  indeed  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  in  oratory,  the  drama,  or  wit 
that  he  gained  the  greatest  celebrity.  There  is,  however,  some 
difference  between  the  three  capacities.  On  the  mimic  stagey 
and  on  the  stage  of  the  country,  his  fame  rested  on  a  very  few 
grand  outbursts — some  matured,  prepared,  deliberated— others 
spontaneous.  He  left  only  three  great  comedies,  and  perhaps 
we  may  say  only  one  really  grand  In  the  same  way  he  made 
only  two  great  speeches,  or  perhaps  we  may  say  only  one. 
His  wit  on  the  other  hand— though  that  too  is  said  to  have 
been  studied — was  the  constant  accompaniment  of  his  daily 
life,  and  Sheridan  has  not  left  two  or  three  celebrated  bon-moc% 
but  a  hundred. 

But  even  in  his  political  career  his  wit,  which  must  then  have 
been  spontaneous,  won  him  almost  as  much  fame  as  his  ek^ 
quence,  which  he  seems  to  have  reserved  for  great  occasioQSi 
He  lA-as  the  wit  of  the  House.  Wit,  ridicule,  satire,  quiet,  cool, 
and  easy  sneers,  always  made  in  good  temper,  and  alwayn 
therefore  the  more  bitter,  were  his  weapons,  and  they  sttv^ 
with  unerring  accuracy.  At  that  time — ^nor  at  that  time  only— 
the  '  Den  of  Thieves,'  as  Cobbett  called  our  senate,  was  a 
cockpit  as  vulgar  and  personal  as  the  pre&ent  Congress  of  die 
United  Sutes.    Party-spirit  meant  more  than  it  has  ever 
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since,  and  saircely  less  than  it  had  meant  when  the  throne 
itself  was  the  stake  for  which  parties  played  some  forty  yean 
before.  There  was,  in  fact  a  substantial  personal  centre  for 
each  side.  The  one  party  rallied  round  a  respectable  bat 
maniac  monarch,  whose  mental  afflicdms  took  the  most  di^ 
tressing  form,  the  other  round  his  gay,  handsome  dissolute — 
nay  disgusting — son,  at  once  his  rival  and  his  heir.  The  qwrit 
of  each  party  was  therefore  personal,  and  their  attacks  cm  one 
another  were  more  personal  than  anything  we  can  imagine  in 
the  present  day  in  so  respectably  ridiculous  a  conclave  as 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  little  for  one  honourable  gen- 
tleman to  give  another  honourable  gentleman  the  lie  direct 
before  the  eyes  of  die  country.  The  honourable  gentlemen 
descended — or,  as  they  thought,  ascended — to  the  most  vehe- 
ment invective,  and  such  was  at  times  the  torrent  of  personal 
abuse  which  parties  heaped  on  one  another,  while  good-natured 
John  Bull  looked  on  and  smiled  at  his  rulers,  that,  as  in  the 
United  States  of  to-day,  a  debate  was  often  the  prelude  to  a 
duel.  Pitt  and  Fox,  Tiemey,  Adam,  Fullarton,  Lord  George 
Germain,  Lord  Shelbume,  and  Governor  Johnstone,  all  'vindi- 
cated their  honour,'  as  the  phrase  went,  by  '  coffee  and  pistols 
for  four.'  If  Sheridan  had  not  to  repeat  the  Bob  Acres  scene 
with  Captain  ^falthews,  it  was  only  because  his  wonderfiil  good 
humour  could  put  up  with  a  great  deal  that  others  thought 
could  only  be  expiated  by  a  hole  in  the  waistcoat. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Alarquis  of  Rockingham  Ae 
dramatist  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  office  for  less  than  a  year 
as  one  of  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State  in  1781.  In  the 
next  year  we  find  him  making  a  happy  retort  «i  IHtt,  who  had 
somewhat  vulgarly  alluded  to  his  being  a  dramatic  author.  It 
was  on  the  American  question,  periiaps  the  bitterest  that  ever 
called  forth  the  acrimony  of  parties  in  the  House.  Sheridan, 
from  boyhood,  had  been  taunted  with  being  the  son  of  an 
actor.  One  can  hardly  credit  this  (act,  just  after  Garrick  had 
raised  the  profession  of  an  actor  to  so  great  an  eminence  in  the 
social  scale.  He  had  been  called  'the  pbyer  boy'  at  school, 
and  his  election  at  Brookes'  had  been  opposed  on  the  same 
grounds.     It  WIS  evidently  his  tnttercst  pmnt,  and  Pitt  probaUjr 
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knew  this  when,  in  replying  to  a  speech  of  the  ex-dnnMtsacni 
ne  said  that '  no  man  admired  more  than  he  did  the  abilides  id 
that  right  honourable  gentleman,  the  elegant  sallies  of  his 
thought,  the  gay  effusions  of  his  fancy,  his  dranmik  tum%  and 
his  epigrammatic  point;  and  if  they  were  reserved  for  the/rv- 
per  stage^  they  would,  no  doubt,  receive  what  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's abilities  always  did  receive,  the  plaudits  of  the  audience  ; 
and  it  would  be  his  fortune  sui  piausu  gaudert  thuUru  But  this 
was  not  the  proper  scene  for  the  exhibition  of  those  elegancies* 
This  was  vulgar  in  Pitt,  and  probably  every  one  felt  sa  Bat 
Sheridan  rose,  cool  and  collected,  and  quietly  replied : — 

'  On  the  particular  sort  of  personality  which  the  ri^t  hon. 
gentleman  has  thought  proper  to  make  use  of,  I  need  not  make 
any  comment  The  propriety,  the  taste,  the  gentlemanly  point 
of  it,  must  have  been  obvious  to  the  House.  But  let  me 
assure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  I  do  now,  and  will  at  any 
time  he  chooses  to  repeat  this  sort  of  allusion,  meet  it  with  the 
most  sincere  good  humour.  Nay,  I  will  say  more:  flattered 
and  encouraged  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  panegyric  on  vxf 
talents,  if  ever  I  again  engage  in  the  compositions  he  alludes  to^ 
I  may  be  tempted  to  an  act  of  presumption — to  attempt  an 
improvement  on  one  of  Ben  Jonson*s  best  characteii^  the 
character  of  the  Angry  Boy^  in  die  "  Alchemist"  * 

The  fury  of  Pitt,  contrasted  with  the  coolness  of  the  man  he 
had  so  shamefully  attacked,  made  this  sally  irresistible,  and 
from  that  time  neither  '  the  angry  boy '  himself,  nor  any  of  his 
colleagues,  were  anxious  to  twit  Sheridan  on  his  diamatic 
pursuits. 

Pitt  wanted  to  lay  a  tax  on  every  horse  that  started  in  a 
race.  Lord  Surry,  a  htrfisk  individual  of  the  day,  proposed  one 
of  five  pounds  on  the  wirmer.  Sheridan,  rising  told  hk  loidship 
that  the  next  time  he  visited  Newmarket  he  would  probably  be 
greeted  with  the  line : — 

'Jockey  of  Norfolk,  be  boC  to  bold       / 

Lord  Rolie,  the  butt  of  the  Opposition,  who  had  f!!fiffcffl 
him  in  the  iamous  satire,  'The  Rolliad,'  so  popular  that  it 
through   twenty-two  editions  in  twenty-seven  yeaiSi 


Grattatis  Quip — Sluridatis  Sallies. 
Sheridan  of  inflanunabny  speeches  among  the  operatives  of  tl 
northern  counties  on  the  cotton  question.    Sheridan  retorted 
by  saying  that  he  believed  Lord  Rolle  must  refer  to  '  Compo- 
sitions less  prosaic,  but  more  popular '  (meaning  the  '  RoUiad'^ 
and  thus  successfully  turned  1^  laugh  against  him. 

It  vas  Grattan,  I  think,  who  said, '  When  I  can't  talk  sens^ 
I  talk  metaphor.'  Sheridan  often  talked  metaphor,  thou^  he 
sometimes  mingled  it  with  sense.  His  famous  speech  about 
the.B^ums  of  Oude  is  fiiU  of  it,  but  we  have  one  or  two 
instances  before  that  Thus  on  the  Duke  of  KidmiotMl's 
report  about  fortifications,  he  said,  turning  to  the  dok^  that 
'  holding  in  his  hand  the  report  made  by  the  Board  of  Officers, 
he  complimented  the  noble  president  <hi  hit  talents  as  an 
tngifieer,  which  were  strongly  evinced  in  planning  and  construct- 
ing that  very  paper.  ....  He  has  made  it  a  contest  of  potts, 
and  conducted  his  reasoning  not  less  on  principles  of  trigono- 
metiy  than  of  logia  There  are  certain  assumptions  thrown  up, 
like  advanced  works,  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance  fix>m  the 
principal  object  of  debate ;  strong  provisos  protect  aitd  cover 
the  flanks  of  his  assertions,  his  very  queries  are  his  casemates,' 
and  so  on. 

\Vhen  Lord  Mulgrave  said,  on  another  occasion,  U>at  any 
man  usmg  his  influence  to  obtain  a  vote  for  the  crown  ongMt  to 
lose  his  head,  Sheridan  quietiy  remarked,  that  he  was  glad  his 
lordship  had  said  'eugki  to  lose  his  head,'  not  smmV have  lost 
it,  for  in  that  case  the  learned  gentieman  would  iK>t  have  had 
that  evening  'a/wf  to  have  shown  among  us.' 

Such  are  a  few  of  his  well-remembered  replies  in  tiie  House ; 
but  his  &me  as  an  orator  rested  on  the  splendid  speedies 
which  he  made  at  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  The 
first  of  these  was  made  in  the  House  on  the  7  th  of  Febmaiy, 
1787.  The  whole  stoty  of  the  corruption,  extortim^  and 
cruelty  of  tiie  wont  of  many  bad  rulers  who  have  been  imposed 
upon  that  unhappy  nation  of  Hindostan,  and  who  ignorant  bow 
xopareere  subjeetts,  have  gone  on  in  their  unjust  oppreasioa,  only 
rendering  it  the  more  dangerous  by  weak  concessiona,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  a  recapitulation  herb  The  wont  feature 
in  the  whole  of  Hastings'  misconduct  im,  pertup^  hii  tralp 
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ment  of  those  unfortunate  Udies  whose  money  he  coveted, 
the  Begums  of  Oudc.  The  Opposition  wu  ilelcnnined  to 
make  the  govemor-gencrars  conduct  a  state  question,  but  their 
chafes  had  been  Tcceived  «ith  little  attention,  till  on  this  dajr 
Sheridan  rose  to  denounce  the  cniel  extortioner.  He  spoke 
for  five  hours  and  a  half,  and  Euipasscd  alt  be  had  ever  said  in 
eloquence.  The  subject  was  one  to  find  sympathy  in  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen,  who,  though  they  beat  their  own  wires, 
are  always  indignant  at  a  man  who  dares  to  by  a  little  fi^er 
on  those  of  anybody  else.  Then,  too,  the  subject  wis  Oriental: 
it  might  even  he  invested  with  something  of  romance  and 
poetiy ;  the  lenanah,  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  oppresaed 
natives,  had  been  ruthlessly  insulted,  under  a  glaring  Indian 
■un,  amid  the  luxuriance  of  Indian  foliage,  these  acts  had  been 
committed,  &c.  &c.  It  was  a  fertile  theme  for  a  poet ;  and 
how  little  soever  Sheridan  cared  for  the  Begums  and  their 
wrongs  —  and  that  he  did  care  little  appears  from  what  he 
afterwards  said  of  Hastings  himself— he  could  evidentlf  tnakc 
a  telling  speech  out  of  the  theme,  and  he  did  so.  Walpolc 
says  that  he  turned  everybody's  head.  '  One  heard  everybody 
in  the  street  raving  on  the  wonders  of  that  speech ;  for  mjr 
part,  I  cannot  believe  it  ifas  so  supernatural  as  they  uy.'  He 
affirms  that  there  must  be  a  witchery  in  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  hsH 
no  diamonds — as  llnNlings  had — to  win  fa«-our  with,  and  sajrs 
that  the  Op[>osition  niny  be  fairly  charged  with  sorcery.  Burks 
decbred  the  si>cech  to  be  *  the  most  astonishing  effort  of 
clotguence,  argument,  nnd  wit  united,  of  which  there  was  xtty 
record  or  tradition.'  Vo\  affirmed  that '  all  he  had  ever  heard, 
all  he  had  ever  rc.id,  when  compared  with  it,  dwindled  inio 
nothing,  and  vanished  like  vapour  before  the  sun.'  Bui  iheic 
were  jurtizans.  Kvcn  I'ilt  acknowledged  '  that  it  suqaswd  all 
the  eloquence  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  posscueJ 
ever)ihing  that  genius  or  art  could  furnish  to  agitate  and 
control  the  human  mind.'  One  rtMtnbei  confessed  himself  «» 
unhinged  by  it,  that  he  moved  an  adjournment,  beeauie  he 
rould  not,  in  his  then  state  of  mind,  give  an  unbiaMcd  vote 
But  the  highest  ti-stimony  n-as  that  of  Logan,  the  defender  of 
Hastings.     Ai  (he  end  of  the  fint  hour  of  ihc  tpetdt,  be  nid 
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to  a  &iend,  'All  this  is  dedamatOTy  assertion  withont  proo£' 
Another  hour's  spealdn^  and  he  muttered, '  This  is  a  most 
wonderful  oration  1*  A  third,  and  he  confessed  '  Mr.  Hastings 
has  acted  very  unjustifiably.'  At  the  end  of  the  fourth,  he  ex- 
claimed, 'Mr.  Hastings  is  a  most  atrodous  diminaL'  And 
before  tiie  speaker  had  sat  down,  he  vehemently  protested  diat 
'  Of  all  monsters  of  iniqui^,  the  most  enormous  ts  Wairea 
Hastings.' 

Such  in  those  days  was  the  effect  of  eloquence ;  an  ait  wbkh 
has  been  eschewed  in  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and 
which  our  newspapers  affect  to  think  is  much  out  of  place  in 
an  assembly  met  for  calm  deliberation.  Perhaps  they  are  right ; 
but  oh  1  for  the  golden  words  of  a  Sheridan,  a  Fox,  even  a 
Pitt  and  Burke. 

It  is  said,  though  not  proved,  that  on  this  same  night  of 
Sheridan's  gloiy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  'School  its 
Scandal'  ^vas  acted  with  '  rapturous  applause' at  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  his  'Duenna' no  less  successfully  at  Drmy  Lane. 
What  a  pitch  of  gloiy  for  the  dunce  who  had  been  shamed 
into  learning  Greek  verbs  at  Harrow  I  Surely  Dr.  Parr  must 
then  have  confessed  that  a  man  can  be  great  without  the  clas- 
sics— nay,  without  even  a  decent  English  education,  for  Sheri- 
dan knew  comparatively  little  of  history  and  literature,  certainly 
less  than  the  men  against  whom  he  was  pitted  or  n4iose  powers 
he  emulated.  He  has  been  known  to  say  to  his  friends,  when 
asked  to  take  part  with  them  on  some  important  question, 
'You  know  I'm  an  ignoramus — instruct  me  and  I'll  do  my 
best'  He  had  even  to  rub  up  his  arithmetic  when  he  diought 
he  had  some  chance  of  being  made  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  but,  perhaps,  many  a  statesman  before  and  after  him 
has  done  as  much  as  that 

No  wonder  that  alter  such  a  speech  in  the  House,  the  cde- 
brated  trial  which  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year  should  have  roused  the  attention  of  the  whole  nadoo. 
The  proceedings  opened  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  noUcst 
room  in  England,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1788.  TheQneen 
and  four  of  her  daughters  were  seated  in  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's box ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  walked  in  at  the  head  of  x 
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hundred  and  fifty  peers  of  the  realm.  The  spectacle  was  im- 
posing enough.  But  the  trial  proceeded  ilowly  for  some  mootli% 
and  it  was  not  till  the  3rd  of  June  that  Sher^Un  roie  to  make 
his  second  great  speech  on  this  subjecL 

The  excitement  was  then  at  its  highest  Two-thiidi  of  tfae 
peers  with  the  peeresses  and  their  dau^ten  were  prewn^  and 
the  whole  of  the  vast  hall  was  crowded  to  ezccn.  The  waa 
■hone  in  brightly  to  light  up  the  gloomy  building,  and  the  whole 
scene  was  splendid.  Such  was  the  enthusiasm  that  peoplepaid 
fi/ty  gtiineas  for  a  ticket  to  hear  the  first  orator  of  his  day,  for 
such  he  then  was.  The  actor's  son  felt  the  enlivening  influence 
of  a  full  audience.  He  had  been  long  preparing  for  this  mo- 
ment, and  he  threw  into  his  speech  all  the  theatrical  effect  of 
which  he  had  studied  much  and  inherited  more.  He  spoke  fat 
many  hours  00  the  3rd,  sth,  and  6th,  and  concluded  with  tbeae 
words; 

'They  (the  Mouse  of  Commons)  exhort  you  by  eroything 
that  calls  sublimely  upon  the  heart  at  man,  by  the  majetty  of 
that  justice  which  this  bold  man  has  libelled,  by  the  wide  fame 
of  your  own  tribunal,  by  the  sacred  pledges  hy  which  you  twear 
in  the  solemn  hour  of  decision,  knowing  that  that  dedsioa  will 
then  bring  you  the  highest  reward  that  ever  blessed  the  heut 
of  nun,  the  consciousness  of  having  done  the  greatest  act  of 
mercy  for  the  world  (hat  the  earth  has  ever  yet  received  Iram 
any  hand  but  heaven  ! — My  Lords,  I  have  done.' 

Sheridan's  valet  was  very  proud  of  his  master's  mccei^  utd 
as  he  had  been  to  hear  the  speech,  was  asked  what  part  he 
considered  the  6nest  Tlush  replied  tqr  putting  himself  into  hit 
master's  attitude,  and  imitating  his  voice  admirably,  aolcma^ 
uttering,  '  My  Lords,  I  have  done  I'  He  should  have  added 
the  word  '  nothing.'  Shcri<lan's  eloquence  had  no  mote  cAeci 
than  the  clear  proof  of  listings'  guilt,  and  the  impeachaMB^ 
as  usual,  was  but  a  troublesome  subterfuge,  to  sati^  the  OpptK 
sition  and  dust  the  eyeballs  of  the  country. 

Sheridan's  great  speech  iras  made.  The  orator  hai  CODchidcd 
his  oration ;  fame  was  complete,  and  no  more  was  waalML 
Adieu,  then,  blue-books  and  jianies,  and  coom  00  the  last  puid 
Itrofciiion  of  this  man  of  many  talents — that  of  the  wiL    TbM 
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it  was  B  profession  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  he  lived  on  it,  it 
was  all  his  capital.  He  paid  his  bills  in  that  coin  alone :  he 
paid  his  workmen,  his  actors,  carpenters,  builders  with  no  more 
sterling  metal ;  with  that  ready  tool  he  extracted  loans  from  the 
veiy  men  who  came  to  be  paid ;  that  briliiant  oitiiunent  main- 
tained his  reputation  in  the  soiate,  and  his  chaiwcter  in  sodetf. 
But  wit  without  wisdom — the  firoth  without  Ae  fluid — the  c^ 
tal  without  the  pillar — is  but  a  poor  fortune,  a  wretdied  substi- 
tnte  for  real  worth  and  honest  utility.  For  a  time  men  Ux- 
gavt  to  Mr.  Sheridan — extravagant  and  reckless  as  he  was — iriut 
would  long  before  have  brought  an  honester,  better,  but  less 
amusing  man  to  a  debtor's  prison  and  the  contempt  of  sode^; 
but  only  for  a  time  was  this  career  possible. 

Sheridan  has  now  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  &me,  and 
from  this  point  we  have  to  trace  that  decline  irtiich  ended  so 
awfully. 

^Vhil5t  we  call  him  a  dishonest  man,  we  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  imply  that  he  was  so  in  heart  It  is  pleaded  for  him 
that  he  tricked  his  creditors  '  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,'  like  a 
modem  Robin  Hood,  and  like  that  forester  bold,  he  was 
mightily  generous  with  other  men's  money.  Deception  is  de- 
ception whether  in  sport  or  earnest,  and  Sheridan,  no  doub^ 
made  it  a  very  profitable  employment  He  had  always  a  taste 
for  the  art  of  duping,  and  he  had  begun  early  in  life — soon  after 
leaving  Harrow.  He  was  spending  a  few  days  at  Bristol,  and 
wanted  a  pair  of  new  boots,  but  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
them.  Shortly  before  he  left,  he  called  on  two  bootmakers,  and 
ordered  of  each  a  pair,  promising  payment  on  delivery.  He 
fixed  the  morning  of  his  departure  for  the  tradesmen  to  send 
in  their  goods.  When  the  first  arrived  he  tried  on  the  boots, 
complaining  that  that  for  the  ligAt  foot  pinched  a  littl^  and  or^ 
dered  Crispin  to  take  it  back,  stretch  i^  and  bring  it  again  at 
nine  the  next  morning.  The  second  arrived  soon  after,  and 
this  time  it  was  the  boot  for  the  Itft  foot  which  pinched  Same 
complaint ;  sarne  order  given ;  each  had  taken  away  only  the 
pinching  boot,  and  lefl  the  other  behind.  The  same  aftemooa 
Sheridan  left  in  his  new  boots  for  tovm,  and  when  the  two 
shoemakers  called  at  nine  the  next  day,  each  with  a  bootin  hit 
t4— t 
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hand,  we  can  imagine  their  disgust  at  finding  hoir  neadj  tbtef 
had  been  duped. 

Anecdotes  of  this  kind  swarm  in  every  account  of  Ricliaid 
Sheridan — ^many  of  them,  perhaps,  quite  apocryphal,  others  ex- 
aggerated, or  attributed  to  this  noted  trickster,  but  all  tending 
to  show  how  completely  he  was  master  of  this  h^  ait     His 
ways  of  eluding  creditors  used  to  delight  me^  I  remember, 
when  an  Oxford  boy,  and  they  are  only  paralleled  by  Oxford 
stories.    One  of  these  may  not  be  generally  known,  and  «m 
worthy  of  Sheridan.     Every  Oxonian  knows  Hall,  die  boat- 
builder  at  Folly  Bridge.    Mrs.  Hall  was,  in  my  time, 
tress  of  those  dangerous  skiffs  and  nutshell  canoes  wUdi 
young  harebrains  delighted  to  launch  on  the  Isis.   Some  foadk- 
ful  Sheridanian  had  a  long  account  with  this  elderiy  and  basfafbl 
personage,  who  had  applied  in  vain  for  her  money,  till, 
one  day  to  his  rooms,  s^e  announced  her  intention  not  to 
till  the  money  was  paid.    '  Very  well,  Mrs.  Hall,  then  yoa 
sit  down  and  make  yourself  comfortable  while  I  drcssi  for  I  am 
going  out  directly.'    Mrs.  H.  sat  down  composedly,  and  widi 
equal  composure  the  youth  took  off  his  coat     Mrs.  H. 
abashed,  but  in  another  moment  the  debtor  removed  his 
coat  alsa     Mrs.  H.  was  still  immoveable.    Sundry  other 
cles  of  dress  followed,  and  the  good  lady  b^an  to  be 
'  Now,  Mrs.  Hall,  you  can  stay  if  you  like,  but  I  assure  yoa  dms 
I  am  going  to  change  all  my  dress.'    Suiting  the  action  to  dM 
word,  he  began  to  remove  his  lower  garments,  when  Mn.  HaD, 
shocked  and  furious,  rushed  from  the  room. 

This  reminds  us  of  .Sheridan's  treatment  of  a  female  credittv. 
He  had  for  sopie  years  hired  his  carriage-horMS  from  Edbiookc 
in  Clarges  Street,  and  his  bill  was  a  heavy  one.    Mn.  Edbiookc 
wanted  a  new  bonnet,  and  blew  up  her  mate  for  not  iniiitim  Ott 
payment    The  curtain  lecture  was  followed  next  day  fajr  a 
fusal  to  allow  Mr.  Sheridan  to  have  the  horMS  till  the 
was  settled.    Mr.  Sheridan  sent  the  politest  possible 
reply,  begging  that  MrL  Edbrooke  would  allow  his 
drive  her  in  his  own  carriage  to  his  door,  and  promising 
nutter  should  be  satisfactorily  arranged.    The  good 
delighted,  dressed  in  her  best,  and,  bill  in  hand, 
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M.P.'s  chaiioL  Sheridan  meanwhile  had  given  ordets  to  his 
servants.  Mrs.  Edbrooke  was  shown  up  into  the  back  diawing- 
Toom,  where  a  slight  luncheon,  of  which  she  was  begged  to 
partake,  was  laid  out ;  and  she  was  assured  that  her  debtw 
would  not  keep  her  waiting  long,  though  for  the  moment  en- 
gaged.  The  horse-dealer's  wife  sat  down  and  discussed  a  wing 
of  chicken  and  glass  of  wine,  and  in  the  meantime  her  victi- 
roizer  had  been  watching  his  opportunity,  slipped  down  stairs, 
jumped  into  the  vehicle,  and  drove  off.  Mrs.  Edbiooke 
finished  her  lunch  and  wailed  in  vain ;  ten  minutes,  twenty, 
thirty,  passed,  and  then  she  rang  the  bell :  *  Very  sorry,  ma'am, 
but  Mr.  Sheridan  went  out  on  important  business  half  an  houi 
ago.'  'And  the  carriage?' — 'Oh,  ma'am,  Mr.  Sheridan  never 
walks.' 

He  procured  his  wine  in  the  same  style.  Chalier,  the  wine- 
merchant,  was  his  creditor  to  a  large  amount,  and  had  stopped 
supplies.  Sheridan  was  to  give  a  gr^nd  dinner  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition,  and  had  no  port  or  sherry  to  offer  theirL  On 
the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  he  sent  for  Chalier,  and  told  him 
he  wanted  to  settle  his  account.  The  importer,  much  pleased, 
eaid  he  would  go  home  and  bring  it  at  once.     '  Stay,'  cried  the 

debtor,  'will  you  dine  with  me  to^y  ;  Lord ,  Sir ,and 

Soand'soare  coming.'  Chalier  was  flattered  and  readily  accepted. 
Returning  to  his  odice,  he  told  his  clerk  that  he  should  dine 
with  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  therefore  leave  early.  At  the  proper 
hour  he  arrived  in  full  dress,  and  was  no  sooner  in  the  house 
than  his  host  despatched  a  message  to  the  clerk  at  the  office, 
saying  that  Mr.  Chalier  wished  him  to  send  up  at  once  three 
dozen  of  Burgundy,  two  of  claret,  two  of  port,  &c.,  &c  No- 
thing seemed  more  natural,  and  the  wine  was  forwarded,  just 
in  time  for  the  dinner.  It  was  highly  praised  by  the  guests, 
who  asked  Sheridan  who  was  his  wine -merchant  The  host 
bowed  towards  Chalier,  gave  him  a  high  recommendation,  and 
impressed  him  with  the  belief  that  he  was  telling  a  polite  false- 
hood in  order  to  secure  him  other  customers.  Litde  did  he 
think  that  he  was  drinking  his  own  wine,  and  that  it  was  not, 
aad  probably  never  would  be,  paid  for  I 

In  like  manner,  when  be  wanted  a  particular  Buigundjr  -irom 
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an  innkeeper  at  Richmond^  who  declined  td  supply  it  till  Ui 
bill  was  paid,  he  sent  for  the  man,  and  had  no  sooner  seen  ImB 
safe  in  the  house  than  he  drove  off  to  Richmond,  saw  hb  wiCe^ 
told  her  he  had  just  had  a  conversation  with  mine  host,  seeded 
everything,  and  would,  to  save  them  trouble^  take  the  wine  with 
him  in  his  carriage.  The  condescension  overpowered  the  good 
woman,  who  ordered  it  at  once  to  be  produced,  and  Shcridaa 
drove  home  about  the  time  that  her  husband  was  returning  \g^ 
Richmond,  weary  of  waiting  for  his  absent  debtor.  But  diis 
kind  of  trickery  could  not  always  succeed  without  some  know* 
ledge  of  his  creditor's  character.  In  the  case  of  Honoway^  Che 
lanyer,  Sheridan  took  advantage  of  his  well-known  vanity  of 
his  judgment  of  horse-flesh.  Kelly  gives  the  anecdote  as  author 
tic  He  was  walking  one  day  with  Sheridan,  dose  to  Che 
churchyard  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  when,  as  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  up  comes  Holloway  on  horseback,  and  in  a  finioos  n^ge^ 
complains  that  he  has  called  on  Mr.  Sheridan  time  and  again  is 
Hertford  Street,  and  can  never  gain  admittance.  He 
to  violent  threats,  and  slangs  his  debtor  roundly, 
cool  as  a  whole  bed  of  cucumbers,  takes  no  notice  of 
attacks,  but  quietly  exclaims :  '  What  a  beautiful  creature 
riding,  Holloway  1'    The  lawyer's  weak  point  was  touched. 

'  You  were  speaking  to  me  the  other  day  about  a  hone 
Mrs.  Sheridan ;  now  this  would  be  a  treasure  for  a  lady.' 

'  Does  he  canter  well  ?*  asks  Sheridan,  with  a  look  of  boii- 
ness. 

'  Like  Pegasus  himself 

'  If  that's  the  case,  I  shouldn't  mind,  Holloway, 
point  for  him.     Do  you  mind  showing  me  his  paces  7* 

'Not  at  all,'  replies  the  lawyer,  only  too  happy  to 
own  :  and  touching  up  the  horse,  put  him  to  a  quiet 
The  moment  is  not  to  be  lost ;  the  churchyard  gate  is  at 
Sheridan  slips  in,  knowing  that  his  mounted  tormentor 
follow  him,  and  there  bursts  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  which  in 
joined  in  by  Kelly,  but  not  by  the  returning  Holloway. 

But  if  he  escaped  an  importunate  lawyer  once  in  a  wajr  Mem 
this,  he  required  more  ingenuity  to  get  rid  of  the  limba  of 
bw,  when  they  came,  as  they  did  frequently  in  his  htcr 
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It  was  the  feshioiuble  thing  in  b]rgone  novels  of  the  'PeUum' 
school,  and  even  in  more  recent  comedies,  to  introduce  a  well- 
dressed  sheriff's  officer  at  a  dinner  party  or  ball,  and  take  him 
through  a  variety  of  predicaments,  ending,  at  length,  in  the  re- 
velation of  his  real  character;  and  probably  some  such  scene 
is  still  enacted  firom  time  to  time  in  the  houses  of  the  extmva- 
gant :  but  Sheridan's  adventures  with  bailiffs  seem  to  have  ex- 
cited more  attention.  In  the  midst  of  his  difficulties  be  never 
ceased  to  entertain  his  Griends,  and  '  why  should  he  not  do  to, 
since  he  had  not  to  pay  ?"  '  Pay  your  bills,  sir  7  what  a  shame- 
ful waste  of  money  I*  he  once  said.  Thus,  me  day  a  young 
'  inend  was  met  by  him  and  taVen  back  to  dinner,  'quite  in  a 
quiet  way,  just  to  meet  a  very  old  ftiend  of  mine,  a  man  of 
great  talent,  and  most  chaimii^  companioa'  When  they  ar- 
rived they  found  '  the  old  friend '  already  installed,  and  pre- 
senting a  somewhat  unpolished  appearance,  which  die  young 
man  explained  to  himself  by  supposing  him  to  be  a  genius  of 
somewhat  low  extraction.  His  habits  at  dinner,  the  eager 
look,  the  free  use  of  his  knife,  and  so  forth,  were  all  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way,  but  that  he  was  a  genius  of  no  slight  dis- 
tinction was  clear  from  the  deep  respect  and  attention  with  which 
Sheridan  listened  to  his  slightest  remarks^  and  asked  his  opinion 
on  English  poetry.  Meanwhile  Sheridan  and  the  servant  between 
them  plied  the  genius  very  liberally  with  wine :  and  the  fcBmcr, 
rising,  made  him  a  complimentary  speech  on  his  critical  powers, 
while  the  young  guest,  who  had  he^  nothing  from  bis  lips  but 
the  commonest  platitudes  in  veiy  bad  English,  grew  more  and 
more  amused.  The  wine  told  in  time,  the  '  genius '  sang  s<8igs 
which  were  more  Saxon  than  delicate,  talked  lond,  clapped  his 
host  on  the  shoulder,  and  at  last  rolled  fairiy  under  die  taUe. 
'Now,'  said  Sheridan,  quite  calmly  to  his  young fiiend, ' we 
will  go  up  stain ;  and.  Jack,'  (to  his  serviat)  'take  that  tnait's 
hat  and  give  him  to  the  watch,'  He  AeB  explained  in  die 
same  calm  tone,  that  this  was  a  bailiff  of  iriMie  conqpany  be 
was  growing  rather  tired,  and  wanted  to  be  freed. 

But  his  finest  tricks  were  uodoabtedly  those  byirtuch  he  tnnied, 
harlequin-lik^  a  creditor  into  a  lender.  This  was  done  bjr  iheer 
oice  of  penuanon,  t>y  aMmmiig  ft  loAy  iodigiutioD,  or  by  put 
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ting  forth  his  claims  to  mercy  with  the  most  touching  eloquence 
over  which  he  would  laugh  heartily  when  his  point  was  gained. 
He  was  often  compelled  to  do  this  during  his  dieatrical  manage- 
ment, when  a  troublesome  creditor  might  have  interfered  with 
the  success  of  the  establishment  He  talked  over  an  uphol- 
sterer who  came  with  a  writ  for  ^350  till  the  latter  handed  him, 
instead,  a  cheque  for  ^200.  He  once,  when  the  acton  struck 
for  .arrears  of  wages  to  the  amount  of  ^3,000,  and  his  banken 
refused  flatly  to  Kelly  to  advance  another  penny,  screwed  tfie 
whole  sum  out  of  them  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by 
sheer  talk.  He  got  a  gold  watch  from  Harris,  the  manager, 
with  whom  he  had  broken  several  appointments,  by  complain- 
ing that  as  he  had  no  watch  he  could  never  tell  the  time  fixed 
for  their  meetings ;  and,  as  for  putting  off  pressing  creditora^ 
and  turning  furious  foes  into  affectionate  friends,  he  was  such 
an  adept  at  it,  that  his  reputation  as  a  dun-destroyer  is  quite  oa 
a  par  with  his  fame  as  comedian  and  orator. 

Hoaxing,  a  style  of  amusement  fortunately  out  of  frshion 
now,  was  almost  a  passion  with  him,  and  his  practical  jokei 
were  as  merciless  as  his  satire.  He  and  Tickell,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  his  wife,  used  to  play  them  off  on  one  another 
like  a  couple  of  schoolboys.  One  evening,  for  instance,  She- 
ridan got  together  all  the  crockery  in  the  house  and  arranged  it 
in  a  dark  passage,  leaving  a  small  channel  for  escape  for  hiaH 
self,  and  then,  having  teased  Tickell  till  he  rushed  after  him, 
bounded  out  and  picked  his  way  gingeriy  along  the 
His  friend  followed  him  unwittingly,  and  at  the  firrt  step 
bled  over  a  washhand-basin,  and  fell  forwards  with  a  cruh  Ott 
piles  of  plates  and  dishes,  which  cut  his  fiice  and  hands  ia  a 
most  cruel  manner,  Sheridan  all  the  while  bughingimmodentdf 
at  the  end  of  the  passage,  secure  from  vengeance. 

But  his  most  impudent  hoax  was  that  on  the  HoQoanblc 
House  of  Conunons  itself  Lord  Belgrave  had  made  a  vcqf 
telling  speech  which  he  wound  up  with  a  Grcdc  qnoCatioBi 
loudly  applauded  Sheridan  had  no  arguments  to  nect  Um 
with ;  80  rising,  he  admitted  the  force  of  his  lordship's 
tion  (of  which  he  probably  did  not  undentand  a  woidX 
iddcd  that  had  he  gone  a  little  farther,  and  completed 
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passage,  he  would  hare  teea  that  the  context  coinplcteljr  altered 
the  sense.  He  would  prove  it  to  the  House,  he  said,  uid  fortii- 
with  rolled  forth  a  grand  string  of  majestic  gibberish  so  well 
imitated  that  the  whole  assembly  cried, '  Hear,  hear  F  Lord 
fidgiave  rose  again,  and  fiaidJy  admitted  that  the  passage  had 
the  meaning  ascribed  to  it  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  and 
that  he  had  overiooked  it  at  the  moment  At  the  end  of  the 
evening,  Fox,  who  prided  himsdf  on  his  riawiral  lorc^  came  up 
to  and  said  to  him,  'Sheridan,  how  came  you  to  be  ao  ready 
with  that  passage  P  It  is  certainly  as  you  say,  but  I  was  not 
aware  of  it  before  yon  quoted  it'  Sheridan  was^trise  enon^ 
to  keep  his  own  counsel  for  the  time,  but  mnst  have  felt  de- 
lightfuUy  tickled  at  the  ignorance  of  Ae  would-be  savants  widi 
whom  he  was  politically  associated.  Probably  Sheridan  conid 
not  at  any  time  have  quoted  a  whole  passage  of  Gredc  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment ;  but  it  Is  certain  that  he  had  not  kept  up 
his  classics,  and  at  the  time  in  question  must  have  foigotten  the 
little  he  ever  knew  of  them. 

This  facility  of  imitating  exactly  the  sound  of  a  language 
without  introducing  a  single  word  of  it  is  cot  so  very  larc^  btit 
is  generally  possessed  in  greater  readiness  by  those  iriio  know 
no  tongue  but  their  own,  and  are  therefore  more  struck  by  the 
strangeness  of  a  foreign  one,  when  hearing  it  Many  of  u* 
have  heard  Italian  songs  in  which  there  was  not  a  wind  of 
aaual  Italian  sung  in  London  burlesques,  and  some  of  us  have 
laughed  at  Levassor's  capital  imitation  of  English ;  but  perhaps 
the  cleverest  mimic  of  the  kind  I  ever  heard  was  M.  Tflffittf, 
brother  of  that  famous  banker  who  made  his  fortune  by  picking 
up  a  pin.  This  gentleman  could  speak  nothing  but  French,  bat 
had  been  brought  by  bis  business  into  contact  with  foieignen  of 
every  race  at  Paris,  and  when  he  once  began  his  litde  trick,  it 
was  impossible  to  believe  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  a  gift  of 
tongues.  His  German  and  Italian  were  good  enough,  bnt  his 
English  was  so  speodidly  counterfeited,  that  after  listening  to 
him  for  a  short  time,  I  suddenly  heard  a  roar  of  laughter  from 
all  present,  for  I  had  actually  unconsciously  amtwend  iim, 
'  Yes,' '  No,' '  Exactly  ao^'  and  '  I  quite  agree  with  you  f 

Undoubtedly  moch  of  Sheridaa's  Jeptmity  mnst  betltiibuted 
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to  his  intimacy  with  a  man  whom  it  was  a  great  honoar  to  a 
3roungster  then  to  know,  but  who  would  probably  be  scouted 
even  from  a  London  club  in  the  present  day— ^e  Prince  of 
Wales.    The  part  of  a  courtier  is  alwajrs  degrading  enough  to 
play ;  but  to  be  courtier  to  a  prince  whose  favour  was  to  be' 
won  by  proficiency  in  vice,  and  audacity  in  follies,  to  truckle  to 
his  tastes,  to  win  his  smiles  by  the  invention  of  a  new  pleasuie 
and  his  approbation  by  the  plotting  of  a  new  villany,  what  an 
office  for  the  author  of '  The  School  for  Scandal,'  and  the  orator 
renowned  for  denouncing  the  wickednesses  of  Warren  Hastings ! 
AVhat  a  Hfe  for  the  young  poet  who  had  wooed  and  won  the 
Maid  of  Bath — ^for  the  man  of  strong  domestic  affectionSp  who 
wept  over  his  father's  sternness,  and  loved  his  son  only  too  well ! 
It  was  bad  enough  for  such  mere  worldlings  as  Captain  Hanger 
or  Beau  Brummell,  but  for  a  man  of  higher  and  purer  feelings, 
like  Sheridan,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  had  some  poetry  in  his 
soul,  such  a  career  was  doubly  disgraceful 

It  was  at  the  house  of  the  beautiful,  lively,  and  adventurous 
Duchess  of  Devpnshirc,  the  partizan  of  Charles  James  Fos, 
who  loved  him  or  his  cause — for  Fox  and  Liberalism  were  often 
one  in  ladies*  eyes — so  well,  that  she  could  give  Stede,  Che 
butcher,  a  kiss  for  his  vote,  that  Sheridan  first  met  the  prince 
then  a  boy  in  years,  but  already  more  than  an  adult  in  vice. 
No  doubt  the  youth  whom  Fox,  Brummell,  Hanger,  Lord 
Surrey,  Sheridan,  the  tailors  and  the  women,  combined  to  torn 
at  once  into  the  finest  gentlenun  and  greatest  blackguard  in 
Europe,  was  at  that  time  as  fascinating  in  appearance  and  man- 
ner as  any  one,  prince  or  not,  could  be.  He  was  by  6r  die 
handsomest  of  the  Hanoverians,  and  had  the  least  amount  of 
their  sheepish  look.  He  possessed  all  their  taste  and  capacity, 
for  gallantry,  with  apparently  none  of  the  German  coaisencn 
which  certain  other  Princes  of  Wales  exhibited  in  their; 
address.  His  coarseness  was  of  a  more  sensual,  but  less 
perious  kind.  He  had  his  redeeming  points,  which  few  of  hb 
ancestors  had,  and  his  liberal  hand  and  warm  heart  won  lum 
friends,  where  his  conduct  could  win  him  little  else  than  cod* 
tempt  Sheridan  was  introduced  to  him  by  Fox,  and  lCsi» 
Sheridan  by  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.    The  prince  had  dmt 
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which  always  takes  with  Englishmeo — a  readiness  of  convivi- 
ality, and  a  recklessness  of  character.  He  was  ready  to  chat, 
drink,  and  bet  with  Sheridan,  ftc  any  new  comer  equally  well 
lecommended,  and  an  introducticm  to  young  George  was  always 
followed  by  an  easy  recognition.  With  all  this  he  managed  to 
keep  up  a  certain  amount  of  royal  dignity  under  the  most  tty- 
ing  circumstances,  but  he  had  none  of  that  easy  grace  niiich 
made  Charles  II.  beloved  by  his  fitrKMi'atff  When  the  Geoigc 
had  gone  too  far,  he  had  no  letouice  but  to  cut  the  individual 
with  whom  he  had  bobbed  and  nobbed,  and  he  was  as  un- 
grateful in  his  enmities  as  he  was  ready  with  his  friendship, 
Snimmell  had  taught  him  to  dress,  and  Sheridan  had  given  him 
wiser  counsels :  he  quarrelled  with  both  iac  trifles,  iriitch,  if  be 
had  had  real  dignity,  would  never  have  occurred,  and  if  he  had 
had  real  friendship,  would  easily  have  been  overiooked. 

Sheridan's  breach  with  the  prince  was  honourable  to  him. 
He  could  not  wholly  approve  of  the  conduct  of  that  personage 
and  his  ministers,  and  he  told  him  openly  that  his  life  was  at 
his  service,  but  his  character  was  the  property  of  the  countiy. 
The  prince  replied  that  Sheridan  '  might  impeach  his  ministers 
on  the  morrow — that  would  not  impair  their  friendship  ,■*  yet 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  was  never  his  friend  again.  ^Vhen, 
again,  the  '  delicate  investigation'  came  off,  he  sent  for  Sheridan, 
and  asked  his  aid.  The  latter  replied,  '  Your  royal  highness 
honouis  me,  but  I  will  never  take  part  against  a  woman,  whether 
she  be  right  or  wrong.'  His  political  courage  atones  somewhat 
for  the  want  of  moral  courage  he  displayed  in  pandering  to  the 
prince's  vices. 

Many  an  anecdote  is  told  lA  Sheridan  and  'Wales' — many, 
indeed,  that  cannot  be  repeated.  Their  bets  were  often  of  the 
coarsest  nature,  won  by  Sheridan  in  the  coarsest  manner.  A 
great  intimacy  sprang  up  between  the  two  reprobates,  and 
Sheridan  became  one  of  the  satellites  of  that  dissolute  [since. 
There  are  few  of  the  stories  of  their  adventures  which  can  be 
told  in  a  work  like  this,  bat  we  may  give  one  or  two  specimens 
of  the  less  disgraceful  chaiacter ; — 

The  Prince,  Lord  Surrey,  and  Sheridan  were  in  the  habit  of 
seeking  nighdy  adventures  of  any  Und  tbit  suggested  itself  to 
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their  livelf  minds.  A  low  Uvon,  still  in  c 
rendezvous  of  the  heir  to  the  crown  and  his  noble  and  diido- 
guished  associates.  This  was  the  'SaluUtion,'  in  Tavistock 
Court,  Covent  Garden,  a  night  house  for  gardenen  and 
countrymen,  and  for  the  sharpers  who  fleeced  both,  and  wu 
kept  hj  a  certain  Mother  Butler,  who  favoured  in  emy  way 
the  adventurous  designs  of  her  exalted  guests.  Here  wig!^ 
smock-frocks,  and  other  disguises  were  in  readiness ;  and  bcK^ 
at  call,  was  to  be  found  a  ready-made  magistrate,  whose  sole 
occupation  was  to  dehvcr  the  young  Haroun  and  hit  com- 
panions from  the  dilemmas  which  their  adventures  naturally 
brought  ihem  into,  and  which  were  generally  more  or  len 
concerned  with  the  watch.  Poor  old  watch  1  what  happy  dayi, 
when  members  of  parliament,  noblemen,  and  future  moDBrcfai 
condescended  to  break  thy  bob-wi^ed  head  I  and — bliub, 
Z  350,  immaculate  consUble — to  toss  thee  a  guinea  to  buy 
plaster  with. 

In  addition  to  the  other  disguise,  aiiata  were  of  course  ■•- 
sumed.  The  princewent  by  the  name  of  Blackstock,  Gnyttoc^ 
was  my  Lord  Surrey,  and  "Hiinstock  Richard  Brimlcy  Sboidia, 
The  treatment  of  women  by  the  police  is  traditiooaL  The 
'unfortunate' — unhappy  creatures  I  —  are  their  pet  avenkm; 
and  once  in  their  clutches,  receive  no  mercy.  The  'Ottiley' 
of  old  was  quite  as  brutal  as  the  modem  Hercules  of  tbc 
glazed  hat,  and  the  three  adventurers  showed  an  amount  o( 
zeal  worthy  of  a  nobler  cause,  in  rescuing  the  dninken  Loit 
from  his  grasp.  On  one  occa&ion  they  seem  to  have  hit  oa  a 
'deserving  case  ;'  a  slight  skirmish  with  the  watch  ended  in  ■ 
rescue,  and  the  erring  creature  was  taken  off  to  a  house  cf 
respectability  sulTicicnt  to  protect  her.  Here  she  told  her  talc^ 
which,  however  improbable,  turned  out  to  be  true.  It  «H 
a  very  old,  a  very  simple  one — the  common  history  of  many  b 
frail,  foolish  girl,  cursed  with  beauty,  and  the  prey  of  a  |>**^ 
tiscd  seducer.  The  main  peculiarity  lay  in  the  (act  of  her 
respectable  birth,  and  his  position,  she  being  the  dai^ter  cf 
a  solicitor,  he  the  son  of  a  nobleiiun.  Marriage  was  promMed, 
of  course,  as  it  has  been  promised  a  millioa  limes  with  the 
same  intent,  and  for  the  millionth  time  was  not  perfonned.  The 
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Mducer  took  her  from  her  hom^  kept  her  qniet  for  &  time, 
and  when  the  novelty  was  gone,  abandoned  her.  The  old 
■tory  went  on;  poverty — a  child — a  mother's  lore  struggling 
widi  a  sense  of  shame  —  a  visit  to  her  father's  house  at  the 
last  moment,  as  a  forlorn  luqte.  There  she  had  crawled  on 
her  knees  to  one  of  those  relentless  parents  on  whose  heads 
lie  the  utter  loss  of  their  children's  sods.  The  &lse  fnid^  that 
spoke  of  the  blot  on  his  namc^  the  disgrace  of  hi*  house — 
when  a  Saviour's  example  should  have  Ind  him  fbigive  and 
raise  the  penitent  in  her  misery  from  the  dust  —  whispered 
him  to  turn  her.  from  bis  door.  He  ordered  the  footman  to  put 
her  out,  The  man,  a  nobleman  in  plush,  moved  by  his  young 
ntstrcss's  utter  misery,  would  not  ob<7  thou^  it  cost  him  his 
place,  and  the  harder-hearted  father  himself  thrust  his  starving 
child  into  the  cold  street  into  the  drizzling  rain,  and  slammed 
the  door  upon  her  cries  of  agony.  The  footman  slipped  out 
after  her,  and  five  shillings — a  large  sum  for  him — found  its 
way  from  his  kind  hand  to  hers.  Now  the  common  ending 
might  have  come ;  now  starvation,  the  slow,  unwilling,  recourse 
to  more  shame  and  deeper  vice ;  then  the  forced  hilari^,  the 
unreal  smile,  which  in  so  many  of  these  poor  creatures  hides 
a  canker  at  the  heart ;  the  gradual  degradation — lower  still  and 
lower — oblivion  for  a  moment  sought  in  the  bottle — a  life  of 
sin  and  death  ended  in  a  hospital.  The  will  of  Providence 
turned  the  frolic  of  three  voluptuaries  to  good  account;  the 
prince  gave  his  puise-fuU,  Sheridan  his  one  last  guinea  for  her 
present  needs ;  the  name  of  the  good-hearted  Plush  was  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  taken  into  Carlton  House,  where  he  soon 
became  known  as  Roberts,  the  prince's  confidentia]  servant ; 
and  Sheridan  bestirred  himself  to  rescue  for  ever  the  poor 
lady,  whose  beauty  still  remained  as  a  temptation.  He  pro- 
cured her  K  situation,  where  she  studied  for  the  stage,  on  which 
she  eventually  appeared.  'All's  well  diat  ends  well:'  her 
secret  was  kep^  till  one  admirer  came  honourably  forward. 
To  him  it  was  confided,  and  he  was  luible  enou^  to  forgive 
the  one  false  step  of  youth.  She  was  well  married,  and  the 
boy  for  whom  she  had  suffered  so  much  fell  at  TnAIgar,  a 
lieutenant  in  &e  navy. 
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To  better  men  such  an  adventure  would  have  been  a  solenui 
warning ;  such  a  tale,  told  by  the  ruined  one  herself,  a  sermon, 
eveiy  word  of  which  would  have  clung  to  their  memories^ 
^Vhat  effect,  if  any,  it  niay  have  had  on  Blackstock  and  his 
companions  must  have  been  very  fleeting. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  Seven  Dials  and  St  Giles" 
were  haunts  of  wickedness  and  dens  of  thieves,  into  which 
the  police  scarcely  dared  to  penetrate.     Probably  their  mys- 
teries would  have  afforded  more  amusement  to  the  artist  and 
the  student  of  character  than  to  the  mere  seeker  of  adven- 
ture, but  it  was  still,  I  remember,  in  my  early  days,  a  great  feat 
to  visit  by  night  one  of  the  noted  '  cribs'  to  which  '  the  profe^ 
sion '  which  fills  Newgate  was  wont  to  resort  The  '  Brown  Bear/ 
in  Broad  Street,  St  Giles',  was  one  of  these  pleasant  haunts^  and 
thither  the  three  adventurers  determined  to  go.     This  style  of 
adventure  is  out  of  date,  and  no  longer  amusing.    Of  course  a 
fight  ensued,  in  which  the  prince  and  his  companions  showed 
immense  pluck  against  terrible  odds,  and  in  which,  as  one 
reads    in  the  novels  of  the   *  London  Journal '  or  *  Famfly 
Herald,'  the  natural  superiority  of  the  well-bom  of  course  das- 
played  itself  to  great  advantage.    Surely  Bulwer  has  described 
such  scenes  too  graphically  in  some  of  his  earlier  novels  to 
make   a   minute  description  here  at  all  necessary;  but  the 
reader  who  is  curious  in  the  matter  may  be  referre«i  to  a  work 
which  has  recently  api)eared  under  the  title  of  '  Sheridan  and 
his  Times,'  professing  to  be  written  by  an  Octogenarian,  intimate 
with  the  hero.     The  fray  ended  with  the  arrival  of  the  watch, 
who  rescued  Blackstock,  Greystock,  and  Thinstock,  and  with 
Dogberr)-an  stupidity  carried  them  off  to  a  neighbouring  lock-up. 
The  examination  which  took  place  was  just  the  occasion  for 
Sheridan's  fun  to  display  itself  on,  and  pretending  to  turn  informer, 
he  succcedcti  in  bewildering  the  unfortunate  parochial  constable, 
who  conducted  it,  till  the  arrival  of  the  magistrate,  m-hose  duty 
was  to  deliver  his  friends  from  durance  vile.     The  whole  scene 
is  well  described  in  the  book  just  referred  to,  with,  m*e  presume, 
a  certain  amount  of  idealizing ;  but  the  '  Octogenarian '  had 
probably  heard  the  story  from  Sheridan  himself,  and  the 
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points  must  be  accepted  ascoirect  Tbeaffiui  ended,  as  osnal, 
vrith  a  supper  at  the  '  Salutation.' 

We  must  now  follow  Sheridan  in  his  gradual  downfalL 

One  of  the  causes  of  tiiis — u  far  as  monejr  was  concerned — 
was  his  extreme  indolence  and  utter  nq^igence.  He  trusted 
far  too  much  to  his  ready  wit  and  rapid  genius.  Thus  when 
'  Fizarro  '  was  to  appear,  day  after  day  went  by,  and  nothing 
was  done.  On  the  night  of  representation,  only  four  acts  out 
of  five  were  written,  and  even  these  had  not  been  lehetned, 
the  principal  performers,  Siddons,  Charles  Kemble  and  Banv 
more,  having  only  just  received  their  parts.  Sheridan  was  up 
in  the  prompter's  room  actually  writing  the  fifth  act  irtiile  die 
first  was  being  pcifonned,  and  every  now  and  then  appeared 
in  the  green-room  with  a  fresh  relay  of  dialogue,  and  setting  all 
in  good  humour  by  his  merry  abuse  of  his  own  nc^igence.  In 
spite  of  this,  'Piiarro'  succeeded.  He  seldom  wrote  except 
at  nigh^  and  surrounded  by  a  profiision  of  lights.  Wine  was 
his  great  stimulant  in  composition,  as  it  has  been  to  better 
and  worse  authors.  '  If  the  thought  is  slow  to  comc^'  he  would 
say, '  a  glass  of  good  wine  encourages  it ;  and  when  it  does 
come,  a  glass  of  good  wine  rewards  iL'  Those  glasses  of  good 
wine,  were,  unfortunately,  even  more  frequent  than  the  good 
thoughts,  many  and  merry  as  they  were. 

His  neglect  of  letters  was  a  standing  joke  against  him.  He 
never  took  the  trouble  to  open  any  that  he  did  not  expect, 
and  often  left  sealed  many  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  read. 
He  once  appeared  with  his  begging  face  at  the  Bank,  humbly 
asking  an  advance  of  twenty  pounds.  'Certainly,  sir;  would 
you  like  any  more? — fifty  or  a  hundred?' said  the  smiling  cleric 
Sheridan  was  overpowered.  He  mould  like  a  hundred.  '  Two 
or  three?*  asked  the  scribe.  Sheridan  thought  he  was  j<^in& 
but  was  ready  for  two  or  even  three — he  was  always  ready  fw 
more.  But  he  could  not  conceal  his  surprise.  '  Have  you  not 
received  our  letter?*  the  cleric  asked,  perceiving  it  Certainly 
he  had  received  the  epistle,  which  informed  him  that  his  salary 
as  Receiver-General  of  Cornwall  had  been  paid  in,  but  he  had 
never  opened  it 

This  n^lect  of  letters  once  brought  him  into  a  ti 
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lawsuit  about  the  theatre.  It  was  necessary  to  pay  certain 
demands,  and  he  had  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  be 
his  security.  The  duke  had  consented,  and  for  a  whole  year 
his  letter  of  consent  remained  unopened  In  the  meantime 
Sheridan  had  believed  that  the  duke  had  neglected  him,  and 
allowed  the  demands  to  be  brought  into  court 

In  the  same  i^-ay  he  had  long  before  committed  himsdf  in 
the  affair  with  Captain  Matthews.  In  order  to  give  a  public 
denial  of  certain  reports  circulated  in  Bath,  he  had  called  upon 
an  editor,  requesting  him  to  insert  the  said  reportn  in  his  papier 
in  order  that  he  might  write  him  a  letter  to  refute  them.  Tbe 
editor  at  once  comi)lied,  the  calumny  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished, but  Sheridan  forgot  all  about  his  own  refutation,  whidi 
was  applied  for  in  vain  till  too  late. 

Other  causes  were  his  extravagance  and  intemperance.  There 
was  an  utter  want  of  even  common  moderation  in  eveiything 
he  did.  Whenever  his  boyish  spirit  suggested  any  freak,  when- 
ever a  craving  of  any  kind  possessed  him,  no  matter  what  the 
consequences  here  or  hereafter,  he  rushed  heedlessly  into  the 
indulgence  of  it  Perhaps  the  enemy  had  ne\'er  an  easier  sub- 
ject to  deal  wiih.  Any  sin  in  which  there  was  a  show  of  pre- 
sent mirth,  or  easy  pleasure,  was  as  easily  taken  up  by  Sheridan 
as  if  he  had  not  a  single  particle  of  conscience  or  religioui 
feeling,  and  yet  wc  arc  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  he  lacked 
either ;  he  had  only  deadened  both  by  excessive  indulgence  of 
his  fancies.  The  tem|  station  of  wealth  and  (ame  had  been  too 
much  for  the  i)oor  and  obscure  young  man  who  rose  to  them 
so  suddenly,  and,  as  so  often  happens,  those  very  talents  which 
should  have  been  his  glory,  were,  in  fact,  his  ruin. 

His  extravagance  m'as  unbounded.  At  a  time  when  miilbr<' 
tune  by  thick  uj>on  him,  and  bailiffs  were  hourly  expected,  he 
would  invite  a  large  |)arty  to  a  dinner,  which  a  prince  ntghc 
have  given,  and  to  which  one  prince  sometimes  sat  down.  On 
one  occasion,  having  no  plate  left  from  the  pawnbrokci^  he 
had  to  prevail  on  '  my  uncle*  to  lend  him  some  for  a 
he  was  to  give.  The  sjKMns  and  forks  were  sent,  and 
them  two  of  his  men,  who,  dressed  in  livery,  waited,  no  doubt 
with  the  most  vigilant  attention,  on  the  party.    Such  at 
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period  was  the  hos^i  reputation,  when  he  could  not  eren  be 
trusted  not  to  pledge  another  man's  propertjr.  At  one  time  hii 
income  was  reckoned  at  ;{^i5,ooo  a  year,  when  the  theatre  was 
prosperous.  Of  this  he  is  said  to  have  spent  not  more  dun 
;£5,ooo  on  his  household,  while  the  balance  went  to  pay  for  his 
former  follies,  debts,  and  the  interest,  lawsuits  often  ariung  from 
mere  carelessness  and  judgments  against  QieQieatre  1  ProbaUy 
a  great  deal  of  it  was  betted  away,  diank  away,  thrown  away  in 
one  way  or  another.  As  for  betting,  he  generally  lost  all  die 
wagers  he  made :  as  he  said  himself—'  I  never  made  a  bet  upon 
my  own  judgment  that  I  did  not  lose ;  and  I  never  won  but 
one,  which  I  had  made  against  my  judgment'  His  bets  were 
generally  laid  in  hundreds ;  and  though  he  did  not  gamble,  he 
could  of  cource  run  through  a  good  deal  of  money  in  tbii  way. 
He  betted  on  every  possible  trifle,  but  chiefly,  it  would  seen^ 
on  political  possibilities;  the  state  of  the  Funds,  the  result  of 
an  election,  or  the  downfall  of  a  ministry.  Horse-races  do  not 
seem  to  have  possessed  any  interest  for  him,  and,  in  fact,  he 
scarcely  knew  one  kind  of  horse  from  another.  He  was  never 
an  adept  at  field-sports,  though  very  ambitious  of  being  thought 
a  sportsman.  Once,  when  staying  in  the  country,  he  went  out 
with  a  friend's  gamekeeper  to  shoot  pheasants,  and  after  wasting 
avast  amount  of  powder  and  shot  upon  the  air,  he  was  onlyns- 
cued  from  ignominy  by  the  sagacity  of  his  companion,  «4u\ 
going  a  little  behind  him  when  a  bird  rose,  brought  it  down 
so  neatly  that  Sheriiian,  believing  he  had  killed  it  himself^ 
snatched  it  up,  and  rushed  bellowing  with  glee  back  to  the 
house  to  show  that  he  arufd  shoot  In  the  same  way,  he  tried 
his  hand  at  fishing  in  a  wretched  little  Stream  behind  the 
Deanery  at  Winchester,  using,  however,  a  net,  as  easier  to  han< 
die  than  a  rod.  Some  boys,  who  had  watched  his  want  of  suc- 
cess a  long  time,  at  last  bought  a  few  pennyworth  of  pickled 
herrings,  and  throwing  them  on  the  stream,  allowed  them  to 
float  down  towards  the  eager  disciple  of  old  Iiaak.  Sheridan 
saw  them  coming,  rushed  in  r^ardless  of  his  clothes,  cast  his 
net,  and  in  great  triumph  secured  them.  When  he  had  landed 
his  prize,  however,  there  were  the  boys  bursting  with  l«u|^ter, 
and  Piscator  saw  he  was  their  dupe.  *  Ah  f  cried  b^  '■■;''■'■; 
•5 
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in  concert,  as  he  looked  at  his  dripping  dothe%  'this  is  a  pietty 
pidde  indeed  f 

His  extravagance  was  well  known  to  his  friends^  as  wdl  as 
to  his  creditors.  Lord  Guildford  met  him  one  day.  '  Wdl. 
Sherry,  so  you've  taken  a  new  house,  I  hear.* — '  Ye%  and  yoaH 
see  now  that  everything  will  go  on  like  dockwoifc.*— '  Ay/ 
said  my  lord,  with  a  knowing  leer,  *tick,iidL*  Even  his  ton 
Tom  used  to  laugh  at  him  for  it  'Tom,  if  yoa  many  thmt 
giri,  ni  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling/ — ^'Then  yoa  must  hoaaw 
it,'  replied  the  ingenuous  youth.*  Tom  sometimes  disooo- 
certed  his  father  with  his  inherited  wit — his  only  inheritaaoeL 
He  pressed  urgendy  for  money  on  one,  as  on  many  an  omtioti. 
'  I  have  none,'  was  the  reply,  as  usual ;  *  there  is  a  pair  of  pistols 
up  stairs,  a  horse  in  the  stable,  the  night  is  dark,  and  Houiw- 
low  Heath  at  hand.' 

*  I  understand  what  you  mean,'  replied  young  Tom  ;  'bat  I 
tried  that  last  night,  and  unluckily  stopped  your  treasoro; 
Peake,  who  told  me  you  had  been  beforehand  with  him,  and 
robbed  him  of  every  sixpence  he  had  in  the  world.' 

So  much  for  the  respect  of  son  to  lather  I 

Papa  had  his  revenge  on  the  young  wit,  when  Tom.  ••^^■■^ 
of  Parliament,  announced  his  intention  of  entering  it  on  an  in- 
dependent basis,  ready  to  be  bought  by  the  highest  bidder. 
'  I  shall  write  on  my  forehead,'  said  he,  ''To  let"' 

'  And  under  that,  Tom,  "  Unfurnished," '  rejoined  Sheny  the 
elder.   The  joke  is  now  stale  enough. 

But  Sheridan  mas  more  truly  witty  in  putting  down  a  yonqg 
braggart  m-hom  he  met  at  dinner  at  a  country-house:  There 
are  still  to  be  found,  like  the  bones  of  dead  asses  in  a  field 
newly  ploughed,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  youths^  i^  are 
so  hopelessly  behind  their  age,  and  indeed  every  age^  as  to  look 
upon  authorship  as  degrading,  all  knowledge,  nve  Latin 
Greek,  as '  a  bore,'  and  all  entertainment  but  hunting, 
fishing,  and  badger-drawing,  as  unworthy  of  a  man.  In  the 
last  century  these  young  animals,  who  unite  the  modesty  of 
the  puppy  mith  the  clear-sightedness  of  the  pif^  not  to 

*  Asoihrr  irmion  is  thai  Tern  rrpUed :  '  Ycv  doa*l  happca  to 
roo.  lir,  dp  yam  T 
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tlie  progressiveness  of  another  quadniped,  were  mote  oiimerous 
than  in  the  present  day,  and  in  consequence  more  forward  in 
their  remarks^  It  wfts  one  of  these  dunning  youths,  who  was 
staying  in  the  same  house  as  Sheridan,  and  who,  quite  unpro- 
voked, b^an  at  dinner  to  talk  of  '  actors  and  auOiwi,  and 
those  low  sort  of  people,  you  know.'  Sheridan  said  n<»ght, 
but  patiently  bided  his  time.  The  next  day  Qiere  wai  a  large 
dinner-party,  and  Sheridan  and  the  youth  lu^pened  to  nt  op- 
posite to  one  another  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  table. 
Young  Nimrod  was  kindly  obliging  his  ude  of  the  table  widi 
extraordinary  leaps  of  his  hunter,  the  petfect  working  of  his  new 
double-barrelled  Manton,  &c.,  bringing  of  course  number  one 
in  as  the  hero  in  each  case.  In  a  moment  of  silence,  Sheridan, 
with  an  air  of  great  politeness,  addressed  his  unhappy  victim. 
'He  had  not,'  he  said,  'been  able  to  catdi  the  whole  of  the  very 

interesting  account  he  had  heard  Mr. relating.'    All  eyes 

were  turned  upon  the  twa     '  Would  Mr. permit  him  to 

ask  who  it  was  who  made  the  extraordinary  leap  he  had  men- 
tioned f — '  I,  sir,'  replied  the  youth  with  some  pride.  '  Then 
who  was  it  killed  the  wild  duck  at  that  distance  7* — '  I,  sir.* 
'  Was  it  your  setter  who  behaved  so  well  f — '  Yes,  nune,  »r,' 
replied  the  youth,  getting  rather  red  over  this  examination. 
'And  who  caught  the  huge  salmon  so  neatly?* — 'I,  sir.'  And 
so  the  questioning  went  on  through  a  dozen  more  items,  till 
the  young  man,  weary  of  answering  '  I,  sir,'  and  growing  red- 
der and  redder  every  moment,  would  gladly  have  hid  his  head 
under  the  table-cloth,  in  spite  of  his  sporting  prowess.  But 
Sheridan  had  to  give  him  the  couf  Jegriee. 

'  So,  sir,'  said  he,  veiy  politdy,  '  you  were  the  chief  aetor  in 
every  anecdote,  and  the  author  of  them  all ;  surely  it  is  iia- 
politic  to  despise  your  own  profcsnons.' 

Sheridan's  intemperance  was  as  great  and  as  incurable  as  his 
extravagance,  and  we  tlunk  his  mind,  if  not  his  body,  lived  only 
on  stimulants.  He  could  ndthcr  write  nor  speak  widiout  them. 
One  day,  before  one  of  hb  finest  speeches  in  the  House,  he 
was  seen  to  enter  a  coffee-hoosc;  call  for  a  pint  of  brandy,  and 
swallow  it  *  neat,'  and  almost  at  one  gulp.  His  biends  occa- 
sionally interfered.  This  drinkiit^  they  told  him,  would  destroy 
s5— a 
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the  coat  of  his  stomach.     '  Then  my  stomach  must  digest  in  its 
waistcoat,'  laughed  Sheridan. 

Where  are  the  topers  of  yore?    Jovial  I  will  not  call  tlicii^. 
for  every  one  knows  that 

*  lliith  and  lanchter/ 

woiked  up  with  a  corkscrew,  are  followed  by 

*  HwrUurhei  and  boc  ooppm  the  day  after/ 

But  where  are  those  Anakim  of  the  bottle,  who  ^wA/ floor  their 
two  of  port  and  one  of  Madeira,  though  the  said  two  and  one 
floored  them  in  turn  ?  The  race,  I  believe,  has  died  ouL  Our 
heads  have  got  weaker,  as  our  cellars  grew  emptier.  The  «r^ 
rangemcnt  was  convenient  The  daughters  of  Eve  have  nobly 
undertaken  to  atone  for  the  naughty  conduct  of  their  primevsl 
mamma,  by  reclaiming  men,  and  dragging  them  from  the  Hades 
of  the  mahogany  to  that  seventh  heaven  of  muflins  and  Fj*|^s^>* 
ballads  prepared  for  them  in  the  drawing-room. 

We  are  certainly  astounded,  even  to  incredulity,  when 
read  of  the  deeds  of  a  David  or  a  Samson ;  but  such 
ment  can  be  nothing  compared  to  that  which  a  genention  or 
two  hence  will  feel,  when  sipping,  as  a  great  extravagance  and 
unpardonable  luxury,  two  thimblefuls  of  '  African  Sherry/  die 
young  demirep  of  the  day  reads  that  three  English  gentlemen, 
Sheridan,  Richardson,  and  Ward,  sat  down  one  day  to  dinnerp 
and  before  they  rose  again — if  they  ever  rose,  idiich  aecas 
doubtful— or,  at  least,  were  raised,  had  emptied  five  bottles  off 
port,  two  of  Madeira,  and  one  of  brandy  !    Yet  this  was  bnt 
one  instance  in  a  thousand ;  there  was  nothing  extraonUnaiy  in 
it,  and  it  is  only  mentioned  because  the  amount  drunk  is 
ately  given  by  the  unhappy  owner  of  the  wine,  Kelly,  the 
|)oser,  who,  unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  was  not  present, 
did  not  e\-en  imagine  that  the  three  honourable  gentlemen 
discussing  his  little  store.     Yet  Sheridan  does  not  seem  to 
belie\'ed  much  in  his  friend's  vintages,  for  he  advised  him  to 
alter  his  brass  plate  to  '  Michael  Kelly,  Composer  of  Wine  snd 
Importer  of  Music*    He  made  a  better  joke,  when*  dining  vidi 
Lord  lliurlow,  he  tried  in  vain  to  induce  him  to  prodooe  a 
second  bottle  of  some  extremely  choice  Coostantia  fiom 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope  'Ah,'  he  muttered  to  hii  neighbour, 
'passme  that  decanter,  if  you  plcBse,  for  I  mutt  letom  to  Ms. 
deira,  as  I  see  I  cannot  datMetAe  Cafit.' 

But  as  long  as  Richaid  Brinsley  was  a  leader  of  pi^ticaland 
&shionable  circles,  u  long  as  he  had  a  position  to  keep  up,  an 
ambition  to  satisfy,  a  labour  to  complete,  his  drinking  was,  if 
not  moderate,  not  extraordiaaiy  for  his  time  and  his  asaociales. 
But  when  a  man's  ambition  is  limited  to  mere  succeu — when 
fame  and  a  flash  for  himself  are  all  he  caret  tor,  and  there  is 
no  truer,  grander  motive  for  his  sustaining  the  position  he  has 
climbed  to — when,  in  s&or^  it  is  his  own  glory,  not  mankind's 
good,  he  has  ever  striven  for — woe,  woe,  woe  when  the  hour 
of  success  is  come  I  I  catmot  stop  to  name  and  examine  in- 
stances, but  let  me  be  allowed  to  refer  to  that  bugbear  who  is 
called  up  whenever  greatness  of  any  kind  has  to  be  illustrated 
— Napoleon  the  Great ;  or  let  me  take  any  of  the  lesser  Napo- 
leons in  lesser  grades  in  any  nation,  any  age — the  men  who  have 
had  no  star  but  self  and  self  glory  before  them — and  let  me  ask 
if  any  one  can  be  named  wKo,  if  he  has  survived  the  attain- 
ment of  his  ambition,  has  not  gone  down  the  other  tide  of  the 
hill  somewhat  faster  than  he  came  up  it  ?  Then  let  me  select 
men'  whose  guiding-star  has  been  the  good  of  their  fellow-crear 
tures.  or  the  glory  of  God,  and  watch  their  peaceful  useful  end 
on  that  calm  summit  that  they  toiled  so  honettly  to  leach.  The 
difference  comet  home  to  us.  The  moral  is  read  only  at  the 
end  of  the  story.  Remorse  rings  it  for  ever  in  the  ean  of  the 
dying — often  too  long  a-dying — man  who  has  laboured  for  him- 
self. Peace  reads  it  smilingly  to  him  whose  generous  tral  fas 
others  has  brought  its  own  reward 

Sheridan  had  climbed  with  the  stride  of  a  giant,  laughing  at 
rocks,  aX  predpices,  at  slippery  watercourses.  He  had  tftttd 
the  wings  of  geniui  to  poise  himself  withal,  and  gained  one 
peak  after  another,  while  homelier  worth  was  struggling  mid- 
way, clutching  the  bramble  and  clinging  to  the  femt.  He  had, 
as  Byron  said  in  Sheridan's  days  of  decay,  done  the  best  in  all 
he  undertook,  written  the  best  comedy,  best  opera,  best  fiuce ; 
spoken  the  best  parody,  and  made  the  best  speech.  Sheridan, 
when  those  words  of  the  young  poet  were  told  him,  died  teait. 
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Perhaps  the  bitter  thought  struck  him,  that  he  had  mT  led  die 
best,  but  the  worst  life ;  that  comedy,  &rce,  opera,  monodjr»  and 
oration  were  nothing,  nothing  to  a  pure  conscience  and  a  peace- 
ful old  age ;  that  they  could  not  save  him  from  shame  and  po- 
verty— from  debt,  disgrace,  drunkenness — from  gnsping;  but 
long-cheated  creditors,  who  dragged  his  bed  from  under  die 
feeble,  nervous,  ruined  old  man.    Poor  Sheridan  I  his  end  was 
too  bitter  for  us  to  cast  one  stone  more  upon  him.    Let  it  be 
noted  that  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  decline,  when,  havii^ 
reached  the  climax  of  all  his  ambidon  and  completed  his  fame 
as  a  dramatist,  orator,  and  wit,  that  the  hand  of  Providence 
mercifully  interposed  to  rescue  this  reckless  man  from  his  down- 
fidL     It  smote  him  with  that  common  but  powerful  weapon^ 
death.    Those  he  best  loved  were  torn  from  him,  one  after 
another,  rapidly,  and  with   little  warning.    The  Linleys^  die 
'  nest  of  nightingales,'  were  all  delicate  as  nightingales  should 
be ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  this  very  time  was  chosen  for  their 
deaths,  that  the  one  erring  soul — more  precious,  remember,  than 
many  just  lives — might  be  called  back.    Almost  within  one 
year  he  lost  his  dear  sister-in-law,  the  wife  of  hb  most  intimale 
friend  Tickell ;  Maria  Linley,  the  last  of  the  family ;  his 
wife,  and  his  little  daughter.    One  grief  succeeded  another 
rapidly  that  Sheridan  was  utterly  unnerved,  utterly  brought 
by  them  ;  but  it  was  his  wife's  death  that  told  most  upon  him. 
With  that  wife  he  had  always  been  the  lover  rather  than  the 
husband.    She  had  married  him  in  the  days  of  his  poverty, 
when  her  beauty  was  so  celebrated  that  she  might  have  wed 
whom  she  would.    She  had  risen  with  him  and  shared  hit  later 
anxieties.    Yet  she  had  seen  him  foiget,  neglect  her,  and  seek 
other  society.     In  spite  of  his  tender  affection  for  her  and 
for  his  children,  he  had  never  made  a  Moms  of  their  hone. 
Vanity  Fair  had  kept  him  ever  flitting,  and  it  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at  that   Mrs.  Sheridan  was  the   object  of  fland^ 
though  ever  respectful  admiration.*    Yet,  in  spite  of  cahonnjTp 
she  died  with  a  fair  fame.     Decline  had  long  pressed  upon 


•  Ijofd  Edwud  PiUfermld  wm  one  of  the  mcM  di>oiid  of  hwi 
chow  hi!  wife.  PundaTbeoMic  ibe mcabltd  Un.  Hhrtha     Am Mwili  lib 
ef  Lord  Edwoid. 
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yet  her  last  illness  was  too  bridl  In  179a  she  was  takenawajr, 
still  in  the  summer  of  her  days,  and  nith  her  last  breath  utter- 
ing her  love  for  die  man  «4io  had  never  duly  prized  her. 
His  grief  was  terrible ;  yet  it  passed,  and  wrought  no  change. 
He  found  solace  in  his  beloved  son,  and  yet  more  bdoved 
daughter.  A  few  months  — and  tiie  litde  'giri  ftdlowed  her 
mother.  Again  his  grief  was  terrible :  again  passed  and  wrou^t 
no  change.  Yes,  it  did  woric  some  change,  but  not  itx  the 
better ;  it  drove  him  to  the  goblet ;  and  from  that  time  we  may 
date  the  confirmation  of  his  habit  of  drinking.  The  solemn 
wamingshad  been  unheeded :  they  were  to  be  repeated  by  a 
long-suffering  God  in  a  yet  more  solemn  manner,  which  should 
touch  him  yet  more  nearly.  His  beautiful  wife  had  been  die 
one  restnunt  upon  his  folly  and  his  lavishness.  Now  she  wai 
gone,  they  burst  out  afresh,  wilder  than  ever. 

For  a  while  afrer  these  afflictions,  which  were  soon  com* 
plcted  in  the  death  of  his  most  intimate  friend  and  boyish  com- 
pai^on,  Tickell,  Sheridan  threw  himself  again  into  the  commo- 
tion of  the  political  world.  But  in  this  we  shall  not  follow  him. 
Three  years  after  the  death  of  his  fint  wife  he  married  again. 
He  was  again  fortunate  in  his  choice.  Though  now  forty-Toui, 
he  succeeded  in  winning  the  heart  of  a  most  estimable  and  charm- 
ing young  lady  with  afoitune  of  ^^5, 000.  She  must  indeed  have 
loved  or  admired  the  widower  very  much  to  consent  to  be  die 
wife  of  a  man  so  notoriously  irregular,  to  use  a  mild  term,  in  his 
life.  But  Sheridan  fascinated  wherever  he  went,  and  young 
ladies  like  'a  little  wildness.'  His  heart  was  always  good,  and 
where  he  pave  it,  he  gave  it  warmly,  richly,  fully.  His  second 
wife  was  Miss  Esther  Jane  Ogl^  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Win- 
diester.  She  was  given  to  him  on  condition  of  his  settiing  in 
all  j^ao.ooo,  upon  her — a  wise  proviso  with  such  a  spendthrift 
— and  he  had  to  raise  the  money,  as  usual 

His  political  career  was  sufficiently  brilliant,  though  his  real 
fame  as  a  speaker  rests  on  his  great  oiarion  at  Hastings'  trial. 
In  1806  he  satisfied  another  point  of  his  ambition,  long  de- 
sired, and  was  elected  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  iriiich  hehad 
ardently  coveted  when  Fox  represented  it  But  a  diMdntion 
threw  him  again  on  die  meiqr  of  the  popular  pai^j  ud  again 
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he  offered  himself  for  Westminster:  but,  in  sfnte  of  all  die 
efforts  made  for  him,  without  success.  He  was  returned,  in* 
stead,  for  lichester. 

Meanwhile   his   difficulties  increased;   extravagance^  deb^ 
want  of  energy  to  meet  both,  brought  him  speedily  into  tbnt 
position  when  a  man  accepts  without  hesitation  .the  sUghtot 
offer  of  aid    The  man  who  had  had  an  income  of  jf  iSyOOO  a 
year,  and  settled  ^20,000  on  his  wife,  allowed  a  poor  friend 
to  pay  a  bill  for  ^5  for  him,  and  clutched  eagerly  at  a  ^50 
note  when  displayed  to  him  by  another.     Extravagance  is  die 
father  of  meanness,  and  Sheridan  was  often  mean  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  accepted  offers,  and  the  anxiety  with  iHiich 
he  implored  assistance.     It  is  amusing  in  the  present  dajr  to 
hear  a  man  talk  of  'a  debt  of  honour,'  as  if  all  debts  did  not 
demand  honour  to  pay  them — as  if  all  debts  incurred  without 
hope  of  repayment  were  not  dishonourable.    A  story  is  told 
relative  to  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  a  '  debt  of  honour.'    A 
tradesman,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  bill  for  £to^  called  od 
him  for  the  amount    A  heap  of  gold  was  lying  on  the  table. 
'  Don't  look  that  way,'  cried  Sheridan,  after  protesting  that  he 
had  not  a  penny  in  the  world, '  that  is  to  pay  a  debt  of  hoDOur." 
The  applicant,  with  some  wit,  tore  up  the  bill  he  hekL    *No«p 
Mr.  Sheridan/  quoth  he,  '  mine  is  a  debt  of  honour  toa'    It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Sheridan  handed  him  the  money. 

The  story  of  Gunter's  bill  is  not  sa  much  to  his  credit 
Hanson,  an  ironmonger,  called  upon  him  and  pressed  for  pajr- 
nient  A  bill  sent  in  by  the  famous  confectioner  was  lying  00 
the  ubie.  A  thought  struck  the  debtor,  who  had  no  means  of 
getting  rid  of  his  importunate  applicant  '  You  know  Gunter  7* 
he  asked.  '  One  of  the  safest  men  in  London,'  replied  the 
ironmonger.  '  Then  will  you  be  satisfied  if  I  give  you  his  MT 
for  the  amount?* — 'Certainly.'  Thereupon  Sheridan  handed 
him  the  neatly  folded  account  and  rushed  from  the  fOon»  Icavt- 
ing  the  creditor  to  discover  the  point  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  little 
fun. 

Still  Sheridan  might  have  weathered  through  the 
Drury  Lane  was  a  mine  of  wealth  to  him,  aiul  with  a  little 
might  have  been  really  profiuble.    The  lawsuitSi  the  ddMs^  the 
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engagements  upon  i^  all  rose  from  his  nq^igence  and  extnnr 
gance.  But  Old  Dniiy  was  doomed.  On  the  94lh  Febniaiy, 
1S09,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peifoimance^  it  was  an- 
nounced to  be  in  flames.  Rather  it  announced  itsd£  In  a 
few  moments  it  wss  blazing — a  royal  bonfire.  Sheridan  was  in 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time.  The  reddened  clouds 
above  London  threw  the  glare  back  even  to  the  window*  of . 
the  House.  The  membeis  rushed  from  their  scats  to  mc  the 
unwonted  ligh^  and  in  consideration  for  Sheridan,  an  adjonm- 
ment  was  moved.  But  he  rose  calmly,  though  sadly,  and  b^ged 
that  no  misfortune  of  his  should  intemipt  the  pubUc  buanesa. 
His  independence,  he  said— wit^  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles — 
had  oflen  been  questioned,  but  was  now  confirmed,  for  he  had 
nothing  more  to  dqiend  upon.  He  then  left  the  Houa^  and 
repaired  to  the  scene  of  conflagration. 

Not  long  after,  Kelly  found  him  sitting  quite  composed  in 
'  The  Bedford,*  sipping  his  wine,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  musician  expressed  his  astonishment  at  Mr.  Sheridan's 
sangfroid.  'Surely,'  replied  the  wit,  'youll  admit  that  a  man 
has  a  right  to  take  his  wine  by  his  own  fireside.'  But  Sheri- 
dan was  only  drowning  care,  not  disregarding  it  The  event 
was  really  too  much  for  him,  though  perhaps  he  did  not  rea- 
Uie  the  extent  of  its  effect  at  the  time  In  a  word,  all  he  had 
in  the  world  went  with  the  theatre.  Nothing  was  left  either 
for  him  or  the  principal  shareholders.  Yet  he  bore  it  all  with 
fortitude,  dll  he  heard  that  the  harpsichord,  on  which  his  first 
wife  was  wont  to  play,  was  gone  too.    Then  he  burst  into  tears. 

This  fire  was  the  opening  of  the  shafl  down  iriiich  the  great 
man  sank  rapidly.  While  his  fortunes  kept  ui^  his  spirits 
were  not  completely  eshansted.  He  drank  much,  but  as  as 
indulgence  rather  than  as  a  relief  Now  h  was  by  wine  alooe 
that  he  could  even  raise  himself  to  the  common  TCquiraneots 
of  conversation.  He  is  described,  b^on  dinner,  as  depressed, 
nervous,  and  dull ;  a/Ur  dinner  only  did  the  old  fire  tneak  on^ 
the  oM  wit  blase  up,  and  Dick  Sheridan  was  Dick  Sheridan 
once  more.  He  was,  in  &c^  fearfiiUy  oppressed  by  the  long- 
accumulated  and  never.tobe-wiped-off  debts,  lor  whkh  he  was 
now  daily  pressed.     In  quitting  Pailiunent  be  resigned  his 
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sanctuaiy,  and  left  himself  an  easy  prey  to  the  Jews  and  Gen* 
tfles,  whom  he  had  so  long  dodged  and  deluded  with  his  readjr 
ingenuity.  Dnizy  Lane,  as  we  all  know,  was  rebuilt,  and  die 
birth  of  the  new  house  heralded  with  a  prologue  by  B3nDii9 
about  as  good  as  the  one  in  'Rejected  Addresses^*  the  dcrcr- 
est  parodies  ever  written,  and  suggested  by  this  veiy  occaiion. 
The  building-committee  having  advertised  for  a  priie  prdogue 
Samuel  Whitbread  sent  in  his  own  attempt,  in  which,  as  pnK 
bably  in  a  hundred  others,  the  new  theatre  was  compared  to  a 
Phoniiz  rising  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old  one.  Shoidan 
Whitbread's  description  of  a  Phoenix  was  excellent,  for  it 
qutte  xfouHenr's  description. 

This  same  Sam  \Vhitbread  was  now  to  figure  conspCQCuilf 
in  the  life  of  Mr.  Richard  E  Sheridan.  The  ex-proprictor 
was  found  to  have  an  interest  in  the  theatre  to  the  amount  of 
jf  150,000— not  a  trifle  to  be  despised;  but  he  was  now  past 
sixty,  and  it  need  excite  no  astonishment  that,  even  withaD  his 
liabilities,  he  was  unwilling  to  begin  again  the  cares  of  man- 
agement, or  mismanagement  which  he  had  endured  so  maiqr 
years.  He  sold  his  interest,  in  which  his  son  Tom  was  joined^ 
for  ;f  6o,ooa  This  sum  would  have  cleared  off  his  debts  aad 
left  him  a  balance  sufficient  to  secure  comfort  for  his  old  i^ge. 
But  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  any  money  matters  should 
go  right  with  Dick  Sheridan.  Of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  quarrel  between  him  and  Whitbread,  who  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  building  the  new  theatre^  I  do  not 
pretend  to  form  an  opinion.  Sheridan  was  not  naturally 
though  he  descended  to  meanness  when  hard 
man  of  his  stamp  does  not  ?  Whitbread  was  truly  fricndljr 
to  him  for  a  time.  Sheridan  was  always  complaining  that  he 
was  sued  for  debts  he  did  not  owe,  and  kept  out  of  many  diat 
were  due  to  him.  Whitbread  knew  his  man  well,  and  if  he  wUk- 
held  what  was  owing  to  him,  may  be  excused  on  the  groiiiid  of 
real  friendship.  All  I  know  is,  that  Sheridan  and  Whitbiend 
quarrelled ;  that  the  former  did  not,  or  affirmed  that  hedid  ao^ 
receive  the  full  amount  of  his  claim  on  the  property,  and  dm^ 
when  what  he  had  received  was  paid  over  to  his 
creditoni  there  was  little  or  nothing  left  for  ny  lord  to 
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in  banquets  to  parliuQentaiy  fiiends  and  jonuns  of  bntody  in 
small  coffee-houses. 

Because  a  man  is  a  gemns,  he  is  not  of  necessity  anupii^i^ 
honest,  ill-used,  oppressed,  and  cnielly-entreated  man.  Ge- 
nius plays  the  fool  wittingly,  and  oftoi  enoo^  quite  know- 
ingly, with  its  own  interests.  It  is  iti  privil^e  to  do  s(^  and 
no  one  ha^  a  right  to  complain.  But  then  Genius  oo^t  to 
hold  its  tongue,  and  not  make  itself  ont  a  martyr,  when  It  haa 
had  the  dubious  gloiy  of  defying  common-sense.  If  Gaiot 
despises  gold,  well  and  good,  but  when  he  has  spumed  it,  he 
should  not  whine  out  that  he  is  wrongfully  kept  from  it  Pow 
Sheridan  may  or  may  not  have  been  right  in  the  Whitbiead 
quarrel;  he  has  had  his  defenders,  and  I  am  not  amin- 
tious  of  being  numbered  among  them;  but  whatever  were  now 
his  troubles  were  brought  on  by  his  own  disregard  of  all  that 
was  right  and  beautiful  in  conduct  If  he  went  down  to  die 
grave  a  pauper  and  a  debtor,  he  had  made  his  own  bed,  and 
in  it  he  was  to  lie. 

Lie  he  did,  wretchedly,  on  the  most  unhappy  bed  that  old 
age  ever  lay  in.  There  is  little  more  of  importance  to  chro- 
nicle of  his  latter  days.  The  retribution  came  on  slowly  but 
terribly.  The  career  of  a  mined  man  is  not  a  pleasant  ttqnc 
to  dwell  upon,  and  I  leave  Sheridan's  misery  for  Mr.  J.  B. 
Gough  to  whine  and  roar  over  when  he  wants  a  shocking  ex- 
ample. Sheridan  nught  have  earned  many  a  crown  in  that 
capacity,  if  temperance-oratory  had  been  the  passion  of  die 
day.  Debt,  disease,  depravity — these  words  describe  enou^ 
the  downward  career  of  his  old  age.  To  ea^  ttiU  more  to 
drink,  was  now  the  troublesome  enigma  of  the  quondam  ge- 
nius. I  say  quondam,  for  all  the  ma^  of  that  genius  were 
now  gone.  One  after  another  his  choicest  properties  made 
their  way  to  '  roy  uncle's.'  The  books  went  first,  as  if  they 
could  be  most  easily  dispensed  with ;  the  remnants  of  his  plate 
followed;  then  his  pictures  were  sold;  and  at  last  even  the 
portrait  of  his  first  vrife,  by  Reynold^  was  left  in  pledge  for  a 
'  further  remittance.' 

The  last  humiliation  arrived  in  time,  and  the  associate  of  a 
prince,  the  eloquent  organ  of  a  party,  die  man  iriio  bad  enjoyed 
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^15,000,  a  year,  was  carriedoff  to  alowspoDgiiig4ioiise.     Ris 
pride  forsook  him  in  that  dismal  and  disgusting  impiiscmniCB^ 
and  he  wrote  to  Whitbread  a  letter  which  his  defenden  o^ght 
not  to  have  published.     He  had  his  friends — stanch  ones  too 
— and  they  aided  him.    Peter  Moore,  ironmongery  and 
Canning,  lent  him  money  and  released  him  from  time  to 
For  six  years  after  the  burning  of  the  old  theatxc^  he  oontumed 
to  go  down  and  down.    Disease  now  attacked  him  fiercely.     la 
the  spring  of  18x6  he  was  fast  waning  towards  extinctioiL     His 
day  was  past ;  he  had  outlived  his  fame  as  a  wit  and  social 
light ;  he  was  forgotten  by  many,  if  not  by  most,  of  his  old 
sodates.    He  wrote  to  Rogers,  *  I  am  absolutely  undone 
broken-hearted.'    Poor  Sheridan  I  in  spite  of  all  thy  fiuilt%  iHio 
is  he  whose  morality  is  so  stem  that  he  caimot  shed  one 
over  thy  latter  days  !    God  foigive  us,  we  are  all  sinnen ; 
if  we  weep  not  for  this  man's  deficiency,  how  shall  we  ask 
when  our  day  comes?    Even  as  I  write,  I  feel  my  hand  tremble 
and  my  eyes  moisten  over  the  sad  end  of  one  whmn  I  lowc^ 
though  he  died  before  I  was  bom.    *  They  are  going  to  put  the 
carpets  out  of  window,'  he  wrote  to  Rogers,  'and  break  imo 
Mrs.  S.'s  room  and  taki  me.    For  God's  sake  let  me  see  joa  f 
See  him  1 — see  one  friend  who  could  and  would  help  him  in  Im 
misery  1      Oh  I  happy  nuy  that  man  count  himself  who  lias 
never  wanted  that  one  friend,  and  felt  the  utter  helplessncH  of 
that  want !    Poor  Sheridan  I  had  he  ever  asked,  or  hoped,  or 
looked  for  that  Friend  out  of  this  worid  it  had  been 
for  '  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  jealous  God,'  and  we  go  on 
human  friendship  and  neglecting  the  divine  till  it  is  too 
He  found  one  hearty  friend  in  his  physician.  Dr.  Bain,  when  al 
others  had  forsaken  him.    The  spirit  of  White's  and 
the  companion  of  a  prince  and  a  score  of  noblemeOp  the 
livener  of  every  '  fashionable'  table,  was  foigotten  by  all 
this  one  doctor.     Let  us  read  Moore's  description : '  A 
officer  at  length  arrested  the  dying  man  in  kit  hi,  sad 
about  to  carry  him  off,  in  his  blankets,  to  a 
when  Dr.  Bain  interfered.'    Who  would  live  the  life  of 
that  Sheridan  hved  to  have  such  an  end  ?    A  few  dqrssftB;< 
the  7th  of  July,  1816,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  he  died.    Of 
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last  hoan  the  late  Professor  Smythe  wrote  an  adminble  and 
most  touching  account,  a  txxpy  of  which  wu  diculated  in  nunu- 
script  Tlie  Professor,  hearing  of  Sheridan's  condition,  asked 
to  see  him,  with  a  view,  not  only  of  alleviating  present  distress, 
but  of  caUing  the  dying  nun  to  repoitance.  From  his  hands 
the  unhappy  Sheridan  received  the  Holy  Comniuni<Hi ;  his  &cc^ 
during  that  solemn  ritc^^ubly  solcnm  when  it  is  performed 
in  the  chamber  of  deadi,  'expressed,'  Smythe  relates,  'JSir 
deepest  awe.'  That  phrase  conveys  to  the  mind  impressions  not 
easy  to  be  defined,  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

Peace  !  there  was  not  peace  even  in  death,  and  the  creditor 
pursued  him  even  into  the  'waste  wide,' — even  to  the  coffin. 
He  was  lying  in  state,  when  a  gentleman  in  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing called,  it  is  said,  at  tlie  house,  and  introducing  himself  as 
an  old  and  much-atlached  inend  of  the  deceased,  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  look  upon  his  face.  The  tears  which  rose  in  his 
eyes,  the  tremulousness  of  his  quiet  voice,  the  pallor  of  his 
mournful  face,  deceived  the  unsuspecting  servant,  who  accom- 
panied him  to  the  chamber  of  death,  removed  the  lid  of  the 
coffin,  turned  down  the  shrowd,  and  revealed  features  which  had 
once  been  handsome,  but  long  since  rendered  almost  hideous 
by  drinking.  The  stranger  gazed  with  profound  nnotion,  while 
he  quietly  drew  from  his  pocket  a  bailiff's  wand,  and  touching 
the  corpse's  face  with  it,  suddenly  altered  his  mannor  to  (me  of 
considerable  glee,  and  informed  the  servant  diat  h«  had  arrested 
the  corpse  in  the  king's  name  for  a  debt  of  ;£'5oo.  It  was  die 
morning  of  the  funeral,  which  was  to  be  attended  by  half  the 
giandees  of  England,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  mourners  began 
to  arrive.  But  the  corpse  was  the  bailiff's  property,  till  his 
claim  vras  paid,  and  nought  but  the  money  would  soften  the 
iron  capturer.  Canning  and  Lord  Sidmouth  agreed  to  settle 
the  matter,  and  over  the  coffin  the  debt  was  paid. 

Poor  corpse !  was  it  worth  ^500  — diseased,  rotting  as  it 
was,  and  about  to  be  given  tat  nothing  to  mother  earth  ?  Was 
it  worth  the  pomp  of.  the  splendid  funeral  and  the  grand  hypo- 
crisy of  grief  with  which  it  was  borne  to  Westminster  Abbey? 
Was  not  rather  the  wretched  oM  man,  while  be  yet  strug^ed 
on  in  iif<^  worth  this  outlay,  worth  this  dww  of  qrmiMlhy  ? 
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Folly ;  not  folly  only— but  a  lie !    What  recked  the  dead  of 
the  four  noble  pall-bearers — the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  Earl  Mulgrave,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  ?    What 
good  was  it  to  him  to  be  followed  by  two  royal  highnesses — the 
Dukes  of  York  and  Sussex — by  two  marquises,  seven  caii% 
three  viscounts,  five  lords,  a  Cxinning,  a  lord  mayor,  and  a  whole 
regiment  of  honourables  and  right  honounbles,  who  now  wore 
the  livery  of  grief,  when  they  had  let  him  die  in  debt,  in  want. 
and  in  misery  ?    Far  more,  if  the  dead  could  feel,  must  he  have 
been  grateful  for  the  honester  tears  of  those  two  untitled  men* 
who  had  really  befriended  him  to  the  last  hour  and  never  aban- 
doned him,  Mr.  Rogers  and  Dr.  Bain.    But  peace;  let  him 
pass  with  nodding  plumes  and  well-dyed  horses  to  the  great 
Walhalla,  and  amid  the  dust  of  many  a  poet  let  the  poet's  duct 
find  rest  and  honour,  secure  at  last  from  the  hand  of  the  bailiC 
There  was  but  one  nook  unoccupied  in  Poet* s  Comer,  and  there 
they  laid  him.    A  simple  marble  was  afforded  by  another  friend 
without  a  title — Peter  Moore. 

To  a  life  like  Sheridan's  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  justice 
in  so  narrow  a  space  as  I  have  here.  He  is  one  of  those  men 
who,  not  to  be  made  out  a  whit  better  or  worse  than  they  aie^ 
demand  a  careful  investigation  of  all  their  actions,  or  reported 
actions — ^a  careful  sifting  of  all  the  evidence  for  or  against 
them,  and  a  careful  weeding  of  all  the  anecdotes  told  of  thcnL 
This  requires  a  separate  biography.  To  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  man,  we  must  be  content  to  give  that  which  he  inspired  ia 
a  general  acquaintance.  Many  of  his  '  mots,'  and  more  of  the 
stories  about  him,  may  have  been  invented  for  him,  but  they 
would  scarcely  have  been  fixed  on  Sheridan,  if  they  had  not 
fitted  more  or  less  his  character  :  I  have  therefore  given  thei^ 
I  might  have  given  a  hundred  more,  but  I  have  let  alone  thoae 
anecdotes  which  did  not  seem  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
man.  Many  another  good  story  is  told  of  him,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  one  or  twa  Take  one  that  is  chamctcr- 
istic  of  his  love  of  fun. 

Sheridan  is  accosted  by  an  elderly  gentleman^  who  hat  far- 
gotten  the  name  of  a  street  to  which  he  wants  to  goy  and 
informs  him  precisely  that  it  is  an  outof-the-way  name. 
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'Pertiaps,  Ki,  you  mean  John  Street?'  ujt  Sbeny,  ill  in- 


'No,  an  nnania]  name.' 

'It  can't  be  Charles  Street  7 

Impatience  on  the  part  or  the  old  gentleman. 

'  King  Street  7  sugg^eats  the  cruel  wit 

'  I  tell  you,  sir,  it  is  a  street  with  a  veiy  odd  name  T 

'  Bless  me,  ii  it  Queen  Street  ?* 

Irritation  on  the  part  of  the  old  gentlenuut. 

'  It  must  be  Oxford  Street  7  cries  Sheridan  as  if  inspired. 

'  Sir,  I  repeat,'  very  testily,  *  that  it  is  a  vcfy  odd  name. 
'Eveiy  one  knows  Oxford  Street  V 

Sheridan  appears  to  be  thinking, 

'An  odd  name!    Oh  t  ah  I  just  so;  Piccadilly,  <tf  course  ?* 

Old  gentleman  bounces  away  in  disgust 

'  Well,  sir,'  Sheridan  calls  after  him, '  I  envy  yon  your  ad- 
mirable memory  I' 

His  wit  was  said  to  have  been  prepared,  like  his  speeches, 
and  he  is  even  reported  to  have  carried  his  book  of  xAir  in 
his  pocket,  as  a  young  lady  of  the  middle  class  migAt,  but  sel- 
dom does,  cany  her  book  of  etiquette  into  a  paity.  But  some 
of  his  wit  was  no  doubt  extempcne. 

When  arrested  for  non-attendance  to  a  call  in  the  Hoose, 
soon  after  the  change  of  minbtry,  he  exclaimed, '  How  hatd  to 
be  no  sooner  out  of  office  than  into  custody  T 

He  was  not  an  inveterate  talker,  like  Macaulay,  Sydney 
Smith,  or  Jeffrey :  he  seems  rather  to  have  aimed  at  a  strik- 
ing effect  in  all  that  he  said.  When  found  tripping  be  had  a 
clever  knack  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty.  In  the  Hastings 
speech  he  complimented  Gibbon  as  a  '  luminous*  writer ;  ques- 
tioned on  this,  he  replied  ardily, '  I  said  tv-lmninous.' 

I  cannot  afford  to  be  voluminous  on  Sheridan,  and  so  I  quit 
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vonipulMr  Seiencs.— ' Buck  Bnimmrir  ■(  Elon— InvcMinf  hiiCaeiM,— . 
Young  Com«  BnimmeU.— llie  Bcau'i  StudM.— The  Totkl.— 'OmI^k 
Down /--Dvvot  ion  lo  Drcu. — ^A  Great  GnitknuiL — Anecdate*  of  Br^^K 
mcll— -Don't  fofsM,  Btiun  :  Cook  uFourf— OITenof  IntlmacrrCM^ad. 
— Nm  in  love.— Bnimmcll  out  Kuntinf.  —  Anecdote  of  "iltiihl^  ^tf 
Bnimmcll  — Tlie  Beau'i  Poetical  Eflbru.— The  V4lue  of  ■  Cnofccd  Sli- 
pmoe.— The  Dreuh  with  (he  Prince  of  W4la.— 'WtM'iiQai  Fh  Fri^ril* 
—The  Clinui  it  reached.  —The  Bbck-mail  of  C4l>ii.— Gcotn  Uh  Tlrwm 
uid  Ceoixe  (he  Lol— An  Eitnordinan  Strp.—Dawn  the  Hill  of  tjfc.— 
A  MiieTBLle  Old  Age.— la  (be  HoqMC  Du  Bon  Saumir.-O  Ym^  Mm 
of  ihiiA(e;  be  wuTwd  I 

ii  utonishing  to  what  «  number  of  insigni&cuit 
things  high  ait  has  been  applied,  aitd  with  what  «do- 
cess.  It  is  the  rice  of  high  civilizition  to  look  far 
it  and  reverence  it,  where  a  nider  age  would  only  laugh  u  in 
eisploymcnt  Crime  and  cookery,  especially,  have  beenniaed 
into  sciences  of  laic,  and  the  professors  of  both  receired  tbe 
amount  of  honour  due  to  their  ac(]uiTements.  Who  would  be 
so  naive  as  to  inecr  at  the  author  of  '  The  Art  of  DiiUDg  ?*  or 
who  so  ungentlemanly  as  not  to  pity  the  soirowi  of  a  pMMs 
baronet,  whose  devotion  to  the  noble  art  of  approprialiaB  warn 
shamefully  rewarded  with  accommodation  gratis  on  baud  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  transpoit-ship^  ?  The  disciples  of  Ude  ba«c 
Icfl  us  the  literary  results  of  their  studies,  and  one  at  least,  the 
f^raceful  Alexis  Soyer,  is  numbered  among  our  public  bene- 
factors. Vi'e  have  little  doubt  that  as  the  art,  vulgaily  called 
'  embezzlement,'  becomes  more  and  more  fashionable,  ai  itdoea 
every  day,  we  shall  have  a  work  on  the  '  Art  of  Appro|natiaa.' 
It  is  a  pity  thai  Bmmmell  looked  down  upoti  literature :  poor 
literature  t  it  had  a  hard  straggle  to  recover  the  slight,  far  «v 
are  convinced  there  is  not  a  work  more  wanted  thu  Ihc  'AiK 
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of  Dressing,'  and  '  Geoige  the  Less'  ms  Almost  the  lut  pio- 
Tessor  of  that  elaborate  science. 

If  the  maxim,  that '  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well,'  hold  good,  Beau  fimmmell  must  be  r^arded  in  the 
light  of  a  great  man.  That  dressing  is  worth  doing  at  all, 
everybody  but  a  Fiji  Islander  seems  to  admit,  for  eveiybody 
docs  it  lE^  then,  a  man  succeeds  in  dressing  better  than  any- 
body else,  it  follows  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  most  universal 
admiration. 

But  there  was  another  object  to  which  this  great  man  conde- 
scended to  apply  the  principles  of  high  art — I  mean  affectation. 
How  admirably  he  succeeded  in  this  his  life  will  show.  But 
can  we  doubt  that  he  is  entitled  to  our  greatest  esteem  and 
heartiest  gratitude  for  the  studies  he  pursued  with  unremitting 
padence  in  these  two  useful  branches,  when  we  find  that  a  prince 
of  the  blood  delighted  to  honour,  and  the  richest,  noblest,  and 
most  distinguished  men  of  half  a  century  ago  were  proud  to 
know  him  P  We  are  writing,  then,  of  no  common  man,  no  mer« 
beau,  but  of  the  greatest  professor  of  two  of  the  most  popular 
sciences — Dress  and  Affectation.  Let  us  spealc  with  reverence 
of  this  wondciful  genius. 

Geoige  BnimmcU  was  'a  self-made  matL'  That  is,  all  that 
nature,  the  tailore,  stags,  and  padding  had  not  made  of  him,  he 
made  for  himself— his  name,  his  lame,  his  fortune,  and  bis 
friends — and  all  these  were  great.  The  author  of  'Self-heli/ 
has  most  unaccounUbly  omitted  all  mention  of  him,  and  most 
erroneously,  for  if  there  ever  was  a  man  who  helped  himself^ 
and  no  one  else,  it  was, '  very  sincerely  yours,  George  BrummelL' 

The  founder  of  the  noble  house  of  Brummcll,  the  grand- 
father of  our  hero,  was  either  a  treasury  porter,  or  a  confectioner, 
or  something  else:*  At  any  rate  he  let  lodgings  in  Bury  Street, 
and  whether  from  the  &ct  that  his  wife  ia&.  not  puritrin  her 
lodgers'  tea  and  sugar,  or  Irom  scnne  other  cause,  he  managed 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  one  of  them — ^who  afterwards  became 
Lord  Liverpool — so  thoroughly,  that  through  his  influence  he 
obtained  for  his  son  the  post  of  Private  Secretary  to  Lord 

•  Mr.  toK  njs  tW  ilM  Bean'*  jpiiMmhw  was  a  Mmwt  of  Mr.  Cbarin 
UooMO.  bcotbcr  to  the  fait  Lont  MaoHA. 
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North.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate^  excqpt^ 
haps,  the  son's  next  move,  which  was  to  take  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  Richardson,  the  owner  of  a  well-known  lotteiT* 
office.  Between  the  lottery  of  office  and  the  lottery  of  lovc^ 
Brummell/i^if  managed  to  make  a  veiy  good  fortune.  At  his 
death  he  left  as  much  as  ^65,000  to  be  divided  among  his 
three  children — Raikes  says  as  much  as  ^^30,000  a-pi< 
so  that  the  Beau,  if  not  a  fool,  ought  never  to  have 
pauper. 

George  Bryan  Bnimmell,  the  second  son  of  this  worthy 
honoured  by  his  birth  the  7th  of  June,  1778.  No 
of  his  childhood  are  preserved,  except  that  he  once  cried  be- 
cause he  could  not  eat  any  more  damson  tart  In  later  yesis 
he  would  probably  have  thought  damson  tart  '  very  vuJgu*.' 
He  first  turns  up  at  Eton  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  even  there 
commences  his  distinguished  career,  and  is  known  as  '  Bock 
BrummelL'  The  boy  showed  himself  decidedly  father  to  the 
man  here.  Master  George  was  not  vulgar  enough,  nor  so 
imprudent,  it  may  be  added,  as  to  fight,  row,  or  play  cricket; 
but  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  introduction  of  a  gold 
buckle  in  the  white  stock,  by  never  being  flogged,  and  by  his 
ability  in  toasting  cheese.  We  do  not  hear  much  of  his 
classical  attainments. 

The  very  gentlemanly  youth  was  in  due  time  passed  on  to 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  distinguished  himsetf  by  a 
studied  indifTcrence  to  college  discipline  and  an  equal  dislike 
to  studies.  He  condescended  to  try  for  the  Newdigate  Priae 
poem,  but  his  genius  leaned  far  more  to  the  turn  of  a 
collar  than  that  of  a  verse,  and,  unhappily  for  the  British 
their  ranks  were  not  to  be  dignified  by  the  addition  of  this 
illustrious  man.  The  Newdigate  was  given  to  another ;  and  10^ 
to  punish  Oxford,  the  competitor  left  it  and  poetry  together, 
after  having  adorned  the  old  quadrangle  of  Oriel  for  less  thaa 
a  year. 

He  was  now  a  boy  of  seventeen,  and  a  very  fine  boy. 
To  judge  from  a  portrait  taken  in  bter  life,  he  was 
strictly  handsome ;  but  he  is  described  as  tall,  well  buihp 
of  a  slight   and  graceful  figure.    Added  to  thii^  he  had  got 
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from  Eton  and  Oxford,  if  not  much  leamiiiK  ina:^  a  weQ-bom 
fiiend,  and  he  was  toadjr  enough  to  cultivate  those  of  better, 
and  to  dismin  those  of  less  distinction.  He  was,  throu(^ 
life,  a  celebrated  'cutter,'  and  BrummelTs  cut  was  as  nmch 
admired — by  all  but  the  cutttt — «s  Bnmimell's  coat  Then  he 
had  some  ^^2 5,000  as  capital  and  bow  could  he  best  invest  it? 
Re  consulted  no  stockbroker  on  this  wdj^tjr  point ;  he  did 
not  even  buy  a  shilling  book  of  advice  such  as  we  have  seen 
advertised  for  those  who  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  their 
money.  The  question  was  answered  in  a  moment  by  the 
young  worldling  of  sucteen ;  he  would  enter  a  crack  regiment 
and  invest  his  guineas  in  the  thousand  per  cents,  of  fiuhionable 
life. 

His  namesake,  the  Regent,  was  now  thiity^two,  and  bad 
spent  those  years  of  his  life  in  acquiring  the  honoraiy  title  of 
the  '  first  gentleman  of  Europe '  by  eveiy  act  of  folly,  debauch, 
dissipation,  and  degradation  which  a  prince  can  conveniendy 
perpetrate.  He  was  the  hero  of  London  society,  which  adored 
and  backbit  him  alternately,  and  he  was  precisely  the  man 
whom  the  boy  Bnimmell  would  worship.  The  R^ent  was 
colonel  of  a  famous  raiment  of  fops — the  loth  Hussars.  It 
was  the  most  expensive,  the  most  impertinent,  the  best-dressed, 
the  woTSt-moralled  regiment  in  the  British  anny.  Its  officen, 
many  of  them  titled,  all  more  or  less  distinguished  in  the  trying 
campaigns  of  London  seasons,  were  the  intimates  of  the 
Frince-ColoneL  Bnunmell  aspired  to  a  cornetcy  in  this  briUiant 
r^ment,  and  obtained  it ;  nor  that  alone ;  he  secured,  by  his 
manners,  or  his  dress,  or  his  impudence,  the  favour  and  com- 
panionship— friendship  we  cannot  say  —  of  the  prince  who 
commanded  it 

By  this  step  his  reputation  was  made,  and  it  was  only 
necessai>'  to  keep  it  up.  He  had  an  immense  fund  of  good 
nature,  and,  as  long  as  his  money  lasted,  of  good  spirits,  loa 
Good  sayings — that  is,  witty  if  not  wise — are  recorded  of  hin^ 
and  his  fiiends  pronounce  him  a  charming  companion.  Intro- 
duced, therefore,  into  the  highest  circles  in  England,  he  could 
scarcely  fail  to  succeed.  Young  Comet  Bmmmell  became  a 
great  favourite  with  the  &ir. 
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His  rise  in  the  regiment  was  of  course  rapid :  in  three  ytas% 
he  was  at  the  head  of  a  troop.    The  onerous  duties  of  a  milituy 
life,  which  vacUlated  between  Brighton  and  London,  and  cod* 
sisted  chiefly  in  making  oneself  agreeable  in  the  mess-roooip 
were  too  much  for  our  hera     He  neglected  parade,  or  arrived 
too  late :  it  was  such  a  bore  to  have  to  dress  in  a  hurry.     It 
is  said  that  he  knew  the  troop  he  commanded  only  by  Che 
peculiar  nose  of  one  of  the  men,  and  that  when  a  transfer  of 
men  had  once  been  made,  rode  up  to  the  wrong  troop^  and 
supported  his  mistake  by  pointing  to  the  nose  in  quesdon. 
No  fault,  however,  was  found  with  the  Regent's  favourite^  and 
Brummell  might  have  risen  to  any  rank  if  he  could  have  sup- 
ported the  terrific  labour  of  dressing  for  parade.    Then,  too^ 
there  came  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  and  our  gallant  captain 
shuddered  at  the  vulgarity  of  shedding  blood :  the  supply  of 
smelling-salts  would  never  have  been  liberal  enough  to  keep 
him  from  fainting  on  the  battle-field.     It  is  said,  too^  that  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Manchester.    Could  anjrthing  be  more 
gross  or  more  ill-bred  ?    The  idea  of  figuring  before  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  cotton-spinners  was  too  fearful ;  and  from 
one  cause  or  another  our  brave  young  captain  detennined  to 
retire,  which  he  did  in  1798. 

It  was  now,  therefore,  that  he  commenced  the  profc 
of  a  beau,  and  as  he  is  the  Prince  of  Beaux,  as  his  patron 
the  Beau  of  Princes,  and  as  his  fame  has  spread  to  Fiance 
and  Gennany,  if  only  as  the  inventor  of  the  trouscr ;  and  as 
there  is  no  man  who  on  getting  up  in  the  morning  does  not 
put  on  his  clothes  with  more  or  less  reflection  as  to  whether 
they  are  the  right  ones  to  put  on,  and  as  beaux  have  existed 
since  the  days  of  the  emperor  of  beaux,  Alexander  the  Mao^ 
donian,  and  will  probably  exist  to  all  time,  let  us  rejoice  in  the 
high  honour  of  being  permitted  to  describe  how  this  illustrioos 
genius  clothed  his  ]K>or  flesh,  and  made  the  most  of  what  God 
had  given  him — a  body  and  legs. 

The  private  life  of  Brummell  would  in  itself  serve  ss  a  hook 
of  manners  and  habits.  The  two  m*ere  his  profoondett  atadj  ; 
but,  alas!  his  impudence  lairretl  the  former,  and  the  latter 
can  scarcely  be  imitated  in  the  present  day. 
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example  he  is  fet  invaluably  and  tmut  be  described  in  all 
detail. 

His  morning  toilette  was  a  most  daborate  affiur.  Never  was 
Bnimmell  guilty  of  disiabiiie.  Like  a  tiue  man  of  business,  he 
devoted  the  bc^  and  earliest  hours — end  many  of  them  too — 
to  his  profession,  namely— dressing.  His  dressing^oom  was  a 
studio,  in  which  he  daily  compared  that  elaborate  portrait  0( 
George  Bnimmell  which  was  to  be  exhibited  fw  a  few  bouis  in 
the  dub-rooms  and  drawing-rooms  of  town,  only  to  be  taken 
to  pieces  again,  and  agiun  made  up  for  the  evening.  Chailes 
I.  delighted  to  resort  of  a  morning  to  the  studio  of  Vandyck, 
and  to  watch  his  iavourite  artisf  s  pn^ress.  The  R^ent  Geoige 
was  no  less  devoted  to  art,  for  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Raikes 
that  he  often  visited  his  Iavourite  beau  in  the  morning  to  witch 
his  toilet,  and  would  sometimes  stay  so  late  that  he  would  send 
his  horses  away,  insisting  on  Brummell  giving  him  a  quietdin- 
ni^,  'which  generally  ended  in  a  deep  potation.' 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  &bulous  myths  floating  about 
concerning  this  illustrious  man;  and  his  biographer,  Captain 
Jesse,  seems  anxious  to  defend  him  from  the  absurd  stories. of 
French  writers,  who  asserted  that  he  employed  two  glovers  to 
covers  his  hands,  to  one  of  iriiom  were  intrusted  the  thumbs, 
to  the  other  the  fingers  and  hand,  and  three  barbers  to  dress 
his  hair,  while  his  boots  were  polished  with  champagne,  his 
cravats  designed  by  a  celebrated  portrait  painter,  and  so  forth. 
These  may  be  pleasant  inventions,  but  Captain  Jesse's  own 
account  of  his  toilet,  even  f^en  the  Beau  was  broken,  and 
living  in  elegant  poverty  abroad,  is  quite  absurd  enough  to 
render'  excusable  the  ingenious  exaggerations  of  the  fordgn 
writer. 

The  batteru  de  toilet,  we  are  told,  was  of  rilver,  and  included 
a  spittiog-dish,  for  its  owner  said  'he  could  not  spt  into  day.' 
Napoleon  shaved  himself  but  Bmmmell  was  not  quite  great 
:noi%h  to  do  that;  just  as  my  Lord  So-and-so  walks  to  church 
on  Sunday,  iriiile  his  neighbour,  the  BirmiTHfram  milliooaiie, 
can  only  arrive  there  in  a  chariot  and  pair. 

His  ablutions  took  no  less  than  two  whole  horns  I  What 
knowledge  might  have  been  gained,  irtuit  good  dose  in  the 
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time  he  devoted  to  rubbing  his  lovely  person  with  a  hairglove  I 
Cleanliness  was,  in  fact,  Brummell's  religion ;  perfaapa  becaoae 
it  is  generally  set  down  as  *  next  to  godliness,'  a  proximity  with 
which  the  Beau  was  quite  satisfied,  for  he  never  attempted  to 
pass  on  to  that  next  stage.  Poor  fool,  he  might  nib  ereqr 
particle  of  moisture  off  the  skin  of  his  body — he  mi^t  be  deaa 
as  a  kitten — ^but  he  could  not  and  did  not  purify  his  mind  with 
all  this  friction ;  and  the  man  who  would  have  fainted  to 
black  speck  upon  his  shirt,  was  not  at  all  shocked  at  the 
decent  conversation  in  which  he  and  his  companions 
indulged. 

The  body  cleansed,  the  face  had  next  to  be  brought  up  as 
near  perfection  as  nature  would  allow.  With  a  small  looking- 
glass  in  one  hand,  and  tweezers  in  the  other,  he  carcfuUy  le- 
nfoved  the  tiniest  hairs  that  he  could  discover  on  his  chedu  or 
chin,  enduring  the  pain  like  a  martyr. 

Then  came  the  shirt,  which  was  in  his  palmy  days  dianged 
three  times  a  day,  and  then  in  due  course  the  great 
of  the  cravat    Captain  Jesse's  minute  account  of  the 
of  tying  this  can  surely  be  relied  on,  and  presents  one  of  the 
most  ludicrous  pictures  of  folly  and  vanity  that  can  be  '"**r'*rJ_ 
Had  Brummell  never  lived,  and  a  novelist  or  play-wfiicr  de^ 
scribed  the  toilet  which  Captain  Jesse  affirms  to  have  beca  his 
daily  achievement,  he  would  have  had  the  critics  about  Um 
m-ith  the  now  common  phrase — *  This  book  is  a  tissue,  not  only 
of  improbabilities,  but  of  actual  impossibilities.'    The  ooOsr, 
then,  was  so  large,  that  in  its  natural  condition  it  rose  h^ 
above  the  wearer's  head,  and  some  ingenuity  was  leqniicd  to 
reduce  it  by  delicate  folds  to  exactly  that  height  which  the 
Beau  judged  to  be  correct    Then  came  the  all-majestic 
neck-tie,  a  foot  in  breadth.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
mell  had  the  neck  of  a  swan  or  a  camel  —  far  fiom  it    The 
worthy  fool  had  now  to  undergo,  with  admirable  patience^  the 
mysterious  process  known  to  our  papas  as  'creasing 
The  head  was  thrown  back,  as  if  ready  for  a  dentist;  the 
white  tie  applied  to  the  throat,  and  gradually  wrinkled  into  hsif 
its  actual  breadth  by  the  slow  downward  movement  of  the 
^Vhen  all  was  done,  we  can  imagine  that  comfbit  was 
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to  d^aocc^  as  it  was  then  coondcred,  and  that  the  ludden 
appeannce  of  Venus  herself  could  not  have  ihduced  the  de- 
luded individual  to  turn  his  head  in  a  huny. 

It  is  scarcely  profitable  to  follow  diis  lesser  deiQr  into  all  At 
details  of  his  self-adornment  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  he 
affected  an  extreme  neatness  and  simplicity  (d*  dressy  every  item 
of  which  was  studied  and  discussed  for  many  an  boor.  In  Ae 
mornings  he  was  still  guilty  of  hessians  uid  pantilocnu^  or 
'  tops' and  budcskins,  with  a  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat  Tht 
costume  is  not  so  andent,  but  that  one  may  tumble  now  and 
then  on  a  country  squire  who  glories  in  it  and  denounces  us 
juveniles  as  '  b^rs '  for  want  of  a  simDar  precision.'  Poor 
Bnunmell,  be  cordially  hated  the  country  squires,  and  would 
have  wanted  rouge  for  a  week  if  be  could  have  dreamed  that 
his  pet  attire  would,  some  fifty  yean  later,  be  represented  only 
by  one  of  that  class  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  exclude  fitun 
Watier-s. 

But  it  was  in  the  evening  that  he  displayed  his  happy  in- 
vention of  the  trouser,  or  rather  its  introduction  from  Germany, 
This  article  he  wore  very  tight  to  the  1(^  and  buttoned  over 
the  ankle,  eitacdy  as  we  see  it  in  tAA  prists  of  '  the  fashioa' 
Then  came  the  wig,  and  on  that  the  hat  It  is  a  vain  and 
thankless  task  to  defend  Bnunmell  from  the  charge  of  being  a 
dandy.  If  one  proof  of  his  devotion  to  dress  were  wanted,  it 
would  be  the  fact  that  this  hat,  once  studc  jauntily  on  one  side 
of  the  wig,  was  never  removed  in  the  street  even  to  salute  a 
lady — so  thai;  inasmuch  as  he  sacrificed  his  mannets  to  his 
appearance,  he  may  be  fairiy  set  down  as  a  fop. 

The  perfect  artist  could  not  be  expected  to  be  charitable  to 
the  less  successful  Dukes  and  princes  consulted  him  on  the 
make  of  their  coats,  and  discussed  taiknt  with  him  with  as 
much  solemnity  as  divines  might  diqiute  00  a  nyttery  of 
rdigioo.  Brummell  did  not  spare  them.  'Bedford,'  said  he, 
to  the  duke  of  that  name,  fingering  a  new  garment  which  his 
grace  had  submitted  to  his  inspection, '  do  you  call  diis  thmg  a 
coat  7  Again,  meeting  a  noble  acquaintance  lAo  wore  shoes 
in  the  m<»ning,  he  stopped  and  asked  him  what  he  had  got 
upon  his  Cect    '  Oh  I  shoes  are  they,'  quoth  }x,  with  ■  wdt 
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bred  sneer,  'I  thought  they  were  slippers.'  He  was  even 
of  his  own  brother,  and  when  the  latter  came  to  town,  begged  him 
to  keep  to  the  back  streets  till  his  new  clothes  were  sent  home. 
Well  might  his  friend  the  Regent  say,  that  he  was  'a 
tailor's  dummy  to  hang  clothes  upon.' 

But  in  reality  Brumroell  was  more.     He  had  some  shaipnt 
and  some  taste.     But  the  former  was  all  brought  out  in 
and  the  latter  in  snuff-boxes.     His  whole  mind  could  have 
put  into  one  of  these.     He  had  a  splendid  collection  of  Chem» 
and  was  famous  for  the  grace  with  which  he  opened  the  lid  of 
his  box  with  the  thumb  of  the  hand  that  carried  it,  idiile  he 
delicately  took  his  pinch  with  two  fingers  of  the  other.     This 
and  his  bow  were  his  chief  acquirements,  and  his  reputation  Ibr 
manners   was   based  on  the  distinction  of  his  manner.     He 
could  not  drive  in  a  public  conveyance,  but  he  could  be  rade 
to  a  well-meaning  lady ;  he  never  ate  vegetables— tf«r  pea  he 
confessed  to^but  he  did  not  mind  borrowing  from  his  friends 
money  which  he  knew  he  could  never  return.     He  was  a  great 
gentlenun,  a  gentleman  of  his  patron's  school — in  short,  a  wdl* 
dressed  snob.     But  one  thing  is  due  to  BnmimeH :  he  made 
the  assumption  of  being  '  a  gentleman '  so  thoroughly  ridica- 
lous  thai  few  men  of  keen  sense  care  now  for  the  title :  at 
least,  not  as  a  class-distinction.     Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at ; 
mhen  your  tailor's  assistant  is  a  'gentlemanp'  and  would  be 
mightily  disgusted  at  being  called  anything  else,  you,  with  your 
indomitable  pride  of  caste,  can  scarcely  care  for  the  patent 

Bnimmeirs  claim  to  the  title  was  based  on  his  walk,  his  ooa^ 
his  cravat,  and  the  grace  with  which  he  indulged,  as  CapCam 
Jesse  delightfully  calls  it,  'the  nasal  pastime'  of  taking  nufll 
all  the  rest  m-as  impudence ;  and  many  are  the  anecdotes — most 
of  them  familiar  as  household  words — which  are  told  of  hit  im- 
pertinence.   The  story  of  Mrs.  Johnson-Thompson  is  one  of 
those  oft-told  tales,  which,  from  having  become  Joe  Millen^ 
have  gradually  passed  out  of  date  and  been  almost  foigottcn. 
Two  rival  party-givers  rejoiced  in  the  aristocratic  names  of 
Johnson  and  Thomjison.    The  former  lived  near  Finsbury,  the 
btter  near  Grosvenor  Square,  and  Mrs.  lliompson  was  some 
bow  sufficiently  (ashionable  to  exoect  the  Regent  himsdf  at  her 
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assemblies.  Bnimmell  among  other  inq>ertineiiccs,  was  fond  of 
going  where  he  was  not  inrited  or  wanted  The  two  rivali 
gave  a  ball  on  the  same  evening,  and  a  card  was'  sent  to  the 
Beau  by  her  of  Finsbuiy.  He  chose  to  go  to  the  Gioavenor 
Square  house,  in  hopes  of  meeting  the  Regent,  then  his  foe 
Mrs.  Thompson  was  justly  disgusted,  and  with  a  vulgarity  quite 
deserved  by  the  intruder,  told  him  he  was  not  invited.  The 
Beau  made  a  diousand  apologies,  hummed,  hawed,  and  draw  a 
card  from  his  pocket  It  was  the  rival's  invitation,  and  was  in- 
dignantly denounced.  '  Dear  me,  how  very  unfortunate,'  said 
the  Beau,  'but  you  know  Johnson  and  Thompson — I  mean 
Thompsonand  Johnson  are  so  very  much  alike.  Mrs.  Johnson- 
Thompson,  I  wish  you  a  very  good  evening.' 

Perhaps  there  is  no  vulgarity  greater  than  th^  of  nlljing 
people  on  their  surnames,  but  our  exquiute  gentleman  had  not 
wit  enough  to  invent  one  superior  to  such  a  puerile  amusement 
Thus,  on  one  occasion,  he  woke  up  at  three  in  the  morning  a 
certain  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  when  the  worthy  put  his  head  out  of 
the  window  in  alarm,  said  quietly,  'Pray,  sir,  is  your  name  Snod- 
grass?*— 'Yes,  sir,  it  is  Snodgrass.'  'Snodgrass — Snodgrass — 
it  is  a  very  singular  name.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Stic^nus.'  There 
was  more  wit  in  his  remark  to  Poodle  Byng,  a  well-known  puppy, 
whom  he  met  one  day  driving  in  the  Park  with  a  French  dog 
in  his  curricle.  'Ah,'  cried  the  Beau,  'how  d'ye  do^  ^mg?  a 
family  vehicle,  I  see.' 

It  seems  incredulous  to  modem  gendemen  that  such  a  man 
should  have  been  tolerated  even  at  a  dub.  Take,  for  instance^ 
his  vulgar  treatment  of  Lord  Mayor  Combe,  whose  name  we 
still  see  with  others  over  many  a  public-house  in  London,  and 
who  was  then  a  most  prosperous  brewer  and  thrivbg  gambler. 
At  Brookes'  one  evening  the  Beau  and  the  Brewer  were  playing 
at  the  same  table,  'Come,  Mash-ttib,'  cried  the  'gendeman,* 
'  what  do  you  set  7*  Mash-tub  unresentingly  set  a  pony,  and 
the  Beau  won  twelve  of  him  in  successioa  Podceting  hb  cash, 
he  made  him  a  bow,  and  exclaimed, '  Thank  yon,  Aldcnnan,  in 
future  I  shall  diink  do  porter  bat  yours.'  But  Combe  was 
worthy  of  his  namesake  Shakspera'i  IneiKl,  and  aaiwered  TC7 
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aptly, '  I  wish,  sir,  that  eveiy  other  blackguard  in  Londoo  would 
tell  me  the  same.' 

Then  again,  after  ruining  a  young  fool  of  fortune  at  the 
tables,  and  being  reproached  by  the  youth's  father  fiir  leading 
his  son  astray,  he  replied  with  charming  affectation, '  Why,  sr, 
I  did  all  I  could  for  him.  I  once  gave  him  my  arm  all  the 
way  from  White's  to  Brookes'  1' 

When  Brummell  really  wanted  a  dinner,  while  at  Calaii^  he 
could  not  give  up  his  impertinence  for  the  sake  of  it     Loid 
Westmoreland  called  on  him,  and,  pehaps  out  of  companoOt 
asked  him  to  dine  at  three  <f clock  with  him.     'Your  Loidship  is 
very  kind,'  said  the  Beau,  '  but  really  I  could  not  feed  at  audi 
an  hour/    Sooner  or  later  he  was  glad  to  feed  with  any  one  ^Hio 
was  toady  enough  to  ask  him.     He  was  once  placed  in  n  de- 
lightfully awkward  position  from  having  accepted  die  invitntioD 
of  a  charitable  but  vulgar-looking  Britisher  at  Calais.    He  was 
walking  with  Lord  Sefton,  when  the  individual  passed  and 
nodded  familiarly.     'Who's  your  friend,  Bnmunell  ?^ »- '  Not 
mine,  he  must  be  bowing  to  you.'    But  presently  the  man  passed 
again,  and  this  time  was  cruel  enough  to  exclaim,  '  Don*t  for- 
get, Brum,  don't  forget — goose  at  four  !*    The  poor  Bean  mnat 
have  wished  the  earth  to  open  under  him.     He  was  eqasDj  ias- 
prudent  in  the  way  in  which  he  treated  an  old  acquaintance  ^Hio 
arrived  at  the  town  to  which  he  had  retreated,  and  of  whooi  he 
was  fool  enough  to  be  ashamed.     He  genenJIy  took  away  their 
characten  summarily,  but  on  one  occasion  was  frightened  almost 
out  of  his  wits  by  being  called  to  account  for  this  condoct   An 
officer  who  had  lost  his  nose  in  an  engagement  in  the 
sula,  called  on  him,  and  in  very  strong  terms  requested  to 
why  the  Beau  had  reported  that  he  was  a  retired  hatter. 
maimer  alarmed  the  rascal,  who  apologized,  and 
there  must  be  a  mistake  ;  he  had  never  said  sa    The 
retired*  and  as  he  was  going,  Brummell  added  :  '  Ye%  it 
be  a  mistake,  for  now  I  think  of  it,  I  never  dealt  widi  a 
without  a  nose.' 

So  much  for  the  good  breeding  of  this  fnead  of  GcOi|e  IV. 
and  the  Duke  of  York. 

His  affectation  was  quite  as  great  as  his  impndcnoe :  and  ht 
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von  the  repntation  of  futidioiuncts — ooQiing  giva  more  pm- 
tige — by  dint  of  beiiig  openly  lude.  No  hoipitallty  or  kiitd- 
ness  melted  him,  wheo  he  thought  he  could  gun  *  much.  At 
one  dinner,  not  liking  the  champagne,  he  csJled  to  Qie  lenraDt 
to  give  him  '  some  more  of  that  ddci :'  &t  uiother,  to  iriiidi  he 
wss  invited  in  days  when  a  dinner  was  a  charity  to  him,  after 
helping  himself  to  a  wing  of  capon,  and  trying  a  morsel  of  i^ 
he  took  it  up  in  his  napkin,  called  to  hii  d<^ — he  was  generally 
accompanied  by  a  puppy,  even  to  parties,  as  if  one  at  a  time 
were  not  enough — and  presenting  it  to  him,  said  aloud,  '  Here^ 
Atom,  try  if  you  can  get  your  teeth  through  that,  for  I'm  d—d 
if  I  can  I' 

To  the  last  he  resented  offers  of  intimacy  fiom  those  iriiom 
he  considered  his  inferiors,  and  as  there  are  ladies  enough  everj^ 
where,  he  had  ample  opportunity  (or  administering  rebuke  to 
those  who  pressed  into  his  society.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
sauntering  with  a  friend  at  Caen  under  the  window  ofaladywho 
longed  for  nothing  more  than  10  have  the  great  arinter  elfgOK- 
tianim  at  her  house.  When  seeing  him  beneath,  she  put  her 
head  out,  and  called  out  to  him,  '  Good  evening,  Mr.  firummdl, 
won't  you  come  up  and  take  tea  7*  The  Beau  looked  up  wiUi 
extreme  severity  expressed  on  his  lace,  and  replied,  '  ««**■■", 
you  take  medicine — ^yoa  take  a  walk — ^you  take  a  liberty — but 
you  JrinJt  tea,'  and  walked  on,  having,  it  may  be  hoped,  cured 
the  lady  of  her  admiration. 

In  the  life  of  such  a  man  there  could  not  of  course  be  mudi 
striking  incident  He  lived  for  'society,'  and  the  whole  of  his 
story  consists  in  his  rise  and  fall  in  that  naiiow  world.  Thou^ 
admired  and  sought  after  by  the  women — so  much  so  diat  at  his 
death  his  chief  assets  wet  locks  of  hair,  the  only  things  he 
could  not  have  turned  into  moatrf — he  never  married.  Wediodc 
might  have  sobered  him,  and  nude  him  a  more  sensibly  tf  not 
more  respectable  member  of  society,  but  his  advaiKes  towards 
matrimony  never  brought  him  to  the  crisis.  Hraccounted  for 
one  rejection  in  his  usual  way.  'What  could  I  do^  my  dear 
/eUar,'  he  lisped,  'when  I  actaaliy  saw  IjdyMaiyeia  cabbage?' 
At  another  time  he  is  said  to  haveindncedsoaiedehidedyonQg 
creature  to  elope  with  him  ham  a  ball-coom,  but  aunaged  die 
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affair  so  ill,  that  the  lovers  (?)  were  caught  m  the  next  itreel, 
and  the  affair  came  to  an  end.  He  wrote  rather  ecstatic  love- 
letters  to  Lady  Marys  and  Miss s,  gave  married  ladies  ad- 
vice on  the  treatment  of  their  spouses  and  was  tender  to  vari- 
ous widows,  but  though  he  went  on  in  this  way  through  life^  he 
was  never,  it  would  seem,  in  love,  from  the  mere  &ct  that  he  was 
incapable  of  passion. 

Perhaps  he  was  too  much  of  a  woman  to  care  much  for 
women.  He  was  certainly  ^regiously  effeminate.  About  the 
only  creatures  he  could  love  were  poodles.  \Vhen  one  of  his 
dogs,  from  over-feeding,  was  taken  ill,  he  sent  for  two  dog- 
doctors,  and  consulted  very  gravely  with  them  on  the  remedies  to 
be  applied.  The  canine  physicians  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  must  be  bled.  '  Bled  I'  said  Brummell,  in  horror ;  '  I  shall 
leave  the  room :  inform  me  when  the  operation  is  over.*  ^Vhea 
the  dog  died,  he  shed  tears — ^probably  the  only  ones  he  had 
shed  since  childhood :  and  though  at  that  time  receiving 
money  from  many  an  old  friend  in  England,  complained,  with 
touching  melancholy,  '  that  he  had  lost  the  only  friend  he  had  f 
His  grief  lasted  three  whole  days,  during  which  he  shut  himself 
up,  and  would  see  no  one ;  but  we  are  not  told  that  he  ever 
thus  mourned  over  any  human  being. 

His  effeminacy  was  also  shown  in  his  dislike  to  field-sporta. 
His  shooting  exploits  were  confined  to  the  murder  of  a  pair  of 
pet  pigeons  perched  on  a  roof,  while  he  confessed,  as 
hunting,  that  it  was  a  bore  to  get  up  so  early  in  the 
only  to  have  one's  boots  and  leathers  splashed  by  gallopii^ 
farmers.  However,  hunting  was  a  fashion,  and  Bnimmell  mnac 
needs  appear  to  hunt  He  therefore  kept  a  stud  of  huntcn  ia 
ills  better  days,  near  Belvoir,  the  Duke  of  Rutland*i»  where  he 
was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  if  there  was  a  near  meet,  would  ride 
out  in  pink  and  tops  to  see  the  hounds  break  cover,  foUov 
through  a  few  gates,  and  return  to  the  more  congenial  atasi^ 
sphere  of  the  drawing-room.  He,  however,  ctrndeicended  Id 
bring  his  taste  to  bear  on  the  hunting-dress ;  and,  it  is 
introduced  white  tops  instead  of  the  ancient  mahopnica 
he  coulJ  ride  there  seems  reason  to  believe,  but  it  is  equally 
probable  that  he  was  afraid  to  do  sa     His  valour  was 
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composed  almost  cQlirely  of  its  '  better  part,'  and  indeed  had 
so  much  prudence  in  it  that  it  majr  be  doubted  if  there  was 
any  of  the  original  stock  leH  Once  when  he  had  been  taking 
away  somebody's  character,  the  'friend'  of  the  maligned  gen- 
tleman entered  his  apartment  and  very  menacingly  demanded 
satisfaction  for  his  principal,  unless  an  apology  were  tendered 
'  ID  five  minutes.'  '  Five  minutes  1'  answered  the  exquisite  as 
pale  as  death,  '  five  seconds,  or  sooner  if  you  like.' 

Biummell  was  no  fool,  in  spite  of  his  fblliei.  He  had  talents 
of  a  mediocre  kiad,  if  he  had  chosen  to  make  a  better  use  <rf 
them.  Yet  the  general  opinion  was  not  in  favour  of  his  wisdom. 
He  quite  deserved  Sheridan's  cool  satire  iat  his  affectation,  if 
not  for  his  want  of  mind. 

The  Wit  and  the  Beau  met  one  day  at  Charing  Cross,  and  it 
can  well  be  imagined  that  the  latter  was  rather  disgusted  at  being 
seen  so  far  east  of  St  James's  Street,  and  drawled  out  to  Sheri- 
dan,— '  Sherry,  my  dear  boy,  don't  mention  that  you  saw  me  in 
this  filthy  part  of  the  town,  though,  perhaps,  I  am  rather  severe^ 
for  his  Grace  of  Northumberland  resides  somewhere  about  thi* 
spot,  if  I  don't  mistake.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  boy,  I  have 
been  in  the  d d  Citj',  to  the  Bank :  I  wish  they  would  re- 
move it  to  the  West  End,  for  re-all-y  it  is  quite  a  bore  to  go 
to  such  a  place ;  more  particularly  as  one  cannot  be  seen  in 
one's  own  equipage  beyond  Somerset  House,'  etc  etc  etc  in 
the  Brummellian  style. 

'  Nay,  my  good  fellow,'  was  the  answer  to  thii  perontion, 
'  travelling  from  the  East  ?  impossible  T 
'  Why,  my  dear  boy,  why  f 
'  Because  the  wise  men  came  from  the  East' 
'So,  then,  sa-ar — ^you  think  me  a  fool  ?' 
'  By  no  means ;  I  know  you  to  be  one,'  quoth  Sherry,  and 
turned  away.    It  is  due  to  both  the  parties  to  this  anecdote 
to  state  tliat  it  is  quite  apocryphal,  and  rests  on  the  slenderest 
authority.     However,  whether  fool    or  not,  Brummetl  has  one 
certain,  though  small,  claim  upon  certain  small  readers.   Were 
you  bom  in  a  modem  generation,  when  scraps  of  poetry  were 
forbidden  in  your  nursery,  and  no  other  pabulum  was  offered 
to  jour  infant  stomach,  but  the  rather  dull  biographies  Of  nthet 
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dully  though  very  upright  men  ? — if  lo,  I  pity  yoo.     Old  wSa  «f 
a  jaunty  jig-like  kind  are  still  hatinting  the  echoes  of  ngr  bain. 
Among  them  is — 

*  Tbe  buUeilly  wu  a  gcntlerau. 
Whkh  nobody  can  refttte : 
He  left  hit  bulr-love  at  bome^ 
And  rcMunecl  in  a  velvet  soiL* 

I  remember  often  to  have  ruminated  over  this  chamcter  of 
an  innocent,  and,  I  believe,  calumniated,  insect    He  was  m 
gendeman,  and  the  consequences  thereof  were  twofold:   he 
abandoned  the  young  woman  who  had  trusted  her  affectiona  to 
him,  and  attired  his  person  in  a  complete  costume  of  the  beta 
Lyons  silk-velvet,  not  the  proctor's  velvet,  which  Theodoce  felt 
with  thumb  and  finger,  impudently  asking  'how  much  a  jwsAT 
I  secredy  resolved  to  do  the  same  thing  as  Mr.  Butterllyiriiea 
I  came  of  age.     But  the  said  Mr.  Butterfly  had  a  varied  and 
somewhat  awful  history,  all  of  which  was  narrated  in  vaikms 
ditties  chanted  by  my  nurse.    I  could  not  quite  join  in  her  vivid 
assertion  that  At  would 

* be  a  bottcHljr, 

Bofii  in  a  bower. 
Christened  in  a  tea-poc. 
And  dead  in  an  hour.' 

i^tat  four,  life  is  dear,  and  the  idea  of  that  eaily 
was  far  from  welcome  to  me.     I  privily  agreed  that  I  would 
be  a  butterfly.      But  there  was  no  end  to  the  histoiy  of 
very  inconstant  insect  in  our  nursery  lore.     We  didn*t 
drop  of  honey  for  Dr.  Watts*s  '  Busy  Bee;*  we  infinitdy 
fcrred  the  account — not  in  the  '  Morning  Post*^-of  the  ' 
tcrfly's  Rail'  and  the  'Grasshopper's  Feast ;' and  few, 
have  ever  given  children  moie  pleasures  of  imaginatioa 
William  Roscoe,  its  author.  There  were  some  amoogpl  0% 
ever,  who  were  already  being  weaned  to  a  knowledge  of  liieni 
m)'stcrious  changes,  and  we  sought  the  third  volume  of  the 
ounce  of  the  flitting  gaudy  thing  in  a  little  poem  called  ^ 
Butterfly's  Funeral.' 

Little  dreamed  we,  when  in  our  prettly  little  foog^ook 
law  the  initial  '  B.'  at  the  bottom  of  these  veiie%  that  a 
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human  butterfly  had  vrittca  them,  and  that  they  cotaeytA  a 
solemn  pK^ostication  of  a  fate  that  was  not  bis.  litde  we 
dreamed,  as  wc  lisped  out  the  verses,  that  the  'gentleman  who 
roamed  in  a'  not  velvet  but  'plum-coloured  sui^'  according  to 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  was  the  illustrious  Geotge  Bnmimell. 
The  Beau  wrote  these  trashy  little  rhymes — ^pret^  in  theii  way 
— and,  since  I  was  once  a  child,  and  leanit  them  off  by  heai^ 
I  will  not  cast  a  stone  at  them.  Bnunmell  indulged  in  such 
trifling  poetising,  but  never  went  further.  It  Is  a  pity  be  did  not 
write  his  memoirs ;  they  would  have  added  a  valuable  page  to 
the  histoiy  of '  Vanity  Fair.' 

Kumraelt's  London  glory  lasted  from  1798  to  1816.  His 
chief  club  was  Wader's.  It  was  a  superb  assemblage  of  game- 
steis  and  fops — knaves  and  fools ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
element  predominated.  For  a  time  Brummell  was  monarch 
there;  but  his  day  of  reckoning  came  at  last  Byron  and 
Moore,  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  and  Mr.  Pienepoint,  were  among 
the  members.  Play  ran  high  there,  and  Brummell  ooce  won 
nearly  as  much  as  his  squandered  patrimony,  ;£36,ooo.  Of 
couise  he  not  only  lost  it  again,  but  much  more — indeed  his 
whole  capital.  It  was  after  some  heavy  loss  that  he  was  walk- 
ing  home  through  Berkeley  Street  with  Mr.  Raikes,  when  he 
saw  something  glittering  in  the  gutter,  picked  it  up,  and  found 
it  to  be  a  crooked  sixpence.  Like  all  small-minded  men,  he 
had  a  great  fund  of  superstition,  and  he  wore  the  t^liyn^n  of 
good  luck  for  some  time.  For  two  years,  we  are  told,  after  this 
finding  of  treasure-trove,  success  attended  him  in  play — macao, 
the  very  pith  of  hazard,  was  the  chief  game  at  Wader's — and 
he  attributed  it  all  to  the  sixpence  At  last  he  lost  it,  and 
luck  turned  against  him,  So  goes  the  stoiy.  It  b  probably 
much  more  easily  accountable.  Few  men  played  honesUy  in 
those  days  without  losing  to  the  dishonest;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  charge  the  Beau  with  mal-piactice.  However  this 
may  be,  his  losses  at  ptay  first  brought  about  his  ruin.  The 
Jews  were,  of  course,  resorted  to ;  and  if  Brummell  did  not; 
like  Charies  Fox,  keep  a  Jerusalem  Chamber,  it  was  only  be- 
cause the  sum  total  of  his  foctime  wai  pret^  weQ  known  to  the 
money-lenders. 
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*  Then  came  the  dianfe,  the  check.  tbeCiil: 
PnUn  rites  up^  old  pleasuiei  palL 
There  b  one  remeay  for  elL 

This  remedy  was  the  crossing  of  the  Channel,  a 
kept  by  beggars,  who  levy  a  heavy  toll  on  those  who 
over  it 

The  decline  of  the  Beau  was  rapid,  but  not  without  its 
A  breach  with  his  royal  patron  led  the  way.     It  is 
that  every  reader  of  these  volumes  has  heard  the  fiunous  stoty 
of  '  Wales,  ring  the  bell  f  but  not  all  may  know  its  particulanL 

A  deep  impenetrable  mystery  hangs  over  this  story.     Periiaps 
some  Gorman  of  the  twenty-first  century — some  future  Gil&uxlp 
or  who  not — will  put  his  wits  to  work  to  solve  the  riddle.     In 
very  sooth  U  ne  vaut  pas  la  chanddk.     A  quarrel  did  take 
place  between  George  the  Prince  and  George  the  Less,  but  of 
its  causes  no  living  mortal  is  cognizant :  we  can  only  give  die 
received  versions.     It  appears,  then,  that  dining  with  H.  R.  H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Master  Brummell  asked  him  to  ring  die 
belL    Considering  the  intimacy  between  them,  and  that  the 
Regent  often  sacrificed  his  dignity  to  his  amusement,  there 
nothing  extraordinary  in  this.     But  it  is  added  that  the 
did  ring  the  bell  in  question — unhappy  bell  to  jar  so 
two  such  illustrious  friends ! — ^and  when  the  servant 
dered  '  Mr.  Brummell's  carriage  !*    Another  version  palms  off 
the  impertinence  on  a  drunken  midshipman,  who,  being  rdated 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  had  been  invited  to 
dinner  by  the  Regent     Another  yet  states  that  Brummell,  bcn^ 
asked  to  ring  the  said  bell,  replied,  '  Your  Royal  Highnes  m 
close  to  it*    No  one  knows  the  truth  of  the  legend,  any 
than  whether  Homer  was  a  man  or  a  myth.     It  surely  doei 
matter.     The  friends  quarrelled,  and  perhaps  it  was  time  their 
should  do  so,  for  they  had   never  improved   one  anocho^ 
morals ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Beau  to  add  that  he  always 
denied  the  whole  affair,  and  that  he  himself  gave  at  the 
of  the  quarrel  his  own  svcasms  on  the  Prince's  inacanii 
pulency,  and  his  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  porter,  *  B^ 
Ben.'    Certainly  some  praise  is  due  to  the  Beau  for  the 
/r0id  with  which  he  appeared  to  treat  the  matter, 
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reality  dreadfully  cnt  np  about  it  He  lounged  abon^  nude 
amusing  remariu  on  his  late  &ieod  and  patron,  swore  he  would 
'  cuf  him,  and  in  shoit  behaved  with  his  usual  afion^.  The 
'  Wales,  ring  the  bell,'  was  sufficient  proof  of  his  impudence 
but '  Who's  your  fat  friend  7  was  really  good. 

It  is  well  known,  in  all  probability,  that  George  tV.  contem- 
plated with  ss  mudi  dlq;nst  and  hontn:  the  increasing  lotandi^ 
of  his  'presence'  as  ever  a  maiden  lady  of  a  oertun  agedid  her 
first  grey  hair.  Soon  after  die  bell  afiiiir,  the  royal  bean  met  his. 
former  friend  in  St  James's  Street  and  resolved  to  cnt  him. 
This  was  attacking  Bmmmell  widi  his  own  pet  weapon,  but  not 
with  success.  Each  antagonist  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
friend.  '  Jack  Lee,'  who  was  thus  supporting  the  Beau,  was 
intimate  with  the  Fiinc^  who,  to  make  the  cnt  tibemOTe  marked, 
stopped  and  talked  to  him  without  taking  the  di^test  notice 
of  BrummeU.  After  a  time  both  parties  moved  on,  and  then 
came  the  moment  of  triumph  and  revenge.  It  was  sublime  I 
Turning  round  half  way,  so  that  his  words  could  not  lail  to  be 
heard  by  the  retreating  R^ent,  the  Beau  a^ed  of  his  companion 
in  his  usual  drawl, '  Well,  Jack,  who's  your  fiit  friend  ?*  The 
coolness,  presumption,  and  impertinence  of  the  qnestitni  per- 
haps made  it  the  best  thing  the  Beau  ever  said,  and  from  diat 
time  the  Prince  took  care  not  to  risk  another  encounter  with 
him.* 

BrummeU  was  scotched  rather  than  killed  by  the  Prince's  io- 
difiierence.  He  at  once  resolved  to  patronise  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  found  in  him  a  truer  friend.  The  duchess, 
who  had  a  particular  fondness  for  dogs,  of  which  she  is  said  to 
have  kept  no  fewer,  at  one  time,  than  a  hundred,  added  the 
puppy  Bnmmiell  to  the  list,  and  treated  him  with  a  kiitdiMSS 
in  which  litde  condcscennon  was  mixed.  But  neither  inqxi* 
dence  nor  die  blood^xjyal  can  keep  a  man  out  of  debt,  espe- 
cially when  he  plays.  The  Bean  got  deeper  and  deq>eT  into 
the  difficulty,  and  at  last  some  mysKnous  quarrel  about  money 
with  a  gentieman  who  thenceforward  west  by  the  name  of  fXA 
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the  Dandy-killcTy  obliged  him  to  think  of  place  and  poyqty  m 
another  land  He  looked  in  vain  for  aid,  and  amopg  oChcn 
Scrope  Davies  was  written  to  to  lend  him  'two  hundred,'  'be- 
cause his  money  was  all  in  the  three  per  cents.*    Scrope  rqilied 

laconically — 

*  My  dear  George, 

*  It  is  very  unfortunate,  but  my  money  b  all  in  die 
per  cents.     Yours, 

•S.  Davi 


It  was  the  last  attempt  The  Beau  went  to  the  opcsa,  as 
usual,  and  drove  away  from  it  clear  off  to  Dover,  whence  die 
packet  took  him  to  safety  and  slovenliness  in  the  ancient  town 
of  Calais.  His  few  effects  were  sold  after  his  departure.  Poc^ 
celaine,  buhl,  a  drawing  or  two,  double-barrelled  Mantons  (piD> 
bably  never  used),  plenty  of  old  wine,  linen,  furniture^ 
few  well-bound  books,  were  the  Beau's  assets.  His  dd>ts 
with  half  the  chief  tradesmen  of  the  West  End  and  a  laige 
number  of  his  personal  friends. 

The  climax  is  reached :  henceforth  Master  Geoige 
Bmmmell  goes  rapidly  and  gracefully  down  the  hill  of  life. 

The  position  of  a  Calais  beggar  was  by  no  means  a  bad 
if  the  reduced  individual  had  any  claim  whatever  to 
A  black-mail  was  sedulously  levied  by  the  outcasts  and 
of  that  town  on  every  Englishman  who  passed  through  it ; 
in  those  days  it  was  customary  to  pass  some  short  time  in 
entrance  of  France.  The  English  *  residents*  were  alwmys 
the  look-out,  generally  crowding  round  the  packet-boat,  and  die 
new  arrival  was  sure  to  be  accosted  by  some  old  and 
friend,  who  had  not  seen  him  for  years.  Just  as  Button^ 
is  always  breaking  the  plates  and  tumblers,  has  the  invariable 
mode  of  accounting  for  his  carelessness,  '  they  fell  apart;  nr,  m 
my  *ands  i*  so  these  expatriated  Britons  had  always  a  tale  of 
ronfidence  misplaced-— security  for  a  bond — bail  for  a 
quent,  or  in  short  any  hard  case,  which  compelled  thcnip 
against  their  wills,  to  remain  '  for  a  period*  on  the  ahoici  of 
J'nmcc.    To  such  men,  whom  you  had  known  in 
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waistcoats  at  Whites  and  Wader's,  and  found  in  sereiMhilling 
coats  on  the  Calais  pier,  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  youi  five- 
pound  note,  and  in  time  the  black-mail  of  Calais  came  to 
be  ie<ioned  among  the  established  expenses  of  a  Continental 
tour. 

Brummell  was  a  distinguished  b^gar  of  this  description,  and 
managed  so  adroitly  that  the  new  arrivals  thought  themselves 
obliged  bjr  Mr.  Brommell's  acceptance  of  their  donations.  The 
man  who  could  not  eat  cabbages,  drive  in  a  hac^eT^coadi,  or 
wear  less  than  three  shirts  a  dajr,  was  now  supported  by  volmt- 
taiy  contributions,  and  did  not  see  anything  derogatory  to  a 
gentleman  in  their  acceptuice.  If  Bnimmell  had  now  tamed 
his  talents  to  account ;  if  he  had  practised  his  painting  in 
which  he  was  not  altogether  despicable ;  or  his  poetry,  in  yAoAi 
he  had  already  had  some  trifling  success  :  if  he  had  even  en- 
gaged himself  as  a  waiter  at  Quillacq's,  or  given  lessons  in  the 
art  of  deportment,  his  fine  &iends  from  town  might  have  cut 
him,  but  posterity  would  have  withheld  its  blame.  He  was  a 
beggar  of  the  merriest  kind.  AVhile  he  wrote  letters  to  Mends 
in  England,  asking  for  remittances,  and  describii^  his  wretched 
condition  on  a  bed  of  straw  and  eating  bran  bread,  he  had  a 
good  barrel  of  Dorchester  ale  in  his  lodgings,  his  usual  gkas  of 
maraschino,  and  his  bottle  of  claret  after  dinner ;  and  thou^ 
living  on  charity,  could  order  new-snufll'-bozes  to  add  to  his 
collection,  and  new  knick-knacks  to  adom  his  room.  Huk 
can  be  no  pity  for  such  a  man,  and  we  have  no  i»ty  for  him, 
whatever  the  rest  of  the  world  may  feeL 

Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  gradual  down- 
fall of  the  broken  beau.  Ye^  if  it  were  doubted  that  his  soul 
ever  rose  above  the  collar  of  a  coat  or  the  brim  of  a  hat^  hb 
letters  to  Mr.  Raikes  in  the  time  of  his  poverty  woidd  Ktde 
the  question.  '  I  heard  of  you  the  other  day  in  a  waiitcott 
that  does  you  considerable  credit,  sfHck-and-span  frtnn  Paris, 
a  broad  stripe,  salmon-colour,  and  crammL  Don't  let  them 
laugh  you  into  a  ret^tse — into  the  Gothic — as  that  of  your 
former  English  simplicity.'  He  speaks  of  the  army  of  occtqiatioii 
as  'rascals  in  red  coats  waiting  for  emba^atioD.'  'Sitfiih 
education,'  he  says  in  another  letter,  'may  be  all  veiy  wdl  to 
17— a 
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instruct  the  hemming  of  handkodiie&y  and  the  ungainljr 
of  a  comitry-dance,  but  nothing  else;  and  it  would  be  \ 
consolation  to  your  declining  yean  to  see  your  daughters  come 
into  the  room  upon  their  elbows^  and  to  find  their  aocompliah- 
ments  limited  to  broad  native  phraseology  in  conversadan,  or 
thumping  the  ''  Woodpecker  "  upon  a  discordant  qnnct'  And 
he  proceeds  to  recommend  a  'good  French  fonnadon  of 
maimers,*  and  so  forth. 

Nor  did  he  display  any  of  that  dignity  and  self-respect  iriiich 
are  generally  supposed  to  mark  the  'gendeman.*    When  his 
late  friend  and  foe,  by  this  time  a  king,  passed  throu^  CaJai% 
the  Beau,  broken  in  every  sense,  had  not  pride  enough  to  keqi 
out  of  his  way.    Many  stories  are  told  of  the  manner  in  irfiich 
he  pressed  himself  into  George  IV.'s  notice,  but  the 
legends  mosdy  turn  upon  a  certain  snuffbox.  Accoiding  to 
quite  as  reliable  as  any  other,  the  Prince  and  die  Bean  had 
in  their  days  of  amity  intended  to  exchange  snuff4xixe%  and 
George  the  Greater  had  given  George  the  Less  an  older  on  his 
jeweller  for  a  tabatih^  with  his  portrait  on  the  top.    On  dieir 
quarrel  this  order  was,  with  very  bad  taste,  rescinded,  alchoi^ 
Bnimmell's  snuff-box  had  already  passed  into  the  Prince's  handt 
and  had  not  been  returned.     It  is  said  that  the  Bean  emplogrod 
a  friend  to  remind  the  king  of  this  agreement,  and  ask  for 
box ;  to  whom  the  latter  said  that  the  story  was  all 
and  that  he  supposed  '  the  poor  devil,*  meaning  his  late  intimale 
friend,  wanted  ^loo  and  should  have  it  However,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  money  ever  reached  the  'poor  deviL'    The  atoty 
does  not  tell  over  well,  for  whatever  were  the  failings  and  findlB 
of  George  IV.,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  food 
ruture,  if  not  absolutely  of  good  heart,  and  possessed,  at  leaa^ 
sufficient  sense  of  what  became  a  prince,  to  prevent  his  doipg 
so  shabby  an  act,  though  he  may  have  defrauded  a  hondind 
tradesmen.    In  these  days  there  were  such  things  as  *  debts  of 
honour,*  and  they  were  punctiliously  attended  ta    There  art^ 
as  we  have  said,  various  versions  of  this  story,  but  all  tend  to 
show  that  Brummell  courted  the  notice  of  his  late  master 
patron  on  his  way  through  the  place  of  his  exile;  and  it  is 
remarkable  m  a  nun  who  borrowed  so  freUy  from  all  his 
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qoaintances,  and  who  wss,  ia  fkct,  in  such  a,  state  ofdepcndence 
on  their  Ubeiality. 

Branunell  made  one  grand  mistake  in  his  career  as  a  Beau : 
he  outlived  himself  For  some  twenty^our  jeais  he  survived 
his  flight  from  England,  to  which  counUy  he  never  Tetumcd. 
F<B'  a  time  he  was  an  assiduoos  writer  of  b^ging-letten  and 
the  plague  of  his  friends.  At  length  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  consul  at  the  good  old  Noiman  town  of  Caen.  This 
was  almost  a  sinecure,  and  the  Bcali  took  care  to  keep  it  lo. 
But  no  one  can  account  for  the  extiaordinaiy  step  he  took  toon 
after  entering  on  his  consular  duties.  He  wrote  to  Lord 
Falmerston,  stating  dut  there  were  no  duties  attached  to  the 
post,  and  recommending  its  abolition.  This  act  of  suicide  is 
partly  explained  by  a  supposed  denre  to  be  appdnted  to  some 
more  lively  and  more  lucrative  consulate ;  but  in  this  the  Beau 
was  mistaken.  The  consulate  at  Caen  was  vacated  in  accordance 
with  his  suggestion,  and  Bnimmell  was  led  penniless,  in  debt, 
and  to  shift  for  himsdf.  With  the  aid  of  an  English  tradesman, 
half  grocer,  half  banker,  he  managed  to  get  through  a  period  of 
his  poverty,  but  could  not  long  subsist  in  this  way,  and  the 
punishment  of  his  vani^  and  extravagance  came  at  last  in  his 
old  age.  A  term  of  existence  in  prison  did  not  cure  him,  and 
when  he  was  liberated  he  again  resumed  his  primrose  ^ovet,  hts 
Eau  de  Cologne,  and  his  patent  vertiU  for  his  '^wot^  thon|^  at 
that  time  literally  supported  by  his  friends  with  an  allowaDCe 
of  jC^»q  per  annum.  In  the  o\A  days  of  Caen  life  this  would 
have  been  equal  to  ;f  300  a  year  in  England,  and  certainly 
quite  enongh  for  any  bachelor ;  but  the  Bean  was  really  a  iboL 
Fot  whom,  for  what  should  he  dress  and  polish  his  boots  at  such 
a  quiet  place  as  Caen  ?  Yet  he  continued  to  do  so^  and  to  nut 
into  debt  for  the  polish.  When  he  confessed  to  having,  *  so 
help  him  Heaven,'  not  fotn  fiancs  in  the  wori(^  be  was  ocda- 
ing  this  vemis  de  Gtiiton,  at  five  francs  a  botde,  from  Vmi,  and 
calling  the  provider  of  it  a.  '  scoundrel,'  because  be  ventured  to 
ask  for  his  money.  What  fiqipeiy,  what  fbUy  was  all  tlu  1 
How  truly  wordiy  of  the  man  who  built  his  fame  on  the  iqm- 
tation  of  a  coat  I  Tenflile  indeed  was  the  hardship  that  followed 
his  extravagance ;  he  was  actaally  compelled  to  atrinnge  lus 
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white  for  a  black  cravat  Poor  martyr  1  after  soch  a  trU  it  ii 
impossible  to  be  hard  upon  him.  So,  too,  the  nan  who 
repeated  begging-letters  to  the  English  grocer,  Annstioi^ 
out  of  window  a  new  dressing-gown  because  it  was  not  of  the 
pattern  he  wished  to  have. 

Retribution  for  all  this  folly  came  in  time.    Hit  mind 
even  before  his  health.    Though  only  some  sixty  yean  of 
ahnost  the  bloom  of  some  men's  life,  he  lost  his  memoiy  and 
his  powers  of  attention.    His  old  ill-manners  became 
bad  manners.    When  feasted  and  i^ted,  he  could  find 
better  to  say  than  '  >Vhat  a  half-starved  tmkey.'    At  last  the 
Beau  was  reduced  to  the  level  of  that  slovenliness  which  he 
had  considered  as  the  next  step  to  perdition.    Reduced  to 
pair  of  trousers,  he  had  to  remain  in  bed  till  they  i 
He  grew  indifferent  to  his  personal  appearance,  the  surest 
of  decay.    Drivelling,  wretched,  in  debt,  an  object 
to  all  honest  men,  he  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence     Sdll 
with  his  boots  in  holes,  and  all  the  honour  of  bean-don 
for  ever,  he  clung  to  the  last  to  his  Eau  de  Cologne 
few  other  luxuries,  and  went  down,  a  fool  and  a  tap,  to  the 
grave.    To  indulge  his  silly  tastes  he  had  to  part  widi  one  piece 
of  property  after  another ;  and  at  length  he  was  left  with  litde 
else  than  the  locks  of  hair  of  which  he  had  once  boasted,, 

I  remember  a  story  of  a  labourer  and  his  dyiqg  wilie.    The 
poor  woman  was  breathing  her  last  wishes.    'And,  I  iqr» 
William,  you'll  see  the  old  sow  don't  kill  her  young  ms?^—'  Ay. 
ay,  wife,  set  thee  good'   '  And,  I  say,  William,  youll  see  Lii^ 
goes  to  schule  reg'lar  ?* — '  Ay,  ay,  wife,  set  diee  good.'    *AndL 
I  say,  William,  you'll  see  Tomm/s  breeches  is  mended  «|riHt 
he  goes  to  schule  again?* — 'Ay,  ay,  wife,  set  theefOO±*— 
'  And,  I  say,  William,  you'll  see  I'm  laid  proper  in  the  foidl' 
William  grew  impatient    '  Now  never  thee  iniiid  dwa  dn^g% 
wife,  I'll  see  to  'em  all,  you  just  go  on  widi  your  dyiqgi*    Mo 
doubt  Brummell's  friends  heartily  wished  that  he  woold  fo  on 
with  his  dying,  for  he  had  already  lived  too  long;  bat  he 
live  on.     He  is  described  in  his  last  days  as  a 
slovenly,  half-witted  old  creature,  creeping  about  to  the 
of  a  few  friends  he  retained  or  who  were  kirxi  taau^  loi 
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him  Btill,  jeered  at  by  die  ^amiiu,  and  tetnaikable  nor,  not  for 
the  deanUness,  but  the  filthiness  and  raggedness  ttf  his  attire. 

Foot  tdd  fool  I  one  cannot  but  pity  him,  iriiea  wretched, 
friendless,  and  miserable  as  he  waa,  we  find  him,  still  giucefiil, 
in  a  poor  afi  near  the  Place  Royale,  taking  his  cup  of  coffe^ 
and  «4ien  asked  for  the  amount  of  his  bill,  answering  very 
vaguely, '  Oui,  Madame,  k  la  pleine  lun^  k  la  pleine  lune.' 

The  drivellings  of  old  age  are  no  fit  subject  for  ridicule  yet 
in  the  case  of  a  nun  iriio  had  sneered  so  freely  at  his  fellow- 
creature^  tiiey  may  afford  a  useful  lesson.  One  of  his  fandes 
was  to  give  imaginary  parties,  when  his  tallow  dipt  were  all  set 
alight  and  his  servant  announced  with  proper  decorum,  '  The 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,'  'Lord  Alvanley,  'Mr.  Sheridan,'  or 
whom  noL  The  poor  old  idiot  received  tiie  imaginary  visiton 
with  the  old  bow,  and  talked  to  them  in  the  old  strain,  till  his 
servant  announced  their  imaginary  carriages,  and  he  was  put 
drivelling  to  bed.  At  last  the  idiocy  became  mania.  He  burnt 
his  books,  his  relics,  his  tokens.  He  ate  enormously,  and  the 
man  who  had  looked  upon  beer  as  the  «k  plus  uGra  of  vulga- 
rity, was  glad  to  imagine  it  champagne.  Let  as  not  follow  the 
poor  maniac  through  his  wanderings.  Rather  let  us  throw  a 
veil  over  all  his  drivelling  wretchedness,  and  find  him  at  his 
last  gasp,  when  coat  and  collar,  hat  and  brim,  were  all  forgotten, 
when  the  man  «4to  had  wotn  three  shirts  a  day  was  content  to 
change  his  linen  once  a  month.  What  a  lesson,  what  a  Want- 
ing I  If  Brununell  had  come  to  this  pass  m  England,  it  is  hard 
to  say  how  and  where  he  would  have  died.  He  was  now  Utteriy 
penniless,  and  had  no  prospect  of  recdving  aiqr  remittances. 
It  was  determined  to  remove  him  to  the  Hospice  du  Bon  Sau- 
veur,  a  Maison  de  CAariti,  where  he  would  be  well  cared  for  at 
no  expense.  The  mania  of  the  poor  CTcatare  took,  as  ever,  the 
turn  of  external  preparatioiL  When  the  landlord  of  his  inn 
entered  to  try  and  induce  him  to  go,  he  found  him  with  his  wig 
on  his  knee,  his  shaving  apparatus  by  his  side,  and  the  quon- 
dam beau  deeply  interested  in  lathering  the  peruke  as  a 
preliminary  to  shearing  it  He  resisted  wof  proposal  to 
move,  and  was  carried  down  stairs,  kicking  and  ahiieking. 
Once  lodged  in  the  Hospice,  he  wu  treated  by  the  aceuM 
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de  charittf  with  the**  greatest  kindness  and  considcratioii,  iba 
attempt  was  made  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his  fiitme  pcn^ 
that  he  might  at  least  die  in  a  m<»e  religious  mood  than  heliad 
lived ;  but  in  vain.  It  is  not  for  as,  erringand  sinftd  asvc 
to  judge  any  fellow-creature ;  but  perhaps  poor  HnmuneD 
the  last  man  to  whom  religion  had  a  meaning.  His  heart 
good;  his  sms  were  more  those  of  vanity  than  those  of  hale;  k 
may  be  that  they  are  regarded  mercifully  where  the  fund  of  bmrj 
is  unbounded  God  grant  that  they  may  be  so ;  or  who  of  Vi 
would  escape  ?  None  but  fiends  will  triumph  over  the  death  of 
anymaninsin.  Men  are  not  fiends ;  they  must  and  will 
fed  for  their  fellow-men,  let  them  die  as  they  wilL  No 
Brummell  was  a  fool — a  fool  of  the  first  water,  but  that  he 
equally  a  knave  was  not  so  certain.  Let  it  never  be  certaia  to 
blind  man,  who  cannot  read  die  heart,  that  any  man  is  m 
knave.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  March,  1840,  and  so  the  lait 
of  the  Beaux  passed  away.  People  have  claimed,  indeed 
lyOrsay,  the  honour  of  Bnimmell's  descending  mande^ 
lyOrsay  was  not  stricdy  iT  bean,  lor  he  had  other  and 
tastes  than  mere  dress.  It  has  never  been  advanced  that 
mell's  heart  was  bad,  in  spite  of  his  many  faults.  Vanity 
alL  Vanitas  vanitatcm.  O  young  men  of  this  agc^  be 
by  a  Beau,  and  flee  his  doubtful  reputation  I  Peace 
the  coat-thinker.  Peace  to  all — to  the  wont  Let  us 
within  and  not  judge.  It  is  enough  that  we  are  not  tried  a 
same  balance. 
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Mathewi. — Hook'i  TalenU  ■■  an  Improrbalan.— Tba  GUt  b 
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HF  it  be  difficult  to  say  what  wit  is,  it  is  wdln^  as  hard 
to  pronounce  what  is  not  wit  In  a  sad  wt^d,  mlith 
hath  its  full  honour,  let  it  come  in  ngs  or  in  pniple 
raimenL  The  age  that  patronises  a  'Punch'  eveiy  Sataiday> 
and  a  pantomime  every  Christmas,  has  no  nglit  to  complain,  if 
it  finds  itself  barren  of  wits,  while  a  rival  age  has  broogbtfoidi 
her  dozens.  Mirth  is,  no  doubt,  very  good.  We  would  see 
more,  not  less,  of  it  in  this  unmirthful  land.  We  woold  bia 
imagine  the  shrunken-cheeked  factory-girl  singing  to  hendf  a 
happy  burthen,  as  she  shifts  the  loom, — the  burthen  of  ber  lif<^ 
and  fain  believe  that  the  voice  was  innocent  as  the  dcy4arit's. 
But  if  it  be  not  so — and  we  know  it  is  not  so — shall  we  qttaiiel 
with  any  one  who  tries  to  give  the  poor  Gare-wom,  mooey^in^ 
ing  public  a  little  lau^ter  for  a  few  pence  ?  No^  tnily,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  roan  iriio  raises  a  titter  i%  of  necesti^, 
a  wit  The  next  age,  perchance,  will  write  a  book  of  'Witt 
and  Beaux,'  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  Jeirold,  Mr.  Maik  Lemoi^ 
and  so  on,  will  represent  the  nit  of  this  pasnng  day ;  and  that 
future  age  will  not  ask  so  nicely  what  wit  i^  and  not  look  for 
that  last  sdved  of  riddle^  its  definition. 
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Hook  has  been,  by  common  consent^  placed  at  die  head  of 
modem  wits.  When  kings  were  king%  they  bullied,  beat^  and 
and  brow-beat  their  jesters.  Nowand  dien  thej  treated  than  to 
a  few  yeaisin  the  Tower  for  a  little  extra  impudence.  Now  that 
the  people  are  sovereign,  the  jester  fares  better — nay,  too  welL 
His  books  or  his  bon-mots  are  read  with  zest  and  grins  ;  he  is 
invited  to  his  Grace's  and  implored  to  my  Lord's;  he  is 
for,  watched,  pampered  like  a  small  Grand  Lama,  and,  in 
sentence,  the  greater  the  fool,  the  more  fools  he  makes. 

If  Theodore  Hook  had  lived  in  the  stirring  days  of 
Henry  VIII.,  he  would  have  sent  Messrs.  Patch  and  Ca  ahaipfy 
to  the  right-about,  and  been  presented  with  the  caps  and  bells 
after  his  first  comic  song.    No  doubt  he  was  a  jester,  a  Ibol  ia 
many  senses,  though  he  did  not,  like  Solomon's  fool,  'sajr  in  his 
hmrt*  very  much.    He  jested  away  even  the  pmcticals  of  lifSe^ 
jested  himself  into  disgrace,  into  prison,  into  contempt  into  the 
basest  employment — that  of  a  libeller  tacked  on  to  a  psitf. 
He  was  a  mimic,  too,  to  whom  none  could  send  a  duJlo^fe  ; 
an  improvisatore,  who  beat  Italians,  Tyioleansy  and 
hollow,  sir,  hollow.     And  lasdy— oh  1  shame  of  the 
tongued — he  was,  too,  a  punster.    Yes,  one  who  ironed  in 
a  maker  of  pun  upon  pun,  a  man  whose  whole  wit  ran  into 
pun  as  readily  as  water  rushes  into  a  hollow,  who  could  not 
out  of  a  pun,  let  him  loathe  it  or  not,  and  who  made 
the  best  and  some  of  the  worst  on  record,  but  sdll — puns^ 
If  he  was  a  wit  withal,  it  was  maigrk  sm\  for  fim,  not  lor 
was  his  *  aspiration.'    Yet  the  world  calls  him  a  wi^  and 
has  a  claim  to  his  niche.    There  were,  it  is  tiue^  many  a 
in  his  own  set  who  had  more  real  wit    There  were  Jj 
Smith,  Thomas  Ingoldsby,  Tom  Hill,  and  others.    Oat  of 
set,  but  of  his  time,  there  was  Sydney  Smith,  ten  times 
wit :  but  Theodore  could  amuse,  Theodore  could 
Theodore  could  be  at  home  anywhere;  he  had  all  the 
dence,  all  the  readiness,  all  the  indifference  of  a  jester, 
jester  he  was. 

Let  any  one  look  at  his  portrait,  and  he  will  doubt  if 
be  the  king's  jester,  painted   by  Holbein,  or  Ml 
Hook,  painted  by  Eddis.   The  short,  thick  nose^  the  kpg 
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lip,  the  scmnal,  whimsical  mouth,  the  twinkliDg  qre%  all  be- 
long to  the  r^ular  maker  of  fim.  Hook  was  a  certificated 
jester,  with  a  lenient  society  to  hear  and  apphuid  him,  instead 
of  an  initable  tyrant  to  keep  him  is  order :  and  he  filled  his 
post  welL  Whether  he  was  more  than  a  jester  may  well  be 
doubted;  yet  Coleridge,  when  he  heard  him,  said:  *I  have 
before  in  my  time  met  with  men  of  admirable  promptitade  of 
intellectual  power  and  pUy  <£  wi^  iriiich,  as  Sriiitngfl**»  t^; 

but  I  never  could  have  conceived  such  readiness  of  mind  and 
resources  of  genius  to  be  poured  out  on  the  mere  subject  and 
impulse  of  the  moment'  The  poet  was  wrong  m  one  respect 
Genius  can  in  no  sense  1)e  applied  to  Hook,  though  readiness 
was  his  chief  charm. 

The  famous  Theodtne  was  bom  in  the  same  year  as  Byron, 
1788,  the  one  on  the  3>nd  of  January,  the  other  on  the  ssod 
Cf  September ;  so  the  poet  was  only  nine  months  his  seni<s. 
Hook,  like  many  other  wits,  was  a  second  son.  Ladies  of  tixfy 
or  seventy  well  remonber  the  name  of  Hook  as  that  iriiich 
accompanied  their  earliest  miseries.  It  was  in  learning  Hook's 
exercises,  or  primers,  or  whatever  they  were  called,  that  thqr 
first  had  their  fingers  slapped  over  the  piano4>rte.  The  fitdier 
of  Theodore,  no  doubt,  was  the  unwitting  cause  of  much  un- 
happiness  to  many  a  young  lady  in  her  teens.  Hook  fht  was 
an  organist  at  Norwich.  He  came  up  to  town,  and  was  engaged 
at  Marylebone  Gardens  and  at  Vauxhall ;  so-  that  Theodore  had 
no  excuse  for  being  of  decidedly  pleb«an  origin,  and,  Toiy  as 
he  was,  he  was  not  fool  enough  to  aspire  to  patiidanism. 

Theodore's  family  was,  in  real  fact,  Theodore  hunsd£  He 
made  the  name  what  it  is,  and  raised  himself  to  tiie  podtiou 
he  at  one  time  held.  Yet  he  had  t  brother  whose  claims  to 
celebrity  are  not  altogether  ancillary.  James  Hook  was  fifteen 
years  older  than  Theodore.  After  leaving  Westminster  Sdwxd 
he  was  sent  to  immortal  Skimmeiy  (St  Mary's  HaQ^  Oxtbid, 
which  has  fostered  so  many  great  men — and  spoiled  tibem.  He 
was  advanced  in  the  church  from  one  preferment  to  another, 
and  ultimatdy  became  Dean  of  Wonxster.    l%e  *•*";■''***■  of 
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the  reverend  gentleman  is  pretty  weU  known,  bat  it  is 
cessary  here  to  go  into  it  farther.  He  is  only  mentioned  as 
Theodore's  brother  in  this  sketch.*  He  was  a  dabbler  in  litera- 
ture, like  his  brother,  but  scarcely  to  the  same  extent  a  dabbler 
in  wit 

The  younger  son  of  'Hook's  Exercises*  derdoped  eailj 
enough  a  taste  for  ingenious  Ijring — so  much  admired  in  hb 
predecessor — Sheridan,     He  'fancied  himself'  a  genius^  and 
therefore,  from  school-age,  not  amenable  to  the  comnxm  laws 
of  ordinary  men.     Frequenters  of  the  now  fashionable  prixe- 
ring — thanks  to  two  brutes  who  have  brought  that  degraded 
pastime  into  prominent  notice — ^will  hear  a  great  deal  about  a 
man  '  fancying  himselfl'    It  is  common  slang  and  heeds  little 
explanation.     Hook  '  fancied  himself  from  an  eariy  period,  and 
continued  to  'fancy  himself,'  in  spite  of  repeated  di%iacea^  till 
a  very  mature  age.    At  Harrow,  he  was  the  contempoiaiy,  but 
scarcely  the  friend,  of  Lord  Byron.    No  two  chancten  could 
have  been  more  unlike.    Every  one  knows^  more  or  less,  what 
Byron's  was ;  it  need  only  be  said  that  Hook's  was  ftMt  leteiae 
of  it  in  every  respect    Byron  felt  where  Hook  haggled.    B|jrroa 
was  morbid  where  Hook  was  gay.     Byron  abjured  with  disuse 
the  social  vices  to  which  he  was  introduced ;  Hook  fell  in  with 
therxL     Byron  indulged  in  >'ice  in  a  romantic  way ;  Hook  in 
the  coarsest    There  is  some  excuse  for  Byron,  much  as  he  has 
been  blamed.    There  is  little  or  no  excuse  for  Hook,  much  as 
his  faults  have  been  palliated.    The  fact  is  that  goodness  of 
heart  will  soften,  in  men's  minds,  any  or  all  misdemeanouiiL 
Hook,  in  spite  of  many  vulgar  witticisms  and  cxnel  joke%  seems 
to  have  had  a  really  good  heart 

I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  one  of  Hook's  most  inliniate 
friends,  that  he  was  capable  of  any  act  of  kindness^  and  byway 
of  instance  of  his  goodness  of  heart,  I  am  told  by  the 
person  that  he  on  one  occasion  quitted  all  his  town 
ments  to  solace  the  spirit  of  a  fnend  in  the  country  who 
serious  trouble.  I,  of  course,  refrain  from  giving  names :  boi 
the  same  person  informs  me  that  much  of  his  time  was  derded 
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in  a  like  maimer,  to  relieving,  as  for  as  possible,  the  anxiety 
of  his  fiiends,  often,  indeed,  arising  from  his  own  carelessness. 
It  is  due  to  Hook  to  make  this  impartial  statement  before  en- 
tering on  a  sketch  of  his  '  Sayings  and  Doings,'  iriiich  most 
necessarily  leave  the  impression  that  he  was  a  heartless  nan. 

Old  Hook,  the  father,  soon  perceived  the  value  of  his  son's 
talents ;  and,  determined  to  tnm  diem  to  account,  cncottnged 
his  natural  inclination  to  song-writing.  At  the  age  of  stztecn 
Theodore  wrote  a  kind  of  comic  opera,  to  which  his  &diersap> 
plied  tlie  music  This  was  called  'The  Soldier's  Return.'  It 
was  followed  by  others,  and  young  Hook,  not  yet  out  of  his 
teens,  managed  to  keep  a  Drury  Lane  audience  alive,  as  wdl  as 
himself  and  family.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  *l>t 
Liston  and  Matthews  could  make,  almost  any  piece  amaiiii^ 
The  young  author  was  introduced  behind  the  scenes  diroagh 
his  father's  connection  with  the  theatre,  and  often  played  the 
fool  under  the  stage  while  others  were  playing  it  for  him  above 
it,  practical  jokes  being  a  passion  with  him  ii4iich  he  developed 
thus  early.  These  tricks  were  not  always  very  good-natured, 
which  may  be  said  of  many  of  his  jokes  out  of  the  theatre.. 

He  soon  showed  evidence  of  another  talent,  that  of  acting 
■  as  well  as  writing  pieces.  Assurance  was  one  of  the  main  fea- 
tures of  his  chancter,  and  to  it  he  owed  his  success  in  society j 
but  it  is  a  remarkable  fac^  that  on  his  first  appearance  before 
an  audience  he  entirely  lost  all  his  nerve,  turned  pale,  and 
could  scarcely  utter  a  syllable.  He  rajndly  recovered,  however, 
and  from  this  time  became  a  favourite  performer  in  private 
theatricals,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Mathews  and  Urs. 
Mathews,  and  some  amateurs  who  were  almost  equal  to  aiqr 
professional  actors.  His  attempts  wer^  of  course,  diidiy  in 
Ixoad  farce  and  roaring  boitesque,  in  which  his  comic  bee.  with 
its  look  of  mock  gravity,  and  the  twinkle  of  die  eyes,  itsdf  ex- 
cited roars  of  laughter.  Whether  he  would  have  sacceeded  •• 
well  in  sober  comedy  or  upon  public  boards  may  weD  be 
doubted.  Probably  he  would  not  have  given  to  the  pcofesiioa 
that  careful  attention  and  entire  devotion  that  are  necessary  to 
bring  forward  properly  the  hi^iest  natural  talents.  It  b  said 
that  for  a  long  time  be  was  anzioas  to  take  to  the  stsge  as  « 
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profession,  but,  perhaps — «s  the  event  seems  to  si 
nateljr  for  him,  he  was  dissuaded  from  what  his  ftjeods  moit 
have  dion^t  a  very  rash  step,  and  in  afio  years  he  took  ■  vi» 
lent  dislike  to  the  prtrfession.  Certainly  the  stage  could  noC 
have  offered  more  temptations  than  did  the  society  in  which  he 
aiteiwards  mixed ;  and  perhaps  under  any  circumitaocea  Hoo^ 
whose  moral  education  had  been  neglected,  and  wfaow  prino- 
ples  were  never  veiy  good,  would  have  lived  a  life  more  or  \em 
vicious,  though  he  might  not  have  died  as  he  did. 

Hook,  however,  was  not  long  in  coming  very  prominend^ 
before  the  public  in  another  capacity.  Of  all  stories  told 
about  him,  none  are  more  common  or  more  popular  than  thoae 
which  relate  to  his  practical  jokes  and  hoaxes.  Tliank  besvo^ 
the  world  no  longer  sees  amusement  in  the  misery  of  otho^ 
and  the  fashion  of  such  clever  performance  is  gone  oaL  It  i> 
fair,  however,  to  premise,  that  while  the  clevereM  of  Hook^ 
hoaxes  were  ,of  a  victimizing  character,  a  large  Dumber  wen 
just  the  reverse,  and  his  admirers  affinn,  not  without  some  reuo^ 
that  when  he  had  got  a  dinner  out  of  a  person  whom  be  flid 
not  know,  by  an  ingenious  lie,  admirably  suppofted,  he  fiiBf 
paid  for  it  in  the  amusement  he  afforded  his  host  and  the  IB^ 
ing  metal  of  his  wiL  As  we  have  all  been  boyi— except  tboae  ■ 
that  were  girls — and  not  all  of  us  very  good  boys,  we  cut  ^ 
preciate  that  passion  for  robbery  which  began  with  ( 
and  passed  on  to  knocken.  It  is  difficult  to  sober  n ' 
to  imagine  what  entertainment  there  can  be  in  that  b 
eighth  commandment,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  iiu 
As  Sheridan  swindled  in  fun,  so  Hook,  as  a  young  hud,  n 
in  fun,  as  hundreds  of  medical  students  and  others  have  dooe 
l>erore  and  since.  Hook,  however,  was  a  proficient  in  the  u^ 
and  would  have  made  a  successful  '  cracksman '  had  he  been 
bom  in  the  Seven  Dials.  He  collected  a  complete  muieB»  «f 
knockers,  bell-pulls,  wooden  Highlanden,  barber^  polci*  Bad 
shop  signs  of  all  sorts.  On  one  occasion  he  devoted  a  ^lale 
fortnight  to  the  abstraction  of  a  golden  eagle  over  a  chop 
window,  by  means  of  a  lasso.  A  fellow  dilettante  id  the  nt 
had  confidentially  informed  him  of  its  whereaboat^  adda| 
that  he  bimselfdespaired  <rf'ever  obuining  it    At  len|lb  Roek 
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invited  Iiis  fiiepd  to  dinner,  and  on  the  Tcmoval  <£  the  cover  of 
what  was  snpposed  to  be  the  joint,  the  work  of  ut  iqipesred 
served  up  and  appropriately  garnished.  Theodore  vu  radiant 
with  triumph;  but  the  &iend,  probably  tliinldng  that  there 
ought  to  be  honour  among  thieves,  was  highly  indignant  at  being 
thus  suipassed. 

Another  achievement  of  this  kind  was  Ibe  nAbeiy  of  a  life- 
^ed  Hi^lander,  who  graced  the  door  of  some  unsuipectbg 
tobacconist  There  was  little  difficulty  in  the  mere  diqilace- 
ment  of  the  figure ;  the  troublesome  part  of  the  bnaineas  was 
to  get  the  bare-l^ged  Celt  home  to  the  museum,  iriiere  pro- 
bably many  a  Lilliputian  of  his  race  was  already  awaiting  him. 
A  cloak,  a  hat,  and  Hook's  ready  wit  effected  the  transfer.  The 
first  was  thrown  over  him,  the  second  set  upon  bis  boimeted 
head,  and  a  passing  hackney  coach  hailed  by  his  captor,  who 
before  the  unsuspecting  driver  could  descend,  had  opened  the 
door,  pushed  in  the  prize,  and  whispered  to  Jehu, '  My  fiiend 
— very  respectable  man— but  rather  tipsy.'  How  he  managed 
to  get  him  out  again  at  the  end  of  the  journey  we  are  not  ttrid. 
Hook  was  soon  a  successful  and  valuable  writer  of  li^t  pieces 
for  the  stage.  But  farces  do  not  live,  and  few  of  Hook's  are 
now  favourites  with  a  public  which  is  ahnys  athint  Ua  some- 
thing new.  The  incidents  of  most  of  the  pieces  —  many  of 
them  borrowed  from  the  French — excited  laughter  by  their 
very  improbability;  but  the  wit  which  enlivened  them  was 
not  of  a  high  order,  and  Hook,  though  so  mudi  more  recent 
than  Sheridan,  has  disappeared  before  him. 

But  his  hoaxes  were  far  more  famous  than  his  collection  of 
curiosities,  and  quite  as  much  to  the  puipose;  and  the  in^mi- 
dence  he  displayed  in  them  was  only  equalled  by  the  quaiilt- 
ness  of  the  humour  which  su^ested  them.  Who  else  would 
have  ever  diought,  for  instance,  of  covering  a  white  bone  with 
black  wafers,  and  driving  it  in  a  gig  along  a  Wddi  hi^Hoad, 
merely  for  the  satisfaction  of  being  stared  at  ?  It  was  almost 
worthy  of  Baraum.  Or  who,  with  less  assurance^  could  have 
played  so  admirably  on  Ae  credulity  of  a  lady  and  daughters 
fresh  from  the  country  as  he  did,  at  the  trial  of  Lord  HdviUe? 
The  lady,  irfio  stood  next  to  hino,  was,  natanUy,  aoxiaas  to 
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onderstand  the  proceedings^  and  betrayed  her  ignonaoe  aft 
once  by  a  remark  which  she  made  to  her  daii^ter  abovt  die 
procession  of  the  Lords  into  the  House.    When  the  hiahopg 
entered  in  full  episcopal  costume,  she  applied  to  Hook  to  knov 
who  were  *  those  gentlemen  ?*    '  Gentlemen/  quoth  Hook,  wick 
charming  simplicity;  Madies,  I  think  you  mean;  at  any  nt^ 
those  are  the  dowager  peeresses  in  thdr  own  ng|it'    Qiicitkm 
followed  question  as  the  procession  came  on,  and  Tbeodove 
indulged  his  fancy  more  and  more.    At  length  the  Speaker,  in 
full  robes,  became  the  subject  of  inquiry.     *  And  pray,  nr,  who 
is  that  fine  lookmg  person?' — 'That,  ma*am,  is  Cardinal  Wolacj/ 
was  the  calm  and  audacious  reply.    This  was  too  much  even 
for  Sussex ;  and  the  lady  drew  herself  up  in  majestic  ind^nar 
tion.    'We  know  better  than  that,  sir,'  she  replied:  'Caidinal 
Wolsey  has  been  dead  many  a  good  year.'    Theodore  was  va- 
moved.  '  No  such  thing,  my  dear  madam,'  he  answered,  witlioat 
the  slightest  sign  of  perturbation :  '  I  know  it  has  been  gencnlly 
reported  so  in  the  country,  but  without  the  slightest  fbnndatioo  ; 
t!ie  newspapers,  you  know,  will  say  anything.' 

But  the  hoax  of  hoaxes,  the  one  which  filled  the  papen  of 
the  time  for  several  days,  and  which,  eventuallyp  made  itsandMir 
the  very  prince  of  hoaxsters,  if  such  a  term  can  be  *HwfcittBt|^ 
was  that  of  Bemers  Street  Never,  perhaps,  was  so 
trouble  expended,  or  so  much  attention  devoted,  to  so 
an  object  In  Bemers  Street  there  lived  an  elderly  lady, 
for  no  reason  that  can  be  ascertained,  had  excited  thci 
of  the  young  Theodore  Hook,  who  was  then  just  of  age. 
weeks  were  spent  in  preparation,  and  three  persons 
the  affair.  Letters  were  sent  off  in  every  dircctioQ,  and  Thei^ 
dore  Hook*s  autograph,  if  it  could  have  any  valuer  must  hnvc 
been  somewhat  low  in  the  market  at  that  period,  from  dM 
number  of  applications  which  he  wrote.  On  the  day  in  quesdon 
he  and  his  accomplices  seated  themselves  at  a  window  m 
Bemers  Street,  opposite  to  that  unfortunate  Mrs.  Tottenliaa^  of 
No  54,  and  there  enjoyed  the  fun.  Advertisement^  ■— ***"ht)C- 
ments,  letteis,  circulars,  and  what  not,  had  been  most  frcclj 
issued,  and  were  as  freely  responded  ta  A  sooce  of  sveqi^ 
•11  'invited  to  attend  professionally,'  opened  the  biD  at   a 
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very  early,  hour,  and  claimed  admittance,  in  virtue  of  die 
notice  diey  had  received.  The  maid-servant  had  onlj 
just  time  to  assure  them  that  all  the  chimneys  were  dean, 
and  their  services  were  not  required,  irtien  some  doun 
of  coal-carts  drew  up  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ill-&ted 
house.  New  protestations,  new  indignation.  The  grimy  and 
irate  coalheavers  were  still  being  discoursed  with,  iritea 
a  bevy  of  neat  and  polite  individuals  arrived  from  different 
quarters,  bearing  each  under  his  aim  a  splendid  tenf;uinea 
wedding-calce.  The  maid  grew  distracted;  her  mistress  was 
single,  and  had  no  intention  of  doubling  herself;  there  must 
be  some  mistake ;  the  confectioneis  were  dismissed,  in  a  veiy 
different  humour  to  that  with  which  they  had  come.  But  ibtj 
were  scarcely  gone  when  crowds  began  to,  storm  the  bous^  «U 
*  on  business.'  Rival  doctors  met  in  astonishment  and  disgust 
prepared  for  an  auoucAemaii;  undertakers  stared  one  another 
mutely  in  the  face,  as  they  deposited  at  the  door  coffins  made 
to  order — elm  or  oak — so  many  feet  and  so  many  inches;  the 
clergymen  of  all  the  neighbouring  parishes,  h^h  church  or  low 
church,  were  ready  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
unfortunate  moribund,  but  retired  in  disgust  when  they  found 
that  some  forty  fishmongers  had  been  engaged  to  purvey  'cod's 
head  and  lobsteis '  for  a  person  professing  to  be  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave. 

The  street  now  became  the  scene  of  fcarfiil  distraction. 
Furious  tradesmen  of  every  kind  were  ringing  the  bouse-betl, 
and  rapping  the  knocker  for  axlmittaoce — such,  at  least,  as 
could  press  through  the  crowd  as  far  as  the  house.  Bootmakers 
arrived  with  Hessians  and  Wellingtons — 'as  per  order' — or  the 
most  delicate  of  dancing-shoes  for  the  sober  old  lady ;  haber- 
dashers had  brought  the  last  new  thing  in  evening  dress, '  quite 
the  fashion,'  and  '  very  chaste  ,**  hat-makeis  from  Lincoln  and 
Bennett  down  to  the  Hebrew  vendor  in  Harylebone  Lan^ 
arrived  with  their  crown-pieces;  butchers'  boys,  on  stoot  little 
nags,  could  not  get  near  enough  to  deliver  theirs  of  mutton  which 
had  been  ordered ;  the  lumbering  coal-caits  'still  tfcqiped  the 
way.'  A  crowd — the  eauett  curiosity  in  the  woHd  to  collect- 
soon  gathered  round  Ae  motley  mob  of  batchers,  bakery 
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caodlestick-auken,  and  naken  tad  Kllets  of  crujlUaK  ^» 
that  mortal  can  want ;  the  mob  thronged  the  pavement  the  anb 
filled  the  road,  and  soon  the  carnages  oT  the  noble  of  the  bod 
duhed  up  in  an  the  panoply  i£  state,  and  a  demud  wu  made 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  fiv  the  Goremor 
of  the  Bank,  the  rhainnan  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  ka^ 
but,  oh  I  not  leasts  the  gcandee  whose  (uccenor  die  ~Tr"—ir 
of  the  plot  afterwaids  so  admirably  ntiriaed — Ae  grant  Lvd 
Mayw  himself.     The  consternation,  di^ust,  and  tenor  of  ihe 
elderly  female,  the  delight  and  chuckling  of  Theodore  nad  bat 
accomplices,  seated  at  a  window  on  the  opposite  nde  of  the  na^ 
'  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described  i  but  what  woe 
the  feelings  of  tradesmen,  professional  men,  gentlcBMi^  iwtilc 
men,  and  grand  officials,  who  had  been  summoned  from  '***«*Tt 
spots  by  aitiii]  lures  to  No.  54,  and  there  battled  with  R  ewd 
in  vain  <mly  to  find  that  there  woe  hoaxed  \  people  iAq  kad 
thus  lost  both  time  and  money,  can  be  ndtiber  docribed  aor 
imagined.     It  was  not  Ihe  idea  of  the  hoax — tittle  aKM|^  in 
itself— which  was  entitled  to  the  admiiatioo  acoorded  to  ib- 
genuity,  but  its  extent  and  success,  and  the  clercr  men*  ttkoft 
by  the  conspintois  to  insure  the  attendance  of  eroj  ooe  «hft 
ought  not  to  have  been  there.     It  was  only  late  it  ni|^  ttM 
the  police  succeeded  in  clearing  the  street,  and  the  Aipca 
retired,  murmuring  and  vowing  vengeance.    Hoo^  hovnct^ 
gloried  in  the  exploit,  which  he  thought  'pofcct* 

But  the  hoaxing  dearest  to  Theodore — lor  there  wu  feac> 
thing  to  be  gained  by  it — was  that  by  which  be  ineini,)  d  to 
obtain  a  dinner  when  either  too  hard-up  to  pay  far  OM^  or  ■ 
the  humour  for  a  litde  amusement  No  me  who  hai  BOt  Eaed 
as  a  bachelor  in  London  and  been  reduced — in  leqwcl  of 
coin — to  the  sum  of  twopence-halfpenny,  can  tdl  bov  cnri- 
lent  a  strop  is  hunger  to  sharpen  wit  upon.    We  all  know  dnt 

■  Mortal)  wtih  itoaach*  can't  lii«  wltbotf  ^^NT  f 
and  in  Hook's  day  the  substitute  of  'heavy  tea^  VM  aol  ^ 
vented.     Necessity  is  very  soon  brought  to  betj^  whea  m  MM 
puts  his  fingers  into  hb  pockets,  finds  t 
rememben  that  the  only  friend  who  would  o 
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five  stuUings  is  gone  out  of  town ;  and  the  infant,  Invention, 
piesently  smiles  into  the  nuise's  hxc  But  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  in  those  days  for  gentlemen  to  invite  thenuelves  when 
they  listed,  and  stay  u  long  as  th^  liked.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary for  them  to  make  themselves  ically  agreeably  and  deceive 
their  host  in  some  my  or  other.  Hook's  friend,  little  Tom 
Hin,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  knew  everybody's  affiurs  &r 
better  than  they  did  themselves  was  famous  fbr  jtratntnmg 
kitchens  about  the  hour  at  dinner,  and  quietly  t<rl<K'ting  his 
host  according  to  the  odour  of  the  viands.  It  is  of  him  Aat 
the  old  'Joe  Miller' is  told  of  die  'haunch  of  venison.'  Invited 
to  dinner  at  one  hous^  he  ht^peia  to  glance  down  into  the 
kitchen  of  the  next,  and  seeing  a  tempting  haunch  of  venison 
on  the  spit,  throws  over  the  inviter,  and  ingratiates  himsdf 
with  his  neighbour,  who  end*  by  asking  him  to  stay  to  dinner. 
The  fare,  however,  connsted  is.  nothing  more  luzuiious  dun 
an  Irish  stew,  and  the  disappointed  guest  was  infonned  that  he 
had  been  '  too  cunning  by  half,'  inasmuch  as  the  venison  be- 
longed to  his  original  inviter,  and  had  been  cooked  in  the  house 
he  was  in  by  kind  permission,  because  the  chimney  of  die  owna's 
kitchen  smoked. 

The  same  principle  often  actuated  Theodore;  and,  indeed, 
there  are  few  stories  which  can  be  told  of  this  chancteiistic  of 
the  great  froticker,  which  have  not  been  told  a  century  of  times. 
For  instance  :  two  young  men  arc  strolling,  towards  5  p.k, 
in  the  then  fashionable  neighbouihood  of  Soho ;  the  one  it 
Teny,  the  actor — the  other.  Hook,  the  actor,  for  surely  he  de- 
serves the  title.  They  pass  a  hous^  and  sniff  the  viands  cook- 
ing underground.  Hook  quietly  announces  his  intention  of 
dining  there.  He  enters,  is  admitted  and  announced  by  the 
servant,  mingles  with  the  company,  and  is  quite  at  hmnebefiife 
he  is  perceived  by  the  host  At  last  the  tUtmumaa  came;  die 
dinner-giver  approached  the  stranger,  and  with  great  politenen 
asked  his  name.  '  Smith'  was^  of  course,  the  reply,  and  revert- 
ing  to  mistakes  made  by  servants  in  announcing  &c,  'Smith' 
hurried  off  into  an  amusing  stoiy,  to  put  his  host  in  good  hu- 
mour. The  conveiaaticm  that  followed  is  takeo  from  'In- 
goldsby*: — 
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'But,  really,  my  dear  sir/  the  host  put  in,  'I  think  die 
take  on  the  present  occasion  does  not  originate  in  the 
you  allude  to ;  I  certainly  did  not  anticipate  the  honour  of  ICii 
Smith's  company  tOKlay.' 

*  No,  I  dare  say  not    You  said  four  in  your  nole^  I 
and  it  is  now,  I  see,  a  quarter  past  five ;  but  the  fiict  i%  I 
been  detained  in  the  City,  as  I  was  going  to  explain — ^ 

Pray,'  said  the  host,  '  whom  do  you  suppose  yon  are 
dressing?* 

'  Whom  ?  why  Mr.  Thompson,  of  course,  old  firiend  of 
father.  I  have  not  the  pleasure,  indeed,  of  being  peisoiinlljr 
known  to  you,  but  having  received  your  kind  invitatioQ  jestar- 
day,'  &c  &c 

'  No,  sir,  my  name  is  not  Thompson,  but  Jones,*  in  h^^hlj 
indignant  accents. 

*  Jones  r  was  the  well-acted  answer :  '  why,  surely,  I 
have — ^yes  I  must — good  heaven  I  I  see  it  alL*    My  imr 
what  an  unfortunate  blunder ;  wrong  house— iriiat 
think  of  such  an  intrusion  ?    I  am  really  at  a  loM  lor  wonb 
which  to  apologize;  you  will  permit  me  to  retire  at 
to-monx>w — ^ 

*  Pray,  don't  think  of  retiring,'  rejoined  the  host,  taken 
the  appearance  and  manner  of  the  young  man.    *  Your 
table  must  have  been  cleared  long  ago,  if,  as  you  say,  four 
the  hour  named,  and  I  am  too  happy  to  be  able  to  oflcr  yom  a 
seat  at  mine.' 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  invitation  had  not  lo  be 
very  often  repeated,  and  Hook  kept  the  risible  muscles  of  die 
company  upon  the  constant  stretch,  and  paid  for  the 
ment  in  the  only  coin  with  which  he  was  well  supplied. 

There  was  more  wit,  however,  in  his  visit  to  a  retired 
maker,  who  had  got  from  government  a  premium  of  jf  lo^ooo 
for  the  best  chronometer.  Hook  was  very  partial  to 
in  search  of  adventure ;  a  gig,  a  lively  companion,  and  w 
for  the  first  turnpike  being  generally  all  that  was  reqnittte  ;  m^ 
genuity  supplied  the  rest.  It  m-as  on  one  of  these  eiGBrMa^ 
that  Hook  and  his  friend  found  themselves  in  the  neighboiiikood 
of  Uxbridge,  with  a  horse  and  a  gig,  and  not  a  sJipence  to  te 
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fbund  in  any  pocket  Now  a.  hone  and  g^  are  propaty,  but 
<£  what  use  is  a  valuable  of  which  you  cannot  dispose  or  de-  ' 
posit  at  a  pawnbroker's,  while  you  are  prevented  proceeding  on 
your  way  by  that  neat  white  gate  with  the  neat  white  box  <^  a 
house  at  its  side  ?  The  only  ahenutive  left  to  the  young  men 
was  to  drive  home  again,  dinneriess,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
with  a  jaded  hoise,  01  to  find  gratuitous  accommodation  iat 
man  and  beast  In  such  a  case  ^eridan  would  simply  have 
driven  to  the  first  inn,  and  by  posuasion  or  stratagem  contrived 
to  elude  payment,  after  having  diunk  the  best  wine  and  eaten 
the  best  dinner  the  house  could  afford.  Hook  was  really  more 
refined,  as  well  as  bolder  in  his  pillaging. 

The  villa  of  the  retired  tradesman  was  percmed,  and  the  gig 
soon  drew  up  befwe  the  door.  The  stiangeis  were  ushered  to 
to  the  watchmaker,  and  Hook,  with  great  politeness  and  a 
serious  respectful  look,  addressed  him.  He  said  that  he  felt  he 
was  taking  a  great  liberty — so  he  was — but  that  he  could  not 
pass  the  door  of  a  man  who  had  done  the  country  so  much  ser- 
vice by  the  invention  of  what  must  prove  the  most  useful  and 
valuable  instrument,  without  expressing  to  him  the  gratitude 
which  he,  as  a  British  subject  devoted  to  his  countiy'a  good, 
could  not  but  feel  towards  the  invmtor,  &c.  tec  The  flattei7 
was  so  delicately  and  so  seriously  insinuated,  that  the  wortlqr 
citizen  could  only  receive  it  as  an  honest  ezpressi<m  of  sincere 
admiration.  The  Rubicon  was  passed  ;  a  litde  lively  conversa- 
tion, artfully  made  attractive  by  Hook,  followed,  and  the  watch- 
maker was  more  and  more  gratified.  He  felt,  too,  what  an  ho- 
nour it  would  be  to  entertain  two  real  gentlemen,  axA  remarking 
that  they  were  iai  from  town,  brought  out  at  last  die  longed- 
for  invitation,  which  wa^  of  course,  declined  as  out  of  the 
question.  Thereupon  the  old  gendeman  became  pressing:  the 
young  stiangeis  were  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  accept  i^  and 
very  full  justice  they  did  to  the  larder  and  cellar  of  thenccess- 
fui  chronometer-maker. 

There  is  nothing  very  original  in  the  act  of  boajdi^[,  and 
Hook's  way  of  getting  a  hadcney-coach  without  paying  for  it 
was,  periiaps,  suggested  by  Sheridan's^  but  was  moR  UngbaUe. 
Finding  himself  m  the  vdiide,  and  knowing  that  there  wm 
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nothing  either  in  his  pone  or  at  home  to  pay  ^  Ak^  lie 
about  for  expedients,  and  at  last  remembered  the  addren  of 
eminent  surgeon  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  oidered  the 
man  to  drive  to  his  house  and  knock  violently  at  die 
which  was  no  sooner  opened  than  Hodc  rushed  iiig  teniblf 
agitated,  demanded  to  see  the  doctxHr,  to  idiom  m  a  tem  inoo- 
herent  and  agitated  sentences,  he  gave  to  undentand  dnt  bit 
wife  needed  his  services,  immediately,  being  on  the  point  of 
becoming  a  mother. 

'I  will  start  directly,'  replied  the  snigeon;  'I  will 
carriage  at  once.' 

'Buty  my  dear  sir,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  qiait:     I 
a  coach  at  the  door,  jump  into  that' 

The  suxgeon  obeyed.  The  name  and  address  gjvea 
those  of  a  middle^ed  spinster  of  the  most  rigid  viitne.  We 
can  imagine  her  indignation,  and  how  sharply  she  mqg  dM 
bell,  when  the  surgeon  had  delicately  explained  the  object  of 
his  visit,  and  how  eageiiy  he  took  rduge  in  the  ooadL 
had,  of  couTM,  walked  quiedy  away  in  the  w*^nfww»^  aa^ 
Galenite  had  to  pay  the  demand  of  Jehu. 

The  hoaxing   stories   of  Theodore  Hook  are 
Hoaxing  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  a  childish 
Charles  Mathews,  whose  face  possessed   the  flexibility  of 
acrobat's  body,  and  who  could  assume  any  *.haiactcroc 
on  the  shortest   notice,  was  his  great  confedoate  m, 
plots.    The  banks  of  the  Thames  were  their  great  icaort.     At 
one  point  there  was  Mathews  talking  gibberish  in  a 
intended  to  represent  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and 
deceiving  the  Woolwich  authorities  by  his  clever  i 
At  another,  there  was  Hook  landing  uninvited  with  his 
upon  the  well-known,  sleek-looking  lawn  of  a  testy  little 
man,drawingout  a  note-book  and  talking  so  authoritativclyabQOI 
the  survey  for  a  canal,  to  be  undertaken  by  Govcmineo^ 
the  owner  of  the  lawn  becomes  frightened,  and  in  hia 
attempts  to  conciliate  the  mighty  self-made  oflSdal  by  Ae 
of  dinner—^  course  accepted. 

Then  the  Anodes  ambo  show  off  their  jesting  tiicksat  Ckofdoft 
bir,  a  most  suiuble  place  for  them.    On  one 
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personates  a  madman,  acaiang  Mathews,  'his  brother,*  of  keep- 
ing bim  out  of  his  rights  and  in  his  custody.  The  iriiole  &ir 
collects  around  them,  and  b^os  to  qrmpathise  irith  Hook,  iriio 
begs  them  to  aid  in  his  escape  from  Ids  '  brother.'  A  sham 
escape  ai>d  sham  capture  take  place,  and  die  pai^  adjoom  to 
the  inn,  where  Mathews,  who  had  been  taken  by  tniprise  by 
the  new  part  suddenly  played  by  his  amfedeiate,  sdxed  npoo 
a  heaiK,  which  drew  up  before  the  inn,  <m  its  return  from  a 
fimeral,  persuaded  the  company  to  bind  die  'madman,'  who 
was  now  becoming  furious,  and  who  would  have  deposited  him 
in  the  gloomy  vehicle,  if  he  had  not  soccecded  in  snapiMng  his 
fettcis,  and  so  escaped.  In  short,  they  were  two  boy^  with  dw 
sole  difference,  that  they  had  sufficient  talent  and  experience  of 
the  woild  to  maintain  admirably  the  parts  they  ■—■■""^ 

But  a  far  more  famous  and  more  admirable  talent  in  Theo- 
dore than  that  of  deception  was  that  of  improvising;  The  ait 
of  improvising  belongs  to  Italy  and  die  TyioL  Hie  wondeifiil 
gift  of  ready  verse  to  express  satire  and  ridicol^  seems,  as  a 
rule,  to  be  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  two  knds. 
Others  ar^  indeed,  scattered  over  the  worid,  who  possess  this 
gift,  but  veiy  sparsely.  Theodore  Hook  stands  ahnost  akme  in 
this  country  as  an  improviser.  Yet  to  judge  of  such  of  his 
verses  as  have  been  preserved,  taken  down  from  memory  or 
what  not,  the  grand  effect  of  them — and  no  doubt  it  was  grand 
— must  have  been  owing  more  to  his  manner  and  his  «CtiD{^ 
than  to  any  intrinsic  value  in  the  verses  themsdves,  wliich  art^ 
for  the  most  part,  slight,  and  devoid  tX  actual  wit,  though 
abounding  in  puns.  Sheridan's  testimony  to  die  wonderfiil 
powers  of  the  man  is,  perhaps,  more  valuable  than  that  of  any 
one  else,  for  he  was  a  good  judge  both  of  verse  and  of  wit 
One  of  Hodc's  eailiest  displays  of  his  talent  was  at  a  dinna* 
givmby  die  Dniry  Lane  actors  to  Sheridan  at  the  KaziaCoAee 
House  in  180&  Her^  as  usual.  Hook  sat  down  to  the  piano^ 
and  touching  off  a  few  chords,  gave  vcne  after  vene  oo  all 
the  events  of  the  entertainmeat,  oneachpcnonpreien^dioag^ 
he  DOW  saw  many  cS  them  for  the  first  timc^  and  m  anjdung 
connected  with  the  matters  of  interest  bdbre  dMOk  S't™^" 
was  ddi^Uei^  and  declared  that  he  could  not  have  bdievcd 
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such  a  (acuity  possible  if  he  had  not  witnessed  its  effects : 
no  description  '  could  have  convinced  him  of  so  peculiar 
instance  of  genius,*  and  so  forth. 

One  of  his  most  extraordinaxy  efforts  in  this  line  is  idated 
by  Mr.  Jerdan.    A  dinner  was  given  by  KCanseU  Reynolds  to 
Lockhart,  Luttrell,  Coleridge,  Hook,  Tom  Hill,  and  otIicnL 
The  grown-up  schoolboys,  pretty  far  gone  in  Falemian,  of  a 
home-made,  and  very  homely  vintage,  amused  thcmsdves  bf 
breaking  the  wine-glasses,  till  Coleridge  was  set  to  demolish 
last  of  them  with  a  fork  thrown  at  it  from  the  side  of  the 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  any  teetotal  spirit  suggested 
inconoclasm,  far  from  it — the  glasses  were  too  small,  and  the 
poets,  the  wits,  the  punsters,  the  jesters,  preferred  to  drink 
port  out  of  tumblers.    After  dinner  Hook  gave  one  of  his 
which  satirized  successively,  and  successfully,  each  penon  pv^ 
sent    He  was  then  challenged  to  improvise  on  any  given  subject^ 
and  by  way  of  one  as  far  distant  from  poetiy  as  oooldbc^oiaii^ 
Mw/M^  was  fixed  upon.    Theodore  accepted  the  duJlenge;  and 
after  a  moment's  consideration  began  his  lay  with  a 
of  the  Mauritius,  which  he  knew  so  well,  the  negroes 
round  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  the  process  of  extracting  the  oil.  and 
so  forth,  all  in  excellent  rhyme  and  rhythm,  if  not  actnal 
Then  came  the  voyage  to  England,  hits  at  the  Italian 
housemen,  and  so  on,  till  the  oil  is  brought  into  the  very 
before  them  in  that  very  room,  to  show  them  with  the  Ughl  it 
feeds  and  make  them  able  to  break  wine-glasses  and  gel  drank 
from  tumblers.    This  we  may  be  sure  Hook  himself  did^  far 
one,  and  the  rest  were  probably  not  much  behind  him. 

In  late  life  this  gift  of  Hook's — improvising  I  mean,  not  fel- 
ting intoxicated — ^was  his  highest  recommendation  in 
and  at  the  same  time  his  bane.    Like  Sheridan,  he  was 
by  his  wonderful  natural  powers.    It  can  well  be  imagined 
to  improvise  in  the  manner  in  which  Hook  did  it;  and  nt  a 
moment's  notice,  required  some  effort  of  the  intellect 
effort  became  greater  as  circumstances  depressed  his  spirils 
and  more  and  yet  with  every  care  upon  his  mind,  he  was 
pected,  wherever  he  went,  to  amuse  the  guests  with  a 
of  his  talent    He  could  not  do  so  without 
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rather  than  give  up  society^,  fell  into  lutbits  of  dnnki&f^  iriiich 
hastened  his  death. 

We  have  thrown  tc^ther  the  foregoing  anetxiotet  of  Hook, 
iirespective  of  time,  in  order  to  show  what  the  man's  ^ftswer^ 
and  what  his  title  to  be  considered  a  wit  We  miut  proceed 
more  steadily  to  a  leriew  of  his  life.  Successfiil  as  Hook  had 
proved  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  he  suddenly  and  without  any 
sufficient  cause  lushed  off  into  another  branch  of  liteiatnre,  that 
of  novel-writing.  His  first  attempt  in  this  kind  of  fiction  was 
'  The  Man  of  Sorrow,'  published  under  the  fiom  de  phtwu  of 
Alfred  AUaidale.  This  was  no^  as  its  name  would  seem  to 
imply,  a  novel  of  pathetic  cas^  but  the  history  of  a  gendeman 
whose  life  from  b^inning  to  end  is  rendered  wretched  by  a 
succession  of  mishaps  of  the  most  ludicrous  but  inqirobable 
kind.  Indeed  Theodore's  novels,  like  his  stage-piece^  are  gone 
out  of  date  in  an  age  so  practical  that  even  in  romance  it 
will  not  allow  of  the  slightest  departure  from  reality.  Their 
very  style  was  ephemeral,  and  their  interest  could  not  outlast  tiie 
generation  to  amuse  which  they  were  penned.  This  first  novel 
was  written  when  Hook  was  onc-and-twcnty.  Soon  after  be 
was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  had  been  entered  at  St  Maiy^ 
Hall,more  affectionately  known  by  the  nickname  of 'Skimmeiy.* 
No  selection  could  have  been  worse.  Skimmery  was,  at  that  day, 
and,  until  quite  recently,  a  den  of  thieves,  where  young  mea 
of  fortune  and  folly  submitted  to  be  pillaged  in  return  for  being 
allowed  perfect  licence,  as  much  to  eat  as  they  could  possibly 
swallow,  and  fitr  more  to  drink  than  was  at  all  good  for  them. 
It  has  required  all  the  enterprise  of  the  present  excellent  Prin- 
cipal to  convert  it  into  a  place  of  sober  study.  It  was  then 
the  most  'gentlemanly'  residence  in  Oxford;  forag 
in  those  days  meant  a  man  who  did  nothing  spent  bis  o 
hb  father's  guineas  with  a  brilliant  indifference  to  consequence^ 
and  who  applied  his  mind  solely  to  the  art  of  frolic  It  was 
the  very  place  when  Hook  would  be  encouraged  instead  oT  re- 
strained in  his  natural  propensities,  and  had  be  remained  there 
he  would  probably  have  ruined  himself  and  lus  btber  Imig  be- 
fore he  had  put  on  the  sleeves. 

At  the  matriculation  itself  he  gave  a  spedmcn  of  hit  'fim.* 
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When  asked,  accordmg  to  the  usual  fomiy  'if  he  was  williiy  to 
sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,'  he  replied,  '  Certiinly,  wu^Jimty 
if  jTOu  please.'  The  gravity  of  the  item  ViceChancellar  wm 
upset,  but  as  no  Oxford  Don  can  ever  pardon  a  joke^  however 
good.  Master  Theodore  was  very  nearly  being  diwniwrd,  had 
not  his  brother,  by  thb  time  a  Prebendaiy  of  Wind>c«tcr,  and 
^an  honour  to  his  collie,  sir,'  interceded  in  his  finrour. 

The  night  before,  he  had  given  a  stiO  better  wpcamcn  of  Ui 
effiontery.    He  had  picked  up  a  number  of  old 
with  whom  he  had  repaired  to  a  tavern  for  aoQ£  wpper, 
sodabQity,  and  as  usual  in  such  cases,  in  the  lap  of  Alma  llatei; 
the  babes  became  sufficiently  intoxicated,  and  not  a  little 
loarious.    Drinkmg  in  a  tavern  is  forbidden  by  Oxoniaa  i 
tutes,  and  one  of  the  proctors  happening  to  past  in  the 
outside,  was  attracted  into  the  house  by  the  sound  of 
unscholastic  merriment    The  effect  can  be  imaginrd     All  the 
youths  were  in  absolute  terror,  except  Theodore^  and  looked 
in  vain  for  some  way  to  escape.    The  waiy  and  frithfiil  '  bol- 
dogs'  guarded  the  doorway;  the  marshal,  piedeoeaMr  of  the 
modem  omniscient  Brown,  advanced  respectfully  bdiiiid  the 
proctor  into  the  room,  and  passing  a  penetrating  ^bnoe 
one  youth  to  the  other,  all  of  whom    except  Theodoie 
he  knew  by  sight — for  that  is  the  pride  and  pleaaoie  of  a 
shal — mentally  registered  their  names  in  seact 
half-a-crown  a-piece  to  forget  them  again. 

No  mortal  is  more  respectful  in  his  manner  of 
than  an  Oxford  proctor,  for  he  may  make  a  mistake,  and  a 
mistake  may  make  him  very  miserable.    When,  for  "*«*««**t^  a 
highly  respectable  lady  was  the  other  day  lodged,  in  wfkbt  of 
protestations,  m  the  *  Procuratorial  Room%'  and  thcfe  locked 
up  on  suspicion  of  being  somebody  very  diffBren^  the 
zealous  proctor  who  had  ordered  her  incarceration 
damages  for  ^300,  and  had  to  pay  them  too ! 
gentleman  in  question  most  graciously  and  soavdy  inquiied  of 
Mr.  Theodore  Hook— 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  are  you  a  mcinbcr  of 
versity  Y — the  usual  form. 

'No^  sir,  I  am  not    Are  you?* 
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The  suavity  at  once  duuged  to  gnve  digni^.  The  proctor 
lifted  up  die  hem  of  his  gaiment,  which  bong  of  broad  vdve^ 
with  the  selvage  on  i^  was  one  of  the  insignia  of  his  office^  and 
stemly  said, — '  You  see  this,  sir.' 

'  Ah  r  saiA.  Hook,  cool  as  ever,  and  quietly  feeling  the  m»- 
terial,  which  he  examined  mth  apparent  inteies^  '  I  see ;  Man- 
chester velvet :  and  may  I  take  the  liber^,  sir,  of  inquiring  how 
much  you  have  paid  par  yard  Jot  the  article  7 

A  Toar  of  laughter  from  all  present  burst  forth  with  such  v» 
hemence  that  it  shot  the  poor  official,  red  with  suppressed 
anger,  into  the  street  again,  and  die  menymakers  continued 
their  bout  till  the  approach  of  midnight  when  ihef  weK  obliged 
to  return  to  their  respective  collies. 

Had  Theodore  proceeded  in  this  way  for  several  termt^  no 
doubt  the  outraged  authorities  would  have  added  his  name  to 
the  list  of  the  great  men  whom  they  have  ecpclled  &om  time 
to  time  most  unprophctically.  As  it  was,  he  soon  left  die 
groves  of  Academus,  and  sought  those  of  Fashion  m  town. 
His  matriculation  into  this  new  aniversity  was  much  moie 
auspicious ;  he  was  hailed  in  society  as  already  fit  to  take  a 
degree  of  bachelor  of  liis  particular  art^  and  ere  long  his  in^ 
proviring,  his  fiin,  his  miitb — as  yet  natural  and  over-txuling— 
his  wicked  punning,  and  his  tender  wickedness,  induced  the 
same  institution  to  offer  him  the  grade  of  '  Master'  of  those 
arts.  In  after  years  he  rose  to  be  even  '  Doctor,'  and  many, 
periiaps,  were  die  minds  diseased  to  which  his  wdl-knowi> 
mirth  ministered. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  some  of  his  talents  were  dis- 
played in  the  manner  we  have  described,  though  his  great  &me 
as  an  improvisatore  was  established  more  completely  in  later 
days.  Yet  he  had  already  made  himself  a  name  in  that  tpt-\ 
cies  of  wit — not  a  veiy  hi^  one — which  found  lavour  widi  the* 
society  of  that  period.  We  allude  to  imitation,  '  taking  ol^' 
and  punning.  The  last  contemptible  branch  of  wit-making  nov 
happily  confined  to  '  Punch,'  is  as  old  as  varied  of  language^ 
It  is  not  possible  with  simple  vocabulaiie^  and  according  » 
seldom  met  with  in  purely-derived  languages.  Yet  we  have 
Roman  and  Greek  pons ;  and  Fj>gl«li  it  pecaliiriy  adapted  to 
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this  childish  exercise^  because,  being  made  tip  of  sevoml  Im- 
guages,  it  necessarily  contains  many  words  which  are  like  m 
sound  and  unlike  in  meaning.     Punning  is,  in  fiict,  the  vice  of 
English  wit,  the  temptation  of  English  mirth-maken^  aad^  wX 
last,  we  trust,  the  scorn  of  English  good  sense.    But  in 
dore's  day  it  held  a  high  place,  and  men  who  had  no 
about  them  could  twist  and  turn  words  and  combinatioiis  of 
words  with  great  ingenuity  and  much  readinen,  to  die 
of  their  listeners.     Pun-making  was  a  fashion  among  tbe 
versationists  of  that  day,  and  took  the  place  of  better  wit  Hook 
was  a  disgraceful  punster,  and  a  successful  one.    He  atraqg 
puns  together  by  the  score — nothing  more  easy — in  his  impn^ 
vised  songs  and  conversation.    Take  an  instance  from  his  qois 
on  the  march  of  intellect : — 

*  Hackney-coachmen  from  Swift  shall  reply,  if  yoo  fed 

Annoyed  at  being  needlenlr  ihaken ; 
And  butcbeiik  of  coone;  be  flippant  from  Sta^ 

And  pif -driven  well  Tcned  in  Bmt»m, 
Fhxn  Lteiu  shall  the  bladomiths  authority  bmcb 

And  gas-men  dte  Cnir  at  discrctioo  ; 
Undertaken  talk  Gay  as  they  go  to  the/nnr. 

And  watenncn  Xawt  \tf 


I  have  known  a  party  of  naturally  stupid  people 
whole  century  of  puns  one  after  another,  on  any  sabfed 
presented  itself,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  nochii^ 
at  the  same  time,  be  more  nauseous,  or  more 
to  real  wit.    Yet  Theodore's  strength  lay  in  puns,  and 
shorn  of  them,  the  Philistines  might  well  laugh  at  his  «nt  of 
strength.     Surely  his  title  to  nit  does  not  lie  in  that 

However,  he  amused,  and  that  gratis ;  and  an  amonqg 
makes  his  way  anywhere  if  he  have  only  sufficient 
abuse  his  privileges.     Hook  grew  great  in  London 
a  time,  and  might  have  grown  greater  if  a  change  lud 
come. 

He  had  supported  himself,  up  to  1812,  almost  cntflPdyhf 
pen  :  and  the  goose-quill  is  rarely  a  staff,  though  it 
times  be  a  walking-stick.  It  was  clear  that  he 
so  many  of  us  need  and  cannot  get — a  certainty.  Happ|f 
fellow  I  he  might  have  begged  for  an  appointment  km  fan  fa 
vain,  as  many  another  does,  but  it  fell  into  his  )aaf^  no  OBt 
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Imows  how,  and  at  four-and-twenty  Mr.  Theodore  Edward  Hook 
was  made  treasurer  to  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  with  a  salaiy  of 
jf  2,000  pel  annum.  This  was  not  to  be,  and  was  no^  despised. 
In  spite  of  climate,  mosquitoes,  and  so  fottii.  Hook  todc  the 
money  and  sailed. 

We  have  no  intention  of  entering  minutdy  upon  his  conduct 
in  this  ofiBcc^  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  chaiacter  as  a 
wit.  There  are  a  thousand  and  one  reasons  for  believing  him 
guilty  of  the  charges  brou^t  against  him,  and  a  thousand  and 
«ne  for  supposing  him  guiltless.  Here  was  a  yoong  man,  gay, 
jovial,  given  to  sode^  entirely,  and  not  at  all  to  arithmetic,  put 
into  a  very  trying  and  awkward  position — native  clerks  who 
would  cheat  if  they  could,  English  governors  y/bo  would 
£nd  fault  if  they  could,  a  disturbed  trcstsury,  an  attitwaTd 
currency,  liars  for  witnesses,  and  undeniable  evidence  of  de&t 
cation.  In  a  word,  an  examination  was  made  into  the  state  of 
the  treasury  of  the  island,  and  a  large  de&cit  found.  It  re- 
mained to  trace  it  home  to  its  original  author. 

Hook  had  not  acquired  the  best  character  in  the  island. 
Those  who  know  the  official  dignity  of  a  small  British  colony 
-can  well  understand  how  his  pleasantries  must  ha<ra  shocked 
those  worthy  big-wigs  who,  exalted  from  Pump  Court;  Ten^l^ 
or  Paradise  Row,  Old  Brompton,  to  places  of  honour  and  high 
salaries,  rode  their  h^h  horses  with  twice  the  exdusivenets  of 
those  'to  the  manner  bom.'  For  instance,  Hook  was  once,  by 
a  mere  chance,  obliged  to  take  tlie  chair  at  an  official  dinner, 
on  which  occasion  tiie  toasts  proposed  by  the  chairman  were 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  salute  from  guns  without  Hook  went 
through  the  list,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  toast-drinking  so  much 
that  he  was  quite  sorry  to  have  come  to  the  end  of  it,  and  con- 
tinued, as  if  still  from  the  list,  to  propose  successively  the  health 
of  each  officer  present  The  gunners  were  growing  quite  weaiy, 
.but  having  their  orders,  dared  not  complain.  Hook  wu  de- 
lighted, and  went  on  to  the  amazement  and  amusement  of  all 
who  were  not  tired  of  the  noise,  each  youthful  sub,  taken  ty 
surprise,  being  quite  giati&ed  at  the  honour  done  him.  At 
last  there  was  no  one  left  to  toast ;  but  the  wine  had  taken  efiect, 
.and  Hook,  amid  roars  of  laughter  insid^  and  nwn  of  nvage 
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•itfllay  without,  proposed  the  lieilth  of  the  mnter  «Ao  had  M 

aUy  officiated.    This  don^  hebedioagfat  himof  Aecook;  «fc» 

was  s«nt  for  to  return  thanks ;  tnt  the  ataOiaj  officer  fawl  tf 

this  time  got  wind  of  the  aflkir,  and  Iceling  that  mote  liam 

enough  pomler  had  been  wasted  on  the  health  of  g 

who  were  dctennined  to  deitroj  it  by  the  n 

tioQi,  took  oa  himself  the  re^wnsibilityof  onJeringtfaeg 

to  stop. 

On  another  occasioD  he  incutred  the  displeainre  of  4c 
gcnremor,  Genoal  Hall,  by  fighting  a.  dnd — loctnn&aelf  m 
baimless  as  that  <^  Moore  and  JtScty — 

'  WbcB  Uttle'i  Uadlm  piMal  net  hk  CM; 


as  Byron  says.  The  gorcrnor  was  sensible  enoo^  to  wnh  to 
put  down  the  '  Gothic  appeal  to  aims,'  and  was  diadoie  Ae 
more  irate. 

These  dreumstances  must  be  taken  into  oouidentioB  b 
Hook's  bvouT  in  esamining  the  dbatge  of  embeitlenn— .  & 
must  »i«>  be  stated  *^'X  the  iolwmation  of  die  deficit  wm  hM 
in  a  letter  to  the  governor  by  a  nun  named  Allai^  dirf  dak 
in  the  Tteasuiy,  who  had,  for  iiregular  copdnc^  htm  tiatAf 
threatened  with  dismissal.  Allan  fc'i^  admitted  Alt  Iw  Ind 
known  of  the  deficit  for  fifteen  months,  and  yet  he  had  M^ 
till  he  was  himself  in  trouble,  thought  of  making  it  kDOm  to 
the  proper  authorities.  Before  his  eraminition,  wMdi  of  co— e 
followed,  could  be  concluded,  Allan  committH  sttidde.  "Htm, 
does  it  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  seem  of  the  higheM  pwlMiMhi 
that  this  man  was  the  real  delinquent,  and  (hat  kBOwmf  Att 
Hook  had  all  the  responsibility,  and  having  takcD  bir  pne^ 
tions  against  his  own  detection,  he  had  anticipated  a  imaemt/ 
of  the  aflair  by  a  revelation,  incriminating  the  tRMnnr? 
QmIm  mA«/— dead  men  tell  no  tales. 

The  chest,  however,  was  examined,  and  the  defidt  lo^id  Ar 
greater  yet  than  had  been  reported  Hook  cooM  not  cxpli^ 
could  not  understand  it  at  all ;  bnt  if  not  crinbal.  ha  iMd 
necessarily  been  careless.  He  was  arrested,  threwn  into  pdto^ 
and  by  the  fint  vessel  despatched  to  England  to  tafca  fab  tid, 
his  {HOperty  of  every  kind  having  been  sold&rtheGovcnnnL 
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Hoolc,  in  ntter  destitution,  might  be  supposed  to  have  lost  bis 
usual  spirits,  but  he  could  not  resist  a  joke.  At  St  Hdena  he 
met  an  old  friend  going  out  to  the  Cape,  who,  stuprised  at  see- 
ing him  on  his  return  voyage  after  a  residence  of  only  fire  jtm, 
said:  'IhopeTouare'notgoii^homeforyonrhealtL' — 'Why,* 
sud  Theodore,  '  I  am  soiry  to  say  they  think  dieie  is  somediiDg 
wrong  in  the  chat*  'Something  wrong  in  the  chest'  became 
henceforward  the  ordinary  phrase  in  Londtm  society  in  refiaring 
to  Hocdc's  scrape. 

Arrived  in  &i^and,  he  was  set  fre^  the  Government  here 
having  decided  that  he  could  not  be  criminally  tried ;  and  tfatu 
Hook,  guil^  or  no^  had  been  mined  and  disgraced  for  life  for 
ample  carelessness.  Tme,  the  custody  of  a  naticm's  ppopeity 
makes  negligence  almost  criminal ;  but  that  does  not  occnse  the 
punishment  of  a  man  before  he  is  tried. 

He  was  summoned,  however,  to  the  Colonial  Audit  Board, 
where  he  underwent  a  trying  examination ;  after  which  he  was 
declared  to  be  in  the  debt  of  Government :  a  writ  of  extent 
was  issued  against  him ;  nine  mondis  were  passed  in  that  de- 
lightful place  of  residence — a  Sponging^ouse,  which  he  then 
exchanged  for  the  '  Rules  of  the  Bench' — the  <Hily  rules  irfiiclt 
have  no  exception.  From  these  he  was  at  last  liberated,  in 
r83S,  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  repay  the  money  to 
Government  if  at  any  time  he  should  be  in  a  position  to  do  ta 

Mis  liberarion  was  a  tadt  acknowledgment  of  hii  iimoceDce 
of  the  charge  of  robbery ;  his  encumberment  with  a  debt  caused 
by  another's  delinquencies  was,  we  presume,  a  signification  <^ 
his  responsibility  and  some  kind  of  punishment  for  his  careless- 
ness. Certainly  it  was  hard  upon  Hook,  diat,  if  innocent,  he 
should  not  have  gone  forth  without  a  stain  on  his  chantcter  for 
honesty ;  and  it  was  unjust,  that,  if  guilty,  he  should  not  have 
been  punished.  The  judgment  was  one  of  those  coaqnomises 
with  stem  justice  which  are  seldom  satis&ctoty  to  eidier  pai^. 

The  fita  was  that,  guilty  or  not  guilty,  Hocdc  had  been  bMh 
incompetent  and  inconsiderate.  Doubtless  he  congiatalated 
himself  highly  on  receiving,  at  the  age  of  twen^-fiv^  an  q>- 
pointment  worth  j£a,ooo  a  year  in  the  paradise  of  the  wocli ; 
but  how  short-^ited  his  iatis&ctioB,  nnce  Aii  yaf  appMOt- 
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ment  left  him  some  ten  yean  later  a  pauper  to  begin  life 
with  an  indelible  stain  on  his  duuracter.  It  was  absmd  Id 
so  young  a  man  such  a  post ;  but  it  was  absolutely  wraiy  m 
Hook  not  to  do  his  utmost  to  cany  out  his  duties  properiy. 
Nay,  he  had  trifled  with  the  public  money  in  the  same  libcnl 
—perhaps  a  more  liberal — spirit  as  if  it  had  been  his 
made  advances  and  loans  here  and  there  injudidooslyp 
little  heed  of  the  consequences.  Probably,  at  this  day,  the 
common  opinion  acquits  Hook  of  a  designed  and 
Ihuid ;  but  common  opinion  never  did  acquit  him  of 
duct,  and  even  by  his  friends  this  afiair  was  looked  upon 
a  suspicion  that  preferred  silence  to  examination. 

But  why  take  such  pains  to  exonerate  Hook  fromachaigc of 
robbery,  when  he  was  avowedly  guilty  of  as  bad  a  sin,  of 
the  law  took  no  cognizance,  and  which  society  forgave  fivi 
easily  than  it  could  have  done  for  robbing  die  State  ? 
after  his  return  from  the  Mauritius,  he  took  lodgings  in  tlie 
cheap,  but  unfashionable  neighbourhood  of  Somen  Tc 
Here,  in  the  moment  of  his  misfortune^  when  doubting 
disgrace,  imprisoiunent,  or  what  not  awaited  him,  he 
solace  in  the  affection  of  a  young  woman,  of  a  class 
much  beneath  his,  and  of  a  character  unfit  to  make  her  a 
able  companion  to  him.  Hook  had  received  little  moial 
ing,  and  had  he  done  so,  his  impulses  were  sufficiently  stropf  lo 
overcome  any  amount  of  principle.  With  this  perMm— to  nae 
the  modem  slang  which  seems  to  convert  a  faring  sin  into  a 
social  misdemeanour  —  'he  formed  a  connection.'  In 
words,  he  destroyed  her  virtue.  Hateful  as  such  an  act  i% 
must,  before  we  can  condemn  a  man  for  it  without  any 
mendation  to  mercy,  consider  a  score  of  circumstances  wfakk 
have  rendered  the  temptation  stronger,  and  the  result  alnoit 
involuntary.  Hook  was  not  a  man  of  high  moral  charadcf 
very  far  from  it — ^but  we  need  not  therefore  suppose  that  he 
down  coolly  and  deliberately,  like  a  villain  in  a  novel,  to 
the  girl's  ruin.  But  the  Rubicon  once  passed,  how  difBcnh 
the  retreat  I  There  are  but  two  paths  open  to  a 
would  avoid  living  a  life  of  sin :  the  one,  to  many  his 
the  other,  to  break  off  the  connection  before  it  is  too  late 
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first  is,  of  course,  the  more  proper  couise ;  but  diere  are  cases 
where  marriage  is  impossible.  From  the  latter  a  man  of  any 
heart  must  shrink  with  horror.  Yet  thereanrcasei, even,  where 
the  one  sin  will  prove  the  least — where  she  who  has  loved  too 
well  max  grieve  bitterly  at  parting,  yet  will  be  no  more  open  to 
temptation  than  if  she  had  never  fallen.  Such  cases  are  lar^ 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  young  person  with  wiiom  Hook 
had  become  connected  would  have  retrieved  the  &tal  emv. 
She  became  a.  mother,  and  there  was  no  retreat  It  is  dear 
that  Hook  ought  to  have  married  her.  It  is  evident  that  he 
was  selfish  and  wrong  not  to  do  so ; — yet  he  shrank  from  {^ 
weakly,  wickedly,  and  he  was  punished  for  his  fHnnUng  He 
had  sufficient  feeling  not  to  throw  his  victim  over,  yet  he  was 
content  to  live  a  life  of  sin,  and  to  keep  her  in  such  a  life.  This 
is  perhaps  the  blackest  stain  on  Hook's  character.  When  Fox 
married,  in  consequence  of  a  similar  connection,  he  'settled 
down,'  retrieved  his  early  errors,  and  became  a  better  man, 
morally,  than  he  had  ever  been.  Hook  ougit  to  have  married. 
It  was  the  cowardly  dread  of  public  opinion  that  deterred  him 
from  doing  so,  and,  in  consequence,  he  was  never  happy,  and 
felt  that  this  connectioD  was  a  perpetual  burden  to  hiro. 

Wrecked  and  ruined,  Hook  had  no  resource  but  bis  literary 
talents,  and  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  he  should  have  prostituted 
these  to  serve  an  ungentlemanly  and  dishonourable  party  in 
their  onslaught  upon  an  unfortunate  woman.  ^Vhatever  may 
be  now  thought  of  the  queen  of  'the  greatest  gentleman'— or 
rvui — of  Europe,  those  who  hunted  her  down  will  never  be  par- 
doned, and  Hook  was  one  of  those.  We  have  cried  out  against 
an  Austrian  general  for  condemning  a  Hungarian  lady  to  the 
lash,  and  we  have  seen,  with  delight,  a  mob  chase  him  thnragfa 
the  streets  of  London  and  threaten  his  very  life.  But  we  have 
not  only  pardoned,  but  even  praised,  our  (kvourite  wit  for  &r 
worse  conduct  than  this.  Even  if  we  allow,  which  we  do  no^ 
that  the  queen  was  one  half  as  bad  as  her  enemies,  or  laUier 
her  husband's  parasites,  would  make  her  out,  we  catmot  foigive 
the  men  who,  shielded  by  their  incognito,  and  perfecdy  free 
from  danger  of  any  kind,  set  upon  a  woman  with  libels,  invec- 
tives, ballads,  epigrams,  and  lampoon^  iriiich  a  lady  coold 
99 
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scarcely  read,  and  of  which  a  royal  hdff  and  manjr  an 
gentlewoman,  too,  were  the  butts. 

The  vilest  of  all  the  vile  papers  of  that  day  was  die  '  Jokn 
Bull,*  now  settled  down  to  a  quiet  periodioL  Perfaapa  the 
real  John  Bull,  heavy,  good-natured  lumberer  as  he  i%  waa 
never  worse  represented  than  in  thisjounial  idiich  hove 
name,  but  had  little  of  his  kindly  spirit  Hook  was  hs 
ator,  and  for  a  long  time  its  main  supporter.  ScoRilitf  t 
libel,  baseness  of  all  kinds  formed  the  fiiel  with  which  it 
and  the  wit,  bitter,  unflinching,  unsparing,  iriiich  pnfled  the 
flame  up,  was  its  chief  recommendation. 

No  more  disgraceful  climax  was  ever  readied  by  a 
fill  dynasty  of  profligates  than  thatidiich  found  a  King  of 
land —  long,  as  Regent,  the  leader  of  die  prodi^gate  and  de> 
graded — at  war  with  his  injured  Queen.    None  have 
better  the  honest  gratitude  of  dieir  oountiy  than 
like  Henry  Brougham,  defended  die  opp 
of  opposition,  obloquy,  and  ridicule. 

But  we  need  not  go  deeply  into  a  histoiy  io  ficdi  in  tiie 
minds  of  all,  as  that  blot  which  shows  John  Boll  Umad 
holding  a  «Tetched  dissipated  monaich  against  a  wifie^ 
whatever  her  faults,  was  still  a  woman,  and  whatever  her 
— for  she  had  much  of  it,  and  showed  it  grandly  at 
still  a  lady.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  *  John  Bull  *  was  die 
violent  of  the  periodicals  that  attacked  her,  and  that 
Hook,  no  Puritan  himself,  was  the  principal  writer 
paper. 

If  you  can  imagine  *  Punch '  turned  Consenradvc^ 
rated  in  one  paper  with  the  '  Morning  Herald,'  iO  that  a 
of  news  was  printed  side  by  side  with  one  of  a  J4 
and  these  two  together  devoted  without  principle  to  die 
port  of  a  party,  the  attack  of  Whiggism,  and  an 
detraction  of  the  character  of  one  of  our  |Mhirci 
form  some  idea  of  what  *  John  Bull '  was  in  those  days. 
is,  however,  a  difierence:  'Punch 'attacks 
ridicules  public  evenu ;  'John  Bull '  dr^ged  oat  the 
tired  from  their  privacy,  and  attacked  them  with 
which,  often,  there  was  no  foundation,    Thei^  agni^  * 
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is  not  nearly  so  bitter  as  was  '  John  Bull .-'  diere  is  not  ia  die 
'London  Charivari'  a  detennination  to  say  evetything  that 
spite  can  invent  against  any  particular  set  or  paity ;  dieie  is  a 
good  nature,  still,  in  master  '  Punch.'  It  was  quite  the  rerene 
in  'John  Bull,'  established  for  one  purpose,  and  devoted  to 
that  Yet  the  wit  in  Theodore's  paper  does  not  rise  much 
higher  than  that  of  our  modem  laughing  philosopher. 

Of  Hook's  contributions  the  most  remaikable  was  the 
'Ramsbottom  Lctteis,'  in  which  Mrs.  Lavinia  Dorodiea  Rams- 
bottom  describes  all  the  mtmory  biiluns  of  her  various  touis  at 
home  and  abroad,  always,  of  course  with  more  or  less  allusion 
to  political  affairs.  The  '  fim '  of  these  letten  is  rety  inferior 
to  that  of '  Jeames '  or  of  the  '  Snob  Papers,'  and  consists  more 
in  Malaprop  absurdities  and  a  wide  range  of  bad  puns,  than 
in  any  real  wit  displayed  in  them.  Of  Ae  Style  of  both,  we 
take  an  extract  anywhere  : — 

'Ohl  Mr.  Bull,  Room  is  raley  a  beautiful  place.  We 
entered  it  by  the  Point  of  Molly,  which  is  just  like  the  Point 
and  Sally  at  Poichmouth,  only  they  call  Sally  there  Port,  which 
is  not  known  in  Room.  The  Tiber  is  a  nice  river,  it  looks 
yellow,  but  it  does  the  same  there  as  the  Thames  does  here. 
We  hired  a  cany-lettz  and  a  cocky-oily,  to  take  us  to  the  Church 
of  Salt  Peter,  which  is  prodigious  big ;  in  die  centre  of  the 
pizatro  there  is  a  basilisk  very  high,  on  the  right  and  left  two 
handsome  foundlings ;  and  the  farcy,  as  Mr.  Fulmer  called  i^ 
is  ornamented  with  collateral  statutes  of  some  of  the  Apostates.' 

We  can  quite  imagine  that  Hook  wrote  many  of  these  letters 
when  excited  by  wine.  Some  are  laughable  enough,  but  the 
majority  are  so  deplorably  stupid,  reeking  with  puns  and 
scurrility,  that  when  the  temporary  interest  was  gone,  there 
was  nothing  left  to  attract  die  reader.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
laugh  at  the  Joc-Millerish  mistakes,  the  old  worid  puns,  and  the 
trite  stories  of  Hook  'remains.'  Remains  I  indeed;  they  had 
better  have  remained  where  they  were. 

Besides  prose  of  this  kind.  Hook  contributed  various  jingles 
— there  is  no  other  name  for  diem — arranged  to  popular  tune^ 
and  intended  to  become  favourites  with  the  country  people 
These  like  the  prose  effusion^  served  the  purpose  of  an  hour. 
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and  have  do  interest  now.  ^Whether  they  were  crcr  na^r 
popular  remains  to  be  proved.  Certes,  Aey  are  foigottcn  aov, 
and  long  since  even  in  the  most  Conservative  comen  of  the 
country.  Many  of  these  have  the  appearance  of  having 
originally  recUati^  and  their  amusement  most  have 
chiefly  on  the  face  and  marmer  of  the  singer — ^Hook 
but  in  some  he  displayed  that  vice  of  rhyming  whidi  has 
made  nonsense  go  down,  and  which  is  tolerable  onljr 
introduced  in  the  satire  of  a'  Don  Juan' or  the 
mimicry  of '  Rejected  Addresses.'  Hook  had  a  most 
facility  in  concocting  out-of-the-way  rhymes,  and  a  fc 
from  his  song  on  Qubs  will  suffice  for  a  good  spedmen  of  Ui 
talent:— 

'  If  wKf  man  loves  eomfort,  and  has  little  otth  to  buj  it,  he 

Should  get  into  a  crowded  dub—*  most  select  sodetj ; 
While  solitude  and  mutton-cutlets  serve  imfkiis  mxtr,  ht 

May  have  his  chib  (Like  Hercules),  and  level  there  in  hnauf. 


'Yes.  clubs  knock  houses  oo  the  head  ;  cTea  Hatdwlt'i cut 
1o^  grieves  to  see  their  magnitude,  and  Long  longs  to  aboltsh 

The  inns  are  out ;  hoceb  for  single  men  scaroe  seep  alhm  on  ll ; 
While  none  but  houses  that  are  hi  the  family  way  thrive  on  h. 


'  There's  first  the  Athenaeum  Club,  so  wise,  there's  not  a  owi  of  M. 

ThAt  has  not  sense  enough  for  six  (in  iact.  that  is  the  plan  of  i^ ; 
The  tery  waiters  answer  you  with  ckjqnence  Socratical ; 

And  always  place  the  knives  and  forks  in  order  msthfi— ticriL 


*  E'en  Isis  has  a  hoore  in  town,  and  Cam  abandons  her  diy. 
The  master  now  hanp  out  at  the  Trinity  University. 

*  The  Union  Club  is  quite  superb :  its  best  anartment  daily  ii^ 
The  lounge  of  lawyen^  doctors,  merehaais^  oeanx.  emm  auUHi 


'The  TraveOen  are  in  Fsll  Mall,  and  smoke dgars  so eody. 
And  dream  they  damb  the  haghcsC  Alps,  or  rove  the  pUv  of 


'  Tlteie  are  the  stages  whkh  all  own  propose  to  play  their  pHti 
For  r/Wi  are  what  the  Londooen  have  dearlv  sec  thdr  ' 
Bov,  wow,  wow,  tiddy<wdy  iddy-tddy,  dov. 


This  is  one  of  the  harmless  ballads  of  'BulL*  Sone  of  At 
political  ones  are  scarcely  fit  to  print  in  the  pieteBt  dqr •  Wit 
cannot  wonder  that  ladies  of  a  certain  positioQ  pv« 
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they  would  not  receive  any  one  who  took  in  this  paper.  It 
was  scuirilous  to  the  Ust  degree,  and  Theodore  Hook  was  the 
soul  of  it  He  preserved  his  incognito  so  well,  that  in  spite  of 
all  attempts  to  unearth  him,  it  was  many  years  before  he  could 
be  certainly  fixed  upon  as  a  writer  in  its  columns.  He  even 
went  to  the  length  of  writing  letters  and  articles  against  hmuel( 
in  order  to  disarm  suspidon. 

Hook  now  lived  and  thrived  purely  on  literature.  He  pub> 
lished  many  novels — gone  where  the  bad  novels  go,  and  unread 
in  the  present  day,  unless  in  some  remote  country  town,  irtiich 
boasts  only  a  very  meagre  circulating  library.  ImprobabiUty 
took  the  place  of  natural  painting  in  them ;  purming  supplied 
that  of  better  wit ;  and  personal  portraiture  was  so  (ireely  used, 
that  his  most  intimate  friends — old  Mathews,  for  instance— did 
not  escape. 

Meanwhile  Hook,  making  a  good  fortune,  returned  to  his 
convivial  life,  and  the  enjoyment  —  if  enjoyment  it  be  —  of 
general  society.  He  'threw  out  his  bow  window'  on  the 
strength  of  his  success  with  'John  Bull,'  and  spent  much  more 
than  he  had.  He  mingled  freely  in  all  the  London  circles  tsi 
thiity  years  ago,  whose  glory  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most 
of  us,  and  everywhere  his  talent  as  an  improvisatory  and  his 
conversational  powers,  made  him  a  general  favourite. 

Unhappy  popularity  for  Hook  1  He,  who  was  yet  deeply  in 
debt  to  the  nation — who  had  an  illegitimate  family  to  mninfnin, 
who  owed  in  many  quarters  more  than  he  could  ever  hope  to 
pay — ^was  still  fool  enough  to  entertain  largely,  and  receive  both 
nobles  and  wits  in  the  handsomest  manner.  Why  did  he  noc 
live  quietly  ?  why  not,  like  Fox,  marry  the  unhappy  vroman 
whom  he  had  m^e  the  mother  of  his  children,  and  content 
himself  with  trimming  vines  and  rearing  tulips?  Why,  forsooth? 
because  he  was  Theodore  Hook,  thoughtless  and  foolish  to  the 
lost  The  jester  of  the  people  must  needs  be  a  fooL  Let  hira 
lake  it  to  his  conscience  that  he  was  not  as  much  a  knave. 

In  his  latter  years  Hook  took  to  the  two  dissipatims  most 
likely  to  bring  him  into  misery — ^play  and  diink.  He  was 
utterly  unfitted  for  the  former,  bring  too  gay  a  qnrit  to  nt  down 
and  calculate  chances.     He  lost  coBsiderably,  and  the  noie  he 
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lost  the  more  he  played  Drinking  became  almost  a 
with  him.  He  had  a  reputation  to  keep  up  in  todcCfy 
not  the  moral  courage  to  retire  from  it  altogether.  Wdtda^ 
improvising,  conviviality,  play,  demanded  stimulantib  Hii 
mind  was  overwoiked  in  every  sense.  He  had  leoouiae  to  the 
only  remedy,  and  in  drinking  he  found  a  tempoiaiy  idieffkon 
anxiety,  and  a  short-lived  sustenance.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  man,  who  had  amused  London  drdes  lor  many  jetn^ 
hastened  his  end  by  drinking. 

It  is  not  yet  thirty  years  since  Theodore  Hook  died.  He 
left  the  worid  on  August  the  24th,  1841,  and  by  this  time  he 
remains  in  the  memory  of  men  only  as  a  wit  that  wa%  ft 
punster,  a  hoaxer,  a  sorry  jester,  with  an  ample  fund  of  fii^ 
but  not  as  a  great  man  in  any  way.  Allowing  cweiydum  ior 
his  education — the  times  he  lived  in,  and  the  unhappy  CRur  of 
his  early  life — ^we  may  admit  that  Hook  was  not,  in 
the  worst  of  the  wits.  He  died  in  no  odour  of  tanclityp 
he  was  not  a  blasphemer  or  reviler,  like  othen  of  diis 
He  ignored  the  bond  of  matrimony,  yet  he  icnainei 
to  the  woman  he  had  betrayed ;  he  was  undoubtedly 
in  the  one  responsible  office  with  which  he  was  intnwlci^  yet 
he  cannot  be  taxed,  taking  all  in  all,  with  delibenute 
tion.  His  drinking  and  playing  were  bad — ^verybad. 
improper  connection  was  bad  —  very  bad ;  but  perhaps  the 
worst  feature  in  his  career  was  his  connection  with  'John Bri^' 
and  his  ready  giving  in  to  a  system  of  low  libeL  There  b  BD 
excuse  for  this  but  the  necessity  of  living ;  but  Hook,  had  he 
reuined  any  principle,  might  have  made  enough  to  Ihre 
in  a  more  honest  manner.  His  name  does,  certainly,  not 
out  well  among  the  wits  of  this  country,  but  after  aU, 
were  so  bad.  Hook  may  be  excused  as  not  beiqg  the 
them.     Requiistai  imfaa. 
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^ggjjMITH'S  reputation — to  quote  from  Lonl  Codcbum^ 
l>5fl  'Memorial  of  Edinburgh '  —  'herc^  then,  was  the 
E^^d  same  as  it  has  been  throughout  his  life,  diat  of  a  wise 
wit'  A  wit  he  was,  but  we  must  deny  him  the  leputatioa  of 
being  a  beau.  For  that,  nature,  no  less  than  his  holy  o^t, 
had  disqualified  him.  Who  that  ever  beheld  him  in  a  Ixmdon 
drawing-room,  when  he  went  to  so  many  dinneis  that  be  used 
to  say  he  was  a  walking  patty — who  could  ever  miscall  him  a 
beau  f  How  few  years  have  we  numbered  since  one  perceived 
the  large  bulky  form  in  canonical  attire — the  plain,  heavy  bee, 
large,  long,  unredeemed  by  any  expression,  except  that  of  sound 
hard  sense — and  thought,  'can  this  be  die  Wit?*  How  few 
years  k  it  since  Heniy  Cockbum,  hattng  Lcmdon,  and  coming 
but  rarely  to  what  he  called  the  'devil's  drawing-room,'  stood 
near  him,  yet  apart,  for  he  was  the  most  diffidott  of  men ;  lus 
wonderful  luminous  eyes,  his  clear,  almost  youthful,  vivid  com- 
plexion, contrasting  brightly  with  the  gray,  palliti^  iHvbendal 
complexion  cd"  Sydney  ?  how  short  a  time  since  Fiands  Jeffojr, 
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the  smallest  of  great  men,  a  bean  in  his  old  age^  a  wit  to 
last,  stood  hat  in  hand  to  bandy  woids  with  Sydney  oc  he 
rushed  off  to  some  still  gayer  scenes  some  more  ftohionable 
circle:  yet  they  are  all  gone — gone  from  sig^^  living  in 
memoiy  alone. 

Perhaps  it  was  time :  they  might  have  lived,  indeed,  a  few 
short  years  longer ;  we  might  have  heard  their  names 
us ;  listened  to  their  voices ;  gazed  upon  the  deep  haxel, 
sparkling  eyes,  that  constituted  the  charm  of  Cockburn's  hand- 
some face,  and  made  all  other  fisures  seem  tame  and  dead :  we 
might  have  marvelled  at  the  ingenuity,  the  happy  turns  of  ex- 
pression,  the  polite  sarcasm  of  Jeffrey;  we  might  have  revelled 
in  Sydney  Smith's  immense  natural  gift  of  fun,  and  listened  to 
the  'wise  wit,'  regretting  with  Lord  Cockbum,  that  so  much 
worldly  wisdom  seemed  almost  inappropriate  in  one  who 
should  have  been  in  some  freer  sphere  than  within  Che  pale  of 
holy  orders  :  we  might  have  done  this,  but  the  picture  might 
have  been  otherwise.  Cockbum,  whose  intellect  losc^ 
became  almost  sublime,  as  his  spirit  neared  death,  might  ha' 
sunk  into  the  depression  of  conscious  weakness ;  JefTcry 
have  repeated  himself,  or  turned  hypochondriacal;  Sfdntf 
Smith  have  grown  garrulous :  let  us  not  grieve ;  they  went  in 
their  prime  of  intellect,  before  one  quality  of  mind  had  been 
touched  by  the  frostbite  of  age. 

Sydney  Smith's  life  is  a  chronicle  of  literary  society.     He 
was  bom  in  1771,  and  he  died  in  1845.    Wliat  a  succcsrion  of 
great  men  does  that  period  comprise  !    Scott,  Jeffrey,  Madun* 
tosh,  Dugald  Stewart,  Homer,  Brougham  and  Cockbum 
his  familiars — a  constellation  which  has  set,  we  fear,  for 
Our  world  presents  nothing  like  it :  we  must  look  back, 
around  us,  for  strong  minds,  cultivated  up  to  the  niccrt 
Our  age  is  too  diffused,  too  practical  for  us  to  hope  to 
again  so  grand  a  spectacle. 

From  his  progenitors  Sydney  Smith  inherited  one  of  Us 
best  gifts,  great  animal  spirits — the  only  spirits  one  wants  in 
this  racking  life  of  ours ;  and  his  were  transmitted  to  him  fay 
his  father.  That  father,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  was  odd  as  wdl 
as  clever.    His  oddities  seem  to  have  been  coupled  with  foDjr  5 
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but  that  of  Sydney  was  sobcrizcd  by  thou^^  and  swayed  t^ 
intense  common  sense.  The  ikther  bad  a  mania  for  bujring 
and  altering  places :  one  need  hardly  say  that  he  qwiled  them. 
Having  done  so,  he  generally  sold  them ;  and  nmOten  various 
places  were  thus  the  source  of  expense  to  him,  and  of  injuiy 
to  the  pecuniaiy  interests  of  his  fomily. 

This  strange  spendthrift  mamed  a  litiss  Olier,  a  daughter  k£ 
a  French  emigrant,  from  Languedoc  Every  one  may  re- 
member the  channing  attributes  given  by  Miss  Kavanagh,  in 
her  delicious  tale,  'Nathalie,'  to  the  French  women  di  the 
South.  This  Miss  Olier  seems  to  have  realized  all  one's  ideas 
of  the  handsome,  sweet-tempered,  high-minded  Southron*  {tf 
la  bdk  France.  To  her  Sydney  Smith  traced  his  native  gaiety ; 
her  beauty  did  no^  certainly,  pass  to  him  as  well  as  to  snne 
of  her  other  descendants.  When  Talleyrand  was  living  in 
England  as  an  emigrant,  on  intimate  terms  with  Robert  Smith, 
Sydney's  brother,  or  Bobus,  as  he  was  called  by  his  intimates^ 
the  conversation  turned  one  day  on  hereditary  beau^.  Bobus 
spolce  of  his  mother's  personal  perfections :  '  Ah,  man  ami^ 
cried  Talleyrand,  ^itait  apparanmmt,  mmtteur;  votre  fire  qui 
n'tiaitpas  biea.' 

This  Bobus  was  the  schoolfellow  at  Eton  of  r<'""'"g  and 
Frere ;  and  with  John  Smith  and  those  two  youths,  wrote  the 
'  Microcosm.'  Sydney,  on  the  other  hand,  was  placed  on  the 
Foundation,  at  Winchester,  which  was  then  a  stem  place  of 
instruction  for  a  gay,  spirited,  hungry  boy.  Courtenay,  his 
younger  brother,  went  with  him,  but  ran  away  twice.  To  owe 
one's  education  to  charity  was,  in  thosedays,  to  be  half  starved. 
Never  was  there  enough,  even  of  the  coarsest  food,  to  satisfy 
the  boys,  and  the  urchins,  fresh  from  home,  were  left  to  fare  as 
they  might  '  Neglect,  abuse,  and  vice  were,'  Sydney  used  to 
say,  'the  pervading  evils  crf'  Winchester;  and  the  system  of 
teaching,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  savoured  of  the  <dd  monastic 
narrowness. ...  I  believ^  when  a  boy  at  school,  I  made  above 
ten  thousand  Latin  verses,  and  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
dream  of  ever  making  another  in  after-life:  So  much  for  life 
and  time  wasted.'  The  verse-inciting  process  is,  nevertheless, 
remrasclessly  carried  on  during  three  yean  more  at  OxAnd 
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and  is  much  oftener  the  test  of  patient  stainditj  dian  of 
ing  talent  Yet  of  what  stupendous  importance  it  is  in 
attainment  of  scholarships  and  prixes ;  and  haw  zniaa%  ham 
tenacious,  are  dons  and  '  coachesf  in  bolding  to  that  which  ftr 
higher  classics,  the  Germans,  regard  with  contempt  I 

Sydney's  proficiency  promoted  him  to  be  captain  of  the 
school,  and  he  left  Winchester  for  New  College^ 
of  the  noblest  and  most  abused  institutions  then  of  that 
university.  Having  obtained  a  scfaolaiship,  as  a  matter  cf 
course,  and  afterwards  a  fellowship,  he  remarked  that  the 
bumpers  of  port  wine  at  college  were  as  mudi  the  <Mder  of 
day  among  the  Fellows  as  Latin  verses  among  the  imda^ 
gniduates.  We  may  not,  however,  picture  to  ourselves  Sydncf 
as  partaking  of  the  festivities  of  the  common  room ;  with  move 
probability  let  us  imagine  him  wandering  with  steadjr  gu^ 
even  after  Hall — a  thing  not  even  then  or  now  certain  in  col- 
leges— ^in  those  evergreen,  leafy,  varied  0udcn%  flanked  by 
that  old  St  Peter's  church  on  the  one  side^  and  guarded  by 
the  high  wall,  once  a  fortification,  on  the  other.  He 
and  therefore  safe,  for  poverty  is  a  guardian  angd  to  an 
graduate,  and  work  may  protect  even  the  Fdlow  froa 
deterioration. 

He  was  turned  out  into  the  world  by  hu  &ther  widi  his 
hundred  a  year  from  the  Fellowship,  and  never  had  a  h^ 
thing  from  the  old  destroyer  of  country-seats  aftqwaida.    He 
never  owed  a  sixpence ;  nay,  he  paid  a  debt  of  thirty  p**— **% 
which  Courtenay,  who  had  no  iron  in  his  charKtcr.  had  in- 
curred at  Winchester,  and  had  not  the  courage  to  avow. 
next  step  was  to  choose  a  profession.    The  bar  wouhl  have 
Sydney's  choice  ;  but  the  church  was  the  choice  of  his  ftdMT, 
It  is  the  cheapest  channel  by  which  a  man  may  pass  imo  to** 
teel  poverty ;  '  wit  and  independence  do  not  make  biriMip^  an 
Lord  Cockbum  remarks.    We  do  not,  however,  icgudp  an  he 
does,  Sydney  Smith  as  '  lost'  by  being  a  chuiduna.    He  was 
happy,  and  made  others  happy ;  he  was  good,  and  laade  ollMi 
good.    AVho  can  say  the  same  of  a  successful  bsirister,  or  of  a 
popular  orator  ?    His  first  sphere  was  in  a  curacy  on 
Plain;  one  of  his  earliest  clerical  duties  was  to 
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brother  Robert  (a  bairister)  to  Hiss  Vemon,  aunt  to  Lord 
Lansdowne.  '  All  I  can  lell  you  of  the  marriage,'  Sydney 
wrote  to  his  mother,  'is  that  he  cried,  she  cried,  I  cried.'  It 
was  celebrated  in  the  library  al  Bowood,  where  Sydney  so 
often  enchanted  the  captivating  circle  afterwards  by  his  wit. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gloomy  than  the  young  pastor's  life 
on  Salisbury  Plain  :  '  the  first  and  poorest  pauper  of  the  hamlet,' 
as  he  calls  a  curate,  he  was  seated  down  among  a  few  scattered 
cottages  on  this  vast  flat  j  visited  even  by  the  butcher's  cait 
only  once  a  week  from  Salisbury ;  accosted  by  few  human 
beings ;  shunned  by  all  who  loved  social  life.  But  the  proba- 
tion was  not  long;  and  after  being  nearly  destroyed  by  a 
thunder-storm  in  one  of  his  rambles,  he  quitted  Salisbury  Plain, 
after  two  years,  for  a  more  genial  scene. 

There  was  an  hospitable  squire,  a  Mr.  Beach,  Ii\-ing  in  Smith's 
parish;  the  villageofNetherhaven,  near  Araesbuiy.  Mr.Beach 
had  a  son ;  the  quiet  Sundays  at  the  Hall  were  enlivened  by 
the  curate's  company  at  dinner,  and  Mr.  Beach  found  his  guest 
both  amusing  and  sensible,  and  begged  him  to  become  tutor  to 
the  young  squire.  Smith  accepted  ;  and  went  away  with  his 
pupil,  intending  to  visit  Germany.  The  French  Revolution 
was,  however,  at  its  height  Germany  was  impracticable,  and 
'  we  were  driven,'  Sydney  wrote  to  his  mother,  '  by  stress  of 
politics,  into  Edinbiugh.' 

This  accident, — this  seeming  accident, — was  the  foundation 
of  Sydney  Smith's  opportunities ;  not  of  his  success,  for  that 
his  own  merits  procured,  but  of  the  direction  to  which  his  efforts 
were  applied.  He  would  have  been  eminent,  wherever  destiny 
had  led  him  ;  but  he  was  thus  made  to  be  useful  in  one  especial 
manner;  '  his  lines  had,  indeed,  fallen  in  pleasant  places.' 

Edinbuigh,  in  1797,  was  not,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
the  Edinburgh  of  i860.  An  ancient,  picturesque,  high-built 
looking  city,  with  its  wynds  and  closes,  it  had  far  more  the 
characteristics  of  an  old  French  vUU  de  province  than  of  a 
northern  capiul.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  College 
was  laid  in  1789,  but  the  building  was  not  finisned  until  more 
than  forty  years  afterwards.  The  edifice  then  stood  in  the  midst 
of  fields  and  gardens.     '  Often,'  writes  Lord  Cockbum,  '  did 
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we  stand  to  admire  the  blue  and  yellow  aocuses  rising 
the  clean  earth  in  the  first  days  of  springs  in  the  house  of  Do^ 
tor  Monro  (the  second),  whose  house  stood  in  a  small  fidd 
entering  from  Nicolson  Street,  within  less  than  a  hundred  jraids 
from  the  college.' 

The  New  Town  was  in  progress  when  Sydney  Smith  and  his 
pupil  took  refuge  in  *  Auld  Reekie.'  With  the  rise  of  eveiy 
street  some  fresh  innovation  in  manners  seemed  also  to  begin. 
Lord  Cockbum,  wedded  as  he  was  to  his  beloved  Reekie^  ytt 
unprejudiced  and  candid  on  all  points,  ascribes  the  change  in 
customs  to  the  intercourse  with  the  Englishi  and  seems  to  dace 
it  fix>m  the  Union.  Thus  the  overflowing  of  the  old  town  into 
fresh  spaces,  '  implied,'  as  he  remarks,  '  a  general  altesatioo  of 
our  habits.' 

As  the  dwellers  in  the  Faubourg  St  Germain  r^gud 
neighbours  across  the  Seine,  in  the  Faubourg  St  Hooor^ 
disapproving  eyes,  so  the  sojourners  in  the  Canongate  sad 
the  Cowgatc  considered  that  the  inundation  of  modem  popu- 
lation vulgarized   tlieir  'prescriptive  gentilities.'    Corkbom's 
description  of  a  Scottish  assembly  in  the  olden  time  is 
interesting. 

'  For  example,  Saint  Cecilia's  Hall  was  the  only  pablic 
of  the  musical ;  and  besides  being  our  most  selectly  fashionable 
place  of  amusement,  was  the  best  and  most  beautili 
room  I  have  ever  seen.    And  there  have  I  myself 
of  our  literary  and  fashionable  gentlemen,  predominati0g  with 
their  side  curls  and  frills,  and  ruffles,  and  silver  buckles ; 
our  sutely  matrons  stiffened  in  hoops,  and  gorgeous  satin ; 
our  beauties  with  high-heeled  shoes,  powdered  and 
hair,  and  lofty  and  composite  head-dressea    All  this  was  in  the 
Cowgate ;  the  last  retreat  now-a-days  of  destitution  and  diseases 
The  building  still  stands,  through  raised  and  changed.    When  I 
la«c  saw  it,  it  seemed  to  be  partly  an  old-dothesman's  shop  nnd 
partly  a  brazier's.'    Balls  were  held  in  the  beautiful  loonm  nl 
George  Square,  in  spite  of  the '  New  Town  piece  of  presampCiQ^* 
that  is,  an  attempt  to  force  the  fashionable  danoeis  of  the 
into  the  George  Street  apartments. 
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'And  htfc,'  writes  Lord  Codcbum,  looking  back  to  the  days 
when  he  was  that '  ne'er-do-weel '  Haiiy  Cockbuni,  '  were  the 
last  remains  of  the  ball-room  discipline  of  the  preceding  age. 
Martinet  dowagers  and  venerable  beaux  acted  as  masten  and 
mistresses  of  ceremonies,  and  made  all  the  preliminaty  aiiange- 
ments.  No  couple  could  dance  unless  each  party  was  provided 
with  a  ticket  prescribing  the  precise  place,  in  the  precise  dance. 
If  there  was  no  ticket,  the  gentleman  or  the  lady  was  dealt 
with  as  an  intruder,  and  turned  out  of  the  dance.  If  the  ticket 
had  madced  upon  it— «ay  for  a  countiy-dance,  the  figures,  3,  5 ; 
this  meant  that  the  holder  was  to  place  himself  in  the  3id  datice, 
and  5th  from  the  top ;  and  if  he  was  anjrwhere  elst^  he  was  set 
right  or  excluded.  And  the  paitnei's  ticket  must  correspond. 
Woe  on  the  poor  girl  who  with  ticket  a,  7,  was  found  opposite 
a  youth  marked  5,  9  I  It  was  flirting  without  a  licence,  and 
looked  very  ill,  and  would  probfd>ly  be  reported  by  the  ticket- 
director  of  that  dance  to  the  mother.' 

All  this  had  passed  away  j  and  thus  the  aristocracy  of  a  few 
individuals  was  ended ;  and  society,  freed  from  some  of  its 
restraints,  flourished  in  another  and  more  enlightened  way  than 
formerly. 

There  were  still  a  sufficient  number  of  peculiarities  to  gratify 
one  who  had  an  eye  to  the  ludicrous.  Sydney  Smith  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  is  a  work  of  time  to  impart  a  humorous  idea  to 
a  true  Scot  '  It  requires,'  he  used  to  say,  '  a  surgical  operation 
to  get  a  joke  well  into  a  Scotch  understanding.'  '  They  are 
so  embued  with  metaphj-sics,  that  they  even  make  love  meta- 
physically. I  overheard  a  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  at 
a  dance  in  Edinburgh,  exclaim  in  a  sudden  pause  of  the  musics 
"  What  you  say,  my  Lord,  is  very  true  of  love  in  the  aistraet, 
but, — "  here  the  fiddlers  began  fiddling  furiously,  and  the  rest 
was  lost'  He  was,  however,  most  deeply  touched  by  the  noble 
attribute  of  that  nation  which  retains  what  is  so  iare--the  attri- 
bute of  being  true  friends.  He  did  ample  justice  to  their 
kindliness  of  heail  '  If  you  meet  with  an  aoddent,'  he  said,  ' 
'  half  Edinburgh  immediately  flocks  to  your  dowa  to  inquire 
after  your /u/v  hand,  or  your  /»nr  foot'  'Their  temper,'  he 
observed,  'stands  anything  bat  an  attack od  their dinnte;  evea 
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Jeffrey  cannot  shake  off  the  illusion  dial  myrtles 
Craig  Crook.'  The  sharp  reviewer  stuck  to  his  mjrrtle  afli 
and  treated  Smith's  attempts  with  as  much  contempt  as  if  he 
had  been  a  '  wild  visionary,  who  had  never  breathed  his  cdlcr 
air/  nor  suffered  under  the  rigours  of  his  climate,  nor  spent  five 
years  in  'discussing  metaphysics  and  medicine  in  tliatgsnetcsd 
of  the  earth, — that  knuckle  end  of  England— that  had  ef  Cal- 
vin, oat-cakes,  and  sulphur,'  as  Smith  termed  Scotland. 

During  two  years  he  braved  the  winters,  in  which  he  declared 
hackney-coaches  were  drawn  by  four  hones  on  aoooont  ef  die 
snow ;  where  men  were  blown  flat  down  on  the  fiice  fajr  the 
winds  \  and  where  even  '  experienced  Scotch  fowls  did  not  daie 
to  cross  the  streets,  but  sidled  along,  tails  aloft,  witfaoat  ▼cntar- 
ing  to  encounter  the  gale.*  He  luxuriated,  neverthdesi^  m  the 
true  Scotch  supper,  than  which  nothing  more  pleasant  and  umbc 
unwholesome  has  ever  been  known  in  ChiistendooL  Edhi- 
burgh  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  place  iriiere  people  dined 
twice  a  day.  The  writer  of  this  memoir  is  old  cnoqg^  to  le* 
member  the  true  Scottish  Attic  supper  before  its  final ': 
into  wine  and  water,'  as  Lord  Cockbum  describes  its 
'  Suppers,*  Cockbum  truly  says,  '  are  cheaper  than  dinnef%*  and 
Edinburgh,  at  that  time,  was  the  cheapest  place  in  Great 
Port  and  sherry  were  the  stj^le  wines:  daret,  dotf 
Scotland  until  1780,  was  indeed  beginning  to  be  a  huni7;  k 
was  no  longer  the  ordinary  beverage,  as  it  was  when  as 
kenzie,  the  author  of  the  '  Man  of  Feeling,*  described— it 
upon  the  arrival  of  a  cargo,  to  be  sent  through  die  town  oa  n 
cart  with  a  horse  before  it,  so  that  every  one  mi^  have  a 
sample,  by  carrying  a  jug  to  be  filled  for  sixpence :  still 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  in  fineqacnl 
AVhisky  toddy  and  plotty  (red  wine  mulled  with  qaoes) 
into  the  supper-room  in  ancient  flagons  or  itomfs^  after  a 
repast  of  broiled  chickens,  roasted  mooifowl,  pickled 
flummeiy,  and  numerous  other  good  things  had  been 
by  a  party  who  ate  as  if  they  had  not  dined  that  day.  'Wn 
will  eat,'  Lord  Cockbum  used  to  say  after  a  long  walk,  'j 
fligate  supper,' — a  supper  without  regard  to  discietioa^  cr  < 
tion;  and  he  usually  kept  his  word. 
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In  Edinbutgh,  Sydney  Smith  fonned  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  Lord  Jefirey,  and  that  acquaintance  ripened  into  a 
friendship  only  closed  by  death.  The  friendship  tk  worthy,  sen- 
sible men  he  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  pleasoies  in 
life. 

The  '  old  SUDS,'  Lord  Codcbum  tdls  tu^  '  were  setting  when 
the  band  of  great  thinkers  and  great  writers  irtio  afterwards 
concocted  the  "  Edmbmgh  Review,"  were  rising  into  celebrity.* 
Principal  Robertson,  the  historian,  had  departed  this  life  in 
1793,  a  kindly  old  man.  With  beaming  eyes  undemeadi  his 
frizzed  and  curled  wig,  and  a  trumpet  tied  with  a  black  ribbon 
to  the  button^iole  of  his  coat,  for  he  was  deaf,  &is  most  excel- 
lent of  writers  showed  how  he  could  be  also  the  most  zealous 
of  diners.  Old  Adam  Ferguson,  the  historian  of  Rome,  had 
'  set,'  also :  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  humanity  had  gone 
Gram  among  his  people  in  him.  Old  people,  not  thirty  years 
ago,  delighted  to  tell  3rou  how  '  Adam,'  when  chaplain  to  the 
Black  Watch,  that  glorious  43nd,  refused  to  retire  to  his  proper 
place,  the  rear,  during  an  action,  but  persisted  in  being  engaged 
in  front.  He  was  also  gone ;  and  Dugald  Stewart  filled  his 
vacant  place  in  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy.  Dr. 
Henry,  the  historian,  was  also  at  rest ;  after  a  long  laborious 
life,  and  the  compilation  of  a  dull,  thouj^  admirable  Hiitoty 
of  England,  the  design  of  which,  in  making  a  chapta  on  arts, 
manners,  and  literature  separate  from  die  narrative,  appears  to 
have  suggested  to  Macaulay  his  inimitable  disquisition  on  the 
same  topics.  Dr.  Henry  showed  to  a  fnend  a  pile  of  books 
which  he  had  gone  through,  merely  to  satisfy  himself  and  the 
woridasto  what  description  of  trouserswas  worn  by  the  Saxons. 
His  death  was  calm  as  his  life.  *  Come  out  to  me  dircctiy,'  he 
wTotetohis  friend,  Sir  Harry  Monarieff:  '  I  have  got  something 
to  do  this  week ;  I  have  got  to  die;' 

It  was  in  1801,  that  Dugald  Stewart  tx^an  his  comae  of 
lectures  on  political  economy.  Hitherto  all  puMic  favour  had 
been  on  the  side  of  the  Tories,  and  independerKC  of  drought 
was  a  sure  way  to  incur  discouragement  from  the  Bench,  in  the 
Church,  and  fhim  every  Government  functionary.  Lectureson 
political  economy  weier^ardedas  innovadmu;  bat  diqrfgnned 
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a  forerunner  of  that  event  which  had  made  several  impottaal 
changes  in  our  literary  and  political  hemisphere:  the 
mencement  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.'    This  undertakio^ 
the  work  of  men  who  were  separated  from  the  mass  of 
brother-townsmen  by  their  politics ;  their  isolation  as  a 
binding  them  the  more  closely  together  by  links  never  broken, 
in  a  brotherhood  of  hope  and  ambition,  to  which  the  natunl 
spirits  of  Sydney  Smith,  of  Cockbum,  and  of  Jeflfrey,  gmve  an 
irresistible  charm. 

Among  those  who  the  most  early  in  life  ended  a  career  of 
promise  was  Francis  Homer.  He  was  the  son  of  a  linen-draper 
in  Edinburgh ;  or,  as  the  Scotch  call  it,  following  the  F^eaMcl^ 
a  merchant  Homer's  best  linen  for  sheets,  and  table<Iodis; 
and  all  the  under  garmaUs  of  housekeeping,  are  still  Yofjiit/ 
esteemed  by  the  trade. 

'My  desire  to  know  Homer,' Sydney  Smith  states,  'aroie 
from  my  being  cautioned  against  him  by  some  excellent  and 
feeble-minded  people  to  whom  I  brought  letters  of  introduce 
tion,  and  who  represented  him  as  a  person  of  violent  p^t^^l 
opinions.'  S)'dney. Smith  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  Hi 
was  a  man  who  thought  for  himself;  who  loved  truth 
than  he  loved  Dundas  (Lord  MeUille),  then  the  tyrant 
land.  '  It  is  very  curious  to  consider,'  Sydney  Smith 
addressing  I^dy  Holland,  in  1817,  *  in  what  manner  H< 
gained,  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree,  the  affections  of 
number  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  partieSi  and 
in  society ;  for  he  was  not  remarkably  good  tempered, 
ticularly  lively  and  agreeable ;  and  an  inflexible  politiciaB  on 
the  unpopular  side.  The  causes  are,  his  high  chaiicter  for  pn^- 
bity,  honour,  and  talents;  his  fine  countenance ;  the 
interest  he  took  in  the  concerns  of  all  his  friends;  his 
and  gentlemanlike  manners;  his  untimely  death.' 
studious,  honourable,  kind,  everything  Homer  did,*  says  Lori 
Cockbum,  '  was  marked  by  thoughtfulness  and  ^'"^"f^  /  a 
beautiful  character,  which  was  exhibited  but  briefly  to  Us  tatt 
temporaries,  but  long  remembered  after  his  death. 

Heniy  Brougham  was  another  of  the  Edinbmgh  biad  of 
young  spirits.     He  was  educated  in  the  Hjgh  Sdiool 
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Luke  Fnser,  the  tutor  who  trained  Walter  Scott  and  Fraticu 
Jeffrey.  Brougham  used  to  be  pointed  out  'as  the  fdlov  «^o  had 
beat  die  master.'  He  had  dared  to  differ  with  Frucr,  a  hot  pe- 
dant, on  some  piece  of  Ladnity.  Fiaser,  irritated,  punished 
the  rebel,  and  thought  the  matter  ended.  But  the  next  day 
'  Hairy,'  as  they  called  him,  appeared,  loaded  with  bo<^  re- 
newed the  charge,  and  forced  Luke  to  own  that  he  wu 
beaten.     *  It  was  then,'  says  Lord  Cockboni, '  that  I  first  nw 

After  remaining  two  years  m  Edinburgh,  Sydney  Smith  went 
southwards  to  many  a  fonner  schoc^ellow  of  his  sister  Uaria's 
— a  Miss  Pybus,  to  whom  he  had  been  attadied  and  engaged 
at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life.  The  young  lady,  who  was  ot 
West  Indian  descent,  had  some  fortune ;  but  her  hnsband's 
only  stock,  on  which  to  b^in  housekeeping,  consisted  of  six 
silver  tea-spoons,  worn  away  with  use.  One  day  he  rushed 
into  the  room  and  threw  these  attenuated  articles  into  her 
lap — 'There,  Kate,  I  give  you  all  my  fortune,  you  lucky 
girlP 

With  the  small  dit,  and  the  thin  silver-qKions,  the  yoong 
couple  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  '  garret  end  of  the  earth.' 
Their  first  difficulty  was  to  know  how  money  ccAld  be  obtained 
to  b^in  with,  for  Mrs.  Smith's  small  fortune  was  settled  on 
herself  by  her  husband's  wish.  Two  rows  of  pearls  had  been 
given  her  by  her  thoughtful  mother.  These  she  converted  into 
money,  and  obtained  for  them  ^£'500.  Several  years  after- 
wards, when  visiting  the  shop  at  which  she  soM  them,  widi 
Miss  Vernon  and  Miss  Fox,  Mrs.  Smith  saw  her  pearis,  every 
one  of  which  she  knew.  She  asked  what  was  ibe  price. 
';£'!, 500,' was  the  reply. 

The  sum,  however,  was  all  important  to  the  thrifty  couple. 
It  distanced  the  nightmare  of  the  poor  and  honest,— debt 
£75°  '"^  presented  by  Mr.  Beach,  in  gratitude  for  die  care 
of  his  son,  to  Smith.  It  was  invested  in  the  funds,  and  fonned 
the  nucleus  of  future  savings, — '  Cen'ea  fiu  Upnmterjarfui 
eeiUe!  is  a  trite  saying.  '  Cat  U  premier  fas  ftd  gagne,'  mi^ 
be  applied  to  this  and  similar  cases.  A  little  daughter — LaAf 
Hdland,  die  wife  <tf  the  cdebtated  physidaii,  Sr  Heniy  Hoi* 
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land— was  sent  to  bless  the  sensible  pair.    Sydney  had 
that  she  might  be  bom  with  one  eye^  so  dial  he  m^ght 
lose  her ;  nevertheless,  though  she  hq>pened  to  be  bom 
two,  he  bore  her  secretly  from  the  nmsery,  a  few  houn 
her  birth,  to  show  her  in  triumph  to  the  fiitiuc  Edinbini^ 
viewers. 

The  birth  of  the  '  Edinbuxgh  Review'  quickly  followed 
of  the  young  lady.    Jeffrey, — then  an  almost  starvipg 
living  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  flat  of  a  house  in  Bucdeoch 
— Brougham,  and  Sydney  Smith  were  the  triumvinte  who 
pounded  the  scheme.  Smith  being  the  first  mover.  He 
a  motto :  *  Tenui  Musam  meditanum  avenir  :*  We  cultivate 
rature  on  a  little  oatmeal ;  but  this  being  too  near  the 
they  took  their  motto  from  Publius  S]mis;   'of  whan," 
Smith,  '  none  of  us  had,  I  am  sure,  read  a  single  Gne.'  To 
undertaking  Sydney  Smith  devoted  his  talents  for 
twenty-eight  years. 

Meantime,  during  the  brief  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Edin- 
buigh,  his  circumstances  improved.  He  had  done  that 
most  of  the  clergy  are  obliged  to  do— taken  a  pupiL  He 
now  another,  the  son  of  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Ellon ;  for  sndi  of 
these  young  men  he  received  ;f  400  a  year.  He 
them  a  father  and  a  friend ;  he  entered  into  all  their 
ments.  One  of  them  sa)ing  that  he  could  not  find 
versation  at  the  balls  for  his  partners,  'Never  mind,' 
S)'dney  Smith,  '  I'll  fit  you  up  in  five  minotet.'  Aoooid* 
ingly  he  wTote  down  conversations  for  them  amid  bmii  of 
laughter. 

Thus  happily  did  years,  which  many  pcfions  would 
termed  a  season  of  adversity,  pass  away.  The  ch 
brought  him  to  Edinburgh  introduced  him  to  a  slate  cf  i^ 
ciety  never  likely  to  be  seen  again  in  Scotland  Lonl  Cocfc* 
bum's  '  Memorials'  afford  an  insight  into  manncn^  DOC  oolf  ai 
regarded  suppers,  but  on  the  still  momentous  poini;  of 
Three  o'clock  was  the  Caishionable  hour,  so  late  aa  die 
mencement  of  the  present  century.  That  howv  '  DOC 
groans  and  predictions,*  became  four — and  four  was 
conscientiously  adhered  ta    '  Inch  by  inch,'  People 
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and  five  continued  to  be  the  standard  polite  hour  from  1806  to 
i8io.     '  Six  has  at  length  prevailed.' 

The  most  punctilious  ceremony  existed.  AVhen  dinner  was 
announced,  a  file  of  ladies  went  first  in  strict  order  of  prece- 
dence. 'Mrs.  Colonel  Such  an  Onej'  'Mrs.  Doctor  Such  an 
One,'  and  so  00.  Toasts  were  de  riguair:  no  glass  of  wine 
was  to  be  taken  by  a  guest  without  comprehending  a  lady,  or 
a  covey  of  ladies.  '  I  was  present,'  says  Lord  Cockbum,  'when 
the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch  took  a  glass  of  sherry  by  himself 
at  the  table  of  Charles  Hope,  then  Lord  Advocate,  and  this 
was  noticed  as  a  piece  of  ducal  contempt*  Toasts,  and  when 
the  ladies  had  retired,  rounds  of  toasts,  were  drunk.  '  The 
prandial  nuisance,' Lord  Cockb urn  wrote,  '  was  horrible.  But 
it  was  nothing  to  what  followed.' 

At  these  repasts,  though  less  at  these  than  at  boisterous 
suppers,  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  same  table  with  Sydney  Smith 
was  the  illustrious  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  a  man  to  whose  deep- 
thinking  mind  the  world  is  e^'ery  day  rendering  justice.  The 
son  of  a  brave  officer.  Mackintosh  «as  bom  on  the  banks 
of  Loch  Ness ;  his  mother,  a  Miss  Fraser,  was  aunt  to  Mrs. 
Fraser  Tytler,  wife  of  Lord  Woodhouseiee,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session  and  mother  of  the  late  histoiian  of  that 
honoured  name. 

Mackintosh  had  been  studying  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  same 
classes  with  Robert  Hall,  whose  conversation,  he  avowed,  had 
a  great  influence  over  his  mind.  He  arrived  in  Edinburgh 
about  1784,  uncertain  to  what  profession  to  belong;  some- 
what anxious  to  be  a  bookseller,  in  order  to  revel  in  '  the 
paradise  of  books ;'  he  turned  his  attention,  however,  to  me- 
dicine, and  became  a  Brunonian,  that  is,  a  disciple  of  John 
Brown,  the  founder  of  a  theory  which  he  followed  out  to  the 
extent  in  practice.  The  main  feature  of  the  now  defunct 
system,  which  set  scientific  Europe  in  a  blaze,  seems  to  have 
been  a  mad  indulgence  of  the  passions;  and  an  unbridled 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Brown  fell  a  victim  to  his  vices. 
Years  after  he  had  been  laid  in  his  grave,  his  daughter,  Fu- 
phemia,  being  in  great  indigence,  received  real  kindness  from 
Sir  James  and  Lady  Mackintosh,  the  former  of  whom  used  to 
30 — 3 
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delight  in  telling  the  story  of  her  father's  sapng  to  her :  ' 
bring  me  the  mooderate  stimulus  of  a  hoonderd  draps  o'  Laud- 
anum in  a  glass  o*  brandy.* 

Mackintosh  had  not  quitted  Edinburgh  when  Sydney  Smith 
reached  it     Smith  became  a  member  of  the  famous  Specula- 
tive Society.     Their  acquaintance  was  renewed  years  afterwaxds 
in  London.     Who  can  ever  forget  the  small,  quiet  dinners  given 
by  Mackintosh  when  living  out  of  Parliament,  and  out  of  office 
in  Cadogan  Place  ?     Simple  but  genial  were  those   repasts; 
forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  Edinburgh  dinners  of  yore. 
He  had  then  long  given  up  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Brunonians,  and  took  nothing  but  light  French  and  German 
wines,   and   these  in  moderation.      His  tall,  somewhat  high- 
shouldered,  massive  form  ;  his  calm  brow,  mild,  thoughtful ;  his 
dignity  of  manner ;  his  gentleness  to  all ;  his  vast  knowledge ; 
his  wonderful  appreciation  of  excellence  ;  his  discrimination  of 
faults — all  combined  to  form  one  of  the  finest  specimens  e%'er 
seen,  even  in  that  illustrious  period,  of  a  philosopher  and  his- 
torian. 

Jeffrey  and  Cockbum  were  contrasts  to  one  whom  they  ho- 
noured. Jeffrey,  '  the  greatest  of  British  critics,'  was  eight 
years  younger  than  Mackintosh,  having  been  bom  in  1773.  He 
was  the  son  of  one  of  the  depute  clerks  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
not  an  elevated  position,  though  one  of  great  respectability. 
When  Mackintosh  and  Svdnev  Smith  first  knew  him  in  Edin- 
burgh,  he  was  enduring,  with  all  the  impatience  of  his  sensitive 
nature,  what  he  ralk'«l  *  a  slow,  obscure,  philosophical  starva- 
tion* at  the  S<  ot<  h  bar. 

*  There  arc  moments,*  he  wTote,  '  when  I  think  I  could  sell 
myself  to  the  ministers  or  to  the  devil,  in  order  to  get  above 
these  nercssitics.'  Like  all  men  so  situated,  his  depresnoD 
rame  in  fits.  Short,  spare,  with  regular,  yet  n^t  aristocratic 
fiMtures  ; — spc .iking,  brilliant,  yet  not  |)lea5ing  eyes  ; — a  %'oice 
consistent  with  that  mii^<m  form; — a  somewhat  precise  and 
anxious  manner,  there  was  never  in  Jeffrey  that  charm,  that 
abandon^  which  rcnderetl  his  valued  frienci,  Henry  Cockbum, 
the  most  dehghtfu!,  the  most  beloved  of  men,  the  voy  idol  of 
hi&  native  city. 
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The  noble  head  of  Cockbum,  bald,  almost  in  jroatb,  witb  ita 
pliant,  refined  features,  and  its  &esh  dnt  upon  a  cheek  alwa^ 
dear,  generally  high  in  colour,  was  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rigid 
paitate  of  Jeffrey's  physiognomy ;  much  more  so  to  the  large 
proportions  of  Mackintosh ;  or  to  the  ponderous,  plain,  and, 
later  in  life,  swarthy  countenance  of  Sydney  Smith.  Lord  Webb 
Seymour,  the  brodier  of  the  late  Duke  of  Somenet,  gende, 
modest,  intelligent, — ^Thomas  Thomson,  the  antiquary, — and 
Chades  and  George  Bell,  the  surgeon  and  the  advocate, — Mar" 
ray,  afterwards  Lord  Murray,  the  generooa  pleader,  iriio  gave 
up  to  its  rightful  heirs  an  estate  left  him  by  a  dient, — and 
Brougham — formed  the  staple  of  that  set  now  long  nnce  extinct 
It  was  partially  broken  up  by  Sydney  Smith's  coming,  in  rSoj, 
to  London.  He  there  took  a.  house  in  Doughty  Street,  being 
partial  to  legal  society,  which  was  chiefly  to  be  found  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

Here  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Madcintosh, Scarlett  (LonlAlnnger), 
the  eccentric  and  unhappy  Mr.  Ward,  ailerwards  Lord  Dudley, 
'  Conversation'  Sharp,  Rogers,  and  Luttrell,  formed  the  cirde 
m  whidi  Sidney  delighted.  He  was  still  very  poor,  and  oMiged 
to  sell  the  rest  of  his  wife's  jewels ;  but  his  brother  Robert 
allowed  him  ;£roo  a  year,  and  lent  him,  when  he  subsequendy 
removed  into  Yorkshire,  j^soo. 

He  had  now  a  life  of  strugglmg,  but  those  straggles  were  die 
lot  of  his  early  fiiends  also ;  Mackintosh  talked  of  g<»ng  to 
India  as  a  lecturer ;  Smith  recommended  Jeffrey  to  do  the  some. 
Happily,  both  had  the  courage  and  the  sense  to  await  (at  better 
times  at  home;  yet  Smith's  opinion  of  Mackintosh  va^  that 
'  he  never  saw  so  theoretical  a  head  which  contained  so  mudl 
practical  understanding  ;*  and  to  Jeffrey  he  wrote ; 

'  Yon  want  nothing  to  be  a  great  lawyer,  and  rkothing  to  be 
a  great  speaker,  but  a  deeper  voice — slower  and  more  simple 
utterance — more  humility  of  face  and  neck— and  a  greater  ctffi- 
tempt  for  aprit  than  men  who  havt  te  mvdt  in  general  attain  to.* 
The  great  event  of  Sydney  Smith's  first  residence  in  Iiondm 
was  his  introduction  at  Hollaitd  House ;  in  that  'gilded  loom 
which  furnished,'  as  he  said,  'the  best  and  most  agreeable 
sodety  in  the  WMld,'  his  happiest  hours  wete  pined.    J(^ 
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Allen,  whom  Smith  had  introduced  to  Lord  HoUand,  was  the 
peer's  librarian  and  friend  Mackintosh,  who  Sydney  Smidi 
thought  only  wanted  a  few  bad  qualities  to  get  on  in  the  worlc^ 
Rogers,  Luttrell,  Sheridan,  Byron,  were  among  the  'mns'  that 
shone,  where  Addison  had  suffered  and  studied. 

Between  Lord  Holland  and  Sydney  Smith  the  mott  cofdial 
friendship  existed ;  and  the  eccentric  and  fascinating  Ladjr  Hol- 
land was  his  constant  correspondent  Of  this  able  woman,  it 
was  said  by  Talleyrand :  '  Bile  est  toute  assertion:  wtaisfunndom 
demande  la  preuve  dest  Id  son  skcrei^  Of  Lord  Holland,  the 
keen  diplomatist  observed  :  '  Cest  la  bienveiUanne  mime^  mait  Jk 
bienveillance  la  plus  perturbairice^  qu^on  oil  jamais  tme.^ 

Lord  Holland  did  not  commit  the  error  ascribed  by  Rogers 
in  his  Recollections,  to  Marlay,  Bishop  of  Watcffiiid,  iHio 
when  poor,  with  an  income  of  only  ^400  a  year,  used  to  ghrc 
the  best  dinners  possible ;  but,  when  made  a  bishop^  cnlaiged 
his  table,  and  lost  his  fame — had  no  more  good  company — there 
was  an  end  of  his  enjoyment :  he  had  lords  and  ladies  to  his 
table — foolish  people— foolish  nien — and  foolish  women — and 
there  was  an  end  of  him  and  us.  '  Lord  Holland  idected  his 
lords  and  ladies,  not  for  their  rank,  but  for  their  peculiar 
or  acquirements.'  Then  even  Lady  Holland's  odditici 
amusing.  Wlien  she  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  fop,  she  used  to 
say :  '  I  beg  your  panlon,  but  I  wish  you  would  sit  a  little  fU' 
ther  off ;  there  is  something  on  your  handkerchief  which  I  doa^ 
quite  like.'  Or  when  a  |)oor  nun  happened  to  stand,  after  die 
fashion  of  the  lords  of  creation,  with  his  back  close  to  die 
chimney-piece,  she  would  cry  out, '  Have  the  goodnes%  ttr,  to 
stir  the  fire.' 

Lonl  Holland  never  asked  anyone  to  dinner,  ('not  even 
m^/  says  Rogers,  '  whom  he  had  knoi^-n  so  long/)  without  ask- 
ing Lady  Holland.  One  day,  shortly  before  his  lordship's  1 
Rogers  was  coming  out  from  Holland  House  when  he  met 
'  Well,  do  you  return  to  dinner  ?*  I  answered,  '  No^  I  have 
not  been  invited.'  The  precaution,  in  fact,  was  nemssiy,  far 
Lord  Holland  ^-tls  so  good-natured  and  hospitable  dttt  he 
would  have  had  a  crowd  daily  at  his  table  had  he  been  left  to 
himself. 
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The  death  of  Lord  Holland  completely  broke  up  the  i 
▼ailed  dinners,  and  the  subsequent  evenings  in  the  'gilded 
chamber.'  Lady  Holland,  to  whom  Holland  House  was  left 
for  her  life-time,  declined  to  live  there.  With  Holland  House, 
the  mingling  of  aristocracy  with  talent ;  the  blending  ranks  by 
force  of  intellect ;  the  assembling  not  only  of  all  the  celebrity 
that  Europe  could  boast,  but  of  all  that  could  enhance  private 
enjoyment,  had  ceased.  London,  the  most  intelligent  of  capi- 
tals, possesses  not  one  single  great  house  in  which  pomp  and 
wealth  are  made  subsidiaiy  to  the  true  luxuiy  of  intellectual 
conversation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  Lord  Holland's  last  illness 
began,  these  lines  were  written  by  him,  and  found  after  his  death 
on  his  dressing-table ; — 

■  Nephew  of  Fm,  and  Friend  of  Grey. 

SuflicienI  for  my  fame. 
I{  lliose  wlio  know  me  besi  ihall  saj 
1  tarnished  oeiLher  name.' 

Of  him  his  best  friend,  Sydney  Smith,  ]e&  a  short  but  discrimi- 
native character.  'There  was  never  (amongst  other  things  he 
says)  a  better  heart,  or  one  more  purified  from  all  the  bad  pas- 
sions—more abounding  in  charity  and  compassion — or  which 
seemed  to  be  so  created  as  a  refuge  to  the  helpless  and  op- 
pressed.' 

Meantime  Sydney  Smith's  circumstances  were  still  limited ; 
jC^o  a  year  as  evening  preacher  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  was 
esteemed  as  a  great  help  by  him.  The  writer  of  this  memoir 
remembers  an  amusing  anecdote  related  of  him  at  the  table  of 
an  eminent  literary  character  by  a  member  of  Lord  \Vood- 
houselee's  family,  who  had  been  desirous  to  obtain  for  Sydney 
the  patronage  of  the  godly.  To  this  end  she  persuaded  Robert 
Grant  and  Charles  Grant  (afterwards  Lord  Glenelg)  to  go  to  the 
Foundling  to  hear  him,  she  hoped  to  advantage;  to  her  con- 
sternation he  broke  forth  into  so  familiar  a  strain,  couched  in 
terms  so  bordering  on  the  jocose, — though  no  one  had  deeper 
religious  convictions  than  he  had, — that  the  two  saintly  brothers 
listened  in  disgust  They  forgot  how  South  let  loose  the  poweis 
of  his  wit  and  sarcasm ;  and  how  the  lofty-minded  jerecay 
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Taylor  applied  the  force  of  hamour  to  li^iten  die  prolisiljrtff 
aigument    Sydney  Smith  became^  neverdidei%  a 
preacher;  but  the  man  who  prevents  people fipomdecpipg 
a  week  in  their  pews  is  sure  to  be  ariddsed. 

Let  us  turn  to  him,  however,  as  a  member  cf  sodeljr.  His 
dide  of  acquaintance  was  enlaiged,  not  only  by  hh  rkita  lo 
Holland  Houses  but  by  his  lectures  on  mood  philoaopliy  at  die 
Royal  Institution.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  not  the  m 
able  of  men,  but  one  whose  cold  shake  of  the  band  is 
as  Sydney  Smith  said  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh — ^'lohavc 
under  the  genus  Mortmain^  was  a  very  young  man  aft  the 
when  Albemarle  Street  was  crowded  with  caiiiafet  fron 
end  of  the  street  to  the  other,  in  consequence  of  Sydney  SoWi 
lectures ;  yet  he  declared  that  he  had  never  ibtgoden  die  cfect 
given  to  the  speech  of  Logan,  the  Indian  chie(  by  ^rdnqrls 
voice  and  manner. 

His  lectures  produced  a  sum  sufficient  for  Sydney  to  fimMh 
a  house  m  Orchard  Street  Doughty  Street — raised  to  cdcbrity 
as  having  been  the  residence,  not  only  of  Sydney  Smidit  bnt  of 
Charles  Dickens— was  too  far  for  the  AoMOi^  of  HoOtDdHoHt 
and  the  orator  of  Albemarle  Street  long  to  sojonm  dwre.  Im 
Orchard  Street,  Sydney  enjoyed  that  domestic  oomiortwiiidlhn 
callied  '  the  grammar  of  life  ;*  delightful  suppeni  to  about  tvoqr 
or  thirty  persons,  who  came  and  went  as  they  pleased.  AgraH 
part  of  the  same  amusing  and  gifted  set  used  to  meet  once  a 
week  also  at  Sir  James  Mackintosh's,  at  a  sopper,  whid^  dMM|^ 
not  exactly  Cowper*8  '  radish  and  an  egg,'  was  aiapk^bnt  pk^ 
tiful — ^yet  most  eagerly  sought  after.  '  Thcie  are  a  few 
writes  Sydney  Smith's  daughter,  'who  can  look  back  to 
and  I  have  aJways  found  them  do  so  with  a  sigh  of 

One  night,  a  country  cousin  of  Sydney  Saiidi%  was 
at  a  supper.    '  Now,  Sydney,'  whispered  the  ■mple  gii^  'I 
know  all  these  are  very  remarkable  people ;  do  tell 
they  are.' — '  Oh,  yes ;  there's  Hannibal,'  pointiqg  to  \ 
stem  man,  Mr.  Whishaw ;  '  he  lost  his  leg  in  the 
war:  there's  SocnUes,'  pointing  to  LuttieU:  'that,* 
turning  to  Homer,  'is  Solon.' 
Another  evening,  l^Iackintosh  brought  a  »w  SooH^i 
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an  ensign  in  a  Highland  r^ment — with  him.  The  young 
Bian's  head  could  carry  no  idea  of  glory  except  in  r^mentals. 
Suddenly,  nudging  Sir  James,  he  whispered,  '  Is  that  the  great 
Sir  Sydney  Smidi  7 — '  Yes,  yes,'  answered  Sir  James ;  and  in- 
stantly telling  Sydney  who  he  was  supposed  to  be,  the  grave 
evening  preacher  at  the  Foundling  immediately  assumed  the 
character  ascribed  to  him,  and  acted  the  hero  of  Acre  to  per- 
fection, fighting  his  battics  over  again — even  charging  the  Turks 
— ^whilst  the  young  Scot  was  so  enchanted  by  the  great  Sir  Syd- 
ney's condescension,  that  he  wanted  to  fetch  the  pipers  of  his 
regiment,  and  pipe  to  the  great  Sir  Sydney,  who  had  never  cnr 
joyed  the  agonizing  strains  of  the  bagpipe.  Upon  this  the  party 
broke  up,  and  Sir  James  carried  the  Highlander  off,  lest  he 
should  find  out  his  mistake,  and  cut  his  throat  &Dm  shame  and 
vexation.  One  may  readily  conceive  Sydney  Smith's  enjoying 
this  joke,  for  his  spirits  were  those  of  a  boy :  his  gaiety  was 
irresistible  ;  his  ringing  laugh,  infectious  ;  but  it  is  difficult  for 
those  who  knew  Mackintosh  in  his  later  years— the  quiet,  almost 
pensive  invalid — to  realize  in  that  remembrance  any  trace  of 
the  Mackintosh  of  Doughty  Street  and  Orchard  Street  days. 

One  day  Sydney  Smith  came  home  with  two  hackney  coaches 
full  of  pictures,  which  he  had  picked  up  at  an  auction.  His 
daughter  thus  tells  the  story:  'Another  day  he  came  home  with 
two  hackney-coach  loads  of  pictures,  which  he  had  met  with  at 
an  auction,  having  found  it  impossible  to  resist  so  many  yards 
of  brown-looking  figures  and  faded  landscapes  going  for  "  abso- 
lutely nothing,  unheard  of  sacrifices."  "  Kate"  hardly  knew 
whether  to  laugh  or  ciy  when  she  saw  these  horribly  dingy-look- 
ing objects  enter  her  pretty  little  drawing-room,  and  looked  at 
him  as  if  she  thought  him  half  mad ;  and  half  mad  he  was,  but 
with  delight  at  his  purchase.  He  kept  walking  up  and  dowD 
the  room,  waving  his  arms,  putting  them  in  fresli  lights,  declar- 
ing they  were  exquisite  specimens  of  ait,  and  if  not  by  the  very 
best  masters,  merited  to  be  so.  He  invited  his  friends,  and  dis- 
played his  pictures;  discovered  fresh  beauties  for  each  new 
comer ;  and  for  three  or  four  days,  under  the  ma^  influence 
of  his  wit  and  imagination,  these  gloomy  old  pictuiei  were  • 
petpetual  source  of  amusement  and  fim.' 
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At  last,  finding  that  he  was  considered  no  antiioritjr  fat 
fine  arts,  oflf  went  the  pictures  to  another  auction,  bat  all  le- 
christened  by  himself,  with  unheard-of  names.  'Onc^  I  le- 
member/  says  Lady  Holland, '  was  a  beautiful  hnd«cnpe,  hf 
Nicholas  de  Falda,  a  pupil  of  Valdezzio,  the  only  painfiiy  hf 
that  eminent  artist  The  pictures  sold,  I  believe,  for 
than  he  gave  for  them  under  their  original  name%  wUdh 
probably  as  real  as  their  assumed  ones.' 

Sydney  Smith  had  long  been  styled  b^hisfiiendithe  * 
of  Mickleham,*  in  allusion  to  his  visits  to,  and  influence  in.  the 
house  of  his  friend,  Richard  Sharp,  who  had  a  ooctige  at  that 
place.    A  piece  of  real  preferment  was  now  his.    This  was  the 
living  of  Foston-le-Clay,   in  Yorkshire,  given  him  by  Loid 
Erskine,  then  Chancellor.    Lady  Holland  never  tested  tiO 
had  prevailed  on  Erskine  to  give  Sydney  Smith  a  Uvii^ 
as  Rogers  relates,  went  to  thank  his  lordship.    'Oh,' 
Erskine,  *  don't  thank  me,  Mr.  Smith ;  I  gave  yon  the  Irriqg 
because  Lady  Holland  insisted  on  my  d<Hng  to;  and  if  die  had 
desired  me  to  give  it  to  the  devil,  ^  must  have  had  it' 

Notwithstanding  the  prediction  of  the  nint%  Sfdacy 
proved  an  excellent  ps^ish  priest    Even  his 
friends  did  not  expect  this  result    The  general  i 
that  he  was  infinitely  better  fitted  for  the  bar  than  for  die 
'  Ah  !  Mr.  Smith/  Lord  Stowell  used  to  say  to  him,  *  yen 
be  in  a  far  better  situation,  and  a  far  richer  man,  had  fM  bt^ 
longed  to  us.' 

Ontjoi  (t esprit  more,  and  Smith  hastened  to  take 
of  his  living,  and  to  enter  upon  duties  of  which  no 
knew  the  mighty  importance  than  he  did. 

Among  the  Mackintosh  set  was  Richard  Sharps  to 
have  already  referred,  termed,  from  his  great 
ready  memory,  '  Conversation  Sharp.'    Many  people 
that  this  did  not  imply  an  agreeable  man,  and  ^cj 
haps,  right    Sharp  was  a  plain,  ungainly  man.    One 
a  literary  lady,  now  living,  being  at  Sir  James  MaduMMhX  lit 
company  with  Sharp,  Sismondi,  and  the  late  Loid 
then  a  man  of  middle  age.    Sir  James  was  not  onljr 
partial  to  Denman,  but  admired  him  petsoiuJly.    '  Do 
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think  Deomaii  handsome  7  he  inquired  of  the  lad7  after  the 
guests  were  gone.  '  No  ?  Then  yon  must  think  Mr.  Sharp 
handsome,'  he  rejoined;  meaning  that  ft  taste  Bo  perverted  U 
not  to  admire  Denman  must  be  smitten  with  Shaip.  Sharp  is 
said  to  have  studied  all  the  morning  before  he  went  out  to 
dinner,  to  get  up  his  wit  and  anecdote,  u  an  acttv  does  his 
part.  Sydney  Smith  having  one  day  received  an  invitation 
from  hiro  to  dine  at  fishmongers'  Hall,  sent  the  fitUowing 
reply:— 

'  Much  do  t  lora 

Tbe  tnoiuten  of  the  ileq>  to  eat ; 
To  lee  the  nnrialmon  lyiiif, 
By  smelu  enordeiL  b«n  Ibr  firlnff ; 

And  fiixnthe  china*" 

On  dak  V  eod  (he  fla 

Thee  aboic  aU,  I  m  _     . 

Flaiier  than  Longman'!  flatieM  barl 

Much-bonoor'd  inrtMM  I  lore  t  Riere 

Tb«  and  thjr  dainty  frtendi  (o  lean. 

Fur  from  ye  oil,  in  snuceest  comer, 

I  go  lo  dine  wtlh  lillle  H«ner : 

He  who  with  philosophic  eye 

SbI  brooding  o'er  hii  Chrixlmas  pie  ; 

Then  firm  roolved.  with  either  thumb. 

Tore  forth  Ihe  crust-etn-eloped  plum  ; 

And  Rud  with  youthhil  dreanii  of  deathloi  (amci 

Proclaimed  the  deathless  gloile*  of  Ui  naoe.' 

One  word  before  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  Sydney  Smith's 
ministry.  In  this  bi<^raphy  of  a  great  Wit,  we  touch  bat 
lightly  upon  the  graver  features  of  his  character,  yet  they  cannot 
whoUy  be  passed  over.  Stanch  in  his  devotion  to  the  Church 
of  England,  he  was  liberal  to  Others.  The  woiid  in  the  pre- 
sent day  is  afraid  of  liberality.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  has  been  the  fanatic  and  the  intolerant  not  the  mild  and 
practical,  among  us  who  have  gone  from  the  Protestant  to 
the  Romish  laith.  Sydney  Smith,  in  conunon  with  other 
great  men,  had  no  predilection  for  dealing  damnation  round 
the  land.  How  noble,  how  true,  are  Mackintosh's  reflec- 
tioos  on  religious  sects  1  '  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  l(X>k 
into  the  interior  of  any  religions  sect,  without  thinking  better 
of  it  I  ought,  indeed,  to  confine  myself  to  those  of  Chris- 
tian Europe,  but  with  that  limitation  it  seems  to  me  die 
remark  is   true ;  whether  I  look  at  the  Jansenisti  of  Foit 
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Royal,  or  the  Quaken  in  ClaiksoOy  or  the  Medio&li  ii 
these  journals.  All  these  sects,  idiidi  appear 
ridiculous  at  a  distance,  assume  a  mudi 
character  on  nearer  inspection.  Thqr  all  inculcate  pmc 
and  practise  mutual  kindness ;  and  they  exert  giest  fane  of 
reason  in  rescuing  their  doctrines  from  the  abmd  or 
consequences  which  naturally  fknw  from  them.  Much  of 
arises  from  the  general  nature  of  religious 
from  the  genius  of  the  Gospel* 

Nothing  could  present  a  greater  contrast  with  die 
of  Orchard  Street  than  the  place  on  which  Sfdncy 
'  lines '  had  now  '  fallen.'    Owing  to  the  non-reridence  €f 
<^cii;y>    one-third   of  the  parsonage-houses  in 
fallen  into  decay,  but  that  of  Foston-leday  was 
wretched.     A  hovel  represented  what  was  stiD  caDed 
parsonage-house :  it  stood  on  a  glebe  of  three  hombBd 
of  the  stiffest   clay    in  Yorkshire:  a  biidc4kMmd 
with  a   room   above  it,  both  in  a   nunous 
the  residence  which,  for  a  hundred  and  filij  jtMn^  had 
been  inhabited  by  an  mcumbent    It  will  not  be  a 
of  surprise  that  for  some  time,  until  1808^  Sfdncy- 
with  the  permission  of  the  Archbishop  of  Yotk, 
to  reside  in  London,  after    having    appointed  a 
Foston-le-Clay. 

The  first  visit  to  his  living  was  by  no 
Picture  to  yourself,  my  reader,  Sydney  Smith  ia  a 
in  his  superfine  black  coat,  driving  into  the  lemole 
and  parle>'ing  with  the  old  parish  deik,  who  after 
versation,  observed,  emphatically,  shaking  hb 
ground, '  Master  Smith,  it  stroikes  me  that  people  aa 
froe  London  is  such/N^.' — *  I  see  j$m  are  no  fail,*  n 
prompt  answer ;  and  the  parson  and  the  cleric  parted 
satisfied. 

The  profits,  arising  from  the  sale  of  two  irohiBeS  Cf 
mons,  carried  Sydney  Smith,  his  £unQy,  and  Us 
Foston-lc-Clay  in  the  summer  of  1809,  and  be  look 
abode  in  a  pleasant  house  about  two  miles  frooi  Yo^  at 
Hcslington. 


I' 
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Let  us  DOW,  tor  a  tiroe,  forget  die  wi^  tiie  editor  of  the 
'Edinbuigb  Review,'  the  diner  out,  the  evening  preacher  at 
the  Foundlinf^  and  glance  at  the  peacefiil  and  useful  life  of 
a  countiy  do^j'man.  His  spirits,  bis  wit,  all  his  social 
qualities,  sever  deserted  Sydney  Smith,  even  in  the  retreat 
to  n^ch  he  was  destined.  Let  ns  see  him  driving  in  his 
second-hand  cairiage,  his  horse, '  Peter  die  Cruel,'  with  His. 
Smith  by  his  side,  summer  and  winter,  from  Heslington  to 
Foston-le-Clay.  Mis.  Smith,  at  fim,  trembled  at  the  in- 
experience of  her  charioteer;  but  '^e  soon,'  said  Sydney, 
'raised  my  wages,  and  considered  me  an  excellent  Jehu.' 
'  Mr.  Brown,'  said  Sydney  to  one  of  the  tradesmen  of  York, 
through  the  streets  of  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  diiv^ 
'  your  streets  are  the  narrowest  in  Europe.' — '  Narrow,  sir  ? 
there's  plenty  of  room  for  two  carnages  to  pass  each  other,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  spare  P 

het  us  see  him  in  his  busy  peaceftd  life,  dig^g  an  hour  or 
two  every  d^y  in  his  garden  to  avoid  sudden  death,  by  pre- 
venting corpulency;  then  galloping  through  a  book,  and 
when  his  family  laughed  at  him  for  so  soon  dismissing  t 
quarto,  saying,  '  Cross-eKunine  me,  then,'  and  gcung  well 
through  the  ordeal.  Hear  him,  after  finishing  his  morning's 
writing,  saying  to  his  wife,  '  There,  Kate,  it's  done :  do  look 
over  it ;  put  dte  dots  to  the  Us,  and  cross  the  f  s  :*  and  off  he 
went  to  his  walk,  surrounded  by  his  children,  who  were  his 
companions  and  confidants.  See  him  in  the  lane,  talking  to 
an  old  woman  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  gig  as  Ac  was 
returning  from  market,  and  picking  up  all  sorts  of  knowledge 
from  her ;  or  administering  medicine  to  the  poor,  or  to  his 
horses  and  animals,  sometimes  committing  mitiakes  next  to 
fatal.  One  day  he  declared  he  found  all  his  pigs  intoxicated, 
granting  'God  save  the  King'  about  the  sty.  He  neatly 
poisoned  his  red  cow  by  an  over-dose  of  castOKnl ;  and  Peter 
the  Cruel,  so  called  because  the  groom  once  said  he  had  a 
crad  face,  took  two  boxes  of  opium  pills  (boxes  and  all)  in  his 
mash,  without  ill  consequences. 

See  him,  too,  rushing  out  after  dinner — f<»  he  bad  a  bocnc 
of  long  sittings  after  that  meal— to  loiA  at  his  * 
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He  used  to  say,  Lady  Holland  (his  daughter)  rdatei^  '  I  am 
all  for  cheap  luxuries,  even  for  animals;  now  all  ^■w— 1» 
have  a  passion  for  scratching  their  backbones;  tbejr  break 
down  your  gates  and  palings  to  effect  this.  Look !  tbere  it 
my  universal  scratcher,  a  sharp-edged  pde^  resting  on  a  l^gh 
and  a  low  post,  adapted  to  eveiy  height^  from  a  hone  lo  a 
lamb.  Even  the  Edinbuxgh  Reviewer  can  take  his  tnm :  yoa 
have  no  idea  how  popular  it  is ;  I  have  not  had  a  gate  broken 
since  I  put  it  up ;  I  have  it  in  all  my  fields.' 

Then  his  experiments    were  numerous.    Mutton  fia  waa 
to  be  burned  instead  of  candles ;  and  woridng-people 
brought  in  and  fed  with  broth,  or  with  rice^  or  with 
to  see  which  was  the  most  satisfying  diet    Econonijf 
made  amusing,  benevolence  almost  absurd,  but  the  hiuDoraoa 
roan,  the  kind  man,  shone  forth  in  all  things.     He  waa  oae  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  first,  who  introduced  allotment-gaidcBa 
for  the  poor :  he  was  one  who  could  truly  say  aft  the  lai^ 
when    he    had    lived    sucty-six    years,   'I  have    done    bat 
veiy  little  harm  in  the  world,  and  I  have  broq^t  opnqr 
family.* 

We  have  taken  a  glimpse — and  a  glimpse  merdy— «f 
'  wise  Wit'  in  London,  among  congenial  society,  a4icre 
intellectual  power  ^"as  daily  called  forth  in  combative 
See  him  now  in  the  provincial  circles  of  the  remote 
of  York.      '  Did  you    ever,*   he  once  asked,  '  dine  out 
the  country?     What   misery  do    human  beings   inflict 
each    other   under   the  name   of  pleasure  T    Then   be 
scribes  driving  in  a  broiling  sun  through  a  dusty  raad^  lo 
cat  a  haunch  of  venison  at  the   house  of  a  nefghboatiqg 
I>ar5on.     Assembled  in  a  small   house,  '  redolent  of  trpm^ 
talked   of  roads,  weather,  and   turnips;    bcgaUp  that 
to    be    hungry.    A    stripling,    caught   up  for  the 
calls  the  master  of  the  house  out  of  the  nxMn,  and 
that  the  cook   has   mistaken   the  soup   for 
has    thrown    it  away.     No  help  for  it — agreed;  they 
do  m-ithout    it;  perhaps  as  well    they  should.     Dinnc 
nounced  ;  they  enter  the  dining-room :  heavens  I  what  a  pial 
the  venison  is  high  I 
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Various  other  adverse  incidents  occur,  and  the  party  return 
home,  grateful  to  the  post-boys  for  not  being  drunk,  and 
thankful  to  Providence  for  not  being  thrown  into  a  wet 
ditch. 

In  addition  to  these  troubles. and  risks,  there  was  an  enemy 
at  hand  to  apprehend — ^prejudice.  The  Squire  of  Heslington 
— 'the  last  (^ the  Squires* — regarded  Mr.  Smith  as  a  Jacobin; 
and  his  lady, '  who  looked  as  if  she  had  walked  straight  out 
of  the  Ark,  or  had  been  the  wife  of  Enoch,'  used  to  turn  aside 
as  he  passed.  When,  however,  the  squire  found  'the  peace  of 
the  village  undisturbed,  harvests  as  usual,  his  dogs  uninjured, 
he  first  bowed,  then  called,  and  ended  by  a  pitch  of  con- 
fidence ;*  actually  discovered  that  Sydney  Smith  had  made  a 
joke ;  nearly  went  into  convulsions  of  laughter,  and  finished  by 
inviting  the  'dangerous  fellow,'  as  he  had  once  thought  him, 
to  see  his  dogs. 

In  1813  Sydney  Smith  removed,  as  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  do,  to  Foston-le-Clay,  and,  'not  knowing  a  turnip  from  a 
carrot,'  began  to  farm  three  hundred  acres,  and  not  having  any 
money,  to  build  a  parsonage-house. 

It  was  a  model  parsonage,  he  thought,  the  plan  being 
formed  by  himself  and  '  Kate.'  Being  advised  by  his  neigh- 
bours to  purchase  oxen,  he  bought  (and  christened)  four  oxen, 
'  Tug  and  Lug,' '  Crawl  and  Haul.'  But  Tug  and  Lug  took 
to  fainting,  Haul  and  Crawl  to  lie  down  in  the  mud,  so  he 
was  compelled  to  sell  them,  and  to  purchase  a  team  of 
horses. 

The  house  plunged  him  into  debt  for  twenty  years;  and 
a  man-servant  being  too  expensive,  the  'wise  Wit'  caught 
up  a  country  girl,  made  like  a  mile-stone,  and  christened 
her  'Bunch,'  and  Bunch  became  the  best  butler  in  the 
county. 

He  next  set  up  a  carriage,  which  he  christened  the  '  Im- 
mortal,' for  it  grew,  from  being  only  an  ancient  green 
chariot,  supposed  to  have  been  the  eariiest  invention  of  the 
kind,  to  be  known  by  all  the  neighbours;  the  village  dogs 
barked  at  it,  the  village  boys  cheered  it,  and  'we  had  no  fsi^ 
shame.' 
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One  could  linger  over  the  annals  of  Sydney  Smitli*! 
happy  life  at  Foston-le-Clay,  visited  there  indeed  by 
into&h,  and  each  day  achieving  a  higher  and  higher  lepnta* 
tion  in  literature.    We  see   him  as  a  magistrate^  'no   friend 
to  game,*  as  a  country  squire  in  Suffolk  solemnly  said  of  a 
neighbour,  but  a  friend  to  man ;  with  a  pityii^  heart,  that 
forbade  him  to  commit  young  delinquents  to  gaol,  thonc^  be 
would  lecture  them  severely,  and  call  out,  in  bad  ratn, '  John. 
bring  me  out  my  private  gallows^  which  brought  the  poor  boyi 
on  their  knees.    We  behold  him  makmg  visits,  and  even  toting 
in  the  'Immortal,*  and  receiving  Lord  and  Lady  Carlisle  in 
their  coach  and   four,  which  had   stuck  in  the  middle  of  a 
ploughed  field,  there  being  scarcely  any  road,  only  a  lane  vp 
to  the  house.    Behold  him  receiving  his  poor  frioid,  Fiandi 
Homer,  who  came  to  take  his  last  leave  of  him,  and  died  at 
Pisa,  in    18 17,  after   earning  honours^   paid,  as  Sir  Jamci 
Mackintosh  remarked,  to  intrinsic  daims  alone — ^"a  man  cf 
obscure  birth,  who  never  filled  an  oflke."    See  Sydney  Snudb, 
in   1816,  from   the  failure  of  the  harvest  (he  who  was  in 
London  'a  walking  patty*),  sitting  down  with  hb  family  to 
repast  without  bread,  thin,  unleavened  cakes  being  the  sob- 
stitute.    See  his  cheerfulness,  his  submission  to  many  privir 
tions :  picture  him  to  ourselves  trying  to  ride,  but  faUinig  off 
incessantly;  but  obliged  to  leave  off  riding 'for  the  good  of 
his  family,  and  the  peace  of  his  parish*  (he  had  christened  his 
horse,   'Calamity*).    See    him  suddenly  prostrate   from  diat 
steed  in  the  midst  of  the  streets  of  York, '  to  the  great  joy  of 
Dissenters,'  he  declares :  another  time  flung  as  if  he  had  been 
a  shuttlecock,  into   a  neighbouring   parish,  veiy  glad  that 
it  was  not  a  neighbouring  planet,  for  somehow  or  other  Us 
horse  and  he  had  a  '  trick  of  parting  company.'    '  I  osec^*  he 
wrote, '  to  think  a  fall  from  a  horse  dangerous,  bat  mndl  cs- 
perience  has  convinced  me  to  the  contrary.    I  have  bad  wbl 
falls  in  two  years,  and  just  behaved  like  the  Three  per  Ccniav 
when  they  fell— I  got  up  again,  and  am  not  a  bit  the  wone  isr 
it,  any  more  than  the  stock  in  question.' 

His  country  life  was  varied  by  many  visita    In  iSaobn 
went  to  visit  Lord   Grey,  then  to    Edinbuigh,  to  JcAqf. 
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Ttuvdling  by  the  coach,  a  gentleman,  vidi  ^diom  he  bad  been 
talking,  said,  'There  is  a  veiy  clever  fellow  lives  near  hei^ 
Sydney  Smith,  I  believe ;  «  devilish  odd  fellow.' — '  He  may  be 
an  odd  fellow,'  cried  Sydney,  taking  off  his  ha^  '  but  here  he  is, 
odd  as  he  is,  at  your  sovice.' 

Sydney  Smidi  found  great  changes  in  Edinbtugh  —  changes, 
however,  in  many  Kq>ects  for  the  better,  llie  sode^  of 
Edinburgh  was  then  in  its  greatest  perfection.  '  Its  briUiaocy, 
Lord  Cockbum  remarks,  'was  owing  to  a  varied  of  peculiar 
circumstances,  which  only  opcfated  dining  diis  period.  The 
prindpal  of  these  were  the  survivance  of  several  ctf  Ae 
eminent  men  of  die  [receding  age,  and  of  curious  old  habits, 
which  the  modem  flood  had  not  yet  obliterated;  the  rise 
of  a  powerful  community  of  young  men  of  ability;  the 
exclusion  of  the  British  fixun  the  Continent,  which  made 
diis  place,  both  for  education  and  for  residence,  a  favourite 
resort  of  stnu^ers;  the  war,  which  maintained  a  constant 
excitement  of  military  preparation  and  itf  military  idleness : 
the  blaze  of  that  popular  literature  which  made  this  the 
second  city  in  the  empire  for  learning  and  science;  and 
the  extent  and  the  case  with  which  literature  and  society 
embellished  each  other,  without  rivaliy,  and  widiout  pedantry. 

Among  the  '  best  young '  as  his  lordship  styles  them,  were 
Lord  Webb  Seymour  and  Francis  Homer;  whilst  those  of 
the  'interesting  old'  most  noted  were  Elizabeth  Hamilton 
and  Mrs.  Grant  of  lAggan,  who  had  '  unfolded  heiself,'  to 
borrow  Lord  Cockbum's  words,  in  the  'Letters  from  the 
Mountains,'  '  an  interesting  treasury  of  good  solitary  dioughts.' 
Of  these  two  ladies,  Lord  Cockbum  says,  'They  were  ex< 
cetlent  women,  and  not  tee  blue.  Their  sense  covered  the 
colour.'  It  was  10  Mrs.  Hamilton  that  Je&ey  said,  'That 
there  was  no  objection  to  die  blue  stocking  provided  the 
petticoat  came  low  eoongh  to  cover  it'  Neither  of  these 
ladies  possessed  personal  attractions.  Mis.  Hamilton  had 
the  plain  Eace  proper  to  literary  women ;  Mra.  Grant  wis 
a  tall  dark  woman,  with  much  dignity  of  manner:  in  qiite 
tX  her  life  of  misfortune,  she  had  a  great  flow  t&  spittta. 
Beautifully,  indeed,  does  Lord  Codtbum  render  Justice  to 
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her  chazacter:  'She  was  always  under  the  inftamce  of  a 
affectionate  and  delightful  enthusiasm^  iriiicfa,  unqncnched  fepf 
time  and  soitow,  survived  the  wreck  of  many  domestic 
attachments,  and  shed  a  ^ow  over  the  dose  of  a  veij  {MO- 
tiacted  life.' 

Both  she  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  succeeded  in  dnwiqg  to  dicir 
amversoMumi^  in  small  rooms  of  unpretending  stylc^  men  of 
the  highest  order,  as  well  as  attractive  women  of  mtdUgenoe. 
Society  in  Edinburgh  took  the  form  of  Parisian  mMbt,  and 
although  much  divided  into  parties^  was  sufficiently  genenl  to 
be  varied  It  is  amusing  to  find  that  Mrs.  Giant  was  at  one 
time  one  of  the  supposed  *  Authors  of  "  WaveHey,"'  mtO  the 
disclosure  of  the  mystery  silenced  reports^  It  was  the 
larity  of  *  Marmion/  that  made  Scott,  as  he  himself 
nearly  lose  his  footing.  Mrs.  Grant's  observation  on  hm^ 
after  meeting  the  Great  Unknown  at  some  brilliant  party,  hm 
been  allowed,  even  by  the  sarcastic  Lockhart,  to  be  'witty 
enough.'  '  Mr.  Scott  always  seems  to  me  to  be  like  a  gMm^ 
through  which  the  rays  of  admiration  pass  without  sensibly 
affecting  it;  but  the  bit  of  paper*  that  lies  beside  it  will  pv^ 
sently  be  in  a  blaze — and  no  wonder.' 

Scott  endeavoured  to  secure  Mrs.  Grant  a  penwm ; 
as  he  observes,  by  her  as  an  authoress^  *  but  much 
his  opinion,  '  by  the  firmness  and  elasticity  of  mind  with  which 
she  had  borne  a  great  succession  of  domestic  cabmitica* 
'  Unhappily,'  he  adds,  '  there  was  only  about  £\90  open  on 
the  Pension  List,  and  this  the  minister  assigned  in  cqud  por- 
tions to  Mrs.  G —  and  a  distressed  lady,  giand-danghter  of  a 
forfeited   Scottish    nobleman.     Mrs.  G-->  proud  as  a  Ht^ 
landwoman,  vain  as  a  poetess,  and  absurd  as  a  bhw4tocka^ 
lias  taken  this  partition  in  malam  partem^  and  wiitten  to  Lonl 
Melville  about  her  merits,  and  that  her  friends  do  not  con- 
sider her  claims  as   being  fairly  canvassed,  with 
like  a  demand  that  her  petition  be  submitted  to  the 
This  is  not  the  way  to  make  her/^ri  a  Annfcr,  and  Lovd 
M — ,  a  little  miffed  in  turn,  sends  the  whole  concspondcnce 
to  mc  to  know  whether  Mrs.  G —  m'ill  accept  the  ^£50  or 

*  Alluding  to  Lady 
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Now,  hating  to  deal  with  ladies  when  they  are  in  an  unrea- 
sonable humour,  I  have  got  the  good-humoured  Man  of 
Feeling  to  find  out  the  lady's  mind,  and  I  take  on  myself  the 
task  of  making  her  peace  with  Lord  M — .  After  all,  the  poor 
lady  is  greatly  to  be  pitied : — her  sole  remaining  daughter  deep 
and  far  gone  in  a  decline.' 

The  Man  of  Feeling  proved  successful,  and  reported  soon 
afterwards  that  the  'dirty  pudding  '  was  eaten  by  the  almost 
destitute  authoress.  Scotf  s  tone  in  the  letters  which  refer  to 
this  subject  does  little  credit  to  his  good  taste  and  ddicaqr  of 
feeling,  which  were  really  attributable  to  his  character. 

Very  few  notices  occur  of  any  intercourse  between  Scott 
and  Sydney  Smith  in  Lockharf  s  '  Life.'  It  was  not,  indeed, 
until  1827  that  Scott  could  be  sufficiently  cooled  down  from 
the  ferment  of  politics  which  had  been  going  on  to  meet 
Jeffi'ey  and  Cockbum.  When  he  dined,  however,  with 
Murray,  then  Lord  Advocate,  and  met  Jeffirey,  Cockbum,  the 
late  Lord  Rutherford,  then  Mr.  Rutherford,  and  others  of 
'that  file,'  he  pronounced  the  party  to  be  'very  pleasant, 
cnpital  good  cheer,  and  'excellent  wine,  much  laugh  and  fun. 
I  do  not  know,'  he  writes,  '  how  it  is,  but  when  I  am  out  with 
a  party  of  my  Opposition  friends,  the  day  is  often  merrier  than 
when  with  our  own  set  It  is  because  they  are  cleverer  ?  Jeffery 
and  Harry  Cockbum  are,  to  be  sure,  very  extraordinary 
men,  yet  it  is  not  owing  to  that  entirely.  I  believe  both  parties 
meet  with  the  feeling  of  something  like  novelty.  We  have  not 
worn  out  our  jests  in  daily  contact  There  is  also  a  disposition 
on  such  occasions  to  be  courteous,  and  of  course  to  be 
pleased.' 

On  his  side,  Cockbum  did  ample  justice  to  the  'genius 
who,'  to  use  his  own  words,  'has  immortalized  Edinbuigfa 
and  delighted  the  world'  Mrs.  Scott  could  not,  however, 
recover  the  smarting  inflicted  by  the  critiques  of  Jeffrey  on 
her  husband's  works.  Her — '  And  I  hope,  Mr.  Jeffirey,  Mr. 
Constable  paid  you  well  for  your  Article'  (Jeffirey  dining 
with  her  that  day),  had  a  depth  of  simple  satire  in  it  that  even 
an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  could  hardly  exceed    It  was,  one 
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must  add,  imperdaent  and  m  bad  taste.    '  Yoa  are  voy  good 
at  cutting  up.* 

Sydney  Smith  found  Jeffrey  and  Cockbom  rismg  buiiUcBL 
Homer,  on  leaving  Edinbuigfa,  had  left  to  Jeficy  bis  bar 
wig,  and  the  bequest  had  been  lucky.  Jeficy  was  seeded  at 
Craigcrook,  a  lovely  English-looking  spot,  with  wooded 
and  green  glades,  near  Edinburgh ;  and  CoddNDB  bad, 
i8ix,  set  up  his  rural  gods  at  Bonally,  near  Colmtm,  josl 
under  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  he  wrote^  '  Unless  some 
ing  angel  shall  expel  me,  I  shall  never  leave  that 
And  a  paradise  it  was.  Beneath  those  toofji^  bare  hOK 
broken  here  and  there  by  a  trickling  bom,  Hke  a  sOver  thmd 
on  the  brown  sward,  stands  a  Noiman  tower,  the  addition  by 
Playfaix's  skill,  to  what  was  once  a  scaiody  habitablf  fins- 
house.  That  tower  contamed  Lord  CocUmm's  fine  KfanqTi 
also  his  ordinary  sitting-rooms.  There  he  read  and  wiolc^aiid 
received  such  society  as  will  never  meet  ffgam,  dicre  or  else- 
where— amongst  them  Sydney  SmidL  Beneath— ORNmd  tte 
tower — stretches  a  delicious  garden,  composed  of 
and  laurel-hedged  walks,  and  beds  of  flowcn^  diat 
freely  in  that  sheltered  spot  A  bowling-^reen,  shaded  by  one 
of  the  few  trees  near  the  house,  a  sycamore^  was  the  care  of 
many  an  hour;  for  to  make  the  turf  vdvety,  the  sods 
fetched  from  the  hills  above — from  'yon  hills^*  as  Laid 
bum  would  have  called  them.  And  this  was  far  many 
one  of  the  rallying  points  of  the  best  SoottUi  society, 
as  each  autumn  came  round,  of  what  the  boat  caBtd  his 
Carnival  Friends  were  summoned  from  the  iionh  and  tte 
south — '  death  no  apology.*  Hjgh  jinks  within  doon^ 
sions  without  Every  Edmbmgh  man  reveres  the 
hallowed  by  the  remembrance  of  Lord  Cockbrnn.  'Eioy 
thing  except  the  two  bums,  he  wrote^  'the  few  old 
and  the  mountains,  are  my  own  work.  Hi 
incapable  of  enjoying  more  happiness  dum  baa  been  my  kt 
here.  I  have  been  too  happy,  and  often  tremble  in 
anticipation  that  the  cloud  must  come  at  last*  And 
did;  but  found  him  not  unprepared,  aldMN^ 
that  he  had  to  bear  in  after-life  was  heavy.    In 
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and  phflosophic  minds,  in  their  rapid  transition  fiom  sense  to 
nonsense,  there  was  an  affinity  in  the  characters  of  Sydney 
Smith  and  of  Lord  Cockbum  which  was  not  carried  out  in 
any  other  point  Smith's  conversation  was  wit  —  Lord  Cock- 
bum's  was  eloquence. 

From  the  festivities  of  Edhiburgh  Sjrdney  Smith  returned 
contentedly  to  Foston-le-Clay,  and  to  Bunch.  Amongst  other 
gifted  visitors  was  Mrs.  Maicet  'Come  here.  Bunchy'  cries 
Sydney  Smith  one  day;  'come  and  repeat  your  crimes  to  Mrs. 
Marcet'  Then  Bunch,  grave  as  a  judge,  began  to  repeat: 
'  Plate-snatching,  gravy-spilling,  door-slamming,  blue-bottle-fly^ 
catching,  and  curtsey -bobbing.'  '  Blue-botde-fly-catchiQg^' 
means  standing  with  her  mouth  open,  and  not  attending;  and 
'  curtsey-bobbing '  was  curtseying  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

One  night,  in  the  winter,  during  a  tremendous  snowstorm. 
Bunch  rushed  in,  exclaiming, '  Lord  and  Lady  Mackincrush  is 
com'd  in  a  coach  and  four.'  The  lord  and  lady  proved  to  be 
Sir  James  and  his  daughter,  who  had  arrived  to  stay  with  his 
friends  in  the  remote  parsonage  of  Foston-le-Clay  a  few  days, 
and  had  sent  a  letter,  which  arrived  the  day  afterwards  to  an- 
nounce their  visit  Their  stay  began  with  a  blunder ;  and  when 
Sir  James  departed,  leaving  kind  feelings  behind  him — books, 
his  hat,  his  gloves,  his  papers  and  other  articles  of  apparel  were 
found  also.  '  \Vhat  a  man  that  would  be,'  said  Sydney  Smith, 
'  had  he  one  particle  of  gall,  or  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  red  tape !'  It  was  true  that  the  indolent,  desultory 
character  of  Mackintosh  interfered  perpetually  with  his  progress 
in  the  world.  He  loved  far  better  to  lie  on  the  sofa  reading  a 
novel  than  to  attend  a  Privy  Council ;  the  slightest  indisposi- 
tion was  made  on  his  part  aplea  for  avoiding  the  most  import- 
ant business. 

Sydney  Smith  had  said  that  'when  a  clever  man  takes  toad- 
tivadng  turnips  and  retiring,  it  is  generally  an  imposture;^  but 
in  him  the  retirement  was  no  imposture.  His  wisdom  shone 
forth  daily  in  small  and  great  matters.  'Life,'  he  justly  thought^ 
'was  to  be  fortified  by  many  friendships,'  and  he  acted  up  to 
his  principles,  and  kept  up  friendships  by  letters.  Cheerfrihiess 
be  thought  might  be  cultivated  by  making  the  rooms  one  Ihres. 
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in  as  comfortable  as  possible.     His  own  dntwing^oom   wm 
papered  on  this  principle,  with  a  yellow  flowering  pattern  ;  «Dd 
filled  with   '  izT^;ular  regularities  ;*  his  fires  were  blown    inlo 
brightness  by  Shadrachs^  as  he  called  them — tubes  fiimidied 
widi  air  opening  in  the  centre  of  each  fire.    His  libfaiy  oob> 
tained  his  rheumatic  armour :  for  he  tried  heat  and  aiiuiMC» 
sion  in  rheumatism;  put  his  legs  into  naiiow  buckets^  which 
he  called  his  jaf:k-boots ;  wore  round  his  throat  a  tin  collar; 
over  each  shoulder  he  had  a  large  tin  thing  like  a  «V?"klffr  of 
mutton ;  and  on  his  head  he  displayed  a  hollow  helmet  filled 
with  hot  water.    In  the  middle  of  a  field  into  which  his  win- 
dows looked,  was  a  skeleton  sort  of  a  machine^  his  Univcad 
Scratcher ;  with  which  eveiy  animal  from  a  lamb  to  a  buDock 
could  scratch  itseUl    Then  on  the  Sunday  the  Immoital  wm 
called  into  use,  to  travel  in  state  toachurch  like  a  bam ;  aboot 
fiAy  ];>eople  in  it ;  but  the  most  original  idea  was  fiumiog  thiw^ 
the  medium  of  a  tremendous  speaking-trumpet  firom  his 
door,  with  its  companion,  a  telescope,  to  see  what  his 
are  about  I    On  the  24th  of  Januaiy,  1828^  the  first 
piece  of  preferment  was  conferred  on  him  by  Loid 
then  Chancellor,  and  of  widely  difiering  political  opiniona  to 
Sydney  Smith.    This  was  a  vacant  stall  in  the  cathediil  m 
Bristol,  where  on  the  ensuing  5th  of  November,  the  new  canon 
gave  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  that  Protestant  dty  anch  a 
dose  of '  toleration  as  should  last  them  many  a  year.'    He 
to  Court  on  his  appointment,  and  appeared  in  shocsliim 
stead  of  buckles.     '  I  found,  *  he  reUtes, '  to  my  surprise^ 
looking  down  at  my  feet :  I  could  not  think  what  they 
At  first  I  thought  ^ey  had  discovered  the  beauty  of  my 
but  at  last  the  truth  burst  on  me,  by  some  wag  t«wg»»M^ 
thinking  I  had  done  it  as  a  good  joke.     I  was,  of 
cecdingly  annoyed  to  have  been  supposed  capable  of 
vulgar  unmeaning  piece  of  disrespect,  and  kepi  my  feel  as 
coyly  under  my  petticoats  as  the  veriest  pnide  in  the 
till  I  should  niake  my  escape.*    His  drciunstanoes 
improved,  and  though  moralists,  he  said,  thoqghl  pmiaty 
evil,  he  declared  himself  happier  every  gainea  he 
thanked  God  for  his  animal  spirits^  which  icccivtd^ 
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in  1829,  a  terrible  shock  from  the  death  of  his  eldest  son, 
Douglas,  aged  twenty-four.  This  was  the  great  misfortune  of  bis 
life ;  the  young  man  was  promising,  talented,  affectionate.  He 
exchanged  Foston  le-Clay  at  this  time  for  a  living  ia  Somer- 
setshire, of  a  beautifiil  and  characteristic  name — Combe  Florey. 

Combe  Florey  seems  to  have  been  an  earthly  paradise,  seatMl 
in  one  of  those  delicious  hollows  or  in  Combes,  for  which  that 
part  of  the  west  of  England  is  celebrated.  Hit  withdnwal 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review — Mackintosh's  death — the  mar- 
riage of  his  eldest  daughter,  Saba,  to  Dr.  Holland  (now  Sir 
Henry  Holland) — the  termination  of  Lord  Grey's  Adimnistta- 
tion,  which  ended  Sydney's  hopes  of  bdng  a  bishop,  were  the 
leading  events  of  his  life  for  the  next  few  yeais. 

It  appears  that  Sydney  Smith  felt  to  the  hour  of  his  death 
pained  that  those  by  whose  side  he  had  fought  for  fiAy  yean, 
in  their  adversity,  the  Whig  party,  should  never  have  (rffered 
what  he  declared  he  should  have  rejected,  a  bishopric^  when 
they  were  constantly  bestowing  such  promotions  on  persons  of 
mediocre  talent  and  claims.  Waiving  the  point,  whether  it  is 
right  or  wrong  to  make  men  bishojis  because  diey  have  been 
political  partizans,  the  cause  of  this  alleged  injustice  may  be 
found  in  die  tone  of  the  times,  which  was  eminently  tinctured 
with  cant  The  Clapham  sect  were  in  the  ascendancy ;  and 
Ministers  scarcely  dared  to  offend  so  influential  a  body.  Even 
the  gentle  Sir  James  Mackintosh  refers,  in  his  Journal,  widi 
di^ust  to  the  phraseology  of  the  day : — 

'  They  have  introduced  a  new  language,  in  which  they  never 
say  that  A.  B.  is  good,  or  virtuous,  or  even  religious ;  but  that 
he  is  an  "advanced  Christian."  Dear  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  an 
"  advanced  Christian."  Mrs.  C  has  lost  three  children  without 
a  pang,  and  is  so  "advanced  a  Christian  "  that  she  could  see 
the  remaining  twenty,  "  with  poor  dear  Mr,  C,"  removed  with 
perfect  tranquillity.' 

Such  was  the  disgust  expressed  towards  that  school  by  Mack- 
intosh, whose  last  days  were  described  by  his  daughter  as 
having  been  passed  in  silence  and  thought,  widi  his  Bible  be- 
fore him,  breaking  that  silence — and  portentous  silence — to 
speak  of  God,  and  of  his  Maker's  disposition  towudt  man. 
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His  mind  ceased  to  be  occupied  with  speculations;  politict  in- 
terested him  no  more.  His  own  'perMnal  relationship  to  his 
Creator '  was  the  subject  of  his  diou^ts.  Yet  Mackintosh 
not  by  any  means  considered  as  an  advanced  Christian,  or 
as  a  Christian  at  all  by  the  zealots  of  his  time. 

Sydney  Smith's  notions  of  a  bishop  were  certainly  by  no 
means  carried  out  in  his  own  person  and  character.  'I  never 
remember  in  my  time,'  he  said,  'a  real  bishop :  agnvc^ dderly 
man,  full  of  Greek,  with  sound  views  of  the  middle  voice  and 
preterpluperfect  tense ;  gentle  and  kind  to  his  poor  deigy,  of 
powerful  and  commanding  eloquence  in  Parliament,  never  to 
be  put  down  when  the  great  interests  of  tMntifiH  were 
cemedy  leaning  to  the  Government  when  it  was  li^t, 
to  the  ];>eople  when  they  were  right ;  feeling  that  if  the  Spiril 
of  God  had  called  him  to  that  high  oflke,  he  was  called  for 
no  mean  purpose,  but  rather  that  seeing  dearly,  acting  boldly, 
and  intending  purely,  he  might  confer  lasting  benefit  upon 
kind' 

In  1831  Lord  Grey  appointed  Sydney  Smith  a  Canon 
dentiary  of  St  Paul's ;  but  still  the  mitre  was  withheld,  altho^^ 
it  has  since  appeared  that  Lord  Grey  had  destined  him  for  €■• 
of  the  first  vacancies  in  England. 

Henceforth  his  residence  at  St  PauFs  brought  him  stiD 
continually  into  the  world,  which  he  del^hted  by  his  'wiai 
Most  London  dinners,  he  declared,  evapoiated  in  whiqMn  to 
one's  next  neighbours.     He  never,  however,  spoke  to  his  1 
hour,  but '  fired '  across  the  table.    One  day,  however,  he 
his  rule,  on  hearing  a  lady,  who  sat  next  him,  ay  in  a 
low  voice,  'No  .gravy,  sir.' — '  Madam  f  he  cried,  'I  have  all  my 
life  been  looking  for  a  person  who  disliked  giavy,  let  as 
immortal  friendship.'     She  looked  astonished,  bat  took 
oath,  and  kept  it    '  What  better  fonndarion  tor  friendship^' 
asks,  '  than  similarity  of  tastes  Y 

He  gave  an  evening  party  once  a  week ;  when  a 
of  wax-lights  was  his  passion.     He  loved  to  see 
decked  with  natural  flowers  ;  he  was,  in  lact,  a 
benevolent  Epicurean  in  everything;  great   h 
change  from  his  former  residence  at  Fostoi^  which  he 
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say  was  twelve  miles  from  a  lemon.  Channing  as  his  parties  at 
home  must  have  been,  they  wanted  the  bon-liommie  and  simpli- 
dty  of  former  days,  and  of  the  homely  suppers  in  Orchard  Street 
Lord  Dudley,  Rogers,  Moore,  '  Young  Macaulay,"  as  he  was 
called  for  many  years,  formed  now  his  society.  Lord  Dudley 
was  then  in  the  state  which  afterwards  became  insanity,  and 
darkened  completely  a  mind  sad  and  peculiar  from  childhood. 
Bankes,  ia  his  '  Journal,'  relates  an  anecdote  of  htm  about  this 
time,  when,  as  he  says,  '  Dudley's  mind  was  on  the  wane ;  but 
still  his  caustic  humour  would  find  vent  through  the  cloud  which 
was  gradually  over-shadowing  his  masterly  intellect."  He  was 
one  day  sitting  So  his  room  soliloquizing  aloud ;  his  favourite 
Newfoundland-dog  was  at  his  side,  and  seemed  to  engross  all 
his  attention.  A  gentleman  was  present  who  was  good-looking 
and  good-namred,  but  not  overburthened  with  sense.  Lord 
Dudley  at  last,  patting  his  dog's  head,  said.  Tido  mio,  they  say 

dogs  have  no  souls.     Humph,  and  still  they  say '  (naming 

the  gentleman  present)  '  has  a  soul !'  One  day  Lord  Dudley 
met  Mr.  Allen,  Lord  Holland's  librarian,  and  asked  him  to  dine 
with  him.  Allen  went  When  asked  to  describe  his  dinner,  he 
said,  '  There  was  no  one  there.  Lord  Dudley  talked  a  little  to 
his  servant,  and  a  great  deal  to  his  dog,  but  said  not  one  word 
to  me.' 

Innumerable  are  the  witticisms  related  of  Sydney  Smith, 
when  seated  at  a  dinner  table — having  swallowed  in  life  what 
he  called  a  '  Caspian  Sea'  of  soup.  Talking  one  day  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell's  book,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  phenomena 
which  the  earth  might,  at  some  future  period,  present  to  the 
geologists.  *  Let  us  imagine,'  he  said,  '  an  excavation  on  the 
site  of  St  Paul's ;  fancy  a  lecture  by  the  Owen  of  his  future 
era  on  the  thigh-bone  of  a  minor  canon,  or  the  tooth  of  a 
dean  ;  the  form,  qualities,  and  tastes  he  would  discover  from 
them.'  '  It  is  a  great  proof  of  shyness,'  he  said,  '  to  crumble 
your  bread  at  dinner.  Ah  1  I  see,'  he  said,  turning  to  a  young 
lady,  '  you're  afraid  of  me :  you  crumble  your  bread.  I  do  it 
when  I  sit  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  with  both  hands  when 
I  sit  by  the  Archbishop.' 
He  gave  a  capital  reproof  to  a  lively  young  M.P.  who  was 
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accompanying  him  afler  dinner  to  one  of  the  solemn  e^'cnizig 
receptions  at  Lambeth  Palace  during  the  life  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  M.P.  had  been  calling  him 
'Smith/  thoujjh  they  had  never  met  before  that  day.  As 
the  carriage  stopped  at  the  Palace,  Smith  turned  to  him  and 
said,  'Now  don't,  my  good  fellow,  don't  call  the  Archbishop 
"  Howley." ' 

Talking  of  fancy-balls — *  Of  course,'  he  said,  '  if  I  went  to 
one,  I  should  go  as  a  Dissenter.'  Of  Macaulay,  he  said,  '  To 
take  him  out  of  literature  and  science,  and  to  put  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  like  taking  the  chief  physician  out  of 
London  in  a  |>estilcnce.' 

Nothing  amused  him  so  much  as  the  want  of  perception 
of  a  joke.  One  hot  day  a  Mrs.  Jackson  called  on  him,  and 
spoke  of  the  oppressive  state  of  the  weather.  •  Heat '  it 
was  dreadful,'  said  Sydney ;  '  I  found  I  could  do  nothing 
for  it  but  take  off  my  flesh  and  sit  in  my  bones.'  —  *  Take 
off  your  flesh  and  sit  in  your  bones  I  Oh,  Mr.  Smith  !  how 
could  you  do  that?*  the  lady  cried.  'Come  and  see  next 
time,  ma'am — nothing  more  easy.'  She  went  away,  however, 
convinced  that  such  a  proceeding  was  very  unortliodox.  No 
wonder,  with  all  his  various  acquirements,  it  should  be  said 
of  him  that  no  'dull  dinners  were  ever  remembered  in  his 
comj)any.' 

A  happy  ol<i  age  concluded  his  life,  at  once  brilliant  and 
useful.  To  the  last  he  never  considered  his  education  as 
finished.  His  wit,  a  friend  said,  'was  always  fresh,  always 
had  tlic  dew  on  it.  He  latterly  got  into  what  Lord  Jeffrey 
called  the  vicious  haMt  of  water  drinking.  Wine,  he  said, 
dcstroye<l  his  under%tan(ling.  He  even  '  forgot  the  number 
of  the  Muses,  and  thought  it  was  thirty -nine,  of  course.'  He 
ap-ccd  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh  that  he  had  found  the 
world  more  goo<l  and  more  foolish  than  he  had  thought  when 
young.  He  took  a  cheerful  view  of  all  things;  he  thanked 
(iod  for  small  as  well  as  great  things,  even  for  tea.  'I 
am  glad,'  he  used  to  say,  '  I  was  not  bom  before 
His  domestic  aflectiunri  were  strong,  and  were 
procatcd. 
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General  society  he  divided  into  classes :  'The  noodles — 
verr  numerous  and  well  known.  The  afflicdon  woman — a  va- 
luable member  of  society,  gaieraOy  an  andent  spinster  in  snail 
circumstances,  irtio  padu  up  her  bag  and  sets  off  in  cases  of 
illness  or  death,  "  to  comfort  flatter,  fetch,  and  cany."  The 
up-takers — people  who  see  from  their  fingers'  ends  and  go 
through  a  room  touching  everything,  the  dealers — who  b^in 
at  a  dish  and  go  on  tasting  and  eating  till  it  is  finished.  Hie 
sheep-walkers — who  go  on  for  ever  on  the  beaten  trade.  Tlie 
lemon-squeezers  of  sode^ — who  act  on  you  as  a  wet  blanket ; 
see  a  doud  in  sunshine ;  the  nails  of  the  coffin  in  the  ribbons 
of  a  bride ;  extinguish  all  hope ;  people,  whose  very  look  sets 
your  teeth  on  an  edge.  The  let-well-aloneis,  courin-germait  to 
the  noodles — yet  a  variety,  and  who  are  afraid  to  act,  and  think 
it  safer  to  stand  stilL  Thta.  the  washerwomen — ^veiy  numerous  t 
who  always  say,  "  Well,  if  ever  I  put  on  my  best  bonne^  'tis 
sure  to  rain,"  &c 

'  Besides  this  there  is  a  very  lai^  class  of  people  always 
treading  on  your  gouty  foot,  or  talking  in  your  deaf  car,  or  adc- 
it^  you  to  give  them  something  with  your  lame  hand ,'  &a 

During  the  autumn  of  the  year  1844,  Sydney  Smith  fdt  the 
death-stroke  approaching.  '  I  am  so  we^  both  in  body  and 
mind,'  he  said,  '  that  I  believe  if  the  knife  were  put  into  my 
hand,  I  should  not  have  strength  enough  to  stick  it  into  a 
Dissenter.'  In  October  he  became  seriously  ill.  '  Ah  I 
Charles,'  he  said  to  General  Fox  (when  he  was  being  kept  very 
low),  '  I  wish  they  would  allow  me  even  the  wing  of  a  roasted 
butterfly.'  He  dreaded  sorrowful  faces  around  him ;  but  con- 
fided to  his  old  servant,  Annie  Kay — and  to  her  alone — his 
sense  of  his  danger. 

Almost  the  last  person  Sydney  Smith  saw  was  his  bdoved 
brother  Bobus,  who  followed  him  to  the  grave  a.  fortnight  after 
he  had  been  laid  in  the  tomb. 

He  lingered  till  the  sand  of  February,  1845.  His  son  dosed 
his  eyes.  His  last  act  was,  bestowing  on  a.  povaty^trkken 
dergyman  a  living. 

He  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green,  irfiere  his  eldest  son,  Doug- 
las, had  been  interred. 
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His  Character. 


It  \as  been  justly  and  b«MitifulI]r  siid  of  Sydaej  Smith,  dut 
Christianity  was  not  a  dogma  with  him,  but  a  pracdod  ind  most 
beneficent  rale  of  life. 

As  a  clergyman,  he  was  liberal,  practical,  staunch  ;  (ttc  froin 
the  latitudinarian  principles  of  Hoadley,  as  from  the  bigotiy  of 
Laud.  His  wit  vas  the  wit  of  a  virtuous,  a  decorous  nun;  it 
had  pungency  without  venom ;  humour  without  indelicacy ;  and 
was  copious  without  being  tiresome 


GEORGE  BUBB  DODINGTON,  LORD  MELCOMBE. 

A  Dlnaer-gtTiDg  IcTidlrPoM-— A  Misfuctuiw  Icr  ■  Hin  of  Sodetj.— Bnadm- 
burgh  Hoosc—'Thc  Diienians  of  tbe  Uaiiiiig,''-JoluiNa'(  Opinian  of 
Foote.  ^Churchill  and  'The  Rtndad.'-'Penoiul  RJdienk  In  Iti  lYopcr 
Lighl.— WildSpecimeiiiiflbeFoet.— Wilpole  on  Dadingtni'i '  Dtanr. — 
TIk  best  Coniinenuuy  on  >  Mui'i  Life. — Lckotci  Hook.— Onoe  Bo]4e; 


r  would  have  been  well  for  Lord  Melcombe'a  niemoiy, 
Horace  Walpole  remarics, '  if  his  fame  had  been  cof- 
fered to  rest  oa  the  tradition  of  his  wi^  and  the  evi. 
dencc  of  his  poetiy.'  And  in  the  present  day,  that  desirable 
result  has  come  to  pass.  We  remember  Bubb  Dodington  chiefly 
as  the  courtier  whose  person,  houses,  and  fiiniiture  were  replete 
with  cosdy  ostentation,  so  as  to  provoke  the  satire  of  Foote, 
who  brought  him  on  the  stage  under  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lofty  in  '  The  Patroa' 

We  recall  him  most  as  'tAmphytriantka  fium^iu.'  'My 
Lord  of  Melcombe,'  as  Mallet  says — 

'  Whole  loapi  snd  micei  dolj  WMon'd. 
Wbow  wit  wcO  Um'd  tti  nnn  wtU  nMM'd, 
Give  Buipuidj  a  brifhler  Main, 
And  add  new  OaTonr  to  Clianipa(ne.* 

Who  now  cares  much  for  the  cotut  intiignes  iduch  severed 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Babb  Dodington?  Who  now  reads 
without  disgust  the  annals  <tf  that  &moas  qoarrel  between 
George  IL  and  his  son,  during  which  each  party  devoo^ 
wished  the  other  dead  7  Who  minds  wfaedter  the  timeserving 
Babb  Dodington  went  over  to  Lord  Bute  or  not?  Who  cues 
whether  his  hopes  c£  political  preferment  were  or  were  not 
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gratified?     Bubb  Dodington  was,  in  fact,  the   dinner-giving 
lordly  poet,  to  whom  even  the  saintly  Young  could  write : — 

*  Yoa  give  protection, — I  a  worthiest  straio.' 

Bom  in  1691,  the  accomplished  courtier  answered,  till  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  to  the  not  very  eupho- 
nious name  of  Bubb.  Then  a  benevolent  uncle  i*nlh  a  Large 
estate  died,  and  left  him,  with  his  lands,  the  more  exalted 
surname  of  Dodington.  He  sprang,  however,  from  an  ob- 
scure family,  who  had  settled  in  Dorchester ;  but  that  disad- 
vantage, which,  according  to  Lord  Brougham*s  famous  pam- 
phlet, acts  so  fatally  on  a  young  man*s  advancement  in 
English  public  life,  was  obviated,  as  most  things  are,  by  a  great 
fortune. 

Mr.  Bubb  had  been  educated  at  Oxford :  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  was  electe<l  M.P.  for  Winchelsea;  he  ^■as  soon 
aftenvards  named  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  but  returned 
home  after  his  accession  of  wealth  to  provincial  honours,  and 
became  I^rd-Lieutenant  of  Somerset  Nay,  poets  b^gan  to 
worship  him,  and  even  pronounced  him  to  be  well  bom  : — 

'  Dfsccndcd  from  old  nriti&h  sirrs  ; 
Great  Doclinf^on  to  kin)^  allied  ; 
My  patron  then,  my  Laurels'  pndc. 

It  would  l)c  ronsolalor>'  to  find  that  it  is  only  Welsted  who 
tin  IS  j)rofanc(l  the  Muse  by  this  abject  flatter)*,  were  it  not 
rtMorck'd  th.it  Thomson  dcdirate<l  to  him  his  'Summer.*  The 
<lcil:<  ation  was  |»r<)mj)tc<i  by  Lord  Binning;  and  'Summer' was 
|)iil)!i>.lu«l  in  1727  when  Dwlin^on  was  one  of  the  Ix>rds  of 
till-  'rrc.isury,  as  well  as  Clerk  of  the  Polls  in  Ireland.  It 
SLVinol,  thenforc,  worth  while  for  Thomson  to  i)en  such  a  pas- 
sa^'f  as  this  :  *  \'our  example  sir,  has  recommended  |x>etr>' 
Willi  the  jrriMtist  gr.ue  to  the  example  of  those  who  are  engag'd 
in  the  most  a«  tive  scenes  of  life  ;  and  this,  though  confcSKdly 
the  least  (onsiih  rahle  of  those  (jualities  that  dignify  your  cha- 
raf  ter,  must  be  ]articularly  pleasing  to  ont  whose  only  hope  of 
l>eing  intrtxiur  eil  to  your  regard  is  thro'  the  recommendation 
of  an  art  in  whit  h  you  are  a  master.'  Warton  adding  this  tri- 
bute : — 
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*To  pnise  ■  Dodlnclon  nuh  bud  I  ltafae*r. 
What  can  thy  mi  aitd  iU-ttm'd  voice  mil, 
Wbenoa  tut  theme  both  Young  vidllKii^raUlT' 

Yet  ev^  when  midnaf  in  his  career,  Dodington,  in  the  fiunoos 
political  caricature  called  '  The  Motion,'  is  depicted  as  *  the 
Spaniel,'  sitting  between  &e  Duke  of  Argylc^s  l^s,  whilst  his 
grace  is  driving  a  coach  at  full  speed  to  die  Trostur,  with  A 
svKoA  instead  of  a  whip  in  his  hand,  with  Lord  Chestofield  as 
postilion,  and  Lord  CoUiam  as  a  footman,  holding  on  \fj  the 
straps :  even  then  the  servile  though  pompous  diaracter  of  this 
true  man  of  the  world  was  comprehended  completely;  and 
Bubb  Dodington's  characteristics  never  changed. 

In  his  political  life^  Dodington  was  so  sd£sh,  obsequious, 
and  versatile  as  to  incur  universal  opprobrium ;  he  had  also 
another  misfortune  for  a  man  of  society, — he  became  &t  and 
lethargic  '  My  brother  Ned,'  Horace  Walpole  remariu,  'says 
he  is  grown  of  less  consequence,  though  more  woght'  And 
on  another  occasion,  speaking  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  adds,  'I  do  not  count  Dodington,  who  mnst  now 
always  be  in  the  minority,  for  no  majority  will  accept  him.' 

AVliilst,  however,  during  the  factious  reign  <^  George  II., 
the  town  was  declared,  even  by  Horace  to  be  wondrous  doll ; 
operas  unfrequented,  plays  not  in  fashion,  and  amours  old 
as  marriages.  Bubb  Dodington,  with  his  wealth  and  profiision,  - 
contnved  always  to  be  in  vogue  as  a  host,  iriiile  he  was  at  a 
discount  as  a  politician.  Politics  and  literature  are  the  hi^ 
roads  in  England  to  that  much-craved-for  distinction,  an 
admittance  into  the  great  world ;  and  Dodington  united  these 
passports  in  his  own  person  :  he  was  a  poetaster,  and  wrote 
political  pamphlets.  The  latter  were  published  and  admired : 
the  poems  were  referred  to  as  '  very  pret^  love  verses,*  by 
Lord  Lyttelton,  and  were  never  published — and  never  ought  to 
havtf  been  published,  it  is  stated. 

His  bon  mots,  his  sallies,  his  fortunes  and  places,  and  con- 
rinual  dangling  at  court,  procured  Subo,  as  Pope  stjded  him, 
one  preeminence.  His  dinners  at  Hammersmith  were  the 
most  raherchis  in  the  metropolis.  Every  one  rememben 
Brandenburgh  House,  when  die  hapless  Candine  of  Bninswick 
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held  her  court  there,  and  where  her  biave  heart, — burdened 
probably  with  some  sins,  as  well  as  with  endless  r^grets^ 
broke  at  last  It  had  been  the  residence  of  the  beautiful  and 
famous  Margravine  of  Anspach,  whose  loveliness  in  wn 
tempts  us  to  believe  her  innocent,  in  despite  of  fibcts.  Bcfac 
those  eras-««thenpresence  of  the  Margravine,  whose  infidftifift 
were  almost  avowed,  and  the  abiding  of  the  queen,  whose 
errors  had,  at  all  events,  verged  on  the  veiy  confines  of  guilt 
— the  house  was  owned  by  Dodington.  There  he  gave  din- 
ners; -there  he  gratified  a  passion  for  disphy,  which 
puerile;  there  he  indulged  in  eccentricities  which 
implied  insanity;  there  he  concocted  his  schemes  for  oomt 
advancement ;  and  there,  later  in  life,  he  contributed  some  of 
the  treasures  of  his  wit  to  dramatic  literature.  'The  Waiies^* 
a  comedy,  by  Bentley,  was  supposed  to  owe  much  of  its  poim 
to  the  brilliant  wit  of  Dodington*. 

At  Brandenburgh  House,  a  nobler  presence  dian  that  of 
Dodington  still  haunted  the  groves  and  alleys  for  Prince 
Rupert  had  once  owned  it  When  Dodington  bou^t  i^  he 
gave  it — in  jest,  we  must  presume — the  name  of  La  T^tappe ; 
and  it  was  not  called  Brandenbuigh  House  until  the  &ir  and 
frail  Margravine  came  to  live  there. 

Its  gardens  were  long  famous ;  and  in  the  time  of  Dodi^C" 
ton  were  the  scene  of  revel  Thomas  Bentley,  the  ton  of 
Richard  Bentley,  the  celebrated  critic,  had  written  a  pli^ 
called  'The  Wishes;'  and  during  the  summer  of  1761  it  wns 
acted  at  Drury  Lane,  and  met  with  the  eq>ecial  appiobalian 
of  George  III.,  who  sent  the  author,  through  Lord  Bute;  a 
present  of  two  hundred  guineas  as  a  tribute  to  the  good  senti- 
ments of  the  production. 

This  piece,  which,  in  spite  of  iu  moial  tendency,  has  diad 
out,  whilst  plays  of  less  virtuous  character  have  livc^  nrna 
rehearsed  in  the  gardens  of  tfrandenburgh  H^ 
Dodington  associated  much  with  those  who  give  fiune; 
he  courted  amongst  them  also  those  who  could 
affronu  by  bitter  ridicule.  Among  the  actors  and  fiterati 
were  then  sometimes   at  Brandenbuigh  Honae  won  Fc 
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and  Churchill ;  capital  boon  companion^  ba^  aa  it  prored, 
dangerous  foes. 

Endowed  with  imagination;  with  a  nund  emidied  bjr 
classical  and  historical  studies ;  possessed  of  a  brilliant  wit ; 
Bubb  Dodington  was,  nevertheless,  in  the  nf^t  of  some  men, 
ridiculous.  Whilst  the  rehearsals  of  '  The  Wishes '  went  -on, 
Foote  was  noting  down  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Loid  of 
Brandcnburgh  House,  with  a  view  to  bring  them  to  acooont 
in  his  play  of  '  The  Patron.'  Lord  Meloimbe  was  an  ariato- 
cratic  Dombey :  stultified  by  his  own  self-complacent^,  he 
dared  to  exhibit  his  peculiarities  before  the  English  Aris- 
tophanes. It  was  an  act  of  imprudence,  for  Foote  had  long 
before  (in  1747)  opened  the  Uttle  theatre  of  die  Haymaiket 
with  a  sort  of  monologue  play,  '  The  Divernons  of  the  Min- 
ing,' in  which  he  convulsed  his  audience  with  the  petfectios 
of  a  mimicry  never  beheld  before,  and  so  wonderfhl,  that  even 
the  persons  of  his  models  seemed  to  stand  before  the  amazed 
spectators. 

These  entertainments,  in  which  the  contriver  was  at  once 
the  author  and  peifonner,  have  been  admirably  revived  by 
Mathews  and  others;  and  in  another  line,  by  the  lamented 
Albert  Smith.  The  Westminster  justices,  furious  and  alarmed, 
opposed  the  daring  performance,  on  which  Foote  changed  the 
name  of  his  piece,  and  called  it '  Mr.  Foote  giving  Tea  to  his 
Friends,'  himself  still  the  sole  actor,  and  diangii^  with 
Proteus-like  celerity  from  one  to  the  other.  Then  came 
his  '  Auction  of  Pictures,"  and  Sir  Thomas  de  Veil,  one  of  his 
enemies,  the  justices,  was  introduced.  Orator  Henley  and 
Cock  the  auctioneer  figured  also;  and  year  after  year  Ae 
town  was  enchanted  by  that  which  is  most  giatifying  to  a 
polite  audience,  the  finished  cxhibidon  of  &nlts  and  feUlcs. 
One  stem  voice  n-as  raised  in  reprobation,  that  of  Samnd 
Johnson :  he,  at  all  events,  had  a  due  horror  of  buffoons;  bot 
even  he  owned  himself  vanquished. 

'  The  first   time  I  was  in  Foote's  companjr  wai  U  Ktf 

herbert's.     Having  no  good    opinion  of  the  feOow,  I  wu 

resolved  not  to  be  pleased :  and  it  is  very  diflicult  to  ideate  a 

man  against  his  wiU.    I  went  on  eating  niy  dinner  piettjr 
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auUenlr,  aiFeaing  not  to  minil  bim  ;  but  tbe  dog  was  10  n^f 
comical,  ttut  I  was  obliged  la  lay  down  my  knife  ukI  facfc, 
throv  myself  back  in  my  chair,  and  ^tly  hugh  it  ouL  Sir, 
he  vas  iiresistible.'  Consoled  by  Foote's  mafanun^  aad 
ultiiiute  compIicAted  misery  for  hii  lessened  tmpattMM^ 
Bubb  Dodington  still  rei^cil,  however,  in  the  beut>  of  »aate 
learned  votaries.  Richard  BcnOcy,  the  critic^  < 
to  Lord  Ha]i£u — 

■Thai  Halihi.  _      .. 

Stood  fonh  ihc  fmul  oi 
SouEht  tOaa  raoU  In  (be  leort  am. 
Aad  HcB*'ik  n«f  cna  man,  ttp^A  Ua  «dL 

A  more  remorsclesa  foe.  however,  dun  Foole  sppcu«d  ta 
the  person  of  Chutes  Churchill,  the  wild  xad  wadmaA 
son  of  a  poor  curate  of  Wcuminttcr.  Fooie  Uu^>cJ  Bldi6 
Dodinglon  down,  bat  Churdiill  pcr^tnated  the  aitin;  far 
Cbnrchill  was  wholly  uiucnipulous,  ami'  his  liuitia  had  beta 
ledcless  and  desperate.  Wholly  uq6i  for  a  ckrKymao,  he 
had  taken  orden,  obtained  a  curacy  in  Wales  at  j£}o  «  yetr 
— not  being  able  to  tulwist,  took  to  keeping  a  ddo^^dlai, 
became  a  lort  of  bankrupt,  and  quitting  Wales,  ncoeedcd  to 
the  curacy  of  hb  father,  who  had  juit  &t6.  SbD  bamut 
haunted  his  honnci  Churchill  took,  thercfbtc,  to  ti  ii  \Aw%. 
young  tallies  to  read  and  write,  and  coodacted  bimidf  m  Ibe 
boarding-school  where  his  duties  by,  with  «oadei6d  pro- 
piicty.  He  bad  married  at  seventeen;  bat  even  that  ftcp 
had  not  [iroteded  his  morals ;  he  fell  into  ab}ecl  yunatj. 
Lloyd,  father  of  his  friend  Robert  Uoyd,  then  second  muta 
of  Westminster,  made  an  anmngetDenI  with  his  ovdilotv 
Young  Lloyd  had  published  a  [loem  caOed  'The  Actor/ 
Cfaurchiil,  in  imitation,  now  {■roduced  'The  Kosdad/  aad 
Bubb  DodingtoR  was  one  whose  tiilicuJoas  points  wctc  nfiaC 
u  those  days  of  poaonaliiy.  '  Tlie  Rosdad*  had  a  dpd 
success,  which  conpkled  the  ruin  of  lU  author :  he  hnnim  * 
man  of  the  town,  fotvook  the  wife  of  his  rooth,  and  ■>^■^^*«^y^ 
the  dcrical  diaractcr.  There  are  few  Bghls  mara  rfrntmytMr 
than  that  of  a  dct]Q7&an  who  lus  cast  off  his  profeiiioB.  at 
vbow  prafcmoQ  h«  c«M  hin  oK    Out  ChuRhiira  nlrm 
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for  a  time  kq)t  him  from  utter  destitution.  Bubb  Doddington 
'may  have  been  consoled  by  finding  that  he  shared  the  fate  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  spoken  slightingly  of  Churchill's  works, 
and  who  shone  forth,  therefore,  in  '  The  Ghost,*  a  later  poem, 
as  Dr.  Pomposo. 

Richard  Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  drew  a  portrait  of 
Lord  Melcombe,  which  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
life;  but  perhaps  the  most  faithful  delineation  of  Bubb  Dod- 
ington's  character  was  furnished  by  himself  in  his  'Diaiy^ 
in  which,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  he  'unveiled  the 
nakedness  of  his  mind,  and  displayed  himself  as  a  courtly 
compound  of  mean  compliance  and  political  prostitution.'  It 
may,  in  passing,  be  remarked,  tiiat  few  men  figure  well  in 
an  autobiography;  and  that  Cumberland  himself,  proclaimed 
by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  a  'learned,  ingenious^  accomplished 
gentleman,'  adding,  'the  want  of  company  is  an  inconve- 
nience, but  Mr.  Cumberland  is  a  million:*  in  spite  of  tiiis 
eulogium,  Cumberland  has  betrayed  in  his  own  autobiography 
unbounded  vanity,  worldliness,  and  an  imdue  estimation  of  his 
own  perishable  fame.  After  all,  amusing  as  personalities  must 
always  be,  neither  the  humours  of  Foote,  the  vigorous  satire  of 
Churchill,  nor  the  careful  limning  of  Cumberland,  whilst  they 
cannot  be  ranked  among  talents  of  the  highest  order,  imply  a 
sort  of  social  treacheiy.  The  delicious  little  colloquy  between 
Boswell  and  Johnson  places  low  personal  ridicule  in  its  proper 
light 

BoswelL — '  Foote  has  a  great  deal  of  humour.'  Johnson. 
— '  Yes,  sir.'  BoswelL — '  He  has  a  singular  talent  of  exhibit- 
ing characters.'  Johnson. — '  Sir,  it  is  not  a  talent — ^it  is  a  vice ; 
it  is  what  others  abstain  firom.  It  is  not  comedy,  which  exhibits 
the  character  of  a  species — as  that  of  a  miser  gathered  firom 
many  misers — it  is  farce,  which  exhibits  individuals.'  BoswdL 
— '  Did  not  he  think  of  exhibiting  you,  sir?*  Johnson. — ^'Sir, 
fear  restrained  him ;  he  knew  I  would  have  broken  his  bones. 
I  would  have  saved  him  the  trouble  of  cutting  off  a  Itgi  I 
would  not  have  left  him  a  leg  to  cut  off.' 

Few  annals  lexist  of  the  private  life  of  Bubb  DodingtoOi  but 
those  few  are  discreditable. 
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Like  most  men  ol  hib  liinc,  ^\.C\  Lkc  :ii-.:jy  \\.':\\  <A  ..!!  :.::v.-s, 
Dodington  was  entangled  by  an  unhappy  and  perplexing  in- 
trigue. 

There  was  a  certain  '  black  woman/  as  Horace  Walpole  calls 
a  Mrs.  Strawbridge,  whom  Bubb  Dodington  admired.  This 
handsome  brunette  lived  in  a  comer  house  of  Saville  Row,  in 
Piccadilly,  where  Dodington  visited  her.  The  result  of  iheir 
intimacy  was  his  giving  this  lady  a  l)ond  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  be  paid  if  he  married  any  one  else.  The  real  object  of  his 
affections  v^'as  a  Mrs.  Behan,  with  whom  he  lived  seventeen 
years,  and  whom,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Strawbridge,  he  eventu- 
ally married. 

Among  Bubb  Dodington's  admirers  and  disciples  was  Paul 
Whitehead,  a  wild  specimen  of  the  poet,  rake,  satirist,  drama- 
tist, all  in  one ;  and  what  was  quite  in  character,  a  Templar 
to  boot.  Paul — so  named  from  being  bom  on  that  Saint's  day 
— ^Totc  one  or  two  pieces  which  brought  him  an  ephemeral 
fame,  such  as  the  'State  Dunces,'  and  the  'Epistle  to  Dr. 
Thomi)son,'  '  Manners,'  a  satire,  and  the  '  Gymnasiad,'  a  mock 
heroic  poem,  intended  to  ridicule  the  passion  for  boxing,  then 
prevalent.  Paul  Whitehead,  who  died  in  1774,  was  an  infa- 
mous, but  not,  in  the  opinion  of  WaIi)ole,  a  despicable  poet, 
yet  Churchill  has  consigned  him  to  everlasting  infamy  as  a  re^ 
probate,  in  these  lines : — 

'  M.iy  I  fc.in  woPM*  di^f^cr  on  m.inhood  fall  ?) 
lie  born  a  W'hztcbrroil,  and  laptiMxl  a  I'auL* 

Paul  was  not,  however,  worse  than  his  satirist  Churchill ; 
and  both  of  these  wretched  men  were  members  of  a  society  i 

long  the  theme  of  horror  and  disgust,  even  after  its  existence 
had  <  ca^ed  to  be  retncmbered,  except  by  a  few  old  people 
This  was  the  '  Hell  fire  Club,'  helti  in  appropriate  oigics  at 
Me<  Illicit  ham  Abbey,  Buckinghamshire.  'Ilie  profligate  Sir 
I'ramis  Dxshwoixl,  Wilkes,  and  Churchill,  were  amongst  its 
most  prominent  members. 

With  su(  h  asstx  iatcs«  and  living  in  a  court  where  nothing  but 
the  basest  passions  reignnl  ami  the  lowest  arts  prevailed,  «« 
axe  mclmed  to  accord  with  tlie  descendant  of  Bubb  Dodingtoi^ 
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die  editor  oT  his  '  Diaiy,'  Heniy  Feniuddocke  Wyndham,  idio 
dedaies  that  all  Lord  Melcomlx^i  political  conduct  was '  iihollj 
directed  by  the  base  motives  of  vanity,  selfishness,  and  avarice.' 
Lord  Melcombe  seems  to  have  been  a.  man  of  the  world  of  the 
veiy  woist  ealibre;  sensual,  senile,  and  treacherous;  ready, 
during  Ac  lifetime  of  his  patron,  fYederidc,  Prince  di  Wales, 
to  go  any  lengths  against  the  adverse  pai^  of  &e  Felhams,  that 
Prince's  political  foes — eager,  after  the  death  of  Frederick,  to 
court  those  powerAil  men  with  fawning  servihty. 

The  famous  '  Diary*  of  Bubb  Dodington  supplies  the  infor- 
mation from  which  these  condnsons  have  been  drawn.  Ho- 
race Walpole,  who  knew  Dodington  well,  describes  how heread 
with  avidity  the  '  Diaty,'  which  waa  published  in  1784. 

'A  nephew  of  Lord  Melcombe's  heirs  has  published  that 
Lord's  "  Diary."  Indeed  it  commences  in  1749,  and  I  grieve 
it  was  not  dated  twenty  years  later.  However,  it  deals  in  topics 
that  are  twenty  times  more  familiar  and  fresh  to  my  memoiy 
than  any  passage  that  has  happened  within  these  six  months. 
I  wish  I  could  convey  it  to  you.  Though  drawn  by  his  own 
hand,  and  certainly  meant  to  flatter  himself  it  is  a  truer  por- 
trait than  any  of  his  hirelings  would  have  given.  Never  was 
such  a  composition  of  vanity,  versatility,  and  servility.  In 
short,  there  is  but  one  feature  wanting  in  i^  his  wit,  of  which 
in  the  whole  book  there  arc  not  three  saUies.' 

The  editor  of  this  'Diaiy*  remarks,  'that  he  will  no  doubt 
be  considered  a  very  extraordinary  editor ;  the  practice  of  whom 
has  generally  been  to  prefer  flattery  to  truth,  and  partiality  to 
justice.'  To  understand,  not  the  flattery  which  his  contempo- 
raries heaped  upon  Bubb  Dodington,  but  the  opprobrium  with 
iriuch  they  loaded  his  memory — to  comprehend  not  his  merits 
but  his  demerits — it  is  necessary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  lus 
political  life  from  the  commencement  He  b^an  life,  as  we 
have  seen,  as  a  servile  adherent  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  A 
political  epistle  to  the  Minister  was  the  prelude  to  a  tempwaiy 
alliance  only,  for  in  1737,  Bubb  went  over  to  the  adverse  parqr 
of  Leicester  House,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Frederick,  F^ce 
kX  Wales,  against  his  royal  father.  He  was  therefore  dismissed 
from  the  Treasury.    When  Sir  Robert  fell,  Bubb  expected  to 
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rise,  but  his  expectatiani  of  prcfcnncnl  were  not  reaDsed.     Ht 


alucked  the  new  AdminlstnitGii  forthwidi,  and  s 
fu  in  becoming  important  that  he  wu  ruu1«  TreoAUcr  o(  die 
Mavy ;  a  post  which  he  resigned  in  1749,  and  which  be  hdd 
■gain  in  1755,  but  which  he  lost  the  ocxt  jeu.  On  die  »ca»- 
sion  of  Geoige  III.,  he  wis  not  ashamed  to  aftpear  altogettio 
in  a  new  character,  as  the  friend  of  Lord  Bate ;  h«  «a«,  therc* 
fore,  advuiced  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baroa  of  11^ 
combe  Regis,  in  1761.  The  honour  was  enjoyed  tato 
year  only ;  and  on  the  a8th  of  July,  1 761,  E  ' '  ~ 
expiicd.  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  '  Royal  and  NoUe  APtboi^* 
complains  thai  '  Dodingtoo's  "  Diaiy"  was  nangkd,  in  oon- 
pliment,  before  it  was  imported  to  the  pablic'  We  caaoH 
therefore  judge  of  what  the  '  Diaiy*  wat  befon,  u  ifcc  cdiur 
avows  thai  every  anecdote  was  cut  out,  and  aO  the  litde  gnap 
so  illustrative  of  character  and  mannm  «1ucfc  would  hava 
brightened  its  dull  pages,  fell  beneath  the  [uiwcr  of  a  marilai 
pair  of  sctaoTS.  Mr.  Penruddocfce  Wyndluai  oooccm^  kov- 
ever,  that  he  was  only  doing  justice  to  SoCMiy  id  tfMK  Wt^ 
pressions.  '  It  would,'  he  aayt,  'be  m  cntcttiiaiBeu  to  die 
reader  to  be  informed  who  ibily  dined  with  hts  kadAipt  or 
whom  he  daily  met  at  the  table  of  Other  people.' 

Posterity  thinks  differently :  a  knowledge  of  a  maB*!  aM» 
ciatcs  forms  the  bestcomtncnaryon  his  tife;  and  there  ■•  noafc 
reason  to  rejoice  that  all  biograpbera  are  not  Eke  Ur  Pond- 
docke  Wyndham.  Bubb  Uodingum,  inore  especially,  ww  ■ 
man  of  society  :  inferior  »  a  Ifioary  man,  cmUcaytiMc  ■•  a 
politician,  it  was  only  at  the  head  of  bis  table  (hat  ke  m 
agreeable  end  brilliant.  He  was,  in  bet,  a  man  who  bad  aa 
domestic  life  :  a  cotuiier,  h1ce  Ixtd  Hetvey,  but  withoot  L«d 
Hcrvey's  caasisteocy.  He  waa,  to  tttiih,  a  type  of  that  a*  te 
England :  mlgar  in  una ;  dinolate  in  coodact ;  oatmsticw^ 
vain^oiious — of  a  low,  cpheamaJ  ambtlioo ;  but  ai  Uw  wmm 
tine  talented,  acute,  and  lortsl)  to  the  Icltaed  The  paUic  kt 
DOW  the  patron  of  the  gifted.  'H'hat  writer  caret  far  iadMtel 
opinion,  except  a*  ii  tends  10  sweep  up  the  gioaa  aaaaaiif  pa^ 
lie  blame  or  rensure  7  VihM  publishei  will  cnwiml  to  mdv 
'  take  a  work  becaute  aome  iotd  or  lidy  reoomaeMlad  ft  to  !■ 
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notice  ?  The  reviewer  is  greater  in  the  commcmwealth  of  lettm 
than  the  man  of  lank. 

But  in  these  cUya  it  was  otherwise ;  and  the;  who,  in  the 
necessities  of  the  times,  did  what  they  could  to  advance  the 
interest  of  the  bdla  iettru,  deserve  not  to  be  foigotteo. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sickness  that  we  open  the  pages  of 
this  great  Wit's  '  Diaty,'  and  attempt  to  peruse  die  sentences  in 
which  the  most  grasping  selfishness  is  di^layed.  We  follow 
him  to  Leicester  House,  that  andent  tenement — (vriieFefiire 
pulled  down,  except  to  erect  on  its  former  site  the  oaiiowest  of 
streets,  does  not  appear) :  that  former  home  of  the  Sjdneys 
had  not  always  been  polluted  by  the  dissolute,  heartless  di^ 
who  composed  the  court  of  Frederick,  Fiince  of  Wales.  Its 
chambers  had  once  been  traversed  by  Hcniy  Sydney,  l:^  Al- 
gernon, his  brother.  It  was  their  Aopu — their  &thcr,  Robert 
Sydney,  £ail  of  Leicester,  having  Uved  diere.  The  lovely 
Dorothy  Sydney,  Waller's  Saccharissa,  once,  in  all  purity  and 
grace,  had  danced  in  that  gallety  where  the  vulgar,  brazen  Lady 
Middlesex,  and  her  compliant  Icord,  afterwards  flattered  die 
weakest  of  princes,  Frederick.  In  old  times  Leicester  House 
had  stood  on  Tjinmaii  land — land  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
charities,  open  to  the  poor  after  Lammas-tide ;  and  even  '  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Leicester' — as  an  old  document  hath  it 
— was  obliged,  if  he  chose  to  turn  out  his  cows  or  bones  on 
that  appropriated  land,  to  pay  a  rent  for  it  to  die  overseen  of 
St  Mardn's  parish,  then  really  '  in  the  fields.'  And  here  this 
nobleman  not  only  dwelt  in  (01  state  himself^  but  let,  or  lent  his 
house  to  persons  whose  memoiy  seems  to  hallow  even  Ldcester 
Fields.  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  after  what  was  to  hei  indeed 
'  life's  fitful  fever,'  died  at  Leicester  House.  It  became  then, 
temporarily,  the  abode  of  ambassadois.  Colbert,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  occupied  the  place;  Fiince  Euj^e,  in  1713, 
hdd  his  residence  here ;  and  the  rough  soldier,  &mous  for  all 
absence  of  tact — brave,  loyal-hearted,  and  coarse — lingered  at 
Leicester  House  in  hopes  of  obstructing  the  peace  between 
'  England  and  France. 

All  that  was  good  and  great  fled  for  ever  boa  Leicester 
House  at  the  instant  that  Geoige  IL,  when  Prince  of  Walei^ 
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was  driven  by  his  royal  fiithcr  fiom  St  Junafn,  and  took  Wf 
his  abode  in  it  nntU  the  death  of  Geoige  L  Hie 
honoured  home  of  the  Sydneys  henceforth  becomea 
in  a  moral  sense.  Here  William,  Duke  of  Cambcriaad — the 
hero,  as  court  flatterers  called  him — the  botcher,  as  die  poor 
Jacobite  designated  him  —  of  Culloden,  first  saw  the  1^^ 
Peace  and  respectabiliQr  then  dignified  the  old  boae  fisr 
ever.  Prince  Frederick  was  its  next  inmate:  here  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  mother  of  Geoige  IIL,  had  her  Ijiqp- 
in,  and  her  royal  husband  held  his  public  taUei;  and  at 
these  and  in  eveiy  assembly,  as  well  as  in  privity  one 
is  conspicuous. 

Grace  Boyle — ^for  she  ynwoithily  bore  that  great 
was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard,  Viscoont 
She  mairied  Lord  Middlesex,  Mnging  him  a  fortnae  of  durtf 
thousand  pounds.  Short,  plain, '  very  yellow,'  as  her  *'**"r'iHh 
raries  affinn,  with  a  head  fiill  of  Gredc  and  Latin,  and  devoted 
to  music  and  painting;  it  seems  strange  that  Fredcridc  shoeU 
have  been  attracted  to  one  far  inferior  to  his  own  princess  bodi 
in  mind  and  person.  But  so  it  was,  for  in  thoae  days  cvoj 
man  liked  his  neighbour's  wife  better  than  his  own. 
the  forbearance  of  her  royal  mother^n-Iaw,  the 
tolerated  such  of  her  husband's  mistresses  as  did  not  h 
politics :  Lady  Middlesex  was  the  '  my  good  Mrs.  Howndf 
of  Leicester  House.  She  was  made  Mistress  of  the  Robca: 
her  favour  soon  'grew,*  as  the  shrewd  Horace  remarks^  'In 
be  rather  more  than  Platonic*  She  lived  with  the  loyal 
constantly,  and  sat  up  till  five  o'clock  in  the 
their  suppers ;  and  Lord  Middlesex  saw  and  rabmitled 
that  was  going  on  with  the  loyalty  and  patience  of  a 
courtier.  Lady  Middlesex  was  a  docile  politician,  and  on 
account,  retained  her  position  probably  long  after  she  had  kit 
her  influence. 

Her  name  appears  constandy  in  the  '  Diaiy,*  ont  of 
everything  amusing  has  been  carefully  expunged. 

'  Lady  Middlesex,  Lord  Bathunt,  Mr.  Breton,  and  I» 
on  their  Royal  Highnesses  to  Spitalfidds,  to  see  the 
(acture  of  silk.'    In  the  afternoon  off  went  the  aaine  pn^  it 
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Norwood  Forest,  in  piivate  coaches,  to  see  a  's^ement  of 
gypsies.'  Then  returning,  went  to  find  out  Betteswwth,  the 
conjuror;  but  not  discovering  him,  went  in  sesrch  of  the 
'lit^e  Dutchman.  Were  disappointed  in  that;  but 'ctmclnded,' 
'  relates  Bubb  Dodington,  '  the  peculiarities  of  this  day  1^ 
supping  with  Mrs.  Cannon,  the  princess's  imArsft' 

All  these  cl^ant  modes  of  passing  the  time  were  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  Lady  Middlesex,  but,  it' was  said,  of  hei  friend, 
Mrs.  Granville,  one  of  the  Maids  of  Honour,  daa^itet  of  the 
first  Lord  Lansdown,  the  poet  This  young  lady,  Eliza  Grao- 
ville,  vras  scarcely  pretty :  a  lar,  red-haiied  giiL 

All  this  thoughtless,  if  not  culpable,  gallantry  was  abtupdy 
checked  by  the  nide  hand  of  death.  During  the  month  of 
March,  Frederick  was  attacked  with  illness,  having  cau^t 
cold.  Very  little  apprehension  was  expressed  at  first,  but, 
about  eleven  days  after  his  first  attack,  he  esqiired.  Half  an 
hour  before  his  death,  he  had  asked  to  see  some  fiiends,  and 
had  called  for  coffee  and  bread  and  butter :  a  fit  of  coupling 
came  on,  and  he  died  instantly  from  suffocation.  An  abscess, 
which  had  been  forming  in  his  side,  had  burst ;  nevertheless, 
his  two  physicians,  Wilmot  and  Lee,  'knew  nothing  of  his 
distemper.'  According  to  Lord  Melcombe,  who  thus  refers  to 
their  blunders,  '  They  declared,  half  an  hoar  before  his  death, 
that  his  pulse  was  like  a  man's  in  perfect  health.  They  dther 
would  not  see  or  did  not  know  the  consequences  >£  the  black 
thrush,  which  appeared  in  his  mouth,  and  quite  down  in  his 
throat.  Their  ignorance,  or  their  knowledge  of  his  disorder, 
renders  them  equally  inexcusable  for  not  calling  in  otha 
assistance.' 

The  consternation  in  the  prince's  household  was  grca^  not 
for  his  life,  but  for  the  confusion  into  which  poUtics  were 
thrown  by  his  death.  After  his  relaps^  and  until  just  befiiR 
his  death,  the  princess  never  suffered  any  Eo^iit^  mui  or 
woman,  above  the  degree  of  valet-de-chambre  to  see  him ;  nor 
did  she  herself  sec  any  one  of  her  household  until  'abs(dutely 
necessary.  After  tihe  death  of  his  eldest  bom,  Gcoige  IL 
vented  his  diabolical  jealousy  upon  the  cold  remains  of  one 
thus  cut  off  in  the  ptime  of  life.    The  fiutend  wu  ocdised  to 
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be  on  the  model  of  that  of  Charles  II.,  but  private  counter- 
orders  were  issued  to  reduce  the  ceremonial  to  the  smallest 
degree  of  respect  that  could  be  paid. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1751,  the  body  of  the  prince  was 
entombed  in  Henry  VII.*s  chapel.  Except  the  lords  ap- 
pointed to  hold  the  pall,  and  attend  the  chief  mourner,  when 
the  attendants  were  called  over  in  their  ranks,  there  v^-as  not 
a  single  Knglish  lord,  not  one  bishop,  and  only  one  Irish 
lord  (Lord  Limerick),  and  three  sons  of  peers.  Sir  John 
Rushout  and  Dodington  were  the  only  privy  counsellors  who 
followed.  It  rained  heavily,  but  no  covering  was  provided 
for  the  procession.  The  service  was  performed  without  organ 
or  anthem.  'Thus,'  observes  Bubb  Dodington,  'ended  this 
sad  day.* 

Although  the  prince  left  a  brother  and  sisters,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  acted  as  chief  mourner.  The  king  hailed  the  event 
of  the  prince's  death  as  a  relief,  which  was  to  render  happy 
his  remaining  days  ;  and  Hubb  Dodington  hastened,  in  a  few 
months,  to  offer  to  the  Pelhams  'his  friendship  and  attachment' 
His  attendance  at  court  was  resumed,  although  George  IL 
could  not  endure  him ;  and  the  old  Walpolians,  nick-named 
the  Blark-tan,  were  also  averse  to  him. 

Sue  h  were  Buhb  Dodington*s  actions.  His  expressions,  on 
occasion  of  the  prince's  death,  were  in  a  ver)*  different  tone. 

*  We  have  lost/  he  ^Tote  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  *  the  delight 
and  ornament  of  the  age  he  lived  in, — the  expectations  of  the 
puMir :  in  this  light  I  have  lost  more  than  any  subject  in 
Ln^Lind  ;  but  tliis  is  lif^ht,  —  public  advanuiges  confined  to 
myself  do  not.  ought  not,  to  weigh  iinth  me.  But  we  have  lost 
the  refuse  of  ]»rivale  distress — the  balm  of  the  afflicted  heart 
the  shelter  of  the  miseral)Ie  against  the  fur)*  of  private  adversity; 
the  arts,  the  grarc^,  the  anguish,  the  misfortunes  of  sodetyp 
have  lost  their  patron  and  their  remedy. 

•  I  have  lobt  my  companion — my  protector — the  friend  that 
luvctl  me,  that  c  ondescended  to  hear,  to  communicate,  to  share 
in  all  the  pleasires  and  jains  of  the  human  heart :  where  the 
social  affections  and  emotions  of  the  mind  only  presided  with- 
out regard  to  the  infinite  disprojx)rtion  of  my  nmk  and  coa- 
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didoiL  This  is  a,  wound  that  cannot,  ought  not  to  heaL  If 
I  pretended  to  fortitude  here,  I  should  be  infamous — a  monster 
of  ingratitude — and  imworthy  of  all  consolation,  if  I  was  not 
inconsolable.' 

'  Thank  you/  writes  the  shrewd  Horace  Walpol^  addressmg 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  '  for  the  transcript  from  BtM  de  THstihis, 
I  will  keep  your  secret,  though  I  am  persuaded  that  a  man  who 
had  composed  such  a  funeral  oration  on  his  master  had  himsdf 
fully  intended  that  its  flowers  should  not  Uoom  and  wither  in 
obscurity.' 

Well  might  George  II.,  seeing  him  go  to  court  say:  '  I  see 
Dodington  here  sometimes,  what  does  he  come  for?* 

It  was,  however,  clearly  seen  what  he  went  for,  when,  in 
i753>  ^o  years  after  the  death  of  his  ^benefactor,'  Dodington 
humbly  offered  His  Majesty  his  services  in  the  house^  and '  five 
members,'  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  if  His  Majesty  would  give  Mr. 
Felham  leave  to  employ  him  for  His  Majesty's  service. 
Nevertheless  he  continued  to  advise  with  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  to  drop  into  her  house  as  if  it  had  been  a  sistei^s  house — 
sitting  on  a  stool  near  the  fireside,  and  listening  to  her  accounts 
of  her  children. 

In  the  midst  of  these  intrigues  for  favour  on  the  part  of 
Dodington,  Mr.  Felham  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  issue  of  whose  administration  is 
well  known. 

In  1760  death  again  befriended  the  now  veteran  wit,  beau  and 
politician.  George  II.  died  ;  and  the  intimacy  which  Doding- 
ton had  always  taken  care  to  preserve  between  himself  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  ended  advantageously  for  him;  and  he 
instantly,  in  spite  of  all  his  former  professions  to  Pelham, 
joined  hand  and  heart  with  that  minister,  from  n^om  he 
obtained  a  peerage.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  long  en- 
joyed Lord  Melcombe,  as  this  able,  intriguing  man  was  now 
styled,  died  on  the  28th  of  July,  1762 ;  and  with  him  termi- 
nated the  short-lived  distinction  for  which  he  had  sacrificed 
even  a  decent  pretext  of  principle  and  consistency. 

So  general  has  been  the  the  contempt  felt  for  his  character, 
that  it  seems  almost  needless  to  assert  that  Bubb  Dodington 
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was  eminently  to  be  despised.  Nothing  much  more  severe  cjt. 
be  said  of  him  than  the  remarks  of  Honoe  Walpolc — opon  his 
'Diary;*  in  which  he  observes  that  Dodington  reooids litde 
but  what  is  to  his  own  dtsgiace;  as  if  he  thoq^  diat  the  world 
would  foigive  his  mconsistenctes  as  readily  as  he  kxp^rt  him- 
self. '  Had  he  adopted,*  Honce  wdl  observes^  'the  Frendi 
title  **  Confessions^^  it  would  have  seemed  to  inxgkf  womc  kind 
of  penitence.' 

But  vain-glory  engrossed  him :  '  He  was  determined  to  raise 
an  altar  to  himself^  and  for  want  of  burnt  offerings,  U^ted  the 
pyre,  like  a  great  author  (Rouasean),  with  his  own  chaimcter.' 

It  was  said  by  the  same  acute  observer,  both  of  Loid  Her- 
vey  and  of  Bubb  Dodington,  that  they  were  the  only  two 
persons  he  ever  knew  that  were  always  aiming  at  wit  and  never 
finding  it*  And  here,  it  seems,  most  that  can  be  testified  in 
praise  of  a  heartless,  clever  man,  must  be  summed  up. 

Lord  Mdcombe*s  property,  with  the  eMcep6oa  of  a  few  Icfft- 
des,  devolved  upon  his  cousm  Thomas  Wyndham,  of  Ham- 
mersmith, by  whom  his  Lordship*s  papersi  ktten^  and  poens^ 
were  bequeathed  to  Henry  Penmddocke  Wyndham,  with  an 
injunction,  that  only  such  as  '  might  do  hoooor  to  his  memoiy 
should  be  made  public' 

After  diis,  in  addition  to  tiie  true  saying;  defend  os  from  our 
friends,  one  may  exclaim,  *  defend  us  fiom  oar  eicciiton  and 
editors.* 
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The  borrower  must  return  This  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  beiow.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  iiem.  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  ihe  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 


Please  handle  with  care. 

Thank  you  for  helping  to  preserve 
librarj'L 


